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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  AT  WASHINGTON. 

iser-isro. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  earliest  recognition  by  the  General  Grovemment  of  education 
in  the  several  States  as  a  great  national  interest  was  made  in  the 
census  of  1840.  We  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  Barnard's  early 
efforts,  in  1838  and  in  1830,*  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  use  made  by  him 
and  Mr.  Mann,  in  1842,  of  the  statistics  of  institutions,  teachers,  and 
students,  and  the  illiteracy  of  the  adult  population  of  both  native 
and  foreign  birth,  embodied  in  the  returns  of  the  c^nisus  of  1840, 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  this  interest,  and  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  existing  means  of  popular  education  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
a  republican  government. 

In  1842  and  18i.'5,  Mr.  Barnard  urged  on  largo  public  audiences 
in  legislative  halls  and  elsewhere,  in  nearly  every  State,  the  impor- 
tance of  collecting  and  disseminating  by  official,  or  associated 
agency,  reliable  information  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of 
common  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education,  and  of 
establishing  in  each  State,  and  some  one  city  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, *-a  central  repository  or  office,  suppli<Ml  with  plans  of  school- 
houses,  apparatus,  and  furnitiu*e,  and  a  circulating  libiary  of  books 
and  paniplilets  on  education,  and  a  specimen  of  school  library;" 
»*and  to  give  the  high(;st  efficiem-y  to  any  and  all  these  agencies  of 
school  improvement,  the  employment  of  an  individual  who  should 
devote  all  his  time  to  their  promotion." 

In  1845,  and  again  in  1847,  he  tried  to  get  "the  diflusion  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  education,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  systems  of  public  sclioob"  into  the 
plans  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

In  1819,  in  the  Committee  charged  with  presenting  topics  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Popular 
Education,  he  proposed  "  the  establishment  at  "Washington  of  a 
permanent  Statistical  Bureau  charged  with  the  decennial  census, 
which  should  present  an  annual  report  on  the  educational  statistics 
and  progress  of  thocountiy."  and  afterwards  urged  the  Convention 
to  take  some  action  in  that  direction.     In  this,  C^onvention  held  in 

•  Amcrlcnn  Jonf^nl  of  E'lncntlo'i,  XIX.  p.  f<n :  Po  I,  p.  WH.  Aftor  tho  fi<»rep«lon  of  the 
Southern  States  In  l:>(il.a  (fOveriiiniMit  Durfaii  of  Kilurntion  bccaino  possible,  A.:d  the  a<;i- 
tation  thereafter  wa^  in  that  direction.  Se<>  I'np<  r  hy  U.  II.  White  of  ILInoin,  in  ]8(^(; 
bv  A.  J.  Rickoir  of  Ohio,  in  l>a);  «.f  J.  P.  Wnrkcrpham,  o  Pcnn.,  in  mv>,  and  of  E.  E. 
White  of  Ohio  (DOW  of  Indiana),  in  January,  ISiifl,— ali  |)r'nte<l  in  the  Anu«rlcan  Jounv«i 
of  Sdacation  for  thotto  jetir*.  A  history  of  ttie  ar*t.  and  of  iU  many  bindraucsat^  Sl^^tax* 
row  etcftpe  from  a  veto,  will  be  foaud  In  Volume  XXV. 
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Philadelphia,  of  which  Horace  Mann  was  president,  originated  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  before 
which,  in  retiring  from  the  presidency  in  1855,  Mr.  Barnard 
advocated  the  same  views. 

In  1850  he  proposed  to  secure  the  same  object  for  New  England 
^with  some  modifications,  such  as  the  establishme:it  of  a  monthly 
journal),  through  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction;  and  in 
1854  the  "  plan  of  a  Central  Agency  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu- 
cation in  the  United  States,"  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or 
the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  or  a  bureau  in 
one  of  the  governmental  departments,  was  submitted  by  him 
at  the  annual  meeting  at  Washington  in  December,  to  the  Asso- 
ciation above  named.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter  and  Mr.  Barnard,  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  head  of  any  of  the  departments,  on  the  subject.  Tliis 
"Plan,"  as  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  1854, 
will  bo  seen  below,  and  embodies  substantially  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  to  establish  a  Department  of  Kducution  of  18G7. 

The  following  plan  for  "the  Increase  and  DifFusion  of  Knowledge"  of 
Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Education,  and  plans  for  its 
improveoK^nt  through  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  was  submitted  to  the 
Association  by  Hon.  Ilenrv  Barnard: 

•r  ft 

The  Institution  [or  Associntion]  to  appoint  a  secretary  or  agent,  with  a  salary. 
and  to  furnish  a  ro<nn  for  an  oHico  aji«l  depository  of  cAucatioual  documents  and 
apparatus,  and  beyoud  thij*  not  to  be  liable  ft)r  any  expense. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent: 

1.  To  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  "  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  ** 
on  the  subject  of  education,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  improv- 
ing Popular  Education,  and  particularly  ' 

2.  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  collect  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advimces  made  in  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  education  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  far  as  may  bo  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time,  and 
without  charge  to  the  funds  of  the  institution  (or  Association],  Educational  conven- 
tions of  a  national  and  State  character,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  dissem- 
inating infonnation. 

4.  lo  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitled  the  Anjrrican  Journal  and  Library  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  accompanying?  j)aper  (A). 

6.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-houses  and  furniture. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  nniterial  ai«ls  of  education. 

(c)  Educational  reports  and  documents  from  other  States  and  countries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  betwoeilTiterary  institutions  in 
this  and  other  countries. 

7.  To  make  arrangements  for,  and  effect,  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Wafihington  [or  el<(?\v]icre] 
every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report,  in  which  shall  be  given  a  sunminry  of  the 
progress  of  education  in  each  State,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  every  country. 

PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION — A  quarterly  or  monthly  issue,  under  the  general 
title  of  the  Asierican  JounxAL  and  Liuuauy  of  Education. 

L  A  JomNAL  OF  Education,  to  be  is«ued  in  quarterly  or  monthly  numl>ers, 
embracing  articles  on  systems,  institutions,  and  methocfs  of  e<Iucation,  and  the 
current  ititelligenco  of  literature  and  education,  and  to  make  an  octavo  volume 
annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

n.  A  Library  op  EnrrATioN.  to  consist  of  a  series  of  independent  treatises  on  the 
following  [among  other]  snl»jecte,  to  bo  issued  in  parts,  and  to  be  forwarded 
with  tlie  Journal  to  subscriK'rs;  the  several  parts  or  treatises  to  make  an  octavo 
voJniiio  of  at  least  COO  j).nxres  j>er  year. 


ERRATA. 

Page  53.    Itistead  of  James  S.  Smart,  read  James  H.  Smar^. 

Page  79.    The  Medical  College  of  Kentucky  University  is  closed,  not  reorganized. 

Page  174.    Omit  the  reference  mark  b. 

Page  351,  line  nnmhered  56.  The  amonnt  $11.88,  given  in  column  121,  covers  the 
average  per  capita  expenditure  for  both  instruction  and  incidentals ;  it  should  there- 
fore appear  in  the  centre  of  columns  120  and  121. 

Page  426.    In  column  1,  transpose  the  lines  numbered  1009  and  1010. 
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EEPORT, 


DSPABTMENT  or  THE  IimSRIOR,  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 

Washington,  D,  C,  November ,  1877. 

Snt :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  eighth  annual  report,  covering  the  year  1877. 

Daring  the  year,  edncation,  in  connection  with  other  great  interests,  has  continued 
to  suffer  from  the  hard  times.  The  depreciation  in  the  yalue  of  inyestments  has 
reduced  the  income  of  even  the  best  endowed  institutions.  Poverty  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  many  young  peisons  t-o  pay  tuition  or  other  expenses  at  school  and  has 
compelled  them  to  finish  their  studies  prematurely.  The  appropriations  for  public 
schools  have  been  decreased  in  many  directions,  sometimes  to  the  great  ii\jury  of  their 
efficiency,  as  when  the  reduction  of  teachers'  salaries  has  put  poor  teachers  in  the 
place  of  good  ones,  or  when  the  school  year  has  been  shortened  or  the  course  of  study 
abridged ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  systems  of  free  public  instruction  in  the  different 
States  have  given  new  proof  of  their  fitness  to  our  wants  as  a  people  by  what  they 
have  accomplished,  in  spite  of  the  present  financial  distress  and  widespread  unrest. 

CONFLICT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

In  my  lost  report  I  noted  the  occasion  we  had,  as  a  ];>eople,  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  first  century  of  our  national  history  was  dosing  with  so  great  freedom 
fiom  the  evils  that  have  arisen  in  older  civilizations  from  the  conflicts  between  capi- 
tal and  labor.  Unfortunately,  the  possibilities  of  these  evils  pointed  out  by  eminent 
educators  and  other  students  of  social  science  have  become  realities  as  never  before 
among  us.  Singularly  enough,  the  lesson  taught  by  these  outbreaks  has  apparently 
in  some  cases  stopped  short  of  tracing  them  to  their  source  in  individual  character, 
and  has  failed  also  to  discover  the  part  to  be  performed  by  education  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  their  recurrence. 

In  some  communities  where  mob  violence  became  most  destructive,  we  have  wit- 
nessed  the  surprising  spectacle  of  unusual  efforts,  sometimes  aided  by  thoughtful  per- 
sons, to  cripple  or  paralyze  the  local  public  school  system.  We  cannot  review  these 
events  without  reaching  the  conviction  that  capital,  patriotism,  and  statesmanship, 
each  and  all,  should  be  more  far-sighted. 

In  the  shadow  of  these  untoward  events  we  may  fitly  recall  the  great  Stein,  amid  the 
evils  under  which  Prussia  was  struggling,  when  enumerating  in  his  political  testa- 
ment the  considerations  fitted  to  elevate  and  preserve  the  state.    He  says : 

Most  is  to  be  expected  from  the  education  and  instruction  of  youth.  Could  we  by 
a  method  grounded  on  the  Internal  nature  of  man  develop  from  within  every  spiritual 
gift,  rouse  and  nourish  every  noble  principle  of  life^  careiuUy  avoiding  one  sided  cult- 
ore;  could  we  diligently  nurse  those  instincts,  hitherto  so  often  disregarded  with 
shallow  indifference,  on  which  the  force  and  dignity  of  man  rest,  *  «  *  then 
might  we  hope  to  see  a  generation  grow  up  vigorous  both  in  body  and  soul,  and  a 
better  prospect  for  the  future  unfold  itself. 

Some  speak  of  our  liberty  and  the  institutions  fostered  by  it  as  in  their  very  nature 
a  sufScient  guarantee  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  blessings  and  an  ample  guard  against 
all  the  ills  incident  to  other  forms  of  government.    The  experience  of  tViia  ^e^occ  ^<(yQ\<\ 
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suffice  to  dissipate  this  idea,  and  to  bring  us  back  to  the  conyiction  that  our  safety 
is  only  in  the  most  vigilant  use  of  every  instrumentality  fitted  to  assure  the  training 
of  each  child  in  the  land  in  virtue  and  intelligence  and  in  the  pursuit  of  some  useful 
and  honorable  vocation.  The  evils  here  recalled  are  not  limited  to  the  action  of  great 
mobs;  they  are  found  also  in  some  form  in  the  path  of  the  thousands  of  '^nomadic 
paupers"  who  wander  about  the  country. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  for  the  educator  to  recall  the  conditions  which  have  attended 
the  growth  of  these  evils  elsewhere.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution  of  1793  would  be  impossible  among  us ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  bread  in  our  land  while  we  have  witnessed  these  crimes 
of  the  mob  and  the  "  tramp."  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  sufficiently 
reflected  upon  the  enormities  possible  in  our  communities  if  the  systematic  vagrancy 
of  the  ignorant,  vicious,  and  criminal  classes  should  continue  to  increase ;  since  the 
great  size  of  our  country  and  its  facilities  for  travel  will  afford  to  any  who  choose  to 
leave  their  own  neighborhoods  for  such  evil  purposes  unusual  opportunities  for  com- 
mitting crime  and  mischief  unrecognized. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  lesson  for  us  in  the  statement  made  by  the  famous  Fletcher  of 
Saltoun  and  used  by  Lecky,*  to  the  effect  that  in  IC98  there  were  in  the  little  country 
of  Scotland  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  door  to  door,  besides  a  great 
many  poor  families,  very  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who 
by  living  upoA  bad  food  fell  victims  to  various  diseases.  A  similar  lesson  may  be 
learned  from  a  similar  condition  of  afficurs  in  the  other  small  country  of  Ireland.  Arthur 
Dobbs,  in  1731,  computed  the  number  of  strolling  beggars  in  a  single  year  at  thiriy- 
four  thousand.^ 

Do  not  the  warnings  which  we  may  derive  from  such  experiences  in  other  countries 
emphasize  the  conclusion  that  all  interests  require  such  a  training  for  every  child  in 
the  community  as  to  turn  him  aside  from  the  current  which  bears  on  to  these  evils  f 
How  can  we  resist  the  conclusion  that  his  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  industrial 
training  should  be  most  efficiently  arranged  and  carried  forward  to  establish  for  him 
safeguards  against  a  life  of  idleness,  vice,  or  crime  t  Moreover,  even  if  it  be  granted 
that  we  have  never  suffered,  as  did  the  French  before  1793,  from  royal  and  aristocratic 
oppression,  and  that  we  i)ossess  and  enjoy  the  largest  reasonable  liberty  for  all  classes, 
still  the  educator,  in  reasoning  upon  the  acts  of  violence  which  have  occurred  among 
us  during  the  year,  may  well  ask  what  the  consequences  might  have  been  had  these 
disturbances  been  preceded  here,  as  they  were  in  France,  by  a  series  of  dry  seasons 
and  bad  crops,  and  these  poor  crops  themselves  injured  or  destroyed.  Indeed,  for  the 
instruction  of  all  patriotic  teachers,  M.  Taine's  picture  of  these  events  may  well  be 
contrasted  with  what  has  actually  occurred  here. 

In  each  event  we  must  come  back  from  the  mass  to  the  individual,  and  from  the 
adult  to  the  child,  in  order  to  do  the  work  of  preventing  such  evils. 

Here  our  most  common  maxims  are  eloquent: 

'Tis  ednoation  forms  the  common  mind : 
Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined. 

The  mind  of  every  child  must  be  formed  for  all  that  is  good  before  him  and  armed 
against  all  that  is  evil.  All  his  powers  must  be  developed  to  resist  misfortune  and 
wrong.  Capital,  therefore,  should  weigh  the  cost  of  the  mob  and  the  tramp  against 
the  expense  of  universal  and  sufficient  education. 

I  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  voL  ii,  p.  48. 
«Ibid.,  yoLii,p.278. 
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CORRESPONDENTS  OF  UTS  OFFICE. 


The  following  snmmary  gives  the  number  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Office,  show- 
ing the  soorces  of  the  information  contained  in  these  reports : 

SkUemmt  of  edueaUanal  ay^tenu  and  ituHtiUiana  in  oorrespandenoe  wUh  ike  Bureau  of  Eduea- 

tion  in  the  years  named. 


187a 

187L 

1872. 

1878. 

1874. 

187& 

1876w 

1877. 

RtaiMi  ami  TArritoriMi ..^ 

37 

37 

240 

66 

60 

44 

825 
98 
68 

48 
633 
U4 
112 

42 
944 

86 
205 
323 

70 
140 

37 

94 
877 

43 

22 

48 

127 

124 

126 

66 

1,081 

91 

200 

343 

72 

113 

38 

99 

676 

44 

27 

26 

40 

28 

9 

269 

66 

48 
241 
140 
144 

95 

1,467 

105 

249 

385 

76 

123 

42 

104 

2,200 

53 

27 

29 

42 

29 

9 

408 

67 

48 

239 

152 

150 

149 

1,560 

114 

252 

381 

76 

125 

42 

102 

2,275 

54 

31 

30 

43 

29 

11 

533 

63 

48 

Cities  

241 

Xflrma]   IMThOOlS  ...-rrr..r*TT--r 

63 
26 

160 

157 

'gtfirf«i'ggrt4m  ...,.,T.....--^i. 

177 

AcfftdAiniAA     ..    .••..••••••••••••«•• 

638 

8U 

1,650 

PTvmikmtAf*v acIiooIa  •..«.•••-••••.• 

123 

83 
266 
17 
80 
28 
63 
156 

136 
290 
41 
94 
39 
82 
180 

175 
298 

70 
104 

37 

87 
306 

60 

264 

f!oI1  AfffiA            ....*...«•.•.•  •••••••••• 

385 

ScIioaIa  of  flcifiHOA  ....*•.  •••••.•••• 

77 

Schflola  of  tbeoloiTT  ................ 

127 

Srhoolii  nf  Iaw 

45 

Schools  of  medicine 

Pnbliclibraries 

106 
2.440 

"^fnjM^tmw  of  nfttinro]  hisftorT 

65 

^nflAnmfl  of  art  ................... 

Art  schoolfl ........................ 

Inftttatlons  for  the  deaf  snd  dumb. 
Institations  for  the  blind 

34 
10 

36 
26 

8 

37 
27 

77 
20 

40 

28 

7 

180 

34 

45 
80 

Schools  for  the  feeble-minded 

11 

Ornhan  ssTlnms.  &c 

640 

Reform  schools 

28 

20 

63 

Total 

831 

2,001 

2,619 

8,449 

8,651 

6,085 

6,449 

6,750 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  systems  and  institutions  here  included  publish  either 
reports  or  catalogues  or  both. 

A  complete  list  of  the  American  correspondents  of  this  Office  would  embrace  two  im- 
inniant  additions  to  the  foregoing  summary,  viz:  (1)  many  thousand  county  super- 
intendents and  members  of  school  boards  and  of  collegiate  and  scholastic  faculties 
who  do  not  issue  separate  printed  publications,  but  who  correspond  with  the  Office 
and  desire  its  publications ;  and  (2)  a  large  number  of  writers  and  students  who  often 
af«ist  the  Office  without  expecting  other  remuneration  than  its  publications. 

Mail  matter, — The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  mail  matter  handled  during 

the  year: 

Mail  matter  eeni, 

» 

Letters,  written « 6,500 

Letters,  printed 7,500 

Acknowledgments  of  documents  received 6,000 

Documents  (packages) 15,000 

Total 36,000 

MaH  matter  received. 

Original  letters  (inqmiies,  requests,  d&c) 4,000 

Replies  to  inquiries  of  the  Office 5,000 

Receipts  for  documents  sent V^^V^ 

Documents  (packages). ..• ^,Wi 

Total T^M^ 
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EXPECTATIONS  IN  REGARD    TO  THE  OFFICE.  ) 

Those  correspondents  who  indulge  special  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Office  should 
not  forget  the  terms  of  the  law  under  which  it  was  organized.  It  requires  the  collect- 
ing of  ''such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  the  diffusion  of  such  information  respecting 
the  organization  and  management  of  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall 
aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country.'' 

As  has  been  well  said,  ''  the  Office  may  be  termed  a  clearing  house  of  educational 
information."  But,  however  comprehensive  its  duty  in  regard  to  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating information,  it  provides  for  no  exercise  of  authority  and  none  should  be  ex- 
pected from  it.  It  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  its  plans  will  be  comprehensive 
and  its  methods  characterized  by  the  utmost  fairness.  However  great  the  interest  of 
the  Office  in  any  one  part  of  its  duty,  it  must  have  greater  concern  for  the  whole.  The 
guide  to  its  conclusions  must  be  the  light  that  shines  from  the  lamp  of  our  entire  edu- 
cational experience  as  a  x>eople.  To  the  ardor  of  enthusiasts  in  different  departments 
of  educational  labor  this  light  may  not  always  be  characterized  by  the  heat  they 
would  desire,  but  it  is,  on  that  account,  the  safer.  When  this  Office  commenced  its 
work  there  was  before  the  country  no  standard  for  a  national  educational  report. 
These  reports,  made  from  year  to  year,  furnish  the  facts  upon  which  there  may  hereafter 
be  formed  a  fair  judgment  of  what  such  a  report  should  be ;  mode  uiider  all  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  past,  they  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  national  report. 
They  show  how  the  light  from  all  phases  and  conditions  of  education  may  be  gathered 
up  and  reflected  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country.  Some  results  are  already  very 
apparent. 

1.  The  remarkable  unanimity  of  cooperation  received  by  the  Office  from  those 
engaged  in  every  grade  of  our  educational  work,  shows  how  universal  is  the  convic- 
tion that  such  an  Office  is  desired. 

2.  It  indicat>es  that,  according  to  the  judgment  of  our  educators,  the  present  plan 
of  work  is,  in  the  main,  the  right  one. 

3.  There  has  been  a  gratifying  progress  in  simplifying  and  systematizing  the 
nomenclature  used  in  educational  publications,  but  this  maJces  what  is  yet  needed  in 
this  direction  still  more  apparent. 

4.  It  moreover  disposes  of  the  fallacy  that  the  gathering  of  information  is  a  g^rosp- 
ing  after  power. 

5.  The  improvement  in  our  educational  nomenclature  and  in  other  conditions  of 
statistics  most  essential  to  their  value  affords  ground  for  hope  that  our  teachers  and 
educational  officers  may  anticipate  in  the  near  future  such  clear  and  full  demonstration 
of  some  of  the  leading  principles  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  institutions  and 
systems  of  education,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  as  to  relieve  themselves  of  the 
uncertainties  which  often  embarrass  them  now  and  well-nigh  defeat  their  efforts.  In 
these  valuable  contributions  of  data  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  science  of  educa- 
tion among  us,  each  contributor,  unmoved  by  any  authority  or  expectation  of  pecuni- 
ary reward,  may  fairly  adop{  the  language  of  Bacon,  when  he  says,  **  I  hold  every  man 
a  debtor  to  his  profession ;  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  coun- 
tenance and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  way  of  amends, 
to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto.''^ 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Office  has  never  had  sufficient  force  to  prepare  the 
work  expected  of  it  under  the  law.  In  preparing  its  reports  the  only  direct  reward 
that  it  can  promise  its  correspondents  is  a  copy  of  the  document  in  which  their  contri- 
butions are  printed,  but  this  is  not  always  ordered  by  Congress  in  sufficient  num- 
bers for  this  purpose.  Of  late,  also,  its  means  for  collecting  statistics  and  publishing 
Circulars  of  Information  have  been  greatly  restricted.    There  has,  however,  been  a 

1  Elements  of  the  Laws,  prefiMS. 
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steady  increase  (1)  in  the  Talne  of  the  work  prejuired  by  its  regular  clerks,  (2)  in  the 
value  of  the  contrilmtions  forwarded  fkiee  by  its  coUaboratorSy  and  (3)  in  its  collec- 
tion of  books  and  appliances  illustratiYe  of  education. 

In  the  embarraasments  arising  from  lack  of  means  to  publish  needed  information,  all 
that  has  been  possible  with  the  force  of  the  Office  has  been  done  to  make  manuscript 
replies  to  inquiries.  Not  a  few  of  these  have  required  much  time  and  a  command  of 
material  nowhere  else  possible  in  the  country.  Indeed,  were  there  no  work  to  be  done 
on  the  annual  report  or  on  Circulars  of  Information,  the  current  calls  on  the  Office 
would  now  absorb  the  working  capacities  of  its  entire  force. 

THB  ABSTRACTS.^ 

The  abstracts  which  immediately  follow  this  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
and  precede  the  statistical  tables  of  the  appendix  are  prepared  from  the  printed 
material  furnished  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Office  and  from  the  numerous  educa- 
tional journals  published  in  the  United  States.  The  printed  matter  thus  examined 
and  summarized  annually  is  more  than  seventy  thousand  pages.  It  has  been  practicable, 
with  the  present  force  of  the  Office,  to  assign  only  two  persons  to  this  labor,  a  number 
inadequate  to  ite  preparation;  especially  as  a  very  large  number  of  inquiries  de- 
manding elaborate  replies  can  be  answered  only  in  this  division  of  the  Office. 

SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

I  do  not  think  that  these  documente  are  so  carefully  studied  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  There  can  be  no  question  of  their  superior  merit  if  they  are  compared  with 
any  other  State  or  city  documents.  Often  the  intelligence  and  stability  of  local  edu- 
cational sentiment  can  be  estimated  by  the  strength  and  value  of  these  reports.  The 
beneficial  effect  upon  school  administration  of  a  proper  expenditure  of  effort  and  money 
in  this  way  can  hardly  be  attained  by  any  other  method  of  communicating  the  same 
information.  It  may  be  considered  settled  that  in  a  republic  school  officers  must  pro- 
mote the  training  of  the  people  in  sound  ideas  respecting  educational  theories  and 
practice  with  as  much  care  as  they  promote  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  their 
schools.  Careful  studente  of  school  reports  fr^uently  are  surprised  by  the  total  mis- 
conception and  misrepresentation  of  many  persons  as  to  their  use  and  value.^ 

*  On  page  3  infra  may  be  found  the  rnles  followed  in  the  preparation  of  these  abstracts. 

*Th<dr  use  and  value  have  been  well  expressed  in  the  following  sentences,  which  were  written  by  an 
excellent  and  well  known  teacher  after  a  careftil  study  of  the  collection  for  the  year  1877  in  this  Office : 
"It  is  Impossible  to  read  the  Tarioos  school  reports  of  oar  country  without  being  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  watchful  care  and  intelligent  forethought  of  those  to  whom  these  interests  are  committed. 
Especially  is  this  the  effect  of  the  reports  from  the  larger  cities,  where,  as  the  work  is  most  concentrated 
4nd  most  completely  organised,  there  is  opportunity  for  the  most  perfect  supervision.    While  these 
reports  indicate  the  fixed  and  enduring  character  of  our  graded  school  system,  they  show  that  its 
friends  am  not  obstinately  committed  to  precedents,  but  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  modify  and  expand  the 
i^stem  'uscording  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  communities  to  which  it  ministers.     The  re- 
ports of  1877  abound  in  evidences  of  this  disposition.    The  attention  given  to  industrial  drawing,  the 
introduetlom  of  German  in  the  public  schools  of  cities  having  large  proportions  of  German  population, 
the  efforts  made  to  familiariae  pupils  with  the  dements  of  the  natural  sciences,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
literature  while  still  maintaining  the  drill  in  that  narrow  round  of  studies  which  enter  most  constantly 
into  the  ordinary  business  by  which  they  must  live — all  these  are  proofs  of  the  flexibility  of  the  Amer- 
ican mohooL  system.    These  provisions  for  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  young  are  not  confined  to  the 
ichool  room.    In  many  cities  public  libraries  exist  in  Immediate  relation  to  the  educational  department, 
and  %n  important  feature  of  their  administration  is  their  adaptation  to  the  use  and  needs  of  students ; 
thus,  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis  the  public  libraries  ttre  under  the  control  of  the  board  of 
edjicatUm.    The  financial  depression  of  the  year  has  necessitated  great  economy  in  the  management 
of  school  Sn«niw,    la  oonsideriag  possible  retrenchments,  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  schools 
for  St.  Louis,  is  led  to  propose  the  intxoduction  of  half  time  schools  in  the  two  lowest  grades.    This 
plan,  it  is  believed,  involves  not  economy  only,  but  the  mental  and  physical  advantage  of  the  pupUs.    It 
is  geaetally  admitted  that  frrom  two  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  hours'  mental  labor  is  all  that  should 
be  sBowed  chikhea  mider  twelve  jrears  of  age.    It  is  also  conceded  that  the  alternation  of  study  and 
work  iras  an  excellent  eflbet  upon  childxeu,  increasing  their  interest  in  both  and  theVi  cSipocVt^  tox  ^q«a 
sttfotiiaii.    It  sppsacB,  then,  tb^t  •  oamMiuttion  of  half  time  literary  schools  with  Vndxi&ti^  \.T«2^x&n% 
wouki  aftnl  i^  btrntpomUiie  eaadUiaaM  in  elementary  scholars.' 
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The  (tale  of  school  reports  is  sometimes  advocated  among  ns  by  those  who  have 
heard  of  the  sale  of  pablio  documents  in  other  countries.  The  policy  of  selling  docu- 
ments may  be  good  if  the  Government  desires  to  let  those  who  cannot  buy  such  books 
live  in  ignorance  of  public  affairs,  thus  limiting  a  knowledge  of  its  conduct  to  a  ruling 
class  which  has  means  to  purchase  at  wilL  A  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy  may  find 
such,  a  policy  expedient,  but  a  republic  may  well  hesitate  before  adopting  it.  Indeed, 
the  preparation  and  £ree  distribution  of  reports  on  education  is  a  part  of  the  general 
policy  which  underlies  our  free  public  school  systems.  To  matters  of  education  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not  apply.    Says  Lecky : 

Thus  education,  in  its  simplest  form,  which  is  one  of  the  first  and  highest  of  all 
human  interests,  is  a  matter  in  which  government  initiation  and  direction  are  impera- 
tively recognized,  for  uninstructed  people  will  never  demand  it,  and  to  appreciate 
education  is  itself  a  consequence  of  education. 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  a  speech  on  education  in  the  House  of  Commons,  felicitously 
remarked  on  this  topic : 

Itf  they  say,  free  competition  is  a  good  thin^  in  trade,  it  must  surely  be  a  good  thing 
in  education.  The  supply  of  other  commodities — of  sugar,  for  example — is  left  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  demand;  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  are  better  supplied  with 
sugar  than  if  the  government  undertook  to  supply  us.  Why,  then,  should  wo  doubt 
that  the  snpply  oi  instruction  will,  without  the  intervention  of  the  government,  be 
found  equal  to  the  demand? 

Never  was  there  a  more  false  analog.  Whether  a  man  is  well  supplied  with  sugar 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  himselT  alone.  But  whether  he  is  well  supplied  with 
instruction  is  a  matter  which  concerns  his  neighbors  and  the  state.  Ii  he  cannot 
afibrd  to  pay  for  sugar,  he  must  go  without  sugar.  But  it  is  by  no  means  fit  that, 
because  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  education,  he  should  go  without  education.  Be- 
tween the  rich  and  their  instructors  there  may,  as  Adam  Smith  says,  be  free  trade. 
The  snpply  of  music  masters  and  Italian  masters  may  be  left  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
demand.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  millions  who  are  too  poor  to  procure  without 
assistance  the  services  of  a  decent  schoolmaster?  « 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CATALOGUES. 

The  annual  catalogue  is  a  very  common  publication  among  all  classes  of  institutions 
of  learning.  The  study  of  the  very  great  number  of  them  accumulated  in  this  Office 
reveals  the  fact  that  they  do  not  always  enable  the  receiver  to  address  the  institutions 
which  issue  them.  Every  catalogue  should,  it  seems,  contain  somewhere  the  post  office 
address  of  the  institution  which  publishes  it.  It  appears  from  our  correspondence 
that  many  of  the  older  institutions  have  not  complete  sets  of  their  own  catalogues. 
Many  institutions,  forgetting  the  historical  value  of  these  publications,  fail  to  send 
them  to  libraries  where  they  would  be  preserved  and  come  into  use  in  future  research. 
As  a  rule,  catalogues  published  at  the  present  time  give  the  course  of  study  that  it  is 
proposed  to  accomplish  in  the  year  represented  by  the  issue.  Why  should  they  not 
give  the  course  of  study  accomplished  in  the  year  previous  to  their  issue,  and  thus  sup- 
ply an  important  element  in  any  estimate  or  consideration  of  educational  progress  t 
The  careful  study  of  these  catalogues  required  in  the  work  of  the  Office  also  suggests 
that  they  might  accomplish  more  effectively  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  published 
by  including  in  each  annual  issue  a  brief,  strong  paper  by  some  member  of  the  faculty 
on  some  educational  subject. 

In  reference  to  that  class  of  college  catalogues  known  as  ^^  triennial,''  many  ques- 
tions are  suggested.  They  give  many  facts  of  value ;  but  does  not  the  progress  of 
educational  inquiry  demand  important  changes  ?  The  language  of  these  is  usually 
Latin.  If  they  were  issued  solely  for  scholars  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  continu- 
ing to  print  them  in  Latin,  but,  in  addition  to  the  information  they  give  to  persons 
who  read  that  language,  they  are  expected  to  show  to  others  what  the  institution  has 
done  in  training  men  for  different  pursuits  in  life,  and  thus  to  furnish  a  basis  for  the 
judgment  and  choice  of  those  seeking  education  for  themselves  or  their  friends.  Why 
not,  then,  give  the  Information  in  plain  English  ?  Most  of  these  catalogues  designate 
the  c]eTgy  and  those  who  have  received  medical  degrees ;  so  they  note,  perhaps,  those 
wAo  have  become  membeia  of  certain  learned  societies.    Thoie  neema  to  be  no  good 
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reason  why  they  slionld  not  treat  all  the  alumni  alike,  noting  the  occupation  and  giv- 
ing the  last  known  place  of  residence  of  each.  By  the  use  of  symbols  and  abbrevia- 
tions  much  more  information  of  value  to  the  student,  the  historian,  and  the  college 
could  be  printed  in  a  space  no  greater  than  that  at  present  used. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  published  in  the  appendix  to  these  annual  reports  have  been  col- 
lected by  this  Office  every  year  in  the  following  way:  A  printed  form  containing  a 
series  of  inquiries  and  spaces  for  answers  is  sent  to  the  head  of  every  system  and  insti- 
tution on  the  lists,  which  is  returned  by  the  head  thereof  with  the  answers  inserted 
in  writing.  These  are  transcribed  into  the  tables ;  from  these  the  summaries  here 
presented  have  been  made. 

The  influence  of  this  extensive  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  education  is  already 
apparent  in  many  directions: 

1.  The  accounts  are  better  kept. 

2.  They  are  better  understood  by  those  who  keep  them.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
those  who  are  inexact  in  their  methods  should  find  something  to  disturb  them  in  keep- 
ing an  accurate  record  of  their  educational  work,  but  when  this  has  been  well  done 
none  have  a  higher  appreciation  of  its  value. 

3.  New  officers  are  specially  aided  in  taking  up  their  duties  by  greater  fulness  and 
accuracy  of  records. 

4.  The  public  is  better  able  to  inform  itself  in  regard  to  every  phase  of  education. 
Thrae  is  in  most  people  a  fondness  for  fair  and  frank  dealing.  In  the  recent  serious 
assaults  upon  many  local  systems  of  education,  not  a  few  would  have  been  overturned 
had  the  records  of  the  past  ten  years  been  as  imperfect  as  those  of  the  previous 
decade. 

5.  No  man  now  need  blunder  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  his  own  experience 
or  observation.  He  has  within  his  reach  the  recorded  experience  of  forty-four  million 
people ;  ho  need  not  err  in  estimating  the  relation  of  his  work  or  of  his  system  or 
school  to  that  of  others,  or  to  the  whole  educational  working  force  of  the  country. 

StatisHeal  swmmary  of  insHtuHons,  instructm'S,  and  atudentSf  as  collected  hy  the  United  Statoe 

Bureau  of  Education,  for  1872,  1873,  and  1874. 


City  schools 

Normal  achools 

Commercial  and  biuinoM 
colleges. 

KindergSrten 

Imititotions  for  secondary 
instruction. 

Preparatory  MhooU 

Institutions  for  the  supe- 
rior instruetion  of  women. 

Universities  and  coUegea  .. 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 


1872. 
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it) 
08 
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70 
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87 
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23,104 
773 
268 


4.501 

(d) 
1,617 

8.040 
724 
435 
151 


Pi 


1.216,807 
11.778 
8,451 


08,920 

11,288 

45,617 
5,805 
8,351 
1.076 


1873. 


1874. 
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(b) 
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112 


044 

86 
205 

823 
70 
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37 
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27,726 
887 
614 


5,058 

600 
2,120 

3,106 
747 
573 
158 


4 


1.564,063 
16,620 
22,307 


118, 570 

12,487 
24,613 

52,053 
8,050 
3,838 
2,112 


1 

• 

1 

(e) 

16,488 

124 

066 

126 

577 

55 

125 

1,031 

5,406 

01 

607 

209 

2,285 

343 

3,783 

72 

600 

113 

507 

38 

181 

Pi 


076,837 
24,405 
25,802 

1,636 
08,170 

11.414 
23.445 

56,602 
7,244 
4.356 
2,585 


a9M  cHIm  were  Included  in  1872,  which  had  a  population,  according  to  the  ninth  census,  of  8,036,037. 

6538  dties,  towns,  and  Tilli^ces  were  included  in  1873,  which  had  a  population  of  10,042,802. 

el27  cities,  containing  10,000  Inhabitants  or  more,  were  included  in  1874;  their  aggreg;atA  '^o^Ts^aN^sm. 

6,637,005. 
tflnohided  in  the  butOtaUaBs  for  aeccadary  /nstmctfoiL 
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StatiaUoal  summary  of  tMstitutions,  insirttctars,  andsiudenta,  j-c, — Continaed. 


• 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 
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1 

1 
1 

• 

I 
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99 

40 

29 
9 
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56 

1 

i 

9 

1 

4 
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Schools  of  medicine,  of  deii> 
tistry,  and  of  phjumaoy. 

Institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Jnstitations  for  the  blind . . . 

Schools  for  feeble-minded 

87 
86 
27 

726 
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513 

5.995 
4.837 
1,856 

94 

40 

28 
9 

178 
84 

1,148 

289 

545- 
213 

1,484 
579 

8.681 

4.534 

1,916 
758 

82,107 
6^858 

1,121 
275 

525 

812 

1,678 
693 

9,095 

4,900 

1.942 
1.265 

• 

children. 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial 
schools,  and  miscellane- 
ous charities. 

Heform  schools 

77 
26 

852 
331 

10,824 
4,230 

26,300 
10,948 

Statistical  summary  of  institutionSj  instructorSf  and  students,  <is  collected  by  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  EducaHon,  for  1875,  1876,  and  1877. 


1875. 


i 


City  schools 

Kormal  schools 

Commercial  and  business 
.  colleges. 

Slindergarten 

Institutions  for  secondary 

instruction. 

Preparatory  schools 

Institutions  for  the  supe> 

rior  instruction  of  women. 
ITniversities  md  colleges  . . 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology 

'  Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  den- 
tistry, and  of  pharmacy. 
Institutions  for  the  deaf 

and  dumb. 
"Institutions  for  the  blind . . . 
Schools  for  feeble-minded 

children. 
Orphan  asylums,  industrial 

schools,  and  misoellane- 
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*^Beform  schools 
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74 
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43 
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41 

29 
9 
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22.152   1,180,880 


1,031 
504 

216 
6,081 

746 
2,405 

3,009 
758 
615 
221 

.1,172 

293 

498 
317 

1,789 


678 


29,105 
26,109 

2,^09 
108,235 

12,954 
23.795 

58.894 
7,157 
5,234 
2,677 
9.971 

6,087 

» 

2,054 
1,372 

54,204 


10,670 


1876. 


i 

i 


(b) 
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130 
1.229 

105 
225 

356 
75 

124 
42 

102 

42 

29 
11 

885 


51 


23,504 

1,065 

599 

364 
5,009 

736 
2,404 

3,920 
793 
580 
218 

1,201 

812 

580 
818 

3,197 


800 


1,843,487 
83.921 
25^234 

4,090 
106,647 

12,860 
23,856 

66,481 
7.614 
4,268 
2,664 

10,143 

5.209 

2,083 
1,560 

47.439 


12,087 


1877. 


I 


(e) 

152 

134 

129 
1,226 

114 
220 

851 
74 

124 
43 

106 

43 

30 
11 


s 

V 
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0 


23,830 

1,189 

568 

836 
5,963 

796 
2,305 

8,998 
781 
564 
175 

1,278' 

346 

566 
355 


1,249,271 
87,082 
23,496 

3,931 
98,371 

12,510 
23.022 

57.334 
8,550 
3,965 
2.811 

11,225 

5,743 

2,170 
1,781 


a  177  cities,  each  containing  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  were  reported  in  1875;  their  aggregate  popu 
ft t  ion  was  8,804,654. 

^JO^  cltiea  of  7, 500  inhahltantB  or  more  were  reported  in  1876 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  9, 128,955. 
cJOSeitiea  of  7, 500  inbAbiUokta  or  more  are  reported  in  1877 ;  th^  oggceg^ie  vo^n^atUni  la  9,099,025. 
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The  above  may  be  called  a  sninmary  of  the  summaries  which  will  be  given  in  this 
part  of  my  report.  In  considering  the  inquiries  possible  in  this  report,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  only  a  limited  number  of  the  inferences  that  may  be  Justly  drawn 
from  its  facts  are  mentioned  or  even  hinted  at  in  these  summaries.  Moreover,  however 
great  the  effort  to  condense  into  the  report  the  great  mass  of  trustworthy  statements  fur- 
nished to  the  Office,  and  thus  to  convey  the  largest  amount  of  information  possible,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  always  In  view,  in  all  this  work,  as  a  special  object, 
the  promotion  of  the  thorough  study  of  educational  statistics,  with  the  hope  that  these 
may  be  steadily  advanced  toward  perfection,  and  thus  become  more  and  more  valu- 
able to  all  who  seriously  seek  right  educational  theory  and  practice  for  themselves, 
their  children,  their  country,  or  their  State. 

In  taking  up  the  following  mass  of  figures  it  is  not  improper,  therefore,  to  recall  the 
observations  made  some  years  ago  by  that  eminent  scientist  Dr.  Ficker : 

School  statistics  include  an  exhibit  of  the  actual  state  of  education  and  its  results 
at  a  certain  given  moment,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  laws  which  regulate  tlieiii. 
The  very  name,  which,  perhaps,  would  better  be  '^educational  statistics,''  shows  the 
importance  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  which  has  recently,  more  than  ever 
before,  occupied  the  attention  of  statisticians. 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  there  can  be  any  educational  statistics,  and  it  has 
seemed  doubtful  whether  statisticians,  with  the  means  at  their  command,  could  suc- 
cessfully enter  a  field  where  the  exhibit  of  mere  facts  would  least  of  all  seem  sufficioiit. 
Education,  however,  is  not  altogether  beyond  the  statistician's  reach.  Tables  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  important  but  not  the  only  element  of  his  exhibit.  He  may  aljto  give 
existing  facts  and  results  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  brief  summary,  only  it  Kb  on  la  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  summary  of  facts  and  the  developiuent  of 
lawB.  On  no  other  field  of  inquiry,  perhaps,  will  he  have  to  weigh  each  expn'ssion  so 
carefully  in  order  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  mixins  individual  opinions  with  his 
exhibit  of  facts  or  of  merelv  coloring  them  according  to  his  own  point  of  view. 

The  fact  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  statistics  cannot  go,  must  not  (U'terthe 
statistician.  Even  in  that  part  of  statistics  which  occupies  itself  most  with  mere 
figures,  financial  statistics,  there  are  points  which  the  scatisticiau  cauuot  reach. 

Should  no  attempt  be  made  to  give  educational  statistics  because  they  also  have 
their  limits ;  because  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  give  all  the 
individual  methods  of  instruction  or  the  free  form  of  scientific  activity  at  a  univer- 
sity t  Most  assuredly  not,  for,  even  if  only  attempts  are  made,  the  way  may  be  cleared 
and  the  limits  of  inquiry  more  clearly  denned. 

The  develo])ment  of  statistics  as  a  science  has  convinced  statisticians  that  there  is 
only  one  admissible  method  of  giving  facts,  viz,  the  comparative  method,  the  results 
of  which  gain  all  the  more  trustworthiness  the  wider  the  range  from  which  facts 
have  been  gathered. 

The  question  as  to  whether  there  can  be  any  educational  statistics  naturally  leads 
to  the  question  of  the  poesibilitv  of  international  educational  statistics. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  best  and  noblest  blossom  on  the  tree  of  human  culture, 
the  development  of  the  intellect  and  of  morals,  blooms  in  every  country  on  its  own 
ground  and  under  x>eculiar  conditions.  The  educational  system  of  a  nation  bears, 
therefore,  in  every  country  its  own  distinctive  impress,  to  understand  which  thoroughly 
would  require  a  retrospective  view  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  present  condition.  The 
same  difference  observable  in  the  financial,  military,  or  commercial  state  of  nations 

may  also  be  seen  in  their  different  educational  systems. 

•  •••••• 

The  way  in  which  education  develops  itself  in  a  country  will  be  the  only  sure  stand- 
ard of  measuring  the  intellectual  development  of  its  inhabitants.  The  gathering  and 
exhibiting  of  the  facts  which  express  this  development  are  therefore  sjnionyinous  with 
the  statistics  of  a  nation's  most  cherished  treasure,  its  intellectual  development.  And 
as  there  is  only  one  true  intellectual  development,  though  showing  itself  in  different 
forms,  thus  there  can  also  be  only  one  way  of  statistically  representing  it.  Educa- 
tional statistics  must,  therefore,  besides  schools,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  woi*d,  also 
include  all  other  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art. 

International  educational  statistics  must  therefore  have  regard  to  institutions 
which  may  exist  in  one  and  not  in  another  state,  where,  it  may  be,  education  has  not 
yet  reached  a  sufficiently  high  degree  of  development  or  where  peculiar  circumst«noes 

J  prevent  the  establishment  of  certain  institution^  of  learning;  provided  only  that  such 
acts  form  really  essential  points  in  the  educational  system  of  a  nation — for  educa- 
tioDAl  statistics  are  not  to  be  a  mere  curiosity  shop.    Since  there  is  no  dowH,  \.\i«vi^  «l'& 
to  the  feasibility  of  exhibiting  the  educational  statistics  of  a  cowivtry ,  \t  ^\\\  \ccv\c\i\^«& 
be  doubted  that  saeh  an  exhibit  will  exercise  a  beneficial  ixLfiiieiiceoii<&CLVicaXvo\i\X£KM* 
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HcTO,  also,  sfi  in  BO  many  otber  respects,  it  proves  Ime  that  good  atatistica  arc  the  com- 
moD  property  of  tlie  whole  nation.  Napoleon  I  said :  "Statistics  mean  the  keeping  an 
exact  account  of  a  natiou'a  affairs,  and  withont  each  an  account  there  is  no  safety." 
And  Go9tbe  said :  ''  1  do  not  know  nheUier  flgores  govern  tbe  norld,  bnt  this  I  do 
know — they  ahow  how  it  is  governed." 

Qood  educational  statistics  wiil  show  the  present  generation  occupied  witli  caring 
for  a  fhtore  one ;  it  will  faithfully  depict  a  nation's  nopes  and  fears  connectod  with 
this  care,  and  will  thereby  enable  states  and  individnals  to  preserve  the  intellectual 
heritage  of  centones  long  gone  by,  and  transmit  it  to  the  coming  generatdons.  Edn- 
catinnal  statUtics  alone  can  show  the  way  ont  of  the  bewildering  maze  of  different 
educational  systems ;  they  wilt  be  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  in  a  state  occu- 
pied with  a  reform  of  it«  educational  system.  All  snch  refomis  would  build  on  a  very 
unsafe  foundation  if  they  h.id  not  been  preceded  oad  were  not  ooDstaatly  accompanied 
by  most  exhaustive  educational  statistics. 

Dr.  Engel,  the  eminent  director  of  the  Prnsaian  Bureau  of  Statistics,  under  the  bead 
of  methods  of  exhibiting  the  results  of  statistical  inquiry,  enDinerates  (1)  descriptive 
exhibit,  (3)  tabular  exhibit,  and  (3)  graphic  exhibit. 

In  pieiiaring  these  reports  I  have  nut  been  nnmindful  of  this  threefold  presentation 
of  rt^Bults,  bnt  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  Office  have  not  pemiitt«d  that  nse  of 
graphics  wbich  I  have  desired.  A  few,  however,  of  an  inexpensive  character,  are  in- 
troduced in  connection  with  the  summaiiea  which  foUow. 
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REt^ORT   OP   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP   EDUCATION. 


Diagram  No.  1,  showing  the  different  school  ages  in  the  States  and  TciTitorics  during  1877. 
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The  above  dia|p*aiii  shows  that  there  are  seventeen  different  school  ages  in  the  States 
and  Territories,  of  which  the  longest,  from  the  fourth  to  the  twenty-first  year,  ext^tnds 
over  seventeen  years.  The  shortest,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  covers  a 
period  of  six  years  only. 

The  first  is  practically  too  long  for  any  public  school  system  which  does  not  include 
superior  instruction,  and  the  last  is  as  evidently  too  short  to  allow  the  timely  and 
effectual  training  which  every  child  should  receive.  The  period  of  ten  years  between 
the  sixth  and  the  sixteenth  year,  which  is  approved  by  many  of  our  best  educators  as 
the  most  suit-able  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  education,  is  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  which  cross  the  diagram  horizontally. 

Diagram  No.  2  shows  on  the  left  what  percentage  of  the  population  of  legal  school 
•ge  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  was  in  daily  average  att-endance :  and  on  the 
right  what  percentage  of  said  population  was  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  The  fact 
that  the  school  age  varies  widely  in  different  States  not  only  partially  accounts  for 
the  relative  positions  of  the  States  indicat4>d  in  the  table,  but  also  explains  how  it  is 
that  iu  Massachusetts  more  than  100  i)er  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  reported 
enrolled. 

The  percentage  of  daily  average  attendance  is  not  given  in  the  States  of  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  the 
Territories  of  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  Now  Mexico,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
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Tablk  1.— Pabt  1.— Suumarg  IS)  of  the  ntMberefteadttnempIoytd  in  tlte  jmblio  lAooU, 
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Taule  I. — pAitT^.— 6'4iHininr^  (A)  ■>/ annual  lueonie  aitd  expeitdiliirt,  4e- — Contioued. 
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XXIY         BEPOBT   OF  THE   G0MMI8SI0NEB   OF  EDUCATION. 

BRIKF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  KDCCATIONAL  CONDITION  OK  THE  STATES. 

The  comparisouH  made  under  this  head  are,  as  a  rule,  between  the  school  years 
1875-76  and  1876-77. 

MKW  KNOLAKD  BTATE8  —  MAIN K. 

Here,  ouce  again,  we  find  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  reported  number  of  youth 
of  school  age,  with  a  like  decrease  in  the  number  registered  in  summer  schools ;  but 
the  average  attendance  in  these  summer  schools  was  1,876  greater  than  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  while  in  winter  schools  there  were  2,962  more  enrolled  and  1,677  more  in 
average  attendance.  Then,  notwithstanding  diminished  receipts  for  schools  and  con- 
sequent diminution  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  the  number  engaged  in  teaching  was  greater 
than  in  1875-76,  and  more  of  them  were  graduates  of  normal  schools,  an  indication  of 
improving  quality.  The  number  of  such  normal  graduates  engaged,  it  appears,  might 
have  been  considerably  greater  had  not  a  mistaken  parsimony  led  to  the  engagement 
of  poor  teachers  at  low  rates  in  preference  to  giving  more  skilled  teachers  reasonable 
wages. 

NEW  HAMP8UIRK. 

• 

According  to  returns  from  the  selectmen  in  this  State,  the  youth  between  5  and  15 
appear  to  be  12,199  less  than  at  the  last  report,  while  there  were  1,336  more  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  246  more  in  private  schools,  and  266  fewer  attending  no  school.  Male 
teachers  were  more  numerous  and  the  proportion  of  teachers  trained  in  normal  schools 
was  greater ;  while  the  number  of  schools  increased  by  64,  one  of  them  a  town  high 
school.  Fewer  school-houses  were  reported  unfit  for  use  and  the  number  supplied  with 
blackboards  was  10  greater.  At  other  points  there  was  a  decline :  smaller  average 
attendance  in  the  schools,  smaller  number  in  the  higher  branches,  34  fewer  graded 
schools,  slight  decrease  in  the  average  term  of  schools,  diminution  of  teachers'  wages, 
and  falling  off  in  receipts  and  expenditures. 

VEBMOHT. 

With  152  fewer  youth  of  school  age  (5-20)  we  yet  find  695  more  of  that  age  in  public 
schools,  an  increase  of  2,028  iu  the  total  enrolment  and  of  5,844  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance— a  most  creditable  record.  With  26  more  public  schools,  the  average  school 
term  was  increased  by  one  day  and  a  tenth,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  male  teachers 
was  employed  in  the  schools  ;  there  were  also  greater  receipts  for  the  support  of  the 
school  system — an  unusual  thing  in  these  hard  times.  With  the  exception  of  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age,  the  only  falling  off  was  in  the  number  of  female 
teachers  (largely  made  up  "by  the  increase  of  males),  in  the  wages  paid  teachers,  and 
in  the  general  expenditures  on  the  schools. 

M.iSSACnUSETTB. 

Advance  in  most  respects  continues  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Notwithstanding  a 
decrease  of  4,459  in  the  number  of  her  youth  of  school  age,  Massachusetts  enrolled 
2,056  more  iu  public  day  schools  and  had  3,801  more  in  average  attendance  than  in 
1875-76 ;  accommodating  this  increased  enrolment  and  attendance  in  14  more  ordinary 
day  schools  and  4  more  public  high  schools;  although,  from  some  cause  unexplained, 
there  were  131  fewer  teachers  reported  iu  the  day  schools  than  in  the  previous  year.' 
The  evening  schools  were  fewer  by  22,  and  yet  had  81  more  teachers  and  2,192  more 
pupils  than  in  1875-76.  The  unincorporated  private  schools  increased  by  44,*and 
the  estimated  average  attendance  on  them  by  715;  but  the  incorporated  academies 
-  seem  to  have  lost  in  nimiber  of  schools  as  the  others  gained,  and  to  have  had  upon 
their  rolls  1,837  fewer  pupils ;  the  tuition  fees  of  both  classes  of  these  private  schools 
fell  off  very  considerably.  .    • 

'The number  that  bad  been  ivameA  hi  normal  schools  was,  however,  618  greater;  so  that  there  was 
j»roportIonat<;ly  grcMer  teaching  skill,  even  with  fewer  teachen. 
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BHODK  ISLAITD. 

Advance  here  too  is  apparent,  the  public  schools  enrolling  631  more  pupils  and 
having  541  more  in  average  attendance,  besides  higher  proportionate  increase  in  the 
enrolment  and  attendance  in  evening  schools.  There  were  also  12  more  school  build- 
ings, 31  more  pnblic  day  schools  (30  of  them  graded),  24  more  teachers  in  the  day 
schools  and  27  more  in  evening  schools,  with  only  a  slight  falling  off  in  wages,  and, 
what  is  unusual  in  these  times,  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  on  the  schools  notwith- 
standing a  slight  decrease  in  the  income. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  had  1,910  more  youth  of  school  age,  102  more  of  them  enrolled  in  publio 
day  schools  and  364  more  in  other  schools,  1  more  public  school,  7  more  graded  schools, 
39  more  sehool-honses  in  good  condition,  20  more  teachers  in  winter  and  21  more  in 
sammer,  with  124  more  continued  in  the  same  school ;  the  only  diminutions  were  in 
teachers'  wages  and  in  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  public  schools. 

lODDLU  ATLANTIC  STATES— NEW  YOEK. 

With  a  slight  increase  in  the  school  x>opulation,  we  are  met  here  by  an  apparent 
decrease  of  43,484  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  due  to  the  omission  of  duplicate 
enrolments  in  the  New  York  City  schools.  Allowing  for  this  change,  the  enrolment  is 
increased  instead  of  being  lessened,  and  the  average  dally  attendance  was  17,927 
greater  than  in  1875-76.  In  most  other  respects  there  is  comparatively  little  change, 
this  great  State  holding  well  its  previous  stand  as  to  the  number  of  schools  and  of 
teachers,  and  somewhat  lengthening  the  average  school  term,  notwithstanding  a 
much  smaller  income  for  the  support  of  schools  and  consequent  decrease  of  teachers' 
wages.  A  strong  effort  to  bring  abont  a  change  from  the  existing  district  system  to  a 
town  system,  which  failed  for  the  year,  will  still  be  firmly  advocated. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

The  children  of  school  age  numbered  3,552  more  than  in  1875-76,  the  public  school 
enrolment  2,457  more,  the  average  daily  attendance  4,441  more,  outrunning  the  in- 
crease of  school  population.  The  increase  of  public  schools  was  14;  of  departments 
in  them,  35;  of  sittings  for  pupils,  2,601;  while  private  and  church  schools  fell  off 
con.Hiderably  in  number,  though  the  enrolment  in  those  remaining  was  increased. 
Fewer  teachers  for  public  schools  were  licensed  in  the  year  because  a  higher  standard 
was  maintained,  an  improvement  in  quality  being  justly  hold  more  important  than 
an  increase  of  numbers.  As  elsewhere,  diminished  receipts  for  schools  compelled  an 
unfortunate  reduction  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  though  the  decrease  was  not  very  great. 

FENNSTLVANIA. 

There  beiii<;  no  arrangements  in  this  State  for  an  annual  school  census,  the  number 
of  school  age  cannot  be  determined  from  year  to  year.  As  to  enrolment  and  attend- 
ance in  the  pnblic  schools  for  1876-'77,  the  record  seems  to  indicate  some  arrest  of  the 
great  progress  which  preceded  the  centennial  year,  for  although  the  enrolment  reached 
5,067  more  than  in  1875-76,  it  foil  short  by  7,305  of  the  increase  in  that  year  over  the 
preceding  one;  while  the  average  attendance,  3,121  less  than  in  1875-76,  forms  a 
marked  contrast  with  the  incrciise  in  that  itrem  (26,870)  which  api>eared  in  1875-76 
over  1874-75.  The  ])npilsin  private  schools  also  fell  off  1,325,  when  the  previous  year 
had  shown  an  increase  of  1,058.  Of  course,  in  view  of  the  hard  times,  there  were 
smaller  receipts  and  expondituren  for  school  puri>oses  and  much  of  the  cutting  down 
of  teachers'  wages  noted  elsewhere.  Other  things  indicate  gratifying  progress :  286 
more  pnblic  schools,  333  more  of  them  graded,  331  more  with  uniform  text  books, 
1,532  more  in  which  drawing  is  taught,  494  more  in  which  vocal  music  forms  a  study, 
and  185  more  in  which  some  higher  branches  are  taught,  with  400  moTi^  \)\\\>\\^  ^\ks^ 
teachers. 
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DBLAWAKE. 

The  public  bcIiooI  reports  in  this  St>ate  beiug  bieuuial  and  none  being  due  till  the 
close  of  1878;  the  information  respecting  the  schools  in  1677  is  limited.  The  facts  pre- 
sented show,  however,  an  increase  of  2,474  pupils  in  the  public  schools  and  of  71 
teachers.  The  items  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the  schools  and  of  pay  for  teach- 
ers are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 

MABYLAXD. 

Here,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  want  of  a  school  census,  we  can  tell  nothing  .-is 
to  growth  or  decrease  in  the  population  of  school  age ;  but  the  report  for  1H76-77 
shows  4,078  more  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  2,657  more  iii  daily  average  attendance. 
84  more  schools  for  whites  and  20  more  for  colored  youth ;  to  meet  this  increase,  o() 
more  teachers  to  instruct  new  classes  formed,  2  days'  more  time  for  teaching,  and  (an 
exception  to  the  rule  during  the  year)  an  increase,  although  not  a  large  one,  in  both 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  State  school  purposes,  the  teachers  suffering  only  the 
slight  reduction  of  30  cents  in  their  average  monthly  salaries. 

vir(;lnta. 

Here  there  was  an  increase  of  5, 118  in  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  of  2,600  in  average 
daily  attendance,  of  134  in  number  of  schools  taught,  and  of  120  in  that  of  tcaehcrs 
employed,  with  a  decrease  of  $19,332  in  expenditures  for  public  schools,  of  ^1.8,5  in 
the  average  monthly  pay  of  men,  and  of  $3  in  that  of  women. 

80UTHBRX  ATLANTIC  STATES— NORTH  CAKOLDfA. 

In  North  Carolina  there  has  been  an  increase  of  13,807  in  school  population  and  of 
2,699  in  enrolment;  a  decrease  of  512  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  of  $04,r>«>l 
in  receipts  for  public  schools,  and  of  $46,450  in  expenditures. 

801-Tll  CABOLINA. 

In  South  Carolina  the  figures  show  a  decrease  in  all  important  points  since  l<^7;'-76. 
The  number  of  youth  of  school  age  is  less  by  9,843;  that  of  enrolment  in  public 
schools,  by  20,689;  that  of  public  schools  taught,  by  293 ;  that  of  teachers  emj^loyed, 
by  394 ;  the  public  school  receipts  fell  off  $267,907  and  the  expenditures  $197,850. 

QKORGIA. 

G^rgia  makes  no  report  for  1877  as  to  the  condition  of  public  schools,  the  educa- 
tional reports  there  being  biennial.  A  letter  from  Superintendent  Orr,  however, 
states,  in  general  terms,  that  the  public  school  system  is  stea<lily  gaining  grouini. 

FLORIDA. 

Sinc<)  the  printing  of  the  abstract  for  this  State  the  statistics  for  1876-77  have  come 
in.  They  show  a  decrease  of  1,843  in  the  youth  of  school  age ;  an  increase  of  5,081  in 
the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  of  5,152  in  the  average  attendance,  of  271  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  emjdoyed,  of  216  in  the  number  of  public  schools,  and  of  $37,61;^'  in  the 
expenditure  for  them  —  an  encouraging  record. 

Gin^  STATES— ALABAMA. 

The  school  statistics  from  Alabama  show  an  encouraging  advance  in  1877.     There 

is  an  apparent  decrease  of  35,779  in  school  population,  but  this  results  chiefly  from  a 

change  in  the  legal  school  age,  which  now  includes  youth  from  7  to  21,  instead  of 

fr«m  5  to  20,  as  formerly.    There  is  an  increase  of  14,337  in  the  number  enrolled  in 

pnhYjo  /ichoo].%  of  1,012  in  the  number  of  schools  reported,  of  2  days  in  length  of  term, 
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of  374  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  of  65  cent^s  in  their  average  monthly  pay, 
of  179,966  in  the  receipts  for  school  purposes,  and  of  $55,!^17  in  the  expenditnres. 

MISSieSIFPI. 

In  Mississippi  there  was  a  decrease  reported  of  30,930  in  school  population,  of 
14,024  in  colored  youth  attending  public  schools,  of  14,207  in  average  enrolment,  of 
3  days  in  the  average  term  of  country  schools,  and  of  |10.67i  in  the  average  monthly 
salary  paid  teachers.  There  were,  on  the  other  hand,  8,348  more  white  youth  in 
the  schools  than  last  year,  25  more  days  of  school  term  in  cities,  and  696  more  whito 
teachers  and  454  more  colored  teachers  employed.  There  was,  too,  a  reported  in- 
crease in  the  public  school  income  of  $55,564  and  in  expenditure  of  $63,455. 

IX>UISIA}IA. 

In  Louisiana,  with  an  increase  of  1^0,693  in  public  school  enrolment,  of  2,075  in  aver- 
age attendance,  of  38  days  in  the  school  term,  of  $14  in  the  monthly  pay  of  men  teaih- 
ing  and  of  $4  in  that  of  women,  there  was  a  decrease  of  8,655  in  school  population, 
of  108  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  of  $308,641  in  the  receipts  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  of  $406,180  in  the  expenditures. 

TEXAS. 

In  Texas  the  figures  show  a  decrease  from  1875,  the  date  of  the  last  report,  of  83,837 
in  school  population  (largely  if  not  wholly  due  to  a  change  in  the  school  age  from  6-18 
to  B-14),  of  15,515  in  enrolment,  of  $230,153  in  expenditure,  and  of  12  days  in  the  school 
term.  The  only  items  which  offset  these  are  those  of  public  schools  reported  autl  of 
the  expenditure  on  each  pupil  enrolled,  the  schools  numbering  389  more  than  in  the 
year  l875-*76  and  the  expenditure  for  each  pupil  increasing  by  23  cent«. 

NORTHERN  CENTRAL  STATES— XEBRABK A. 

Nebraska  has  for  some  years  past  printed  no  school  report,  and  has  ha4l  to  struggle 
with  the  impoverishment  from  drought  and  locusts  which  in  1874  and  1875  put  a  sud- 
den check  to  her  previously  swift  advance.  The  Legislature,  fi-om  this  impoverish- 
ment, cut  down  the  school  tax  in  1875  from  2  mills  to  1  mill  on  the  dollar,  and  made 
other  changes  which  greatly  reduced  the  resources  of  the  public  schools.  The  State 
superintendent  thinks,  however,  that  in  1877  the  asi>ect  of  school  affairs  was  bright- 
ening, and  that  there  are  the  beginnings  of  a  fair  x)rogre88  upward  and  onward  in 
the  schools. 

MUnCESOTA. 

Minnesota  report-s  an  a<lditional  enrolment  in  the  schools  which  exceeds  the  10,000 
increase  of  school  population,  22  more  school-houses,  a  school  term  longer  on  an  aver- 
Ag6  by  4  days,  339  more  teachers  in  public  schools,  an  increase  of  the  pay  of  men 
teachers,  with  an  average  decrease  in  that  of  women  of  79  cents  a  month.  The  re- 
turns from  local  officers  are  not  sufficiently  fill  I  and  accurate  to  determine  whether 
income  and  expenditure  for  public  schools  increased  or  decreasml,  but  there  seems  to 
have  been  some  decrease. 

WI8C0X8IN. 

Wisconsin  reports  an  increase  of  3,577  children  of  school  age,  of  8,972  in  the  public 
school  enrolment  of  these,  l>e8ides  112  above  or  uuder  age.  There  were,  too,  21  luore 
State  school-houses,  40  more  of  brick  or  stone,  127  more  with  good  outbuildings,  more 
graded  schools,  more  that  supplie<l  text  books  to  their  pupils,  larger  valuation  of 
school  property,  and  larger  receipts  and  expenditures  for  schools.  There  was  hardly 
any  falling  off  except  in  the  length  of  the  school  term,  the  pay  of  women  teac-her^  in 
the  cities,  the  general  pay  in  county  schools,  and  the  attendance  \\\  \\T\v;!k.\c  ^t\iv>v>\s» 
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MICHIGAN. 

The  figures  here  aliow  a  large  proportionate  increase,  for,  although  the  population 
of  school  age  was  only  469,444  in  1876-77,  that  was  an  advance  of  9,636  on  the  num- 
ber for  1875-76,  while  the  additional  eniolment  in  the  public  schools  (12,043)  and  the 
additional  arerage  attendance  in  them  (10,000)  more  than  overtook  the  advance  in 
the  census  of  school  children.  Then,  too,  though  there  were  8  fewer  graded  schools 
reported,  the  number  of  ungraded  ones  increased  by  121,  the  number  of  school-houses 
by  147,  the  sittings  in  them  by  5,096,  and  the  teachers  numbered  167  more,  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  them  men  than  in  the  year  before.  This,  moreover,  does  not 
Include  private  schools,  of  which  there  were  11  more  rei>orted,  with  an  Increase  of  10 
teachers  and  of  925  pupils.  The  pay  of  men  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  however, 
fell  off  $5.96  a  month  on  an  average  and  that  of  women  83  cents  a  month,  while  school 
receipts  throughout  the  State  decreased  by  |275,680  and  the  expenditures  by  $277,884.^ 

lOWA. 

This  vigorous  young  State  of  the  West  plucks  the  palm  for  1876-77  from  the  hands 
of  the  greatest  eastern  ones,  showing  an  increase  over  1875-76  of  13,939  youth  of 
school  age,  of  22,338  registered  in  public  schools,  of  22,057  in  average  attendance,  of 
565  public  schools,  of  9  days  in  the  average  length  of  the  school  term,  of  388  public 
school-houses,  of  814  teachers,  and  of  |908,844  expenditure  for  schools.  A  diminution 
of  138,495  in  the  receipts  for  public  schools  seems  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
these  great  gains,  and  so  does  the  slight  decrease  of  473  in  the  attendance  on  private 
schools.  The  male  teachers  had  their  pay  cut  down  |2.49  on  an  average  a  month ; 
women's  pay 'was  raised  about  60  cents  a  month,  a  necessarily  smaller  rate  because 
they  are  much  more  numerous. 

ILLINOIS. 

In  Illinois  there  are  biennial  reports  in  even  years,  so  that  full  statistics  cannot  be 
had  for  the  odd  one.  But  the  few  given  show  steady  progress:  18,765  more  children 
of  school  age,  27,043  more  enrolled  in  public  schools,  10,000  more  in  private  schools, 
public  school-houses  increased  by  390  and  the  receipts  for  the  support  of  such  schools 
by  11,191,873;  the  only  falling  off  was  in  the  number  and  pay  of  teachers  (this  last 
not  going  so  far  as  in  many  other  States),  in  the  expenditures  for  schools,  and  in  the 
estimated  value  of  school  property,  put  lower  probably  to  correspond  with  the  shrink- 
age of  values  in  general. 

INDIAXA. 

The  full  statistics  of  this  State  are  presented  only  in  the  alternate,  even  years,  a 
brief  abstract  of  them  going  to  the  governor  in  the  odd  years.  Those  for  1877,  com- 
pared with  the  fuller  ones  of  1876,  seem  to  show  decrease  in  important  points.  Thus, 
though  the  youth  of  school  age  numbered  15,476  more  and  the  teachers  employed  163 
more,  there  were  17,544  fewer  pupiU  reported  as  enrolled  in  the  State  schools  and 
15,844  fewer  in  average  daily  attendance,  with  a  decline  of  $210,196  in  school  income 
and  of  $247,319  in  school  expenditiure,  the  wages  of  male  teachers  diminishing  on  an 
averivge  $1.93  a  mouth  and  those  of  women  $2.20.  These  showings  form  a  trying  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  year  before,  when,  except  in  the  pay  of  male  teachers,  there  was 
a  larc^e  advance  at  all  these  points. 

■  The  statistics  of  public  high  schools  for  this  State  will  not  be  found  in  their  plRCo  in  the  abstract. 
They  are.  as  derived  from  the  tables  of  Superintendent  Tarbell's  rei>ort  for  1876-'77,  schools  with  at 
least  one  class  in  high  school  studies,  85;  pupils  in  such  studies,  5,852.  The  studies  include  arithmetic, 
algebiu,  geometry,  drawing,  composition,  grammar,  general  history,  the  natund  sciences,  government, 
rhetoric,  English  literature,  French  or  Crerman,  and  in  many  cases  Latin  and  Greek.  For  statistics  of 
commercial  and  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  in 
the  State,  see  Tables  IV,  YI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  sommaries  of  them  in  this  part 
of  the  report. 
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OHIO. 

The  statistics  of  1876-77  show  that  the  school  population  of  Ohio  (1,027,248)  in- 
creased only  1,613  over  that  of  the  preceding  year,  her  enrolment  fell  off  723,  and  the 
average  attendance  in  her  15,000  public  schools  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  in  her  much 
lees  numerous  private  schools.  There  was  an  increase  in  some  other  things,  but  a  pro- 
portionately small  one;  36 more  public  school-houses,  553  more  public  school  rooms,  157 
more  teachers,  and  185  more  permanently  employed;  the  teachers  suffered,  however, 
on  the  whole,  a  considerable  apparent  decrease  in  their  salaries,  and,  as  in  other  large 
States,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  schools  fell  off,  to  tlie  extent  of  |729,230  in 
receipts  and  $426,136  in  expenditures. 

80UTHERN  CENHUL  BTATB8— WEST  VIROnOA. 

West  Virginia  shows  an  increase  of  4,863  in  school  population,  of  8,204  in  pupils 
enrolled,  of  f  107,167  in  school  income,  aud  of  |78,112  iu  expenditure.  There  were  110 
more  public  schools  in  operation  than  the  previous  year  and  232  more  teachers.  The 
average  attendance,  ou  the  other  baud,  was  4,190  less;  the  average  monthly  pay  of 
men  teaching  was  decreased  by  14  cents  and  that  of  women  by  |1.32. 

KKNTUCKY. 

In  this  State  there  was  an  increase  of  13,777  iu  school  population,  with  a  decrease 
of  17,607  in  average  attendance  and  of  59  in  the  number  of  school-houses  built.  The 
income  for  public  school  purposes  was  greater  by  $313,786  and  the  eRtiiuat-e<l  value  of 
school  property  by  $330,000. 

TENXEfSBEE. 

Here  there  has  beeu  au  iucreaso  of  8,327  in  scholastic  population,  of  33,463  iu  enrol- 
ment, of  16,358  iu  average  daily  attendance,  of  707  in  the  mmiber  of  public  schools, 
of  $41,870  in  the  valuation  of  school  property,  and  of  791  in  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed, with  a  decrease  of  $3.65  in  their  average  monthly  pay.  Receipts  for  schools 
felloff  $120,312  and  expenditures  $37,148. 

Missouni. 

The  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  annual  Sfate  rrport 
for  1877  deprives  us  of  the  opportunity  to  compare  the  educational  condition  with 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Hannibal,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Louis  send 
statistics  and  printed  statements  which  indicate  educational  activity  and  progress, 
St.  Louis  particularly,  with  her  excellent  school  system,  almost  redeeming  by  her 
steadfastness  of  advance  the  comparative  sluggishness  in  school  affairs  of  some  other 
portions  of  the  State. 

KANSAS. 

In  1877  there  was  an  iucrease  of  19,884  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  10,695  in  the  enrol- 
ment in  public  schools,  and  of  28,716  in  the  average  daily  attendance.*  There  were 
also  127  more  school-houses,  475  more  teachers,  4.5  more  days  in  the  average  school 
term,  an  increase  of  $2.79  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  women,  and  a  reduction  of 
only  47  cents  in  that  of  men.  Income  for  schools  was  $326,067  larger,  exx>enditure  for 
them  $129,939  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year ;  and  almost  everything  indicates 
advance,  except  that  the  available  and  the  estimated  permanent  school  funds  show  a 
decrease. 

ARKANSAS. 

Statistics  firom  Arkansas,  received  since  the  abstract  for  that  State  went  to  press,  in- 
dicate an  increase  for  1876-*77  of  14,437  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age,  of  17,480 

*Th«  large  hicreaae  here  noted  was  based  on  a  written  retam  made  to  this  Office  by  the  State  an.v«t* 
intendent.    From  the  printed  biennial  report,  howerer,  received  since  lYdt  iD»itt«T  '<«&»  y^X  \tl  \>y^^>^ 
wooM  appear  that  ibe  Increase  in  avenge  attendance  is  4.113  instead  of  2^'7\<^. 
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iu  the  enrolment  iu  public  schools^  of  365  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and 
of  1^,928  in  the  expenditures  for  the  school  system;  but  a  decline  of  1,015  in  the 
number  of  school-houses  reported,  of  $194,892  in  the  cost  of  these,  and  of  I3ill8,069  iu 
the  receipts  for  school  purposes. 

BTATKS  ox  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE— CAUFORNIA. 

In  CaUfomia  there  was  an  increase  during  the  year  of  15,280  in  youth  of  school 
age,  of  9,115  in  public  school  enrolment,  of  6,148  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of 
719  enrolled  in  private  schools.  The  number  not  attending  any  school  was  greater  by 
6,012,  while  that  of  Mongolian  children  in  school  has  decreased  by  117.  There  was  au 
increase  of  187  in  the  number  of  schools  taught,  of  one  day  and  four-tenths  in  their 
average  length,  of  23  in  the  number  of  school-Louses  erected,  of  185  in  that  of  teach- 
ers i'mployed,  and  of  84  who  were  normal  school  graduates.  The  average  monthly 
pay  of  men  shows  a  decrease  of  $1.22  and  that  of  women  an  increase  of  $1.53.  The 
total  receipts  for  school  purposes  were  $307,559  greater  than  the  previous  year,  while 
the  expenditure  was  $108,871  less. 

KKVADA. 

The  school  statistics  for  Nevada  show  progress  in  all  important  respects  except  in ' 
that  of  the  length  of  school  term,  which  was  decreased  by  14  days.  There  was  au 
increase  in  school  population  of  937,  in  public  school  enrolment  of  439,  in  average 
daily  attendance  of  546,  in  attendance  on  private  schools  of  231,  with  a  decrease  of  69 
not  attending  any  school.  The  monthly  wages  paid  teachers  was  $3.71  greater,  and 
the  receipts  for  public  schools  were  increased  by  $7,418  and  the  expenditures  for  them 
by  :gll,4e2. 

OREGON. 

Here  the  figures  show  an  increase  in  all  X)oints.  While  the  school  population  is  only 
2,176  more  than  in  1876,  the  enrolment  in  public  schools  has  increased  by  18,158,  the 
average  daily  attendance  by  14,824,  the  receipts  for  public  schools  by  $38,551,  exi>endi- 

tuifs  by  $7,980,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed  by  196. 

« 

COLORADO. 

C!()lorado  presents  only  brief  statistics  of  its  schools  for  1877.  These  seem  to  show 
decline  in  school  population,  enrolment,  income  and  expenditure,  and  pay  of  men 
teaching,  with  some  increase  of  average  attendance  in  the  schools  and  a  considerable 
one  ($S.45)  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  women.  But  the  statisticB,  as  the  superin- 
tendent says,  are  not  complete  from  the  Mexican  counties  of  the  StAte,  and  he  very 
properly  declines  to  piece  them  out  by  any  guessing. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONDITION  OF  THK  TERKITOUIES. 
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From  the  above  comparison,  it  appears  that  Dakota,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Montana  had  a  larger  number  of  children  in  school  in  1877  than  in  the  previous  year, 
while  in  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Washington  Territories  the  attendance  was  smaller. 
Washington,  however,  with  a  greater  school  population  and  fewer  children  enrolled, 
reports  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  and  in  the  length  of  school 
term.  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  furnish  no  information  upon  which  a  comparison 
of  school  statistics  for  the  two  years  can  be  based.  A  statement,  however,  has  been 
jrecei ved  from  the  governor  of  Wyoming,  Hon.  J.  W.  Hoy t,  giving  a  very  encouraging 
account  of  the  condition  and  efficiency  of  the  schools  there. 

DI8TBICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

In  the  District  of  Columbia,  notwithstanding  serious  obstacles,  there  has  been  a 
substantial  advance.  As  shown  by  the  above  figures,  there-  was  an  Increase  of  1,635 
in  the  number  of  children  enrolled  and  of  1,411  in  average  attendance.  There  were  also 
1,483  more  seats  provided  than  the  previous  year.  Some  of  the  buildings  occupied  by 
schools  arc  entirely  unfit  for  school  purposes,  hindering  the  success  of  the  teachers  and 
imperilling  the  health  of  the  children.  The  good  of  the  schools  and  the  honor  of  the 
country  imperatively  demand  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  appropriate  buildings  suffi- 
cient for  the  education  of  all  the  children  entitled  to  attend.  The  advance  in  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  is  gratifying,  and  has  been  specially  promoted  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  normal  school  for  girls.  The  addition  of  high  schools  to  the  present 
grades  of  instruction  would  gi-eatly  increase  theii-  efficiency  and  supply  opportunities 
specially  needed  by  the  youth  of  the  District. 

ALASKA. 

Although  the  people  of  Alaska  so  far  as  not  "uncivilized"  are  guaranteed  by  treaty 
the  rights  of  American  citizens,  the  Tcrritoiy  remains  altogether  without  the  applica- 
tion of  law  in  the  protection  of  life,  x>ersou,  or  property,  or  provisions  for  the  organi- 
zation of  society,  save  so  far  as  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been 
extended  to  it.  Two  schools  are  maintained  according^to  contract  among  the  Aleuts 
engaged  in  the  seal  fisheries;  beyond  this  no  Government  provision  is  made  for  educa- 
tion.    The  following  letter  deserves  special  attention : 

Office  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian 

AND  Home  Mlssions  for  tiie  Territories, 

Denver y  Colo.,  December  27,  1877. 

Dear  Sir  :  Knowing  your  interest  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  education  of 
the  masses,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  Al^ka. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1867,  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  for  ^,200,000.  On 
the  '28th  of  May  the  purchase  was  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate,  and  on  the 
18th  of  October  the  country  became  a  portion  of  the  United  States. 

As  it  is  the  latest  of  our  territorial  acquisitions,  so  it  is  the  least  known.  Indeed, 
the  interior  regions  of  the  country  away  irom  the  Yukon  River  are  as  unknown  as  any 
portion  of  Africa.  The  coast  and  island  section  has  been  explored  somewhat  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  and  the  Yukon  River  by  the  scientific  corps  of  the  West- 
em  Union  Telegraph  exx>ecUtion  of  1864  to  1867. 

The  explored  portions  of  the  country  have  been  found  to  be  rich  in  fur,  lumber, 
coal,  copper,  sulphur,  petroleum,  amber,  silver,  and  gold.  It  has  also  valuable  fish- 
eries. During  the  coming  year  capitalists  are  expected  to  establish  a  cannery  for 
salmon  at  Clawock  at  an  expense  of  $100,000.  Other  parties  are  interested  in  estab- 
lishine  a  stamp  mill  for  the  reduction  of  gold  at  Sitka,  and  still  others  in  developing 
valnable  copper  mines  on  Karta  Bay.  Thus  the  resources  of  the  country  are  com- 
mencing to  attract  attention. 

The  native  x>opnlation  of  Alaska  is  variously  estimated,  from  26,000  to  70,000.  In 
the  northern  and  central  section  of  the  coun&v  they  are  evidently  of  Esquimau  de- 
scent ;  in  the  southern  and  island  regions,  of  Indian  descent.  They  are,  however, 
in  civilization,  far  in  advance  of  the  l)lanket«d  Sioux  of  Dakota.  In  the  northern 
country  they  reside  in  permanent  underground  houses  called  topeks.  On  the  southern 
coast  they  have  large  plank  barrlibora,  or  houses  above  groimd.  They  have  also,  to 
some  extent,  adopted  European  styles  of  dress.  Many  paint  t\ieit  iac(^%  'S'^VWi  oiX  ^\A  ^ 
lampblack,  which  gives  them  a  repulsive  appearance.*    Polygamy  va  eotoxxvoi^  ^xcLOVi^ 
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the  ricli.  FeaBts  are  given  on  the  erection  of  a  new  house,  marriages,  births,  naming 
of  children,  deaths,  &c.  These  feasts  consist  of  dancing,  singing,  and  feasting.  A 
summary  cnre  for  crying  babies  is  to  hold  them  in  the  sea  nntil  they  cease  crying. 
Children  on  the  coast  are  bathed  in  the  sea  daily,  and  learn  to  swim  about  as  soon  as 
they  learn  to  walk.  The  incurable  sick  and  old  are  sometimes  killed.  They  have  a 
great  variety  of  household  utensils  made  from  the  horns  of  mountain  sheep  and  goats, 
from  the  fossil  ivory  of  their  country,  and  from  wood.  Some  of  these  are  elaborately 
carved. 

Russia  gave  them  government,  schools,  and  the  Greek  religion,  but  when  the  roun- 
try  passed  from  their  possession  they  withdrew  their  rulers,  priests,  and  teachers, . 
while  the  United  States  did  not  send  any  others  to  take  their  places.  Alaska,  to-day, 
has  neither  courts,  rulers,  ministers,  nor  teachers.  The  only  thing  the  United  States 
have  done  for  them  has  been  to  introduce  whisky.  So  that  the  Alaskan  can  answer 
as  it  is  said  a  Chippewa  did  when  asked  if  he  was  a  christian  Indian,  **  No,  I  wishky 
Injen." 

The  first  school  was  established  by  Shelikoff  on  the  Island  of  Kodiak,  the  ])upil8 
receivinginstruction  in  the  Russian  languajoce,  arithmetic,  and  religion.  Tins  was 
about  17&2.  A  few  years  later  one  was  oetabhshed  in  Sitka.  In  1841  an  ecclesiastical 
school  was  opened  in  Sitka,  which  in  1845  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  seminary. 
Little  was  taught  in  the  schools  besides  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  art  of 
reading  the  ecclesiastical  characters.  In  1860  a  colonial  school  was  oi»eucd  with  12 
students.  In  1862  it  contained  27  students,  only  1  of  whom  was  a  native.  In  18'.I9 
a  girls'  school  was  establislied  for  <>r))hans  and  children  of  the  employes  of  the  Fur 
Company ;  in  1862  it  had  22  pupils.  In  1^25  a  scrhool  was  established  on  Unulaska 
Island  for  natives  ;  in  1860  it  had  30  boys  and  43  girls.  A  school  at  Anilia  Island,  in 
1860,  had  30  pupils.  A  school-house  was  built  on  the  I>ower  Yukon,  but  had  no  ])u])ils. 
Since  the  American  occupation  these  schools  have  been  broken  up.  On  the  Seal  Isl- 
ands, over  a  thousand  miles  from  Kodiak,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  has 
maintained  schools  at  St.  George  with  an  average  attendance  of  18  scholars  and  at 
St.  Paul  with  an  average  of  20  jiupils.  The  ^jreat  mass  of  the'  population  wove  left, 
however,  without  any  educational  advantages,  and  wei*e  r.ipidly  losing  what  tliey  had 
gained  in  the  Russian  schools. 

Last  summer  I  visited  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  in  the  interests  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  placed  Mrs.  A.  R.  MeFarland  in  charge  of  a 
school  commenced  by  the  natives  themselves  at  Fort  Wrangell.  I  met  among  the 
natives  many  indications  of  a  great  desire  for  schools.  Early  next  year  we  exiwct  to 
send  Rev.  J.  G.  Brady  and  Miss  Kellogg  to  Sitka  to  establish  a  school  there,  and,  if 
possible,  also  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  to  assist  in  the  work  at  Fort  Wrangell.  Alrea<ly  the 
attendance  at  Fort  Wrangell  is  excellent^  an^  we  have  ever>*  assurance  of  suec'css  at 
both  places,  and  an  invitation  to  open  scliools  at  other  ])oints.  At  Wrangi^ll.  which 
is  a  central  place  for  many  miles  u])  and  <lown  the  coast,  there  should  be  an  indus- 
trial school,  and  wo  exi>ect  s^K)n  t<<  eonnnence  it  in  a  small  way.  Indeed,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessarj^  in  order  to  give  shelter  to  the  young  school  girls,  who  would  other- 
wise be  sold  by  their  mothers  for  pui^poses  of  prostitution. 

Several  points  should  be  specially  noted : 

(1)  We  hnd  here  the  practice  of  parents  selling  their  daughters  at  the  age  of  12  or 
14  years  for  purposes  ot  i)rostitulion. 

(2)  The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  all  lu-evalent,  and  our  teachers  have  had  to  interfere 
to  save  the  lives  of  those  accused,  and  who  were  actually  being  tortured  to  death. 

Surely  it  is  appalling  to  find  such  practices  existing  in  our  land  and  exciting  so 
little  attention.    This  leads  me  to  say  — 

(3)  That  there  is  no  law  in  Alaska,  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  has  not  been 
extended  over  that  country. 

(4)  It  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  the^e  people,  even  in  their  present 
ignorance  and  degradation,  are  self-supporting ;  that  they  do  not  need  from  the  General 
Government  food,  clothing,  or  annuities,  but  only  guidance  and  aid  in  securing 
schools,  improving  their  industries,  and  acquiring  the  art^s  and  customs  of  civilized 
life. 

(5)  It  is  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  promoting  Indian  civilization  and  who  have 
encountered  the  embarrassments  of  tribal  relations  to  know  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  recognizing  these  relations. 

Please  do  wnat  you  can  to  awaken  an  interest  in  behalf  of  that  portion  oi*  our 
countrv.    I  hope  to  make  another  trip  there  as  early  as  circimistances  will  permit. 

SHELDON  JACKSON, 
SHpcriiitfiKhmt  of  PreHhtflerian  Missions  in  the  Terrilones. 
Hon.  Jons  Eatox, 

(■omminHhner  of  Education. 
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SCHOOLS  FOB  THB  COLORED  RACE. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  friends  of  universal  in- 
struction in  the  States  where  slavery  has  been  more  recently  abolished,  certain  facts 
should  be  remembered: 

(1)  That  the  interests  of  slavery  did  not  permit  the  instruction  of  the  colored 
people. 

-   (2)  That  during  the  existence  of  slavery  the  universal  education  of  the  whites  was 
fblt  to  be  in  some  sense  a  source  of  danger  to  the  progress  of  slavery. 

(3)  That  as  a  consequence  the  philosophy  of  education  in  its  comprehensiveness  was 
not  understood;  the  facts  which  illustrated  the  benefit  of  universal  education  could 
not  and  did  not  exist  for  those  communities. 

(4)  When,  therefore,  slavery  passed  away  and  the  several  States  where  it  had  ex- 
isted attempted  to  establish  universal  education,  there  was  (a)  a  lack  of  its  methods, 
(b)  of  its  philosophy,  and  (c)  of  its  results,  either  upon  individuals  or  upon  society,  as 
regards  its  advantages  in  promoting  virtue  and  social  order  or  in  producing  wealth. 

(5)  All  the  questions  that  arose  were  complicated  by  the  influence  of  race  prejudice. 
This  is  nothing  new ;  it  is  only  what  has  occurred  in  other  lands,  and,  indeed,  else- 
where in  our  own  country,  as,  for  example,  will  be  found  in  studying  the  history  of  tho 
efforts  to  educate  the  colored  people  in  New  York  City. 

(6)  The  colored  people  on  their  part  entertain  erroneous  anticipations  of  what 
education  is  and  what  it  was  to  do  for  them ;  and  not  a  few  intelligent  whites  were 
influenced  by  the  idea  that  education  as  offered  to  the  negro  would  destroy  him  as  a 
laborer.  Indeed,  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  effect  of  education  upon  the  laborers 
of  any  race. 

(7)  Added  to  all  these  was  the  feeling  of  extreme  poverty.  ^ 

(8)  The  progress  noted  in  the  summaries  given  should  be  studied  in  tho  light  of 
these  facts.  It  is  plain  that  those  results  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
a  change  of  position  on  the  part  of  many  leading  minds.  Indeed,  it  has  been  true  that 
an  honest  study  of  the  facts  has  been  followed  with  the  approval  of  the  great  principle 
which  underlies  the  most  successful  system  in  the  country. 

The  many  questions  of  race  discussed  among  us  render  of  peculiar  interest  all  facts 
in  regard  to  the  progress  of  education  among  the  colored  people.  Special  attention  is 
invited  to  the  following  tables: 

*The  attitade  of  the  straggle  is  weU  illastrated  by  the  discussion  between  Hon.  W.  H.  Raflher,  super* 
intendent  of  pablic  instraction  for  €he  State  of  Virginia,  and  Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney,  an  eminent  citiawn 
of  that  State.  Dr.  Dabney  having  published  an  article  against  negro  education  and  the  school  system 
generally  in  a  Virginia  newspaper,  a  discussion  ensued  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Rufber  maintained, 
fint,  that  "  Unless  we  propose  to  abolish  education  wholly  we  must  employ  the  public  system,  because 
we  are  too  poor  to  do  without  it;  '*  secondly.  Dr.  Dabney  errs  in  holding  that  "If  our  civilization  is  to 
oontinae  there  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  fobric  a  class  who  must  work  and  not  read,"  since 
the  history  of  prominent  industrial  nations  points  to  a  different  conclusion ;  Virginia's  greatest  states- 
moi,  moieoTor,  have  persistently  urged  the  policy  of  widespread  popular  education;  thirdly,  admitting 
religions  instruction  to  be  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of  the  child  and  conceding  that  the 
State  has  no  right  to  teach  anything  of  a  sectarian  character,  yet  the  State  "may  formally  teach  the 
recognised  morality  of  the  country  ;*'  fourthly,  illiteracy  is  not  so  prevalent  in  countries  having  sys- 
tems <jf  popular  education  as  in  those  without  such  a  system;  fifthly,  ignorance  and  crime  are  closely 
related;  sixthly,  the  hope  of  prosperity  in  the  South  is  to  be  based  on  the  negro's  elevation  and  devel- 
opment and  not  on  his  extenninatton. 
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ITame  and  das*  of  institatioiL 


TiBfioh>  y  onnal  Imttitate 

State  liennal  School  for  Colored  Stadenta 

SameU  Seminary 

St.  Angnatine'a  Normal  School 
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Statistict  of  ifuiituHonM  for  the  iiuirucHon  of  the  colored  race  for  1877 — Continued. 


ISame  and  cIabs  of  institation. 


Alcorn  XTxiiTersity 

Biddle  XTxiivenity 
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Lincoln  TTnirenity 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Fisk  UniveTsity 
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Theological  department  of  Leland University.. 

Thompson  Biblical  Institate  (New  Orleans 
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Theological  department  of  Straight  University. 

Centenary  Biblical  Institate 

Theological  department  of  Biddle  University. . 

Theological  department  of  Shaw  University. . . 

Theological  Seminary  of  Wilberforce  University 

Theological  department  of  Lincoln  University 

Baker  Theological  Seminary  (Claflin  Univer- 
sity). 

Theological  coarse  in  Fisk  University 

Theological  department  of  Central  Tennessee 
College. 

Theological  department  of  Howard  University 

Wayland  Seminary 

Total 


Location. 
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Charlotte,  N.C... 

Xenia,Ohio 

Oxford,  Pa 

Nashville,  Tenn. . 
Nashville,  Tenn. . 
Washington,  D.  C 


SCHOOLS  or  LAW. 

Law  department  of  Straight  University. 
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Summary  of  $lae»tk»  of  butUaOoMt  for  ike  inttnitaUMo/ the  colored  raee  far  Wn — Cont'd. 
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6TATE  SCHOOL   8TSTEBIS — FREE  TEXT  BOOKS.        XXXIX 

This  iinx»aralleled  benefiiction,  administered  by  the  tmstees  through  their  agent, 
BeT.  Bamas  Sears,  d.  d.,  ix.  d.,  continues  its  great  work  of  aiding  those  cities  and 
towns  that  help  themselves  to  educational  privileges  far  their  youth.  The  above 
figures,  covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  are  most  suggestive  of  the  vast  good  accom- 
plished.^ 

TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  oldest  American  educational  idea  was  that  of  Massachusetts,  which  looked  to 
an  elementary  school  in  every  town  containing  50  householders,  with  a  grammar 
school  where  there  were  50  more  householders.  A  somewhat  more  recent  but  more 
widely  spread  idea  was  to  have  ordinary  schools  for  every  township,  a  higher 
school  for  every  county,  and  a  college  or  university  for  every  State.  The  township 
was  the  unit  of  the  whole  school  system,  and  many  thoughtful  men  are  question- 
ing whether  it  ought  not  to  be  restored  to  that  position,  instead  of  being  broken  into 
incohedve  fragments  called  school  districts,  as  is  common  now.  Some  arguments  for 
such  a  restoration  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  present  district  system  involves  almost  necessarily  numerous  poor  school- 
houses,  because  the  few  people  in  a  district  cannot  generally  afford  a  good  one.  The 
population  being  scanty,  schools  are  small,  with  imperfect  classification  of  the  pupils 
and  recitations  t-oo  numerous  and  too  short  for  fair  results.  Poor  teaching  is  inevitable, 
from  the  need  of  getting  for  each  little  school  the  cheapest  teacher  to  be  had ;  and  yet 
a  great  proportionate  expense  is  incurred  on  the  whole,  since  in  the  case  of  every  two 
^ehool-houses  where  one  would  satisfy  all  real  wants,  there  must  be  two  teachers, 
two  fires,  and  two  sets  of  furniture,  besides  the  cost  of  the  unnecessary  building.  With 
all  this,  too,  there  is  frequent  uncertainty  as  to  ill  surveyed  and  ill  marked  district 
boundaries,  involving  uncertainty  as  to  which  district  is  to  collect  the  tax  and  edu- 
cate the  children,  and  great  liability  to  disputes  and  bickerings  on  this  account. 
And  then  there  is  perfect  certainty  of  often  having  in  the  district  board  men  unfit  to 
supervise  and  help  a  schooL 

2.  The  township  system,  on  the  other  hand,  providing  boundaries  settled  by  indis- 
putable surveys,  removes  all  ground  for  disputes  on  that  point;  it  affords  an  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  for  the  township  a  school  board  of  intelligent  and  good  men,  and 
through  such  a  board  better  management  of  school  funds,  better  choice  of  teachers, 
better  arrangement  and  gradation  of  the  schools,  and  wiser  supervision  of  them. 

These  being  the  invariable  characteristics  and  results  of  the  two  systems,  a  number 
of  the  States  are  endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  the  district  and  substitute  the  township 
system.  The  voice  of  the  State  sux)erintendents  is  b^eved  to  be  uniformly  in  favor  of 
the  change.* 

FKSS  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  VBKE  SCHOOLS. 

From  a  desire  to  extend  to  every  child  the  fall  advantages  of  public  instniction,  the 
laws  of  thirteen  of  our  States  make  provision  for  supplying  indigent  pupils  with  the 
needful  text  books  free  of  charge.    These  books  are  understood  to  be  held  by  the  ehil- 

*  The  report  of  the  State  Kormal  College  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1877»^ 
■Iftowii  that  the  second  year  has  been  much  more  snocessfbl  than  its  most  sangoine  friends  anticipated 
it  wovild  be — a  result  largely  due  to  the  amonnt  approprbited  by  the  Peabody  ednoation  Aind  fbr  its 
tappott,  which  was  |0,000  fbr  1877 ;  the  State  contributed  nothing.  The  first  Snnual  commenoement 
was  held  ICaj  80, 1877,  and  waa  rery  largely  attended  by  prominent  sduoators  and  citizens.  After  on 
addraw  by  ex-Goveniar  liTeill  8.  Biown,  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  instruction  was  conforrod  up<Mi 
the  graduates. 

*Aa  bearing  on  this  point,  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  and  clear-sighted  fbrelgnor  may  not  be  with- 
out intereat :  "  The  district  is  a  territorial  unit  not  only  too  narrow  but  too  yariablo  to  senre  either  as 
the  basis  for  a  wise  distribution  of  school  fhnds  or  for  eflBcient  supervision  of  the  schools.  Chance, 
capfiee,  sometimes  the  interest  of  a  single  fiunily,  ot  sn  insignificant  riUags  rivalry,  sometimes,  alao, 
tha  pff«;}adicea  or  carelessness  ot  a  single  man,  may  determine  the  fate  of  a  locality,  eitber  burdening  it 
with  aanlciiB  taacea,  depriving  it  of  any  school  whatever,  or  giving  it  a  very  poor  one.  The  district  sys- 
taoi  has  been  tried ;  it  is  not  liberty,  but  chaos.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  elementary  instruction  with 
iTirice  demand  its  repeaL"— (M.  F.  Buisson,  Bapport  sur  rinstruction  primalre  4  TExpoftitUm  \I«j^ 
I  de  Philadelphie.) 
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dren  as  a  loan,  to  be  returned  in  the  best  condition  possible  to  the  school  boards  after 
use,  and  to  be  passed  on  from  session  to  session  and  from  child  to  child.  The  benefits 
derived  from  this  arrangement  have  been  so  many  and  so  various  as  to  give.rise  to  eon- 
uderablo  discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  system  of  a  free  supply  of  books  by 
school  boards  would  not  better  be  made  universal,  instead  of  partial  and  discriminat- 
ingf  as  it  is. 

The  advocates  of  a  system  of  free  supply  urge  in  fiivor  of  it  that  it  saves  expense, 
the  books  being  purchased  at  wholesale;  that  it  saves  time,  enough  books  for  every 
scholar  being  thus  available  at  the  opening  of  each  term ;  that  it  secures  for  a  district 
a  desirable  uniformity  of  text  books,  making  the  work  of  teachers  greatly  easier  and 
more  effective  than  in  other  cases ;  that  it  thus  promotes  better  classification  of  pupils, 
so  that  more  time  can  be  given  to  each  class ;  that  it  increases  the  attendance  on  the 
schools;  and,  fiually,  that  it  prevents  expense  and  annoyance  when  a  pupil  goes  from 
one  district  to  another. 

In  view  of  these  advantages,  our  two  largest  cities.  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
have  for  a  long  time  furnished  free  books,  and  smaller  cities,  such  as  Bath  and  Lewis- 
ton  in  Maine,  Fall  River  in  Massachusetts,  Newark  and  Paterson  in  Now  Jersey,  have 
followed  their  example,  with  the  happiest  results.  Four  of  the  States,  too,  now 
explicitly  provide  for  allowing  the  system 'of  £ree  supply.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
Wisconsin  leave  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  district  or  town  meetings  and  city  coun- 
cils and  the  local  school  boards ;  and  New  York  authorizes  city  boards  to  furnish 
books  to  pupils  out  of  any  money  provided  for  the  purpose.  In  most  of  the  remaining 
States  the  laws  are  silent  on  this  point,  except,  as  before  mentioned,  where  a  supply 
for  poor  pupils  is  allowed.  But  in  California,  Iowa,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania the  State  superintendents  express  themselves  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  furnish- 
ing free  all  the  books  needed.  Superintendent  Carr,  of  California,  further  ventures 
the  opinion  that  in  the  silence  of  the  law  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  adop- 
tion by  any  district  of  the  free  plan ;  and  probably,  in  almost  any  State,  districts 
would  be  allowed  to  decide  the  matter  for  themselves,  provided  that  proper  notice  be 
given  beforehand  to  the  people  of  the  intention  to  discuss  and  determine  the  question 
at  a  specified  time. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SUPERVISION  IN  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS. 

History  constantly  affirms  the  necessity  of  education  to  the  permanence  and  prog- 
ress of  every  administrative  system.  The  Christian  church,  it  is  well  known,  insti- 
tuted a  formal  organization  for  the  training  of  its  officers  in  their  respective  duties, 
and,  as  long  as  its  supremacy  over  the  state  was  allowed,  assumed  also  the  education 
of  the  officers  of  government.  The  University  of  Paris,  the  University  of  Vienna,  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  were  instances  of  the  church's  exercise  of  this 
inestimable  power.  Gradually,  states  recognized  that  education  is  one  of  the  chief 
forces  in  their  possession,  and  resolved  to  apply  it  to  the  whole  people.  These  succes- 
sive aims,  ecclesiastical,  political,  popular,  were  combined  in  the  educational  system  of 
Prussia. 

The  power  which  the  church  had  derived  fix>m  education,  Frederick  the  Great  di- 
rected to  the  general  good  and  glory  of  the  state ;  the  salient  provisions  of  his  system 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  beginning  of  normal  schools  supplying  special  training  for 
officials,  and,  on  the  other,  compulsory  education  insuring  an  intellectual  training  to 
every  individual.  Step  by  step,  the  other  states  of  the  Old  World  are  adopting  the 
efficient  system  out  of  which  came  the  present  supremacy  of  Northern  Germany  in 
European  affairs. 

In  the  history  of  our  own  country,  education  presents  an  impressive  record. 
Says  President  Quinoy  in  his  History  of  Harvard  College:  "The  first  necessities  of 
civilized  man,  food,  raiment,  aud  shelter,  had  scarcely  been  provided  ;  civil  govern- 
ment and  the  worship  of  God  had  alone  been  instituted,  when  the  great  interests  of 
education  engaged  the  attention  of  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts,'' 
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The  proofs  of  this  immediate  concern  are  the  colonial  laws  of  1642  and  1647,  form- 
ally enacting  what  had  already  been  practically  established,  and  making  Harvard 
College  the  expressiye  crown  of  a  well  ordered  system  of  public  instruction. 

Like  the  Hebrew,  the  Puritan  syllabled  his  patriotism  and  his  adoration  in  a  single 
expression,  ''If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem  I"  Schools  and  college  were  in  his  concep- 
tion the  common  nursery  of  state  and  church,  developing  by  the  same  process  the 
citizen  and  the  christian,  since  in  a  community  where  the  privilege  of  electing  officers 
and  holding  office  was  vested  exclusively  in  freemen,  and  where  none  could  be  ireemen 
but  church  members,  the  two  characters  were  comprehended  in  one.  Education  formed 
necessarily  an  inherent  element  of  the  administrative  policy.  To  theso  early  move- 
ments in  our  colonies  may  be  traced  the  educational  ideals  that  pervade  our  history. 

Li  the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state,  however,  while  the  provisions  for 
education  continue  and  multiply,  its  almd  and  its  control  have  been  involved  in  sin- 
gular confusion ;  nevertheless,  in  the  irregular  development  throughout  the  States, 
the  tendency  to  efficient  supervision  has  maintained  itself  in  continuous  life,  some- 
times obscured  by  opposition,  sometimes  firmly  marked,  but  always  traceable. 

At  first  the  only  distinct  and  separate  officer  in  the  affairs  of  church  and  state  set 
apart  to  education  was,  under  the  clergy,  the  teacher.  Afterward,  as  education  devel- 
oped in  towns,  it  came  under  the  control  of  the  same  committee  or  officers  as  other 
civil  affairs  of  the  town. 

By  degrees  the  school  came  to  be  recognized  as  so  imi>ortant  in  itself,  so  distinct  in 
its  objects  from  other  branches  of  administration,  that  the  necessity  to  the  state  of 
setting  apart  for  school  government  a  class  of  officers  especially  fitted  for  educational 
responsibilities  was  fully  Admitted;  the  town  school  committees  followed. 

As  the  duties  of  school  supervision  increased  and  forced  themselves  upon  tho  at- 
tention of  the  State,  for  a  time  they  were  treated  as  subordinate  and  committed  to  some 
one  of  the  State  officers  who  had  other  duties,  as,  for  example,  the  secretary  of  state; 
but  these  experiments  invariably  proved  detrimental  to  education  and  unsatisfactory 
to  the  people ;  and  it  is  generally  a  disadvantage  for  a  man  to  advocate  a  return  to  such 
provisions.  To-day  the  State  that  should  abolish  or  cripple  separate  State  supervision 
of  education  and  commit  it  to  another  officer  of  the  State  would  be  universally  con- 
demned among  educators  as  going  backward.  The  development  of  this  important 
principle  can  be  better  understood  by  the  particular  account  of  the  successive  move- 
ments in  New  York. 

In  1795,  Governor  G^rge  Clinton  recommended  to  the  Legislature  the  establishment 
of  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  pursuance  of  which  roconmiendation  an 
act  was  framed  and  approved  April  9,  1795,  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  enconragemeut  of 
schools."  This  act  appropriated  $50,000  a  year  for  five  years,  for  fostering  and  main- 
taining schools  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  State;  made  expUcit  provision 
for  the  division  of  funds  and  for  treasurer's  certificates,  and  for  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  under  local  commissioners  and  trustees ;  it  also  directed  reports  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  schools  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state,  to  be  by  him  laid  before 
the  Legislature.  Thus,  in  the  first  legislative  action  in  New  York  after  the  Revolutiou 
toward  organizing  a  common  school  system,  tho  imi>ortance  of  supervision  in  educa- 
tion was  distinctly  recognized.  "  On  the  basis  of  this  simple  organization,"  says  Mr. 
Randall,  "the  foimdations  of  our  present  school  system  were  originally  laid."  Seven- 
teen years  later,  in  1812,  occurred  the  first  legislation  contemplating  a  permanent 
system  of  common  schools.  Then  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  common  schools 
was  created.  Each  town  was  required  to  elect  three  commissioners  of  conuuon  schools 
and  from  one  to  six  inspectors,  who  with  the  commissioners  were  to  have  supervision 
of  the  schools  and  to  conduct  the  examinations  of  teachers ;  at  the  same  time  the 
offices  of  trustees,  clerk,  and  collector  were  created  for  each  school  district. 

The  following  year,  1813,  the  office  of  sux>erintendent  was  bestowed  by  the  council 
of  appointment  upon  Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,  who  served  till  1821,  and  to  whom  must  be 
ascribed  the  honor  of  having  thoroughly  oiganized  the  common  aciVxooV  ^^^X^isi  q1  >iX!A 
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State.  He  was  remored  on  purely  political  gronnds,  and  a  person  wanting  in  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  was  appointed  in  his  stead ;  this 
led  to  a  notable  change  respecting  State  supervision.  A  law  or  clause  of  a  law  was 
enacted  that  the  secretary  of  state  should,  ex  officio,  be  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools. 

This  law  remained  unchanged  tiU  1854,  but  not  without  strong  recommendations  from 
time  to  time  on  the  part  of  the  secretaries  of  state  and  others  in  favor  of  a  separate 
and  distinct  department  of  school  superintendence. 

The  constant  agitation  of  the  subject  is  indicated  by  a  series  of  acts :  thus,  the  act 
of  1841  created  the  office  of  deputy  superintendent;  that  of  1843  abolished  the  office 
of  town  commissioner  of  schools  and  inspector  of  schools  and  created  the  office  of 
town  superintendent;  and  the  act  of  1847  abolished  the  office  of  county  8ux>erintend- 
ent  and  ordered  the  returns  of  town  superintendents  to  be  made  to  county  clerks. 

The  great  interests  involved  in  the  educational  administration  were  now  so  distinctly 
recognized  that  in  1851  the  assembly,  by  resolution,  authorised  the  governor  to  ap- 
point a  commission  to  report  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session  a  common  school 
code  for  the  State.  Hon.  S.  S.  Bandall,  the  commissioner  under  the  resolution,  recom- 
mended, as  one  of  the  permanent  change  required  in  the  then  existing  law,  ''the 
separation  of  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  from  that  of  secre- 
tary of  state  and  its  creation  into  a  separate  and  distinct  department.''  Governor 
Horatio  Seymour  strongly  recommended  such  sex>arate  oiganization  of  the  department 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1854,  and  accordingly  an  act  for  the  purpose  was 
passed  the  March  ensuing.  ''This  important  measure,'^  says  Mr.  Bandall,  from  whose 
History  of  the  Common  School  System  of  New  York  the  above  facts  are  mainly  deriTed, 
"  was  warmly  supi>orted  by  Hon.  £.  W.  Leavenworth,  then  secretary  of  state,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent with  those  required  of  the  secretary  of  state." 

Thus,  after  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  the  State  of  New  York  returned,  in 
1854,  to  the  system  of  a  separate  department  for  common  school  superintendence,  which 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  development  of  the  same  system  in  Maine  is  also  pertinent  to  the  present  inter- 
est in  the  general  subject.  The  first  school  law  in  this  State  was  passed  in  1821,  one 
year  after  the  separation  from  Massachusetts.  With  respect  to  school  8ux>ervifnon, 
this  law  provided  for  the  election  at  annual  town  meetings  of  a  superintending  school 
commissioner  for  each  town  and  plantation,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine  teach- 
ers, select  school  books,  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  St4i,  It  also  provided  for  the 
choosing  of  a  district  agent  for  each  district,  whose  duty  it  should  be  te  hire  teachers 
for  the  district  and  to  provide  the  necessary  utensils  and  fbel  for  the  schools.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  law  for  any  reports  concerning  the  sehools  to  either  town  or 
State  officers. 

The  act  of  1821  was  so  amended  by  the  act  of  1885  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  select- 
men to  present  returns  to  the  secretary  of  state,  once  in  three  years,  as  to  the  number 
of  school  districts,  the  number  of  scholars  in  each,  the  number  of  scholars  usually 
attending  school,  the  length  of  school  sessions,  and  the  amount  of  money  expended 
for  the  same.  The  law  was  inadequate  to  the  results  desired,  and  the  returns  secured 
were  of  little  or  no  value. 

These  partial  acts  accelerated  the  grand  movement,  and  in  1843  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  by  the  friends  of  education  in  the  legislature  to  improve  the  schools  by 
a  State  organization.  A  bill  vras  immediately  introduced  to  establish  a  board  of 
school  commissioners,  which,  however,  failed  to  become  a  law ;  a  bill  introduced  in 
ld45  by  Stephen  H.  Chase,  of  Fryeburg,  providing  for  school  commissioners  to  bo 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  also  failed  to  become  a  law.  Notwithstanding 
these  fiEulures,  the  publio  will  was  moving  steadily  toward  an  efficient  supervision  of 
schools.  In  accordance  with  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  drawn  up  by  a  convention 
of  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  Hon.  E.  M.  Thurston  introduced  a  bill  to  estub- 
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Ikh  a  State  board  of  edneatioiii  which  became  a  law  July  27, 1846.  The  board  was 
to  consiat  of  one  member  from  each  coantyi  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  superin- 
tending school  committees  of  the  several  towns  and  the  clerks  of  the  several  plan- 
tatioDS  in  each  county ;  it  was  required  to  elect,  each  year,  one  person,  to  be  styled 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  A  penalty  was  imx>06ed  on  towns  for  neglect- 
ing to  make  school  returns  and  teachers  were  ordered  to  keep  registers.  **  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  board  of  education,"  says  Mr.  Corthell  in  his  review  of  the  school 
legislation  of  Maine,  "  marks  the  era  of  reform  and  advance  in  school  work." 

The  new  system  was  variously  modified  by  the  acts  of  1850  and  1851,  and  in  1852 
the  **  board  of  education  "  and  the  **  secretary  of  the  board  "  were  abolished,  and  a  law 
was  enacted  making  it  the  duty  of  the  governor  and  eouncil  annually  to  appoint  a 
commissioner  of  common  schools  for  each  county,  who  was  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools  of  his  own  county. 

In  1854  an  act  was  passed  establishing  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  conmion 
schools,  and  by  an  act  of  1868  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  were  fully 
defined  and  his  office  was  fixed  at  the  seat  of  government.  Thus,  after  various 
experiments,  ranging  through  a  history  of  forty-seven  years,  efficient  school  super- 
vision was  made  the  law  of  the  State. 

The  development  of  common  school  supervision  in  the  various  States  has  been  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  New  York  and  Maine.  The  correctness  of  the  principle,  the 
necessity  of  its  application,  are  now  universally  admitted ;  it  is  in  active  operation  in 
evuy  State  of  the  Union,  Oregon  and  Delaware  having  been  the  last  to  adopt  it. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  designations  of  State  educational  officers  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  with  their  mode  of  election  or  appointment  and  term  of  service. 
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QgkiUU  M1»,  mode  tifapp^tnieitt,  and  term  tifteniM^SIaUiMdtmilarialM^eHitteKdtntt. 


DesisnatJoa  of  offloer. 

Elected  or  ap- 
pointed   by 
the— 

t™..,«™> 

BTiTm  BuranDirtsMOTB. 

P«»Pto 

P'OSi' 

PeoplB 

P«plB 

State  bopjd  of 

GoTomor.... 

l*<»plo 

PoopI" 

P»plo 

P»plo 

Pwpto 

People 

coandl. 

State  board  of 

Blate  board  of 

P*«ple 

Goveraor.... 

P<»ple 

People 

People 

People 

Goyemor..-. 
State  board  of 

Leglalature.. 

People 

P"Ple 

People 

State  board  of 

Boerd  of  cdu- 

citioo. 
GmlawMunWy 
GoD'laaumblj 

People 

People 

ArkaiuM 

CalUbnils. 

Colorado 

Ijoar* 
Sjeam. 

of  board. 

Ijear. 

■mi    1 

State  BuperinleDdeat  of  public  inBtmctlon 

BtBto  Bnperlnteodent  of  pablio  imrtmcUon  a.. . . 

2jtm 

*jear». 

3  joara,  ordarlng 

ecatlTe. 

Dnrlng  pleanir. 

ofbouid. 
Ko  eiprcBB  Um- 

Itolioa. 
SjeoTB. 
Sj-earB. 

4je»rB. 

*yeanu 

3j«nu 

Syean. 

Syeanu 

4yi!«r» 

lyott. 

ajoara. 

Dorlng  pleomre 

of  board. 
Syoara. 
4yeara. 

K«ntaekr 

Mwyland 

Michipu. 

Ulimeuta 

Slate  Buperiul^TEdfut  of  pubUcinBtruclloa 

SUle  Baperintendi^ut  of  publlo  initracUon 

ITDbneka 

NewJoroey 

KorthCaruUoa- 

Bute  BDporintfsdmt  of  public  inatractioa 

StBte  Bnpcrintcndmt  of  public  iaBtruction 

■W™t  Virginia.. 

■WiecomUn 

Slate  BopennlmdcDt  of  pobUo  InstraoUoD 

Iy«n. 

mSxvOnU),  aa  ptiadpal  of  State  IToidmI  SduoL 
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Official  fUUf  wiode  of  appokUment,  and  term  of  service  of  State  and  territorial  euperintend- 

enie — Continued. 


Elected  or  ap- 
pointed by 
the— 

Term  of  serrioa. 

Arlwma 

Governor,  ex  officio 

Prea.ofU.  S.. 
GoTcmor  and 

coonciL 
Diatrict  com* 

miaaionera. 
Governor 

K'ot  given. 
2  years. 

Daring  pleaaore 

ofcomm'ra. 
Not  glTcn. 

Pakot* 

Terzltozlal  saperintendent  of  pnblio  inatraction. 
Territorial  cantgoller.  ex  officio 

Dist  of  Columbia. 
Idaho 

T«!mfLn     ,   ,   . 

Snperintendent  of  aohools  of  the  Five  ll'ationa  . . 

M"iitaiia. ...  r ... . 

Territorial  aQperintendent  of  pnblio  inatraction. 

GrOTemor 

Prea.  ofF.  8.. 

People 

GrOTemor 

Gk>Tenior ..... 

2yeara. 

"hfftw  'Mfex1(M> ..... 

jTt^h 

Territorial  aaperintendent  of  public  inatraction. 
Territorial  librarian,  ex  officio 

2years. 
2year8. 

iraflhington 

Wyoming 

a  There  are  two  aaperintendents :  The  title  of  the  first  is  superintendent  of  schools  for  white  chil- 
dren in  Tfaahington  and  Georgetown  and  of  the  county  schools;  of  the  second,  superintendent  of 
•dioola  fbr  odored  children  In  Waahington  and  G^eorgetown. 
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Cal... 


Llttlg  Rock.  Ark 
San  FnaclKo, 
Saalo^.C'f-  — 
Stocttii[i.Ca1 

Bridfirport.  CoDil. 


Ni-v  Drltoln,  Conn*. . 
Now  Hnven. Conn.., 
New  London,  Conn.. 
■K«rwBlk,CcBm*..... 

"WUmlnglon,  Dol 

AtlHnl»,Gfi 

Angu«lii,Gii 

Colotnbiu,  Gft 

Muwn,r>H 

Allan,™ 

DoIIdtIUci,!]].. 


m... 


ChiMgOpIli 

Decotnr.IU 

Fi«eport,IlI 

Galnbnrg,  ni 

JaoknnTine,  HI 

jDll<t,IU 

pMrl>,]]l 

Qohiey.ni 

Rockbrd.  U 

RockIilanil,Ul 

SpringOdd.  lU" 

Flirt  W«jTic,Ind.,. 
Indinnnpolls,  lod .— 
JeflfanonYllIr.Iiid.. 

L-i&jpWb.  Ind 

I,ogiui»i>ort.Tnd  — 

Uadlun.Ind- 

Ricbmond,  Ind 


3,07* 


3,72J 
•,020 


*  Tnnn  Bi-purt  of  tbe  Conunltsioiwr  o 
aAageaMed  raJmtfon- 
Hncludtt  CMtof  IDpStTlillM. 


IS 
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MWMtteinintf  7^00  Mtabitant*  and  over. 


PaplU. 

It 

If 

& 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

EipenditmeB. 

A-PlUgBBIpffll. 

«ii]«r™iiitac,r 
daily  »,  nit.  Id 
public  KhooU. 

1 

\ 

|l 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

11 

V» 

IS 

14 

13 

18 

1* 

18 

i» 

30 

aft  na,  480 

•,000,000 

s,  000, 000 
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Tablk  n. — Average  expensee  per  capita  of  daily  average  attendance  in  city  public  schools. 


Citiea. 


Newton,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Bofblo,  N.Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Newport,  R.  I 

Salem,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Dayton,  Ohio 

New  York,  N.Y 

San  Jos6,  Cal 

MinneaiK>lis,  Minn 

HaTcrhiU,  Mass 

FallBiver,  Mass 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Council  Blnfib,  Iowa 

^ew  Haven,  Conn 

Zanesville,  Ohio 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

Orange,  N.J 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Memphis,  Tenn 

'Worcester,  Mass. 

Columbas,  Ohio 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Port  Wayne,  Ind 

Springfield,  Mass 

Lynchburg,  Ya 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Louisville,  Ky 

"Terre  Haute,  Ind i... 

Manchester,  N.H 

ISansas  City,  Mo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Newark,  N.J 

Chilllcothe,  Ohio 

Des  Moines  (west  side),  Iowa 

Xjmn,  Mass 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

JKnoxville,  Tenn 

Kingston,  N.Y 

Xittlo  Rock,  Ark 

<reorgetown,  D.  C 

"Washhigton,  D.  C 

"Watertown,  N.  Y 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

J^t^ibburf^  Mass. , 


\ 


9 

§  i 

o  o 

■a  g 
I 


$26  37 
25  04 
24  00 
28  40 
22  49 
22  03 
21  88 
20  05 
20  01 
20  81 
20  88 
20  08 
10  80 
10  84 
10  15 
18  45 
18 '41 
18  06 
17  81 
17  77 
17  65 
17  87 
17  26 
17  24 
17  06 
17  01 
16  08 
16  84 
16  72 
16  68 
16  46 
16  30 
16  30 
16  12 
16  12 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
15  06 
15  01 
15  77 
15  57 
15  40 
15  33 

15  26 

15  13 
15  10 
15  07 


H 

9 


I- 


I 


17  63 

10  21 

4  80 


6  11 

7  25 
620 
4  86 

4  24 

7  63 

0  81 
6  60 

5  40 
4  77 
4  06 
687 

6  84 
4  13 

8  80 
4  07 

3  65 

7  46 

8  07 

4  84 

5  03 

3  23 

4  14 

3  82 
8  17 

4  66 

6  32 
8  40 
4  10 
4  33 
4  25 

10  00 
423 
88 
8  00 
4  02 
4  70 

1  13 

3  63 
8  40 

6  40 

6  11 

4  05 
3  74 


Cities. 


Rochester,  N.  Y 

Wilkes-Barre  (3d  district).  Pa  . .. 

Adrian,  Mich 

(Covington,  Ky 

Trenton,  N.J 

New  London,  Conn 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

New  Bedford,  Mass .' 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Newburyport,  Mass 

Portland,  Me 

Taunton,  Mass 

Portsmouth,  Ya 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Scranton  (4th  district),  Pa 

Canton,  Ohio 

Cohoes,  N.Y 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Troy,  N.Y 

Titusville,  Pa 

Norristown,  Pa 

Elmira,N.Y 

Norfolk,  Ya 

Rock  Island,  111 

Springfield,  HI 

Utica,  N.Y 

Chester,  Pa 

Richmond,  Ya 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

New  Orleans,  La 

Norwalk,  Conn 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Long  Island  City,  N.  Y 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Nashua,  N.H 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Weymouth,  Mass 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Decatur,  HI 

Logansport,  Ind * 

Belleville,  HI 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Savannah,  6a 

Newburgh,  N.Y 

Atlanta,  Ga .' 

Erie,  Pa 


§1 


Id  O* 

U  P 

-*  m 
u 

& 


$14  03 
14  00 
14  70 
14  70 
14  68 
14  04 

*14  55 
14  50 
14  45 
14  40 
14  31 
14  25 
14  10 
14  17 
14  16 
14  15 
14  00 
14  04 
14  01 
13  04 
18  04 
13  02 
13  80 
18  80 
13  77 
18  73 
13  70 
13  67 
13  65 
13  62 
13  51 
13  50 
18  50 
13  46 
13  45 
18  43 
13  36 
13  22 
13  21 
13  16 
13  10 
13  10 
13  04 
13  02 
13  00 
13  00 
12  08 
12  78 
12  73 


i 


I 


$6  75 
680 
2  U 
228 
800 


1  24 
450 
528 
241 
262 

3  05 
8  08 

4  01 
6  07 


868 
427 
26G 
567 
4  77 
8  41 
886 
237 
8  00 
8  64 
287 

7  07 
2  34 

4  64 

2  70 
80e 
225 

8  64 

5  73 

3  03 
8  15 
5  12 

3  13 
8  68 

4  07 
8  31 
3  40 
222 
8  14 


4  75 
2  02 
522 
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Table  IL — Average  expenses  per  eapUa  of  daily  averago  aUendanoSf  4^ — Continned« 


Cttiea 


Akron,  Ohio — 


PadacahfKy 

lCaecm,Ga 

Blnghainton,K.Y 

LeaTenworth,  Eans 

Wheeling,  W.  Ya 

Chattanooga,  Tenn 

Hew  Bnmswiok,  K.J 

Some,N.  Y 

Camden,  N.J 

Chicago,!!!   

Lawrence,  Kana 

New  Britain,  Conn 

Oawego,  N.  Y 

Pottaville,  Pa , 

Peoria,  I!l 

Racine,  Wis , 

Pateraon,  N.J 

Mansfield,  Ohio <. 

Pooghkeepeie,  N.  Y 

Bloomington,  HI 

Syracose,  N.  Y 

Lewiston,  Me 

Stenbenville,  Ohio 


1 

g  i 


53 


I 


$12  67 
12  50 
12  51 
12  51 
12  85 
12  29 
12  28r 
12  27 
12  25 
12  22 
12  16 
12  13 
12  09 
12  00 
11  98 
11  94 
11  92 
11  80 
11  74 
11  85 
11  82 
11  57 
11  88 
11  28 
1124 


13  05 
296 
2  88 

1  28 
240 
8  00 
8  86 

2  55 
2  81 
227 
5  07 
4  05 
585 
8  50 

4  49 

5  67 
8  61 
2  80 
404 
8  10 
4  49 
8  VJ 
820 
646 
288 


Cities 


Bay  City,  Mich 

East  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Joliet,IU 

Schenectady,  N.  Y . . 

Idarlboro',  Maaa 

Reading,  Pa 

Galeaburg,IU 

Alton,  HI 

Janeaville,  Wis 

Alexandria,  Ya 

Colombos,  Ga 

Newport,  Ky 

New  Castle,  Pa 

Willi(imsport,Pa... 

Warwick,  R I 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Houston,  Tex 

Altoona,  Pa 

Danville,  Pa 

Shenandoah,  Pa 

Carbondalo,  Pa ... . 

Adams,  Mass , 

Bangor,  Me 

Woonsocket,  R.  I . . 


$1120 

1107 

10  88 

10  82 

10  89 

10  80 

10  18 

10  10 

10  00 

998 

982 

940 

9  33 

9  05 

844 

8  21 

7  96 

7  57 

8  51 
644 
5  79 

(15 
11 


$3  87 
6  41 
2  80 
4  13 
261 
4  10 
841 
2  60 
248 
2  31 
221 


4  74 

2  78 


2  74 
82 
268 
2  01 
2  18 
123 


34) 
88 


630 


The  following  extracts  are  from  Dr.  John  D.  Philbriok's  interesting  report  of  the 
Boston  public  schools  for  the  present  year : 

How  much  is  done  in  city  schools  f  Upon  this  point  Dr.  Philbrick  says,  substan- 
tially :  The  essential  statistical  items  to  be  considored  are,  first,  the  proportion  of  school- 
able children  educated,  and,  second,  the  proportion  of  the  pupils  found  in  different 
grades.    The  following  table  exhibits  those  data  for  St.  Louis  and  Boston : 


Population  (estimated) 

Pupils  belonging 

Percentage  in  lowest  year , 

Percentage  in  lowest  three  years 
Percentage  in  the  highest  year. . 
Percentage  in  high  schools 


St  Louis. 

Boston. 

450,000 

850,000 

25,896 

46,925 

saoo 

17.60 

67.94 

42.87 

2.36 

8.18 

8.24 

4.49 

Boston  supports  26  special  schools,  namely,  1  Kindergarten,  2  schools  for  licensed 
minors,  1  for  deaf-mutes,  16  elementary  evening  schools,  1  evening  high  school,  and  5 
evening  drawing  schools.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  these  schools  woA 
3^897,  and  the  average  attendance  1;918.    The  whole  number  of  teacket^  «iii^\o^^^«aik 
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177,  and  their  salaries  amonnted  to  $47y(K>3.07|  against  101  teachers  receiving  salaries 
amounting  to  $26,526.34  in  1872. 

The  evening  high  school  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  institutions.  Tlie 
average  number  belonging  for  the  six  months  ending  April,  1877,  was  950 ;  the  average 
attendance  for  the  time  was  352,  of  which  number  242  were  males  and  110  females. 
The  number  of  teachers,  including  principal,  was  11,  giving  an  average  of  32  scholars 
to  a  teacher,  exclusive  of  the  principal.  The  course  of  study,  comprising  both  tech- 
nical and  liberal  branches,  is  not  subject  to  such  limitations  as  are  applied  to  the  day 
schools,  but  new  branches  are  added  to  the  curriculum  whenever  they  are  desired  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  justify  the  formation  of  a  new  class. 

The  several  evening  elementary  schools  which  were  in  operation  from  October,  1876^ 
to  April,  1877,  registered  5,175  pupils.  The  average  number  belonging  was  2,142,  and 
the  average  attendance  1,205,  of  whom  there  were  males  851,  females  354.  The  niun- 
ber  of  teachers,  including  principal,  was  139,  giving  an  average  of  9.8  pupils  to  each 
teacher,  exclusive  of  the  principal. 

In  the  evening  drawing  schools  1,244  pupils  were  registered ;  the  average  number 
belonging  was  635,  and  the  average  attendance  279,  viz,  males  235,  females  44.  The 
instruction  was  given  by  13  teachers.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher, 
exclusive  of  the  principal,  was  23. 

Special  schools  form  an  important  feature  of  many  city  reports.  Other  cities  of 
Massachusetts  follow  the  example  of  the  capital.  Thus,  Worcester  reports  1  evening 
school  for  boys,  1  for  girls,  4  for  both  sexes,  and  5  free  evening  drawing  schools,  also  for 
both  sexes.  Philadelphia  maintained  51  night  schools  for  1877,  in  which  were  reg- 
istered 14,672  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  unusually  large  attendance  of  mechanics  in 
these  schools  indicates  their  practical  imi)ortauce.  Pittsburgh  reports  05  evening 
schools  under  the  conduct  of  27  male  and  48  female  teachers.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  registered  in  these  was  4,267  and  the  average  attendance  1,860,  of  whom  1,560 
were  boys  and  300  girls.  The  teachers'  salaries  amounted  to  |7,598.95,  or  a  cost  per 
pupil  per  term  of  65  nights,  reckoned  on  average  attendance,  of  $4.08.  In  addition  to 
these  literary  schools  there  were  65  industrial  evening  schools,  employing  4  male  and 
1  female  teacher.  To  these  183  pupils  were  admitted  and  the  total  average  attendance 
was:  boys,  103;  girls,  3.  The  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  was  $600,  or  a  cost  per 
pupil  per  term  of  65  nights,  on  average  attendance,  of  $5.65.  The  pupils  in  these 
schools  are  mostly  young  men  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in  the  shops  and  found- 
ries of  the  city,  and  such  is  the  interest  that  not  a  single  case  of  misconduct  has  been 
reported  in  any  one  of  the  several  schools  in  operation  during  the  last  three  years. 
Baltimore  has  7  evening  schools  for  white  and  4  for  colored  pupils.  The  Baltimore 
City  College  crowns  the  public  advantages  secured  to  boys.  Cincinnati  reports  15 
night  schools,  4  of  which  are  for  colored  pupils.  In  these  were  enrolled  3,631  pupils, 
an  increase  of  14.2  per  cent,  on  the  average  yearly  enrolment  from  1869  to  1877.  lu 
the  night  high  school  were  registered  703  males  and  103  females.  The  average  age  of 
pupils  in  the  night  schools  for  whites  was  16  years ;  of  those  in  the  schools  for  colored 
pupils,  nearly  25  years.  Book-keeping  and  drawing  receive  sx>ecial  attention  in  the 
night  high  school  course. 

Respecting  the  importance  of  studying  other  school  systems  as  well  as  our  own,  Dr. 
Philbrick  Justly  observes: 

Among  the  means  of  educational  improvement  and  progress  nothing  is  so  useful  aa 
the  study  of  other  schools  and  systems.  It  is  only  by  comparison  that  we  arrive  at 
a  true  estimate  of  the  character* of  a  school  system.  In  times  past  we  have  suffered 
from  this  fault.  If  we  would  unlearn  old  prejudices  and  learn  new  excellences  we 
must  go  beyond  the  smoke  of  our  own  chimneys. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle.  Dr.  Philbrick  obtained  permission  to  visit  schools  in 
other  cities,  and  brought  back  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  city  the  results  of  his  careful 
examination. 

The  opposite  systems  of  organization  which  have  prevailed  in  the  school  boards  of 
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oor  oonntzy  aie  folly  described  in  his  valaable  report.    On  this  subjoot  Dr.  Pbilbrick 
imtea: 

The  system  of  education  in  each  city  visited  is  nnder  the  control  of  a  board  of 
education,  of  which  the  number  of  members  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  iH>pn- 
lation  of  the  city  to  which  it  belongs.  The  Cincinnati  board  is  the  lari^est  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population,  and  the  New  York  boanl  the  smallest.  Pittsburgh,  with  a 
population  of  about  one-ninth  of  that  of  New  York,  has  a  board  more  than  50  per 
cent,  larger;  Louisville,  with  a  population  less  than  a  third  of  that  of  St.  Louis, 
has  a  board  of  equal  size.  The  boards  differ,  not  only  in  the  proportion  of  members, 
but  also  in  respect  to  mode  of  election  and  tenure  of  olhce.  Thus,  in  Cinciunati,  Lou- 
isTille,  and  St.  Louis  they  are  elected  by  the  peoi>le  in  the  several  wards,  to  serve 
for  two  years,  one-half  going  out  of  office  each  year.  In  New  York  the  members  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  without  regard  to  ward  representation,  to  hold  office  for 
three  years,  one-third  going  out  each  year :  and  at  Pittsburgh  tne  term  of  office  is 
the  same,  but  the  members  are  elected,  one  tor  each  subdistrict  or  ward,  by  its  board 
of  school  directors,  which  is  itself  chosen  by  the  people. 

The  organization  of  the  school  boards  in  western  cities  presents  two  types,  of  which 
the  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  boards  are  the  most  characteristic  examples.  The  St. 
Louis  board  has  only  twelve  standing  committees,  of  which  only  three  have  direct 
reference  to  matters  relating  to  instruction  and  discipline,  the  other  nine  being  busi- 
ness committees.  The  Cincinnati  board  of  education,  on  the  other  hand,  has  twenty- 
five  standing  committees.  In  addition  to  this  formidable  array  of  standing  commit- 
tees, there  are  thirty-four  subcommittees  on  districts  and  schools.  Nor  does  this 
complete  the  list.  Tne  union  board,  com]>osed  in  part  of  members  of  the  board  of 
education,  which  has  charge  of  the  high  schools,  employs  no  less  than  fifteen  commit- 
tees, so  that  the  management  of  the  wnole  system  of  schools  is  shared  by  seventy-four 
oommittees.  The  St.  Louis  type  may  be  designated  the  type  of  simplicity  ana  cen- 
tralization; the  Cincinnati,  the  type  of  complexity  and  decentralization. 

HYGIENE  IN  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  for  1877  (pp.  229-251)  con- 
tains a  paper  on  the  **  Sanitation  of  public  schools  in  Massachusetts, ''  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lin- 
coln, of  Boston,  "based  on  returns  from  nearly  all  the  school  buildings  in  Boston,  the 
total  actually  in  use  being  159,  with  an  attendance  of  46,418 ;  also  from  schools  not  in 
Boston,  estimated  to  number  400,  with  40,000  children,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  corre- 
sponding school  population."  The  results  of  the  inquiries  are  summarized  as  follows : 
''  The  drainage  of  country  school  sites  is  reported  as  bad  in  one-seventh  of  the  cases ; 
in  Boston,  in  a  few."  Complaints  are  made  of ''  dampness  of  walls  or  floors;  stagnant 
water  in  neighborhood ;  house  originally  set  too  low  for  drainage ;  entire  absence  of  sun- 
light in  a  room."  * '  The  ventilation  is  very  generally  said  to  be  poor. "  Complaints  are 
made  of  **  misdirection  of  funds  by  which  exterior  ornament  is  added,  to  the  neglect  of 
essential  portions  of  the  ventilating  apparatus."  "  Bad  location  of  ventilators  in  the 
room ;  coldness  of  floor,  with  undue  heat  of  upper  air ;  inattention  to  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  sudden  opening  of  windows  in  cold 
weather."  "A  cellar  or  basement  is  absent  in  a  number  of  country  schools."  Com- 
plaints concerning  closets,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  are  almost  universal.  Offensive 
odors  are  usually  complained  of;  a  very  few  aggravated  cases  are  given.  The  Bos- 
ton city  board  of  health,  in  1876,  said,  concerning  this  evil :  '*  The  odors  escaping 

•  *  •  i)ervade  the  school  rooms,  causing  nausea,  compelling  the  teachers  to  close 
the  doors  and  windows  to  exclude  the  disgusting  scent,  which  oven  then  penetrates 
the  rooms,  especially  when  the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  muggy  and  the  scholars  are 
most  in  need  of  pure  air  from  without."  The  diseases  mentioned  as  resulting  from 
this  are  ''  catarrhs,  dyspepsia,  debility,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  and  zymotic  disease." 
"  The  amount  of  simple  ordinary  debility  due  to  a  slowly  acting  cause  is  often  very 
hard  to  estimate.  •  *  •  That  such  debility  may  be  produced  by  *  *  *  living 
in  an  air  containing  fecal  odors  simply  is  certain ;  and  from  this  debility  up  to  the 
production  of  headaches,  with  slight  fever,  or  of  violent,  even  rapidly  fatal,  cases  of 
typhoid,  there  are  all  possible  gradations.  *  *  «  The  connection  of  diphtheria, 
scarlatina,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea  with  foul  odors  and  bad  drains  is  honv  «Am\\AAL 
to  be  a  fiBct^  though  not  aJwajv  a  traceable  one." 
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In  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Wisconsin  for  1876  (pp.  38-43)  we 
find  the  following  on  ventilation : 

Systems  of  schooling  do  not  fall  within  our  province ;  but  the  constmction  of  edi- 
fices in  which  the  business  of  training  shall  be  carried  on  is  of  paramount  importance, 
upon  the  evidence  before  us,  when  we  contemplate  the  physical  wrecks  which  have 
resulted  from  the  continual  stress  on  muscle  and  nerve  involved  in  our  efforts  to  extend 
the  blessing  of  intellectual  culture  to  the  rising  generation.  •  •  •  proper  ventih^ 
tion  is  impossible  unless  our  buildings  are  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  the  best  proc- 
esses being  carried  out  in  their  integrity.  *  *  •  It  is,  indeect  too  true  that  in  many 
buildings,  private  as  well  as  public,  upon  which  large  sums  have  been  expended,  a 
difference  of  from  129  to  15°  may  bo  found  between  the  heat  of  the  room  at  6  feet 
from  the  floor  and  that  of  the  floor  itself.  Not  long  since  a  teacher  said,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  very  costly  structure,  that  the  children  taught  therein  must  stand  upon  their 
heads  if  their  feet  were  to  be  kept  warm  and  their  brains  cool  during  tuition.  ♦  •  • 
Keforencehas  been  made  to  the  necessity  for  additional  floor  room  in  school  bnildings. 
*  *  *  Many  persons  suppose  that  if  the  requisite  space  in  cubic  feet  is  given  Sor 
each  individual,  it  matters  not  whether  it  is  supplied  in  height  or  in  brea<lth.  No 
error  could  be  more  pernicious.  The  breathing  room  of  the  individual  must  be  com- 
paratively near  to  his  own  level,  and  unless  it  is  suflicient  to  protect  him  f^*om  breath- 
ing the  impurities  emitted  from  his  own  and  the  neighboring  lungs  and  1>odies,  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  poisoned  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  oy  the  noxious  eifluvia  which 
every  animal  emit«.  *  *  «  The  most  moderato  space  assumed  to  be  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  health  is  25  feet  of  floor  space  and  300  cubic  feet  of  air  space, 
with  the  proper  ventilation,  for  each  pupil.  *  *  *  When  that  provision  has  oeen 
BUjiplied,  the  stigma  will  be  removed  from  our  school  system,  that  it  causes  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  cases  of  lung  disease  known  to  prevail  among  children. 

The  same  article  says : 

Our  school  system,  which  is  oppressive  to  both  sexes,  is  specially  injurious  t<o  girU 
at  the  age  when  they  are  approaching  womanhood.  *  *  *  It  is  a  fact  within  the 
knowledge  of  every  expert,  tliat  our  school  buildings  appear  to  have  been  coustructed 
with  the  express  design  to  superadd  physical  exhaustion  to  the  other  destructive  forces 
that  threaten  the  lives  of  the  future  mothers  of  America. 


The  report  of  the  same  board  for  1877  (pp.  42,  43)  give^  the  results  of  some  analyi 
made  by  Professor  Daniells,  of  the  State  imiversity,  of  the  air  in  some  of  the  school 
buildings  in  Madison.  In  one,  '^  in  10,000  volumes  of  air  he  found  carbon  dioxide  to 
the  extent  of  7.7;  •  *  •  in  the  high  school  room,  »  •  •  in  10,000  volumes  of 
air,  8.74  of  carbon  dioxide ;  in  the  same  building,  room  of  second  grade,  10,000  volumes 
of  air  contained  11.9  of  carbon  dioxide ;  •  •  •  and  the  worst  result  of  all,  in  the 
fifth  ward  school,  in  the  primary  room,  at  3  p.  m.,  on  the  22d  of  March,  there  being  54 
pupils  present,  one-fifth  less  than  the  whole  number  in  the  grade,  10,000  volumes  of 
air  exhibited  25.6  of  carbonic  dioxide,  or  five  times  the  maximum  quantity  which, 
under  natural  conditions,  may  be  found  in  the  atmosphere  and  respired  without  danger. 
The  ill  effects  which  must  have  result'Cd,  and  which  doubtless  are  continuing  to  result, 
to  the  constitutions  of  the  children  from  breathing  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
mephitic  gases  and  exhalations,  and  dead  decomposing  animal  matter,  in  air  largely 
deficient  in  oxygen,  the  life  sustaining  property,  cannot  l)e  described  in  any  adequate 
degree ;  but  the  imagination  of  the  discreet  rea<1er  will  not  fail  to  suggest  that  the 
largest  benefit  to  be  hoped  from  school  training  at  that  age  could  not  offset  the  terrible 
evils  which  such  an  atmosphere  must  entail." 

The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Louisiana  for  1877  (pp.  72,  73)  presents 
the  following  statement  from  one  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  of  New  Orleans: 

I  must  earnestly  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  school  rooms  the 
children  are  horribly  overcrowded.  To  appreciate  the  extent  of  this  outrageous  treat- 
ment of  little  children,  consider  by  contrast  a  properly  constructed  bulMing,  such  as 
the  McDonogh  School,  which  allows  for  each  pupil  2:^.02  feet  of  superficial  space  and 
345.:I0  feet  cubic  space,  and  some  of  these  marked  "bad,"  which  allow  to  each  child 
6.86  superficial  feet  and  75.43  cubic  feet  space,  and  others  which  give  but  4.77  super- 
ficial and  51.79  cubic  feet  of  space,  while  others  finally  allow  only  3.81  of  superficial  and 
30.48  cubic  feet  to  each  person.  It  is  impoHsible  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  these 
poor  children  are  not  only  crowde<l,  but  packed,  the  ceilings  and  the  openings  inade- 
quate to  afford  such  ventilation  and  light  as  are  indispensable  to  health  and  comfort. 
•    •    •    \yj)oii  cold  or  wet  necessitates  the  closing  of  doors  and  windows,  the  atmoa* 
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I^re  i8  quickly  converted  into  sncli  an  intolerable  stench  as  to  force  a  compromise 
with  the  weather,  and  these  have  to  be  opened  partly ;  when  this  is  done,  the  children, 
are  subjected  to  irregular  oarrent«  of  cold  damp  air.  a  most  fruitful  source  of  illness. 
A  heated  stove  in  such  a  room  only  adds  a  powerful  source  of  vitiation. 

The  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland,  in  his  report  for  1876  and 
1877  (pp.  xxvy  XXV]  )|  considers  the  hygienic  condition  of  schools,  especially  as  affecting 
the  eyesight  of  the  pupils.    He  says : 

That  eye  diseases  are  alarmingly  on  the  increase,  especially  in  large  cities,  is  a  lamen- 
table fact,  which  should  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  and  educational 
authorities  of  the  State.  Man  v  of  the  eye  troubles,  especially  near-sightedness,  unques- 
tionably originate  during  school  life,  and  ever  afterwards  render  the  eyes  or  the 
sufferers  more  liable  to  take  on  destructive  diseases.  Defective  ventilation,  imperfect 
lighting,  badly  arranged  desks,  crowded  school  rooms,  and  over  zeal  on  the  part  of  the. 
teachers  in  forcing  the  brain  at  the  expense  of  other  orcans  are  some  of  the  preventable 
caoaes  of  eye  diseases  among  our  scnool  going  population.  Noar-siKhteuness,  when 
thus  acquired,  not  only  annoys  the  individual  simerer  for  the  rest  of  life,  but  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  next  generation  by  *' hereditary  taint,''  so  that  our  improved  civili- 
xstion.  under  educational  pressure,  will  in  time  ingraft  bad  eyes  upon  our  whole  peo- 
ple. *  •  •  Xhe  paramoimt  importance  of  strong  eyesight,  especially  to  that  class 
of  our  fellow  citizens  who,  £rom  the  inexorable  logic  of  necessity,  must  either  educato 
their  children  in  the  public  schools  or  permit  them  to  grow  up  in  absolute  ignorance, 
is  beyond  all  question ;  and  hence  it  behooves  the  authorities,  both  State  and  munic- 
ipal, not  to  distribute  with  the  incalculable  blessings  of  education  an  evil  of  so  serious 
a  nature  as  defective  vision. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Chisolm  is  now  engaged  in  making  a  scientific  examination  into  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  eyesight  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  and 
will  make  a  full  report  for  the  next  biennial  publication  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Indiana, 
devotes  several  pages  of  his  report  for  1876  (pp.  9G-102)  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  school  hygiene,  remarking  emphatically : 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  teach  a  successful  school  in  a  poorly  warmed  and  ill 
ventilated  house.  Pure  air  is  necessary  to  the  ])roi>er  application  of  the  mind  on  tlie 
part  of  the  pupils.  Llstlessness,  peevishness,  idleness,  and  mischief  as  frequently 
result  from  impure  air  as  from  a  bad  disposition.  Foul  air  irritates  the  body  and 
stupefies  the  mind  certainly  and  quickly.  A  ventilating  apparatus  constructc<l  in  a 
country  school-house  would  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  a  week  m  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  school.  *  *  *  A  great  deal  of  sickness  among  children  may  be  traced 
directly  to  badly  warmed  and  ventilated  school-houses.  I  believe  also  that  the  founda- 
tions of  permanent  diseases  which  sometimes  manifest  themselves  in  after  life  ore  not 
infrequently  laid  in  the  same  places. 

After  recommending  certain  methods  of  heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting,  he  says: 

It  is  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  school  officers  to  the  evils  hero  spoken  of;  it  is 
their  duty  to  apply  the  remedy.  If  they  do  not,  I  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  require  them  by  statutory  provision  to  do  so. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Medico-Legal  Society  to  confer  with  the  school  au- 
thorities of  New  York  City,  "  with  a  view  to  such  legislation  as  may  promote  the 
health  of  school  children,"  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
that  city  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts :  ^ 

At  the  outset  of  our  inquiries,  our  attention  has  been  arrested  by  a  report  of  the 
oonmiittee  on  by-laws,  &c.,  of  the  board  of  education,  under  date  of  March  15, 1876, 
not  yet  adopted  and  recommending  a  continuance  or  at  best  only  slight  modifications 
of  conditions  which  we  are  convinced  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  due  care  for  the 
preservation  pf  the  health  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools.  *  *  •  Wc  first 
notice  the  conclusion  of  your  committee  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  air  space  required. 
•  «  ♦  «  jjj  fixing  the  sitting  capacity  of  rooms,  the  following  shall  be  a  minimum 
allowance  of  lioor  surface  and  air  space  per  pux)il:  In  the  three  lower  grades  of  pri- 
mary schools  and  departments,  five  square  feet  and  seventy  cubic  feet ;  in  the  three 
higher  grades,  six  square  feet  and  eighty  cubic  feet ;  in  the  four  lower  grades  of  gram- 
mar schools,  seven  square  feet  and  ninety  cubic  feet ;  in  the  four  higher  grades,  nine 
•qtiaro  feet  and  one  nundred  cubic  feet."  *  *  *  Such  a  capacity  of  school  room 
■pMSy  though  confessedly  greater  than  that  which  now  is  and  hitherto  \\sa  \^«ii 
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allowed  thousands  of  children  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  consistent  with  physiological  law  or  witn  the  opinions  upon 
this  subject  of  those  whose  scientific  judgment  is  entitled  to  deference  and  respect. 

*  *  *  In  regard  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  alone  in  the 
air  we  breathe,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  competent  authorities.  All 
agree  that  when  it  reaches  the  proportion  of  1  volume  per  1,000,  it  is  dangerous  to 
health ;  if  not  immediately,  none  the  less  certainly  in  its  cumulative  effects,  ft  creates 
a  general  indisposition  of  both  body  and  mind,  stunts  bodily  and  mental  development^ 
and  particularly  predisposes  to  scrofula  and  consumption ;  and  its  excess  in  crowded 
apartments  is  usually  an  index  of  the  presence  of  otiier  deleterious  agents  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

But,  besides  these,  there  are  still  other  gases  frightfully  abundant  in  the  school- 
houses  of  New  York,  due  to  the  emanations  from  latrines  and  privies.  For  example : 
Primary  School  No.  1,  on  Ludlow  street,  one  of  the  newest  and  best  arranged  and  sm^ 
pointed,  besides  being  overcrowded  and  unventilat^d,  is  tainted  throughout  the  halls, 
and  at  times  by  way  of  the  fanlights  over  the  doors  in  the  class  rooms,  with  the  odors 
arising  from  the  latrines  in  the  basement,  which  are  emptied  only  "  once  or  twice  a 
week.^'  The  seating  capacity  of  this  building  is  given  as  1,700;  actual  register. 
1,440;  attendance  1,329;  square  feet  in  12  rooms,  3,264;  cubic  feet  in  the  several 
class  rooms  varying  from  33  to  41  for  each  child  f  •  •  •  That  the  chiltlren  in  our 
public  schools  should  be  exposed  to  poisons  generated  by  means  of  these  foul  and  di»- 
giistiug  latrines,  only  to  economize  the  water  needed  to  keep  well  constructed  water- 
closets  in  order,  is  simply  inhuman  and  ought  to  be  at  once  amended. 

The  habit  of  wetting  coal  in  bulk  in  the  cellars,  which  is  sometimes  practiced,  causes 

it  to  emit  poisonous  gases  deleterious  to  health,  and  it  should  be  forbidden. 

»  »»  *  #  #  • 

Lofty  ceilings  are  regarded  by  some  as  a  principal  means  of  insuring  a  sufficient 
measure  in  cubic  feet  for  each  person.  Unless  ventilation  is  secured  for  the  upper  por- 
tion of  a  room,  a  lofty  ceiling  only  makes  that  portion  of  space  above  the  tops  of  the 
windows  a  receptacle  for  foul  air,  which  accumulates  and  remains  to  vitiate  the  stratum 
below. 

In  fixing  the  "sitting  capacity,"  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  smaller  the 
allowance  the  greater  the  necessity  for  the  constant  admission  and  change  of  air. 

*  *  *  If  the  cubic  space  be  small,  the  means  for  change  of  air  must  bo  lari;e  in  the 
inverse  ratio.  Thus,  with  a  space  of  100  cubic  feet,  in  order  to  maintain  the  air  at 
a  healthy  standard  it  must  be  changed  thirty  times  an  hour,  which  is  not  practicable 
without  exposing  the  inmates  of  the  room  to  dangerous  currents.  *  •  ♦  Every 
individual  actually  poisons  fifteen  cubic  feet  of  air  every  hour.  To  prevent  this,  thirty 
cubic  feet,  at  the  least,  should  be  provided  hourly,  wliich  proportion,  for  five  hours' 
daily  school  session,  requires  150  cubic  feet  as  the  smallest  space  compatible  with  effi- 
cient ventilation  without  dangerous  exposure  to  draughts. 

The  same  committee,  in  a  subsequent  report,  dwells  upon  the  iiyustice  of  enforcing 
the  compulsory  law  while  the  school  buildings  are  in  their  present  condition : 

School-houses  where  young  children  are  herded  and  forced  to  sit  for  hours  in  a  viti- 
ated atmosphere,  in  constrained  positions,  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  It  would 
be  cruelty  to  animals,  not  to  speak  of  tender  little  ones,  to  add  to  this  torture  by  in- 
crease of  numbers  without  increased  accommodation.  The  idea  of  compulsory  att-end- 
ance  under  these  circumstances  is  preposterous,  and  at  variance  with  all  wise  and 
beneficent  law  and  the  commom  rights  of  humanity. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  January  3,  1877,*  where  the 
subject  of  school  hygiene  was  under  discussion,  Dr.  Agnew  said : 

There  is  a  school  in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  sections  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  tenth  ward,  where  there  are  on  an  average  about  1,(500  childripn  in  the 
primary  department,  where  rooms  are  so  dark  that  the  blackboard  exercises  could  not 
be  distinguished  by  the  eye,  and  the  gallery  classes  so  crowded  that  there  is  scarcely 
room  to  move.  *  *  *  It  would  be  aK'Counted  cruelty  to  animals  to  keep  them  under 
such  unsanitary  conditions ;  how  much  more  is  it  cruelty  to  children  to  keep  them 
there  for  any  length  of  time. 

At  another  meeting  of  this  society,  February  7,  1877,  Dr.  0*Sullivan  stated  :* 

It  is  but  a  day  or  so  since  I  entered  one  of  the  new  school-houses  of  this  city  [New 
York].  •  *  •  I  entered  the  primary  class  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  found 
there  sixty-nine  little  ones  with  their  teacher.  There  was  a  small  window  facinc  a 
side  wall  not  more  than  two  feet  distant.         *    *    Through  this  small  window  they 

'TJteSHnJtarian,  March,  ISTl,  pp.  124,  125.  »Ibid.,  May,  1877,  pp.  209,J}lfl^ 
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loeeiyed  all  the  light  they  had,  and  it  was  admitted  bo  as  to  strike  their  books  imme- 
diatelj  over  the  nght  shoulder.  When  the  door  was  opened  it  led  immediat'ely  into 
the  playground,  and  the  watercloset  was  in  close  proximity  to  it,  so  that  the  effluvinm 
eonld  not  help  ont  enter  with  all  its  freshness  into  the  school  room.  •  •  ♦  This 
was  all  the  ventilation  and  lisht  provided.  I  went  into  the  upper  rooms  of  the  pri- 
mary department,  and  there  I  found  the  teachers  in  one  of  the  middle  rooms,  and  the 
ehiloTRn  seated  as  close  as  they  could  be  packed,  and  I  was  informed  by  the  principal 
that  the  gloom  was  so  great  on  a  dark  day  that  the  little  ones  could  not  see  the  figures 
on  the  blackboard.  •  •  •  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  recently  erected  school  edllices, 
**  erected  at  great  expense,"  because  of  the  "  modem  improvements,"  by  the  great  city 
of  New  York.  •  •  •  i  went  up  into  the  top  or  highest  floor,  the  male  department, 
*  *  *  and  there  I  found,  with  but  one  exception,  that  the  benches  were  placed  in 
a  position  where  the  light  entered  in  a  nianner  not  according  to  the  laws  of  hygiene — 
and  there  was  a  defect  in  the  sight  of  the  children.  And  to  add  to  the  insalubrious 
state  of  affairs,  the  waterclosets  used  by  the  teachers  were  placed  in  close  proximity 
to  the  class  room,  and  communicated  with  it  by  an  oi>en  window  I  And  I  have  been 
informed  •  •  •  that  there  is  a  new  school-house  on  the  west  side  ♦  •  •  in 
which  there  is  the  same  arrangement  throughout.  > 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  1875  (pp.  43-51  and  76, 
79,  and  80)  contains  the  results  of  the  inspection  of  111  schools  in  10  school-houses  of 
that  city,  "  representing,  so  far  as  possible,  every  variety  of  distinguishing  quality:" 

The  time  chosen  in  each  instance  was  the  last  hoar  of  the  morning  or  of  the  after- 
noon session,  when  the  room  had  been  occupied  at  least  an  hour,  and  when  the  air 
would  i)robably  be  found  at  its  worst.  A  specimen  of  the  air  was  obtained  from  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  Jar  being  filled  at  the  level  of  the  scholars'  heads.  At  the 
same  time,  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  taken  at  the  floor  level  and  at  the  level 
of  the  pupils'  heads.  Finally  the  condition  of  the  window  sashes  and  of  the  ventilat- 
ing registers,  whether  open  or  shut,  was  noted ;  and  a  note  was  also  taken  of  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  to  the  sense  of  smell,  with  the  number  of  desks  in  the  room  and  Uie 
number  of  children  present.  •  »  »  Parkcs,  the  eminent  English  authority  on 
hygiene,  •  •  •  has  found  that  the  organic  products  of  respiration  begin  to  be 
manifest  when  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  an  inhabited  room  reaches  the  proportion 
of  .6  per  1,000.  •  ♦  ♦  Pettenkofer,  who  is  at  the  head  of  German  sanitarians, 
makes  the  limit  of  purity  .7  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  thousand  volumes  of  air,  beyond 
which  an  unwholesome  degree  of  vitiation  begins. 

The  smallest  amount  of  carbonic  acid  found  in  any  of  the  111  rooms  examined  was 
.57,  the  greatest  3,  and  the  average  of  all  the  rooms  was  1.18.  Concerning  the  tem- 
perature of  the  rooms,  it  is  said : 

Some  notion  of  the  probable  effect  upon  health  of  a  continued  exposure  to  a  sui>er- 
heated  atmosphere  which  is  at  the  same  time  vitiated  by  respiration  may  be  ob- 
tained by  entering  almost  any  of  our  school  rooms  at  the  latter  part  of  a  half  day's 
session  in  midwinter.  To  a  sensitive  person  leaving  the  outer  air  and  coming  at  once 
into  such  a  room,  the  impression  is  one  not  easily  forgotten.  The  blast  of  hot  foul 
air  is  sickening.  The  marvel  is  that  children  do  not  more  frequently  succumb  to  the 
inevitably  depressing  influence  of  such  unwholesome  conditions.  *  *  *  It  may  be 
set  down  as  a  safe  standard  rule  that  the  temperature  of  school  rooms  should  range 
between  65°  and  68^*  Fahrenheit  (18.5^  and  20^  centigrade).  It  need  hardly  be  stated 
here  that  the  ordinary  temperature  of  school  rooms  is  above  68^,  and  that  a  point  in 
excessof  70°  is  very  commonly  found.  *  *  •  If  anything  is  worse  than  an  exces- 
sive degree  of  artificial  heat,  it  is  the  quick  transition  to  the  opposite  extreme.  It  is 
a  frequent  thing  in  school  room  exxierience  that  the  teacher,  becoming  suddenly  aware 
that  the  air  is  too  warm  for  comfort,  directs  that  the  window  sashes  oe  opened  at  tho 
top  to  effect  a  speedy  relief.  The  consequence  is  that  the  inevitable  wave  of  cold  out- 
sido  air  sweeps  oyer  the  imcovered  heads  of  the  children,  and  a  fresh  accession  of  cases 

>In  the  New  York  Times  of  Kay  20, 1878,  we  find  the  following:  "At  the  meeting  of  the  boaxd  of 
liealth  yesterday  a  report  was  preeented  by  Dr.  Janes  and  Sanitary  Engineer  Kealis  in  relation  to  the 
condition  of  grammar  school  No.  48,  in  West  Twenty -eighth  street,  hetween  Sixth  and  Seventh  avennos. 
The  report  set  forth  that  they  foond  the  gratings  intended  for  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  cellar  tightly 
eorered,  preventing  the  circulation  that  should  keep  the  air  pure.  In  one  of  the  class  rooms  there  was 
a  leakage  of  gas  from  a  defective  pipe,  and  it  was  stated  tliat  tho  leakage  had  existed  since  the  last 
vacation.  In  another  of  the  class  rooms  on  tho  third  floor,  used  for  instmction  in  writinf?,  the  light  is 
inadeqaate,  and  its  continued  use  for  that  purpose  will  tend  to  seriously  impair  the  sight  of  the  pupils. 
The  Tentllating  shafts  from  the  sinks  in  the  yard  terminate  at  the  windows  of  the  class  tooum  cin.  \»^<b 
second  floor,  and  discharge  foul  uid  deleterioua  odora  into  the  class  rooms  when  \!h«  wViuio^%  «x«  crgosu 
Atofjcf  the  report  mu  ordered  to  be  tent  to  the  board  of  edacation." 
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of  bronchitis  or  of  more  serious  pulmonary  affections  is  the  result.  An  instance  of 
this  thine  was  observed  in  the  inspection  of  the  Chapman  SchooL  A  room  showed  a( 
the  desk  level  a  temperature  of  77^;  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  the  same  room 
was  revisited,  when  the  thermometer  indicated  61.7<3,  a  fall  of  lb.2P\  Between  the 
two  visits  the  teacher  had  **  aired "  the  room  to  some  purpose ;  the  air  was  pure 
enough,  surely,  and  the  coughing  and  sneezing  of  the  children  cave  warning  that  it . 
was  cold  enough  also.  If  sucn  a  sudden  change  should  occur  in  uie  outer  atmosphere 
it  would  be  considered^  fhiitfui  cause  of  increased  sickness  in  the  community. 

The  universal  testimony  of  the  teachers  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  could  not  rely  on  the  special  means  provided  for  the  ventilation  of 
their  rooms.  *  *  •  The  system  of  flues  and  shafts  as  at  present  disposed  in  school- 
house  constructioh  must  be  supplemented  by  opened  doors  and  windows. 

This  report,  in  conclusion,  says : 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  matter  of  school-house  ventilation  is  discussed  and 
agitated  more  than  its  real  importance  warrants.  »  *  *  The  need  is  not  of  leas 
but  of  more  agitation,  not  in  the  direction  of  impracticable  sanitary  speculations,  but 
to  promote  the  realization  of  feasible,  indisputable  sanitary  principles. 

In  1876,  the  health  department  of  Cincinnati^  ordered  a  chemical  examination  to 
be  made  of  the  air  in  some  of  the  public  schools  in  that  city  and  the  results  are  em- 
bodied in  their  report  for  that  year.  A  table  is  given  showing  ''  the  number  of  volumea 
of  carbonic  acid  in  100,000  volumes  of  the  air  of  several  rooms  in  each  of  the  twen- 
ty-six schools  examined."  Concerning  this  table,  Professor  Hough,  who  made  the 
examination,  says:  "The  foregoing  figures  indicate  most  conclusively  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  the  ventilation  of  our  school-rooms  is  injuriously  defective.  A  very 
large  minority  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  breathing,  for  several  hours 
each  day,  an  atmosphere  containing  more  than  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. . 
In  many  cases  the  degree  of  vitiation  reaches  nearly  if  not  quite  double  that  amount." 
Measurements  were  made  of  265  rooms  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
air  space  allowed  to  each  pupil.  Professor  Hough  estimates  ''  from  200  to  300  cubic  feet 
as  the  amuUest  allowable  air  space  for  each  pupil  under  the  present  methods  of  ven- 
tilation." Of  the  265  rooms  measured  it  was  found  that  "only  29  afford  300  cubio 
feet  or  more  per  pupil;  236  afford  less  than  300  cubic  feet  per  pupil;  166  ^fford  less 
than  200  cubic  feet  per  pupil ;  22  afford  less  than  108.5  cubic  feet  per  pupil ;  and  14 
afford  less  than  100  cubic  feet  per  pupil."  Of  these  14,  several  gave  less  than  90  cubic 
feet  per  pupil,  and  one  only  56.7.  "  The  relation  of  these  magnitudes  to  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  respiration  is  fearful."  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  imperfect 
lighting  of  many  of  the  rooms  as  calculated  to  permanently  injure  the  eyesight  of  the 
pupils. 

The  report  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  1876-77  (pp.  11, 
12)  contains  the  results  of  an  inspection  by  the  health  officer  of  the  District  of  some 
of  the  public  school  buildings  of  the  city  of  Washington,  concerning  which  he  says: 

The  whole  story  of  the  condition  of  the  rooms  inspected  may  be  epitomized  in  a  very 
few  words,  viz :  Altogether  insufficient  air  space ;  practically  no  ventilation,  except 
by  windows;  unequal  distribution  of  heat;  coal  gases  from  sheet  iron  and  cast  iroa 
stoves,  and  generally  unsuitable  character  of  the  buildings.  •  •  *  The  average 
air  space  to  each  occupant  of  the  rooms  inspected  is  approximately  170  cubic  feet,  the 
air  displaced  by  the  bodies,  desks,  &c.,  not  deducted  (twenty  of  the  buildings 
averaging  much  below  those  figures,  three  being  below  100  cubic  feet),  and  had  the 
average  of  the  rooms  been  taken,  it  would  quite  likely  have  been  found  to  be,  in  some 
instances,  even  below  that  of  the  lowest  building.  With  no  other  than  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  occupants,  therefore,  to  vitiate  the  air,  taking  the  above  average,  viz, 
170  cubic  feet,  the  whole  atmospheric  contents  of  the  rooms  should  be  changed  every 
sixteen  and  a  half  minutes.  *  *  *  In  the  absence  of  definite  analysis,  we  may 
estimate  approximately  that,  by  the  window  and  door  method,  the  relative  quantity 
of  the  deadly  poisonous  property,  carbonic  acid  gas,  constantly  present  in  most  of 
these  rooms  when  occupied,  is  not  less  than  from  eight  hundredths  to  fifteen  hundredths 

§er  cent.    *    •    •    An  admixture  of  1  per  cent,  in  respired  air  is  sufficient  to  produce 
eath  in  a  short  time,  and  no  person  can  safely  remain  any  long  time  in  an  atmos- 
phere having  more  than  seven  hundredths  per  cent,  of  this  gas. 

>  ^poit  of  the  Board  of  Heidth  of  Cincixmati,  1876,  pp.  14^-159. 
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Dr.  Edward  R.  CogBweHi  in  hUi  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Cambridge, 
Man.,  p.  353y  says  of  the  school-houses  of  that  city : 

In  nearly  all  of  them,  however,  improper  hygienic  conditions  are  fonnd.  In  some,  a 
promineni  defect  is  in  the  method  of  warmins ;  in  others,  the  trouble  arises  from  the 
location  and  condition  of  the  privies  and  urinfSs ;  while  adequate  means  of  ventilation 
are  wanting  in  nearly  all.  *  *  *  It  too  often  happens  *  «  *  that,  owing  to 
the  frequent  chances  in  the  members  of  the  city  govoniment,  the  experience  gained 
by  one  board  in  the  building  of  school-houses  is  lost  to  the  city  when  the  ort^ction 
of  others  becomes  necessary.  The  school  committee,  who  have  the  exclusive  charge 
of  the  Bohools,  «  •  •  have  no  authority  in  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  schoS- 
houaes. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  February  7,  1877,  a  paper  on 
''The  influence  of  vitiated  air  on  the  eyes''  was  presented  by  Dr.  Edward  G.  Loring, 
of  Boston,  in  which  he  sayB:> 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  believe  it  is  universally  admitted,  that 
vitiated  air  has  a  direct  irritating  effect  on  all  mucous  membranes ;  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced, from  my  own  observation,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  its  influence.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  repeated  attacks  of  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  which  have  occurred  in  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  and  which  have  resisted  all  curative  means,  are  often  cured  at  once  and 
prevented  from  recurring  when  a  wholesome  supply  of  air  is  obtained,  all  other  con- 
ditions remaining  the  »ame. 

I  have,  then,  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  bad  air  alone,  acting  as  the  primal 
cause,  mav  set  in  train  a  series  of  morbid  processes  which  may,  and  often  do,  afleot 
not  only  the  working  capacity  and  integrity  of  the  organ,  but  which  may  lead  even 
to  its  total  destruction. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  society  January  3, 1877,  the  results  were  presented  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  eyes  of  1,440  school  children  in  Cincinnati,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn  :* 

In  Cincinnati,  in  the  district  school,  in  209  punils  examined,  the  rate  of  near-sight- 
edness was  10  per  cent.  In  the  intermediate  schools,  in  210  pupils,  14  per  cent,  were 
near-sighted.  In  the  normal  and  high  schools,  in  211  scholars,  16  per  cent,  were  near- 
sighted. In  the  introductory  class  of  the  New  York  College,  29  per  cent,  were  near- 
sighte<l ;  in  the  freshman  class,  40  per  cent. ;  in  the  sophomore  class,  34.75  per  cent. ; 
in  the  Junior  class,  53  i>er  cent.  In  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  10  per 
cent,  of  the  students  in  the  academic  department  were  found  to  be  near-sighted;  and 
in  the  collegiate  department,  of  158  students  examined,  28.5  per  cent,  were  near- 
sighted. There  is  a  striking  correspondence  between  these  results  and  those  obtained 
in  Germany ;  both  showing  that  near-sightedness  increases  in  the  advanced  grades  of 
the  public  schools.' 

EDUCATION  V8.  POLICE. 

The  expenditure  for  police  in  our  cities  brought  into  comparison  with  the  expendi- 
ture for  education  presents  many  interesting  contrasts.  It  would  naturally  be 
thought  that  all  the  items  necessary  for  such  a  comparison  could  be  furnished  from  the 
records  of  every  city  annually ;  unfortunately  this  is  not  so. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  education  which  develops  aright  the  whole  man 
mnst  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  evils  in  human  condition,  and  among  them  to  crime. 
The  most  enthusiastic  would  hardly  claim  that  education  at  its  best  could  perfect 
human  condition;  they  believe,  however,  in  its  power  to  modify  and  improve.  From 
the  present  imperfect  condition  of  records  and  statistics  a  fair  mind  can  hardly  reach 
a  different  conclusion;  but  a  thorough  investigator  will  scarcely  be  satisfied  until 
the  data  before  him  shall  include  a  fair  statement  of  all  the  conditions  mvolved  in 
the  statement.  The  iiolice  expenditure  is  but  a  single  item  in  the  cost  of  crane;  there 
is  also  the  destruction  of  life  and  property,  with  the  evils  arising  from  their  constant 
peril,  to  which  mnst  be  added  the  cost  of  courts,  of  jails,  of  penitentiaries,  and  all  other 
expenditure  on  account  of  crime. 

>Tbe  SudtarlSD,  May,  18T7,  p.  304.  *Ibid.,  pp.  122, 123.  'Ibid.,  p.  12S. 
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Con^poHfOfi  ofmmMpd  mpendUnrmforpoUoe  and  edueatUm^ 


CitieiL 


Btax  Franoisoo,  Cal 
Ifew  Haven,  Conn 

Chicago,  HI 

Loaiaville,  Ky 

yiew  Orleans,  La . . 

Baltimore,  Hd 

Boston,  Haas 

Detroit,  Mich 

8t  Loois,  Mo 

Jersey  City, N.J. . 

Kewark,N.  J 

Albany.N.T 

Brooklyn, N. Y  ... 

Ba£hlo,N.  Y 

lTewYork,N.Y.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  .. 
Cleveland,  Ohio . . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.., 
Providence,  R.  I. . . 
Charleston,  a  0... 
Memphis,  Tenn . . . . 
Washington,  D.  C . 


1878 
1877 
1878 
1878 
1877 
1877 
18n 
187X 
1877 


1877 
18n 
1877 
18n 
1877 
1877 
18n 
1878 
1877 
18T7 
1877 
1877 


Popnlatioii. 


272,845 

67,188 

425,000 

125,000 

210,000 

802,830 

841,919 

110,000 

600,000 

120,000 

120,000 

89,422 

898.099 

148,504 

1,200,000 

287,000 

188,044 

750,000 

100,875 

48,958 

40.228 

108,000 


Police  expenditnra. 


TotaL 


1238,050 
78,000 
584,898 
188,079 
825,000 
509,110 
888,708 
185,000 
484,584 


155^888 
117,889 
815.491 
225.000 

8,292,400 
271,827 
183,585 

1,487,548 

227.887 

07,281 

549,885 

800,000 


Per 
capita. 


10  85 
1  33 
1  82 
1  84 
1  55 
1  07 
248 
1  22 


129 
189 
208 
158 
2  74 
1  01 
1  18 
1  91 
228 
1  98 
1  23 
283 


Edncatkmal  ezpflBdi- 
tore. 


TotaL 


$887,107 
208,438 
829,^0 
286k  80S 


099,514 
1,816,815 

213,214 
1,007,830 


al29.126 


8,816,880 
873,038 
897,782 

1, 991, 884 
202,000 


888.788 


Per 
capita. 


$3  18 
t«l 
1  96 
298 


280 

on 

1  90 

2  01 


100 


2  78 
282 
288 
280 
200 


8  16 


a  Total,  including  expenditure  for  buildings,  $226,888. 

5  The  reduction  of  more  than  one-half  since  1874  has  been  accomplished  by  cutting  down  salarlea 

In  Albany,  oat  of  6,840  arrests,  1,250  were  of  persons  between  10  and  20  years  of  age. 

In  Cleveland,  oat  of  7,645  arrests,  59  were  of  cbildren  under  10  years  of  age,  419  fit>m 
10  to  15,  and  935  fh>m  15  to  20 ;  a  total  of  1,413  under  20  years  of  age. 

In  Brooklyn,  out  of  26,857  arrests,  86  wore  of  children  under  8  years  of  age,  1,347  from 
6  to  14,  and  4,247  from  14  to  21 ;  a  total  of  5,680  minors. 

In  St.  Louis,  out  of  19,427  persons  arrested,  2,344  were  under  20  years  of  age. 

In  Boston,  out  of  26,683  arrests,  4,915  were  of  minors ;  that  these  were  principally 
youth  with  no  homes  would  seem  to  be  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  4,711  minors  had 
applied  for  lodging  at  station  houses. 

In  Cincinnati,  out  of  10,647  arrests,  1,696  were  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
5K).  Of  the  whole  number  arrested,  10,647,  only  355  were  found  unable  to  read  and 
write. 

In  Detroit,  the  whole  number  of  arrests  for  the  year  was  4,657.  Of  these,  701  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  107  others  could  read  only.  The  number  of  arrests  under 
20  years  of^e  was  850.  The  superintendent  of  police  says :  "While  there  is  abun- 
dant provision  made  for  boys  who  commit  offenses  cognizable  by  the  State  statutes 
and  institutions  have  been  erected  for  their  detention,  schooling,  and  emploj'ment,  there 
is  only  one  for  the  reception  of  females,  viz,  the  house  of  correction ;  and  the  courts  have 
no  other  alternative  but  to  send  them  thither.  *  *  *  Some  better  provision  than 
that  now  existing  should  be  made  for  them.'' 

In  Buffalo,  in  1877,  the  whole  number  of  arrests  was  8,126.  Of  these,  89  were  of 
children  under  10  years  of  age,  543  from  10  to  15,  and  1,221  from  15  to  20 ;  making 
J/853  arrests  of  persons  under  20  years  of  age. 


THE  WAGES  OF  JANITORS. 

janitors'  WA6S8. 


Lxvn 


The  following  statement  reepei^g  the  wages  paid  to  Janitors  of  JKihool  buildings 
in  certain  cities  was  prepared  last  jemu  It  illustrates  the  sort  of  work  offcen  done  by 
this  Office  in  response  to  requests  made  h^  school  officers.  In  this  case  the  informa- 
tion was  desired  by  General  C.  £.  Hovey,  on^of  the  school  trustees  of  the  District  o^ 
Columbia,  and,  having  been  found  usefiil  in  ma^j^  places,  it  is  inserted  here  for  the 
use  of  a  laiger  constituency. 

In  the  following  replies,  the  number  before  each  indtetes  the  city  to  which  the  cor^ 
leqionding  number  is  attached  in  the  list  below,  viz : 


1.  Albany,  K.  T. 
2l  Allegheny,  Pa. 
a  Baltimore,  Md. 
4.  Chicago,  HL 
&.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

6.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7.  CoTington,  Ey. 

8.  Davenport,  Iowa. 

9.  Denver,  Colo. 

10.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


11.  Detroit,  Mich. 
13.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

13.  Newark,  N.  J. 

14.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

15.  New  Orleans,  La. 

16.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

17.  Peoria,  HL 

18.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

19.  Providence,  R.  L 

20.  Quincy,  HL 


21.  Bochester,  N.  T. 

22.  S^  Louis,  Mo. 

23.  San  Francisco,  CaL 

24.  Springfield,  Mass. 

25.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

26.  Washington,  D.  C. 

27.  Wilmington,  Del. 
2&  Worcester,  Mass. 


Question  1. — What  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  janitor's  labor  in  the 
caie  of  a  single  isolated  school  room  heated  by  a  stove  f 

Answers. — Nos.  1,  2,  5.  7, 12,  13,  20,  22,  and  25  have  no  isolated  school  rooms.  No. 
3L  pay  regnlated  by  nnmoer  of  classes  in  a  room ;  for  3  classes  or  less,  $8  per  month ;  4 
classes^^ ;  5  classes,  $10,  Slc.  ;  £0  cents  per  month  for  each  fire.  No.  4,  |4  per  week. 
No.  6, 98  per  month,  $80  per  annum.  No.  8,  $100.  No.  9,  $5  i>er  month  (rented  rooms). 
No.  10,  $6  per  month,  when  janitor  docs  not  live  in  the  building.  No.  11,  $d.'25  per 
month.  No.  14,  $50.  No.  15,  $15  per  month.  No.  16,  $290  per  annum.  No.  17,  $5  per 
month  (10  months  to  the  year).  No.  18,  $48  to  $96 ;  local  committees  fix  salaries  in 
their  districts.  No.  19.  room  of  50  scholars,  50  cents  per  week ;  larger  rooms,  75  cents; 
and  50  cente  for  each  nre.  No.  21,  $8  per  month,  $96  ner  annum.  No.  23,  $10  per 
month,  $120  per  annum.  No.  24,  $29  to  $50  per  annum.  X^os.  26  and  27,  $48  per  annum. 
No.  28,  $1  per  week,  October  1  to  May  1 ;  50  cents,  May  1  to  October  1. 

Questioii  2. — ^What  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  janitor's  labor  in 
the  care  of  two  or  more  school  rooms  heated  by  stoves  f 

Answers. — No.  1,  two  rooms,  $65  per  annum.  No.  2,  school  buildings  contain  ten  to 
twenty  rooms  each,  salaries  average  $500  to  $1,000.  No.  3,  ten  rooms,  $17.50  per  month 
in  winter ;  in  summer,  deduction  of  50  cents  for  each  stove.  No.  4,  less  than  eight 
rooms,  $5  to  $6  per  week  each.  No.  5,  ten  rooms,  $1.40  per  diem,  and  living  rooms; 
twenty  rooms,  $2.05  per  diem,  and  living  rooms  (furnish  tneir  own  materials).  No.  6, 
two  rooms,  $160  per  annum  ;  four  rooms,  $416 ;  eight  rooms,  $624.  No.  7,  twelve  rooms, 
$40  per  month,  $480  per  annum.  No.  8,  five  rooms,  $300 :  eight  rooms,  $550 ;  ten  rooms, 
$600 ;  twelve  rooms,  $650.  Nos.  9  and  25,  no  rooms  heated  by  stoves.  No.  10,  ten 
rooms,  $40  per  month,  lodging,  fuel,  and  light.  No.  11,  two  rooms,  $10.50  per  month. 
No.  12,  three  rooms,  $15  per  month ;  five  rooms,  $25 ;  six  rooms,  $30 ;  eight  rooms,  $35 ; 
twenty-two  rooms,  $55.  No.  13,  two  rooms,  $180  per  annum ;  three  rooms,  $240 ;  four 
rooms,  $300 ;  five  rooms,  $300.  No.  14,  two  rooms,  $90.  No.  15,  six  to  twelve  rooms, 
$11  per  month  and  lodging.  No.  16,  two  rooms.  $320  x>er  annum.  No.  17,  $50  per 
month,  $500  per  annum,  for  twelve  rooms.  No.  18,  two  rooms,  $108  per  annum ;  three 
rooms,  $120  to  $300 ;  four  rooms,  $140  and  $240 ;  six  rooms,  $240  and  $600 :  ten  rooms, 
6480 ;  twelve  rooms,  $720 ;  seventeen  rooms,  with  rent  (^salaries  in  each  district  fixed 
by  local  committee).  No.  19,  50  to  75  cents  per  week  for  each  room,  and  50  cents  per 
week  for  each  stove.  No.  20,  two  or  more  rooms.  $3  jwr  month  each.  No.  21,  two 
rooms,  {BB  per  month ;  four  rooms,  $12 ;  six  rooms,  $18 ;  ten  rooms,  $30 ;  fourteen  rooms. 
$35 14>  $40,  twelve  months  to  the  year ;  salaries  varied  by  amount  of  sidewalk  ana 
height  of  building.  No.  22,  two  rooms,  $15  to  $20  per  mouth ;  four  to  six  rooms,  $30 ; 
eight  rooms,  $55 ;  twelve  rooms,  $75 ;  sixteen  rooms,  $95 ;  eighteen  rooms,  $100.  No. 
23,  two  rooms,  $15  per  month,  $1^0  per  annum ;  building  with  number  of  rooms,  $5 
per  room.  No.  24,  two  rooms,  $132 ;  three  rooms,  $212 ;  five  rooms,  $230.  No.  26,  $36 
I>er  annnm  for  each  room.  No.  27,  six  rooms,  stoves,  $125  per  annum.  'Ko.^,'^^  <i^TiiXA 
per  week  for  each  room^  am]  30  ceata  for  each  fire;  in  large  \)\n\d\ii^!&,  1^\  ^"t  ^^^ 
extca  fixr  work  aboatyatds,  &o 
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Question  3. — ^What  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  p<^r  annum  for  janitor's  labor 
(whether  performed  by  one  or  more  than  one  person)  in  the  care  of  two  or  more  school 
rooms  (give  number  of  rooms)  at  one  place,  heated  by  hot  air  furnace  f 

Answers. —  No.  1,  six  rooms,  $150  per  annum ;  twelve  rooms,  $250.  Nos.  2,  5^  and  15, 
no  answer.  No.  3,  two  female  high  schools,  $300  per  annum  each  for  cleaning,  and 
$400  per  annum  each  for  fireman ;  four  other  school  buildings,  each  $20  per  monta  iot 
fireman.  No.  4,  eight  rooms,  $50  per  month ;  twelve  rooms,  $70  per  month.  No.  6^ 
two  rooms,  $160  per  annum ;  four  rooms,  $416 ;  eight  rooms,  $024.  Nos.  7  and  10,  no 
furnaces.  No.  8,  eieht  rooms,  $400 ;  twelve  rooms,  $600.  I^o.  U,  cicht  rooms,  2  fhr- 
naces,  $50  per  monm ;  eight  rooms,  4  furnaces,  $50  yer  month,  including  rooms  fbr 
janitor ;  twelve  rooms,  8  furnaces,  $75  per  month,  including  rooms,  fuel,  and  gaa.  Nos. 
11,  12,  13,  21,  and  28,  no  hot  air  ^maces.  No.  14,  four  rooms,  $200;  seven  rooms, 
$300 ;  eight  rooms,  $350 ;  twelve  rooms,  $550.  No.  16,  six  rooms,  2  furnaces,  $720  per 
annum,  and  living  rooms ;  eleven  rooms,  2  furnaces,  $780,  and  living  rooms ;  twenty- 
one  rooms,  7  furnaces,  $1,050,  and  living  rooms.  No.  17,  nine  rooms,  $45  per  month 
for  cleaning  (10  mouths  to  the  year),  and  ^0  per  month  for  fireman  during  cold  weather. 
No.  18,  six  rooms,  $300  and  rent ;  eight  rooms,  $600  to  $700 ;  ten  rooms,  $480  and  $720: 
twelve  rooms,  $750 ;  seventeen  rooms,  $620,  rent  and  fuel  (salaries  regulated  by  local 
committees).  No.  19,  twelve  rooms,  4  furnaces,  $10  per  week.  No.  20,  twelve  rooms^ 
$50  per  month,  rooms  aud  fuel.  No.  22,  four  rooms,  $30  per  month ;  eight  rooms,  $50 ; 
twelve  rooms,  $75 ;  fourteen  rooms,  $81.25.  No.  23,  two  rooms,  $15  per  month,  $180 
X>er  annum ;  buUdings  with  number  of  rooms,  $5  per  room.  No.  24,  four  rooms,  $220 
per  annum ;  seven  rooms,  $550.  No.  25,  two  rooms,  $150  per  annum ;  four  rooms,  $160 : 
ten  rooms,  $210  per  annum ;  free  academy,  eight  rooms,  $400.  No.  26,  four  rooms,  $300 
per  annum.    No.  27,  six  rooms,  $125  per  annum ;  eight  rooms,  $150. 

Question  4. — ^What  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  janitor's  labor 
(whether  performed  by  one  or  more  Uian  one  person)  in  the  care  of  two  or  more  rooms 
(give  number  of  rooms)  at  one  place,  heated  by  steam  f 

Answers. —  No.  1,  fifteen  rooms  and  auditorium,  $45  per  month  for  steam  apparatus 
and  $15  per  month  for  cleaning  (annual  cleaning  extra).  Nos.  2,  5,  and  9,  no  answer. 
No.  3,  Baltimore  City  College,  $900,  and  living  rooms.  No.  4,  sixteen  rooms,  $86  per 
month ;  over  sixteen  rooms,  $85  to  $135,  according  to  character  of  apparatus.  No.  6, 
two  rooms,  $160  per  annum ;  four  rooms,  $416 ;  eight  rooms,  $624.  rfos.  7,  11,  12,  15, 
16,  17,  20,  23,  27,  no  steam.  No.  8,  twelve  rooms,  $600.  No.  10,  thirteen  rooms,  $600 
per  annum,  with  rooms,  fuel,  and  light.  No.  13,  ten  to  fourteen  rooms,  $45  per  month ; 
larger  buildings,  $50  (12  months  to  the  year).  No.  14,  twelve  rooms,  $550.  No.  18, 
eight  rooms,  $3)0,  rent,  fuel,  and  light ;  twenty  rooms.  $1,200,  and  rent.  No.  19,  large 
building,  $14  per  week.  No.  21,  seventeen  rooms,  2  ooilers,  $75  per  mouth,  $900  per 
annum.  No.  22,  ten  to  twelve  rooms,  $50  to  $60  per  month.  No.  24,  nine  rooms,  offiee 
and  hall,  $600;  thirteen  rooms,  $625 ;  Idgh  scliool,  nineteen  rooms,  large  assembly  hall, 
and  2  basements,  $900.  No.  25,  twenty- three  rooms,  $450  per  annum.  No.  26,  six 
rooms,  $444;  eight  rooms,  2 boilers,  $1,000,  rooms,  fuel,  and  light;  ten  rooms,  1  boiler, 
$800,  rooms,  fuel,  and  li^ht;  sixteen  rooms,  2  boilers,  $1,300,  rooms,  fuel,  and  light; 
twenty  rooms,  same  as  sixteen ;  (in  addition  to  the  school  rooms,  each  janitor  has  the 
care  of  1  to  4  play  rooms,  teachera'  rooms,  offices,  and  halls).  No.  28,  seventeen  rooms, 
2  buildings,  $1,000  per  annum. 

Question  5. — In  case  janitor's  rooms  (for  himself  and  family)  are  provided  by  the 
public  authorities  in  any  school  building  (or  anywhere),  make  a  separate  note  of  the 
fact,  and  state  how  much  the  rent  of  the  same  is  estimated  at. 

Answers.— Nos.  1, 4,  6, 7, 8, 13, 14, 17, 19. 23, 24, 27,  and  28,  none  provided.  Nos.  2, 21 , 
22,  and  25,  no  answer.  No.  3,  only  in  Baltimore  City  College,  about  $300.  Nos.  5  and 
20,  janitors  rooms  are  provided,  but  no  estimate  of  the  rent  is  given.  Nos.  9  and  12, 
$10  per  month.  No.  10,  $400,  including  fuel  and  light.  No.  11,  janitor's  rooms  in  large 
buildings  (12  to  14  rooms),  no  estimate  of  rent.  No.  15,  rooms  for  porteresses,  $5  per 
month.  No.  16,  janitor's  rooms  in  three  school  buildings,  rent  estimated  respectively 
at  $120,  $150,  and  $240.  No.  18,  janitor's  rooms  provided  in  some  cases,  but  no  estimate 
of  rent.    No.  26,  $150  per  annum. 

Question  6. —  Has  any  reduction  of  the  pay  of  janitors  been  made  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  or  is  any  contemplated  f 

Answers.— Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  la  11,  12,  14,  15,  16, 17,  20,  25,  26,  and  27,  none. 
Kos.  2,  5.  18,  21,  and  22,  no  answer.  No.  13,  no  change  of  salaries  in  ten  years ;  none 
contemplated.  No.  19,  reduction  has  been  proposed,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  anv  will  be 
made.  No.  23,  salaries  have  been  equalized,  which  has  made  a  reduction  in  the  whole 
of  about  3.8  per  cent.  No.  24,  a  slight  reduction  is  probable.  No.  28,  in  February, 
JSlZ^^  the  pay  ofjanitora  was  equalized^  but  neither  raiaod  nor  lowered  on  the  whole. 
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]<oniiBld«piulm«nIoriiWa«Cniti'^Iiul[lute.  Pilttfleld,  U>Ine 

BalUinore  Normal  Sebool  for  llie  Education  of  Colored  Teuhen,  Bdtlmore,  Md. . . 

UarjUod  Slate  Uormiil  Sebool,  Bultimons.  Md 

lliuuchuBEtts  NDmil  Art  School,  Boston.  Uw 

BtiUo  Normal  Sohnol,  Framingbani,  JtUu 

Slate  Normal  S«hool.  Saloin,  Maw  1 

■Wi'Blfliild  State  Nonnol  School,  Woattlold,  Uau 

HoHsiicbuanMa  Stale  Nonnai  Scboul,  Wonteater,  Uau 

lli<;hie«u  Stale  Normal  School,  Tpailanti.  Miob  ....  

Bta1«  Normal  Si'hool  at  ManJialD,  UankWo,  Minn 

Blato  Normal  Subool  at  St  Cloud,  Bt  Cloud,  Minn 

BUle  Normal  School  at  Winopa,  Wlnonu,  Minn 

Mlaalaalppl  Stale  Xormul  School,  HoUj  Springs.  Wlaa 

TongalooUnlTpraitjoud  Normal  School,  Toognloo,  Uiu 

Boutheoat  MlMourt  Notinal  Sthool.  Capo  Girsrdooo,  Mo 

Collngcor  NonnBlIiialTaction.  ColnmUiOiMo  

I-llicoln  Iiisdtut-B,  JellBrBon  City,  Mo 

Ui.rth  MinBonri  Stale  NomuiJ  School,  KirkaTiUo,  Mo 

JJorthwpat  Nonnnl  Srhool.  Oregon.  Mo 

Kebraalia  State  Nwiual  S.hool,  Pom.  Nobr 

Mew  Hanipahiro  State  Normal  Sebool,  njinonth,lI.H 

Kew  Jersey  State  Komol  and  Model  School,  Trenton,  H.  J 

Wow  York  Stale  Nonnnl  School.  Albany,  N.  T 

BtBt«  Normal  Sebool,  Brookport,  N.  Y 

Stole  Xonna!  School.  BnlBJo.  N.  T „ 

State  NunnaluidTniuing  School.  Cortland,  N.  T 

a  Eialnalve  of  apptoprioUona  for  pannanmt  objecta. 

t  Alto  fi|00O  county  appmiirlatlan. 

0  County  appropriatiOD. 

d  City  appropriation ;  alao  tlO.DOO  ooimtyappti>piiatlon. 

(  City  appropriaUon. 

/  IneludH  (30,000  for  now  baOdlns. 

pAlso  tT7G  olCy  appropiiation. 
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NOBHAL   SCHOOLS. 
Tabu  in.--./^propriaaoa$ft>rtu>rwuit»tliMb—-Ct>atiimeil, 


Najae  of  icbOaL 


StaMKonaaJ  Sobool,  Ochsmo,  H.  T 

rcauOe  Komud  OoUege,  New  York,  N.Y 

Osnetw  SUtc  Umiiat  and  Tttlnlns  Stihool,  Oewcso,  K,  Z 

{!UtoS<>mijN>dTtalDlni;S<ihaa1,  Potsdam.  IT.  T 

Xanati  depuunent  of  Uiu  Cnivcnity  of  Kartli  CuolinB,  Ctupol  BfD,  H.  C. 

Slate  Colored  Korma]  School.  THjetleTille,  H.  C 

CiDCiDDall  Normal  School,  Clncimuitl.  Obio 

eandiuky  Training  Sthool.  Sandnnky,  ObiD 

FmuflTaDia  Suie  Normal  Scbool.  ulitb  dUtriot, 

HoDthiTealeni  Sonnat  CullPi^.  CilUbiTiia.  Pa 

Konhweslem  Bute  Normal  Scboul,  Edinbon)'.  Pa- 
Stale  Kormal  School  at  Indluia.  Indiana,  Pa 

CcBtiml  State  Notnnl  Srhool.  Lock  Haven,  Pa 

PcnnajlTanla  Btal«  Nomukl  School,  fifth  Oittrict. 

PcnuajWanla  BtBt«  Nomiat  Bobool,  Kmnd  dUtriiM.  UlllantUs,  Pa.... 

l>hllad(lphla  Normal  School  for  Girls.  Philadelphia,  Pa 

Comberbaid  TallBj-  State  Nonnitl  Sahool,  Sblppesabntg.  Pa 

Wnt  Cheater  State  Normal  Bobool,  W«t  Chester,  Pa. 

Bhode  talnml  Slate  Konanl  ScbonL  PraridcDM.  K  I 

Pnedmen'i  Manual  iDitltute,  UuyrUle.  Tenn 

CtellelooBIate  Normal  fiohoaLCutletoD.  Vt 

Johaaon  Slate  Normal  Subool,  Johnson.  Vt 

Btele  Normal  School,  Handolpb,  VI 

Vallej- Konual  School.  Drldaowator,  Va  - 

CoDcwd  State  Nonnal  School.  CaTioiirdCIinrcb.W.Ta 

Fairmont  Slate  Nominl  Schuo],  Falnoont,  W.  Va 

State  Normal  School  at  GlfDYlllc  GleoFUlo,  W.  Va 

Uinhall  College  State  Normal  School,  Huuttnetim,  W.  Ta 

Sbephord  Colle^  Shopherdatown,  W.  Va 

West  Wborty  State  (Jonao!  School,  Wi»t  Liberty.  W.Ta 

Oshkorti  State  Motmsl  School,  Oabkoidi,  Wis 

TtaMoshl  Stale  Nonoal  Scbool,  PtotteTlIlp,  Wia 

Hivef  Falls  Stiit«  Normal  School,  Kivsr  Falls,  Wis .... 

StiUe  Normal  School,  WbiteToler.  Wis 

'Washinjnon  Normnl  School,  Waahlngtoo.  D.  C 

HonnaJ  depBrtment  of  Iho  TTniT..r>iily  of  DcaiTot,  Salt  Lake  City,  UWh. 
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EEPOBT   OP   THE   COMIOSSIONEB   OF   EDUCATIOIT. 

PBOFSSSOBfiHIPS  OF  DIDACTICS  OB  PEDAOOOIC8. 

The  science  and  art  of  teaching  is  surely  a  subject  so  important  that  it  may  well  he 
included  in  the  curricula  of  our  universities  and  colleges.  The  State  University  of 
Iowa  established  a  chair  of  didactics  in  1873,  made  it  an  elective  subject  for  the  senior 
year,  and  gives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  didactics  to  such  of  its  graduates  as  have 
taught  two  years  after  receiving  this  instruction.  The  example  seems  worthy  of  im- 
itation.i 

The  attempt  to  establish  chairs  of  didactics  has  been  embarrassed  by  the  bistorie 
customs  of  our  older  colleges.  They  largely  retain  the  ideas  and  methods  which  were 
brought  by  the  colonists  £rom  the  mother  country,  and  contemplate  the  education  of 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  and  this  after  their  minds  are  measurably 
mature.  Their  methods  are  poorly  adapted  to  instruct  immature  minds,  have  been 
totally  abandoned  in  all  intelligent  elementary  training,  and  have  been  modified  in 
secondary  instruction. 

Naturally  the  learned  men  at  the  head  of  our  colleges  were  considered  the  leaden 
in  our  educational  affairs.  Often  they  stood  aloof  from  the  elementary  school  and 
usually  made  no  effort  to  modify  their  own  methods  for  its  use.  Teaching  many  other 
sciences,  they  omitted  the  philosophy  of  education  irom  their  curriculum,  sometimes^ 
indeed,  acting  as  though  there  were  no  such  subject  in  the  domain  of  thought.  It 
ha8  been  the  same  spirit,  but  not  carried  to  tJ^^e  same  extent,  which  has  contended 
against  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences. 

It  is  this  lack  of  a  really  comprehensive  philosophy  of  culture,  which  should  include 
man  in  all  his  conditions  and  relations,  that  has  permitted  if  not  promoted  foolish 
prejudices  between  institutions  of  learning  founded  on  a  religious  and  a  civic  basis 
respectively,  and  between  those  founded  by  the  several  religious  denominations. 

A  partial  cure  for  this  condition  has  been  found  in  the  various  college  associations 
which  have  been  founded  from  time  to  time.  These  cannot  be  conducted  with  any 
marked  interest  and  vigor  without  making  our  colleges  better  acquainted  and  more 
sympathetic  with  each  other  and  causing  them  to  assume  a  better  relation  to  all  other 
phases  of  instruction. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  another  result  will  be  a  more  carefhl  consideration 
of  the  philosophy  of  education  and  adequate  provision  for  the  sound  and  thorough 
teaching  of  it. 

Many  institutions  whose  students  defray  a  large  part  of  their  expenses  before  grad- 
uation by  teaching  do  not  give  an  hour's  instruction  in  this  subject  nor  make  any 
effort  to  secure  pedagogical  works  for  their  libraries. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  apathy  is  the  treatment  of  the  philosophy  of  education 
by  the  Germau  univeraities.  In  the  following  German  universities  pedagogy  is  taught 
by  means  of  lectures  for  the  time  stated : 

>Prof.  S.  If.  Fellows  has  recently  published  two  articles  on  this  snl\)ect  in  the  Educational  Weekly, 
Chicago,  in  which  he  briefly  recapitulates  as  follows  the  reasons  for  establishing  chairs  of  didactics  in 
colleges  and  universities: 

1.  It  will  greatly  assist  the  graduates  who,  ficom  their  superior  culture,  wiU  occupy  chief  places 
and  become  teachers  of  teachers. 

2.  A  reflex  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  colleges  themselTes,  in  the  greater  success  of  their  graduates 
and  in  improved  methods  of  their  own  work. 

8.  Professional  educational  literature  will  bo  improved. 

4.  The  development  of  a  true  science  of  education  will  be  promoted. 

5.  It  will  be  a  deserved  recognition  by  the  highest  educational  authorities  of  the  value  and  need  of 
professional  training  for  teachers  of  every  grade. 

d.  Teaching  will  more  Justly  merit  the  title  of  a  profession. 

7.  Higher  institutions  will  become  more  closely  united  with  our  public  school  system. 

8.  It  will  increase  and  widen  the  Imowledge  of  the  ends  and  means  of  education  among  those  who^ 
though  not  teachers,  will  hold  high  official  and  social  positions. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 
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Berlin 

Bonn...... 

Breslfta.... 

Erlangen  — 
Freiboig  .. 
Gieflsen.... 

Gottiiigexi . 
Gieifswald 

Halle 

Hflidelberg 


6 
4 

3 
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Bonn 
.wee] 


Jena 
Kiel. 


Leipzig.... 
Mtinster... 
Tttbingen. 
Wiirzburg 
Vienna... 
Berne ..... 

Basel 

Zurich  ... 


At  Jena  the  subjects  of  the  lectores  are :  History  of  education,  scientific  principlei 
educating  the  child,  school  discipline,  methods  of  instruction,  school  hygiene,  sch 
kgifllation,  school  architecture,  ancient  and  modem  languages,  comparative  philolo 
logic,  metaphysics. 

There  axe  in  Germany,  besides  the  ordinaiy  seminaries  for  the  training  of  element 
teachers,  several  advanced  pedagogic  seminaries,  whose  object  is  to  give  the  stude 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  more  profound  scientific  knowledge  in  their  special! 
before  they  enter  upon  their  professional  duties.  These  purely  scientific  instituti' 
are  attended  only  by  students  and  graduates  of  universities  who  aspire  to  the  hig 
positions  in  the  secondary  and  superior  schools.  In  some  of  these  seminaries  gr 
stress  is  laid  on  philology,  in  others  on  the  philosophy  of  education.  There  are 
present  4  of  these  higher  seminaries  at  Berlin,  1  at  Breslau,  1  at  Gottingen,  1  at  Bo: 
1  at  Magdeburg,  1  at  KSnigsberg,  and  1  at  Stettin. 

TABLE  rv. — COMMERCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  exhibit  of  colleges  for  business  training,  as  repor 
to  this  Bureau  from  1870  to  1877,  inclusive : 


1876. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

181 

TfnmlMMP  nf  inmkitnHtmm  . 

26 

154 

6^824 

60 

168 

6,460 

53 
268 

8.451 

112 

614 

22,897 

126 

677 

25,892 

131 

594 

26,109 

137 

509 

25,284 

IffliailMlf  of  studeDtfl 

2^ 

It  will  be  remarked  that  the  commercial  and  business  colleges  of  the  country  hi 
flo  fiv  decreaBed  as  to  be  almost  in  the  position  they  occupied  in  1873. 
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XINDESG^BTEN — SECONDABT  IKSTBUCTION. 


LXXVU 


Tablb  y. ^Summary  of  atatisHcB  of  ^ndergdrten. 

StetM.                 • 

If  umber  of 
aohoolB. 

Hmnberof 
teftchen. 

Nnmberof 
pupils. 

fJ^^'nrnift    

8 
.    1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
8 
2 
4 

12 
8 
8 

20 
2 

14 

22 
8 

12 
1 
6 
5 

8 

2 

5 

1 

13 

5 

5 

7 

2 

10 

22 

4 

9 

105 

4 

24 

50 

9 

22 

2 

17 

15 

82 

Onlomdo --......-.. - 

22 

Comifotioiit. «...•.. .....a^. 

80 

OeoTfift 

7 

UliDQiK 

141 

TwIIma 

80 

IffWA..... 

40 

XflDtooky 

82 

Maim 

89 

V*»t1mi4 ..          ..          .      ... 

48 

Hftmi^fnMif4t* 

195. 

IffifihiMll _. 

90 

iPinm#rt#  T,,  ..T ....  ..        ..  ..... 

70 

Ifimmiri 

1,145 
30 

Jf^fw  H^m  pahin 

How  JcrieT-.. 

451 

KewTork 

632 

Ohio  

89 

207 

flMthCnH>tiBi^  ,  ..T., , 

24 

Witcooafai 

291 

TM4P*]i^  of  Olnmbift  .  t 

186 

Total 

129 

836 

8,931 

The  intiodaotion  of  the  Kindergarten  into  BchooU  for  orphans,  and  those  schools 
established  among  the  poor  and  distressed  in  our  cities,  is  attended  with  excellent  re- 
sults. Mrs.  Horace  Mann  writes  that  ''the  charity  Kindergarten  are  doing  a  beanti- 
fill  work  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  One  of  these  Kindergiirten  is  supported  by  the  city  of 
Cambridge  and  the  other  three  by  a  lady  who  does  not  wish  to  have  her  name  pub- 
lished." The  success  of  the  Kindergarten  is  much  lessened  through  lack  of  favorable 
conditions.  But  important  progress  has  nevertheless  been  made  ( 1 )  in  training  teachers 
to  instruct  in  true  Kindergarten  methods;  (2)  in  giving  to  school  officers  and  the  public 
generally  a  correct  idea  of  what  these  methods  are ;  and  (3)  in  bringing  a  supply  of 
Kindergarten  appliances  within  the  reach  of  those  who  desire  to  procure  them.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  a  few  thousand  only  of  the  many  of  proper  age  for  this  training  are 
as  yet  reported  in  attendance  upon  Kindergarten ;  but  the  zealous,  self-sacrificing 
advocates  of  these  improvements  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  efforts 
have  been  rewarded  by  a  more  earnest  study  among  parents  and  teachers  of  what 
methods  are  most  fit  in  the  first  years  of  infantile  training.  They  thus  benefit  tens  of 
thousands  who  never  enter  one  of  these  interesting  institutions ;  and  their  efforts, 
also,  in  not  a  few  cases,  have  had  a  most  wholesome  effect  upon  the  methods  adopted 
in  more  advanced  courses  of  training. 

TABLE  YI.— SECONDABT  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  nnmberof  institutions  for  secondary 
instruction  making  returns  from  1871  to  1877,  inclusive: 


Kmnber  of  taistilotioins. 
V umber  of  Instnieton. . 
Sasbor  of  stadoito.*** 


1870. 


187L 


1 


■I 


638 

8,171 

80,287 


1872. 


98, 


811 
4,601 
929 


1878. 


914 
5,058 
118^570 


1874. 


1875. 


1,143 


1876. 


1,229 


18T7. 


1,031 
5,466 
96, 179  \10^2B5  \VQ«,«VI 


1,226 
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Table  Yl.-^Sumfnary  of9taH$Ha  0/ 


States  and  Territorie*. 


Alabama 

ArTranwm « 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticat 

I>elaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Ttiilian^ 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentnoky 

Louisiana 

Haine , 

Maryland 

Hassachnsetts , 

Hiohigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri , 

l^ebraska , 

New  Hampshire , 

Kew  Jersey 

NewTork 

Korth  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania , 

Bhode  Island , 

8oath  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

"West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Bistrict  of  Colombia. . . 

Indian  Territory 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Washington 


Total. 


I 

I 


7 
8 

25 

2 

63 

13 

7 

105 

24 

17 

89 

4 

53 

10 

25 

88 

54 

7 

15 

U 

17 

1 

87 

45 

217 

88 

44 

15 

88 

8 

9 

68 

14 

80 

26 

0 

16 

25 

1 

2 

8 

1 


Xnstmctora. 


1,226 


Male. 


28 

8 

80 

2 

89 

29 

7 

128 
54 

&25 
65 
4 
96 
27 
48 

105 
98 
19 
27 
15 
49 
2 
64 

112 

583 
45 
95 
22 

256 
15 
18 
96 
81 
57 
51 
5 
40 
84 
2 


14 

1 


Femal& 


&2,536 


8 
6 

126 
14 

126 
19 
82 
85 

129 
46 
91 
21 

162 
83 
50 
87 

145 
9 
49 
21 
47 
6 
57 

127 

783 
52 

167 
40 

832 
29 
22 

104 
83 
76 
51 
19 
91 
83 
1 

12 

82 

4 


Komber  of  students. 


Total 


0670 

205 

8,660 

181 

a2,047 

608 

854 

05,849 

2,852 

2,350 

03,008 

208 

04,422 

904 

2,331 

2,574 

2,814 

579 

1,297 

709 

1,400 

85 

2,968 

2,764 

ol9,538 

a2. 181 

o4,139 

1,451 

6,026 

811 

01,074 

o5,378 

1,331 

2.994 

1,366 

710 

ol,827 

1,048 

60 

252 

1,486 

60 


Male. 


278 
100 

1,587 

1 

032 

880 

283 

3,384 
796 
981 

1,777 
53 

1,913 
588 

1,229 

1,439 

1,162 
281 
648 
297 
713 


1,667 

1,430 
10,153 

1,141 

1,836 
662 

4,161 
132 
837 

2,763 
730 

1,444 
751 
290 
612 
352 
60 
27 
803 


Female. 


156 

105 

2,073 

180 

1,085 

228 

621 

2,385 

2,056 

1,360 

2,006 

155 

2,409 

816 

1,102 

1,135 

1,652 

298 

649 

412 

687 

85 

1,401 

1,334 

9,240 

1,040 

2,178 

789 

2,765 

179 

460 

2,555 

601 

1,550 

615 

420 

1,168 

696 


225 

683 

60 


844 

175 

2,680 

80 

1,377 

406 

621 
8.926 
1,618 

759 
2,006 

168 
8.178 

816 
1.305 
2,115 
1,608 

235 

932 

603 

915 
85 
2,134 
1,526 
12,653 
1.869 
1,980 

921 

4,303 

70 

575 
4,477 

902 
2,011 
1.029 

556 
1,075 

821 
60 

37 
1,074 


90 

80 

860 

2 

664 

192 

115 

1,211 

,  407 

124 

446 

60 
826 

46 
476 
531 
500 

16 

143 

147 

185 

7 

568 

533 

8,424 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

aments  of  those  who  hold  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  provide  education 
9  rudiments  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

•tate  has  the  right  to  educate  its  children  just  so  far  as  will  enable  them  to 
1  their  duties  and  exercise  their  rights  as  citizens  of  a  free  country  governed 
)ular  voice.  A  primary  education  is  sufficient  for  thib;  therefore  the  State 
pht  to  furnish  a  primary  education  and  nothing  more. 

igh  school  being  patronized  by  but  few  and  the  majority  deriving  no  benefit 
is  unjust  to  levy  a  general  tax  for  Its  support. 

»ad  of  educating  the  masses  of  children  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  par- 
industries  upon  which  they  must  depend  for  a  living,  high  schools  educate 
ach  a  way  as  to  make  them  discontented  with  their  condition  and  unfit  to 
its  duties  in  a  manner  most  beneficial  to  their  own  interests." 
ommon  school  systent  has  been  enlarged  and  extended  beyond  the  original 
its  founders.  The  high  school  has  been  ingrafted  upon  the  system  con- 
le  '^  original  design;"  hence  it  should  be  cut  off. 

who  would  not  abolish  the  high  schools  would  still  radically  change  the 
leir  organization  by  compelling  those  who  avail  themselves  of  their  privi- 
ty a  part  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

the  causes  which  have  ox)erated  to  produce  this  opposition  to  high  schools 
d  to  by  Hon.  H.  F.  Harrington,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  New 
a  his  itjport  for  1877.  In  discussiug  the  question,  "Whether  the  relations  of 
cjhool  to  t]ie  elementary  departments  of  the  school  system  are  as  close  and 
s  they  ought  to  l»e,''  he  8ay8 : 

firm  bt'Iief  that  the  jmiiciples  and  uiethodn  by  which  most  high  schools 
regulated  have  tended  to  implant  prejudices  which  have  steadily  been 
head  uutil  tliey  are  now  breaking  out  in  open  and  bitter  hostility.  *  *  * 
kes  of  management  Xo  which  I  refer  had  their  souree  in  the  idea  which  pre- 
>ectinu-  lii^li  selioolt*  wlien  they  were  originated,  that  they  were  to  be  tenders 
ege.  From  this  has  resulted  the  habit,  on  the  part  of  school  authorities  and 
►1  teachers,  of  Jooking  upward  to  the  colleges  lor  close  links  of  connection 
tthy,  instead  of  downward  to  the  elementary  schools.  Thus  a  gulf  of  sepa- 
been  created  between  the  two  elatwes  of  schools. 

uces  some  ot*  the  particulai-s  in  which  this  state  of  things  has  been  made 
IS  follows : 

of  the  studies  pursued  in  most  high  schools  have  been  of  a  purely  disci- 
preparatory  character,  only  to  be  preferred  when  the  scholar  has  the  prospect 
1  of  si»ending  years  enough  in  study  to  attain  a  (so  to  speak)  complete  edu- 
he  interests  of  those  who  could  hope  to  remain  through  only  a  part  of  the 
large  i)ereentage  of  every  entering  class — and  whose  studies  should  there- 
been  carefully  regulated  so  as  to  combine  the  acquisition  of  serviceable 
)  with  mental  discipline,  have  been  disregarded.  Many  a  parent  who  has 
1  his  boy  in  the  high  school  for  a  year  or  two,  at  cost  of  much  privation, 
withdraws  hlui,  when  at  length  he  must,  only  to  find  that  the  practical 
f  his  life  have  not  been  taken  into  aeeonut,  and  that  he  has  little  or  nothing 
ection  to  show  for  the  time  he  has  spent  in  the  school.  What  wonder  that 
ent  should  feel  a  sense  of  personal  injury  and  wrong,  and  nurse  it  into  a 
rejudiee  ? 

tudies  of  the  high  schocd  have  not  been  intimately  associated  with  those 
nmar  school,  jis  dictated  by  the  law  of  regular  ])rogression.     »     •     »     School 
»  and  liigh  school  teachers  have  acted  very  generally  jis  though  there  were 
ilf  of  separation  between  grammar  schools  and  the  high  school,  as  though 
Sered  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind.     Thus  the  requisitions  for  admission 
h  schools  have  implied  the  exj>e<'tation  that  the  candidates  h&YG  finished 
lar  school  studies.     *     »     *    Then,  having  leaped  the  gulf  and  landed  on 
ihool  side,  the  successful  candidate*  have  been  put  upon  the  studies prepar- 
long  course  of  cultiure  which,  by  1 1.  •  great  majority,  was  never  to  be  real- 
mwnile,  the  granuuar  school  studies    -finished —  have  been  laid  on  the  shelf 
>tten.     And  thus  the  parent  of  whom  1  have  spoken  has  ha<l  an  addvtvQ\i«\. 
liacomfort ;  for  he  has  not  only  found  the  studies  his  ehiVd  \\aiA. '^wx^'vxj^  VQl 
shool  to  he  of  small  practical  nsCf  but  that  he  had  been  awfiexcii  to  W«»X» 
^  learned  before.    And  nothing  has  served  more  effectnaW^  to  \«\ii\g,  ^^ 
VT 
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]jip;h  Bchools  iuto  odium  and  contempt  than  the  fact  that  so  many  of  their  Bchohun, 
while  accomplished  in  languages  and  sciences,  have  proved  ignorant  blonderera  im 
elementary  knowledge  and  work. 

3.  Oar  cities  and  towns  have  erected  magnificent  houses  for  their  high  schools, 
far  more  costly  than  they  would  be  willing  to  provide  for  any  school  of  a  lower  ^^rade, 
and  this  lavish  expenditure  has  tended  to  imbitter  two  dmerent  classes  of  citizeas 
ugainst  the  high  school:  the  men  of  property,  whoso  taxes  have  been  increased  to  pay 
il ,  and  the  poor  men,  who,  unable  to  grant  their  children  the  privileges  of  high  school 
instruction,  draw  angry  contrasts  between  the  8i)londid  accommodations  which  tke 
children  of  Ihe  more  fortunate  enjoy  and  the  humbler  conditions  with  which  their  owb 
iiinst  be  content. 

These  causes  of  complaint  can  easily  be  removed,  and  Mr.  Harrington  would  accom> 
plish  this  by  ''  two  radical  modilicatious  of  the  course  of  study :  one  for  the  purpose  •f 
adapting  it  to  accomx^lish  a  closer  relation  with  the  grammar  schools,  the  other  te 
answer  the  requisition  of  the  great  American  public,  which  must  inevitably  be  deferred 
to  in  every  quarter,  sooner  or  later,  that  the  masses  of  children  must  be  so  educated  'ae 
to  ]>repar<.>  them  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  on  which  they  must  depend  fer  a 
living.*  *' 

'^No  system  of  public  education,**  says  Huxley,  "is  worthy  the  name  unless  it  creates 
a  great  educational  ladder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  univeraity^.'' 
"I  will  thank  any  person,'*  says  Everett,  "to  tell  why  it  is  expedient  and  benefioUil 
in  a  community  to  make  public  provision  for  teaching  the  elements  of  learning  and  met 
expedient  nor  beneficial  to  make  similar  provision  to  aid  the  learner's  progress  taward 
the  mastery  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of  science  and  the  choicest  refinemeats 
of  literature."  "Experience  has  proved,'*  says  Mr.  Francis  Adams,  " that  element- 
ary education  flourishes  most  where  the  provision  for  higher  education  is  most  ample. 
If  the  elementary  schools  of  Germany  are  the  beet  in  the  world,  it  is  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  schools  are  accessible  to  all  classes.  In  England, 
not  only  have  the  aims  of  the  elementary  schools  been  educationally  low  and  narrow, 
but  an  impassable  gulf  has  separated  the  people's  schools  firom  the  higher  schools  of  llie 
country.  In  the  United  States  the  common  schools  have  always  produced  the  beat 
results  where  the  means  of  l^igher  education  have  been  the  most  plentiful." — (Maasa- 
chusetts  State  Report,  1877. ) 

Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers*  Association,  December  28, 1877,  said : 

I  affirm,  first,  that  it  has  been  the  settled  and  prevalent  policy  of  these  States,  as 
well  as  of  the  General  Government  itself,  to  grant  State  or  covem mental  support  te 
schools  of  every  grade,  from  the  primary  up  to  and  including  the  university ;  and,  fiir- 
thermore,  that  this  wa-s  the  accepted  theory  and  practice  of  the  colonies  before  the 
States  were  organized  as  they  now  exist.  And,  secondly,  I  shall  contend  that  tills 
policy  should  not  now  be  abandoned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  continued  aad 
extended  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of  the  greatly  enlarged  and  ever  expanding 
field  of  human  knowledge  and  acquisition. 

Calling  attention  to  the  large  and  liberal  views  held  upon  this  subject  by  the  fatkers 

of  the  Rei)ublic,  he  quotes  from  some  of  tliom.    John  Adams,  in  his  work  on  govetn- 

raeut,  says: 

Laws  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth,  especially  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  are 
so  extremely  wise  and  useful  that,  to  a  humane  and  generous  mind,  no  expense  fer 
this  purpose  would  bo  thought  extravagant. 

Madison  says: 

Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ignorance ;  and  a  i>oople  who  mciiu  to  be  their  owm 
governors  must  arm  themselves  with  the  power  which  knowledge  gives.  ♦  •  « 
Every  class  is  interested  in  establishments  which  give  to  the  human  mind  its  highest 
improvement.  *  ♦  *  Tjcarned  institutions  ought  to  be  favoHie  objects  tcith  every  free 
people.  They  throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best  security  agauaot 
crafty  and  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  public  liberty. 

Giving  Mr.  Madison's  views  at  greater  length  than  is  done  in  the  above  citatioa, 

Judge  Aldrich  continues : 

These  BagaciouB  and  far  reaching  views  as  to  the  necessity  and  extent  of  popular 
educBdon  were  by  no  jneana  x>ecuhar  to  the  enunent  Bttttfismexk  iwM  «c.liolaia  — •^ 
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words  I  have  quoted,  as  could  easily  be  shown  by  liberal  ouotations  from  the  writiiigs 
9i  many  of  their  most  distinguished  contemporaries.  They  are  the  deliberately  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  men  by  Tfliose  wisdom  and  foresight  States  were  formed  and  a 
nstion  created.  *  •*  *  The  founders  of  our  institutions  clearly  perceived  that 
popular  ffovemment  could  not  rest  securely  on  iK)pular  ignorance,  and  that  knowl- 
edge, and  not  merely  the  rudiments  of  it^  generally  disseminated  among  the  jteople,  is 
essential  to  the  stability  of  that  form  of  eoverument  which  depends  for  its  existence 
on  the  will  of  the  governed.  Nor  were  these  views  first  entertained  and  expressed 
b^  the  founders  of  our  Bepublic.  Thoy  were  among  the  rich  inheritances  of  civil 
wisdom  derived  irom  the  colonial  period  of  our  history,  as  shown,  among  other  proo&, 
by  the  celebrated  ordinance  pussed  in  the  year  1647  by  the  general  coiSi)  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Colony.  *  «  *  This  ordinance,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  founded  oa 
the  assumed  right  of  the  state  to  require  that  schools  shall  be  supported  by  public 
taxation,  wherein  the  youth  of  the  state,  whether  they  be  the  sons  of  taxpaying  or 
non-taxpaying  parents,  may  be  educated  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 

After  quoting  the  constitutions  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  which  corn- 
tain  Bubfitantially  the  same  declaration  of  principles,  Judge  Aldrich  continues: 

I  only  desire  now,  in  passing,  to  remind  you  that  these  are  not  the  opinions  of  an 
accidental  and  temporary  majority,  of  a  sect  or  party,  but  are  rather  the  solemnly  ex- 
pressed and  long  cherished  principles  of  a  whole  people ;  and  also  to  observe  that  the 
dut^  on  the  part  of  the  stat«  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  is  placed  on  the  same 
footing  precisely  as  that  of  promoting  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  *  *  * 
It  is  vntnin  the  memory  of  hving  scholars  when  the  declaration  that  this  was  an  open 
or  debatable  ouestion  would  have  been  listened  to  with  surprise  and  an  emphaUo  dis- 
sent  by  every  mend  of  popular  education.  *  *  *  The  public  support  of  high  schools 
and  technical  schools,  wherein  the  youth  of  the  land  may  be  taught  the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  duties  of  civil  life,  is  based  on  the  same  principle  and  justified  by  the  same 
course  of  argument  as  the  g:ovemmental  support  of  the  two  technical  schools  at  West 
Point  and  i^^apolis,  in  which  a  few  selected  youn^  men  are  instructed  in  the  art  and 
discipline  of  war.  Every  communitv  of  men  orgamzed  under  any  form  of  government 
needs,  and  must  have,  individuals  educated  and  competent  to  administer  its  civil  as 
well  as  its  military  affairs.  And  this  is  eminently  true  under  such  a  Government  as 
onis — "a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people" — where  every 
State,  county,  city,  town,  and  school  district  in  the  land  requires  educated  men  to 
assume  important  places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  to  conduct  with  intelligence 
the  infinitely  complicated  affairs  of  such  a  popular  government.  And  shall  it  be  said 
that  a  Government  thus  needing  for  its  own  existence  and  successful  administratioa 
educated  men  cannot  lawfully  and  without  iignstice  provide  schools  for  the  neces- 
sary education  and  training  of  such  men  t  *  *  *  It  is  too  late  to  deny  that  superior 
education  is  necessary  to  the  state,  and  it  is  precisely  on  this  ground  of  state  necessity 
that  the  grants  to,  and  public  support  of,  schools  should  be  made  and  given,  and  not 
on  the  ground  that  thoy  are  mere  benefactions  to  the  grantees. 

Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  California,  in  his 

report  for  1876-77  says : 

The  rieht  of  the  ^tate  and  municipal  governments  to  maintain  high  schools  is  not 
leeally  distinguishable  from  the  right  to  maintain  elementary  schools.     •     *     « 
SStooU  exist  b^use  of  a  well  founded  claim,  and  not  because  of  toleration.    The  universal 
recognition  of  this  principle  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

After  quoting  from  the  constitutions  of  Arkansas,  Florida,  Kansas,  and  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  Carr  continues : 

Further  citations  are  not  required  to  show  that  **  the  school  is  created  and  em- 
couraged  as  an  institution  that  is  ])uroly  one  of  political  econouiy,  for  increasing 
the  production  and  accumulatiou  of  wealth,  and  as  a  means  of  preventing  i)au- 
perism  and  crime,  which  is  still  only  wealth."  The  right  to  educate  is  "  one  of 
those  inalienable  rights  which  have  never  been  surrendoi-ed  by  the  people  either  te 
Congress  or  to  legislatures,  because  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  fruits  of  intel- 
ligence and  protection  from  the  folly  and  crime  which  result  from  ignorance."  •  ♦  • 
Eaucation  is  not  a  fixed  quantity  to  be  measured  by  one  generation  for  that  which 
succeeds  it.  The  *' common  schooling"  of  the  past  century',  for  instance,  would  not 
adequately  fit  the  average  citizen  or  to-day  fbr  the  necessary  business  of  life.  The 
standard  of  general  iuteUigence  is  higher.  The  demand  for  secondary  and  high  schools 
is  far  more  general  throughout  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  than  was  the  de- 
mand for  elementary  schools  fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago.  *^  The  school  being 
the  creation  of  the  State,  and  tne  interests  involved  being  so  vital,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  legitimate  and  necessary  consequence  that  all  schools  should  be  TQQii^<^  9a\a 
thttlr  aavwnoeiDent  by  the  8tatee, "  If  this  he  true,  graded  and  li\g\i  Bci\iO^  «te\^^gk!i^- 
TBiitf,  heeBusenecasssuy. 
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Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  State  ^nperintendent  of  public  instmction  of  Indiana,  in  his 
report  for  1876  says: 

€k>od  citizenship  requires  intelligence  enough  to  make  good  laws  and  patriotism 
enough  to  obe^  them  and  defend  them  when  made.  An  ignorant  man  can  be  a  good 
subject,  thinking  the  opinions  and  executing  the  will  of  others,  but  he  cannot  prop- 
erly exercise  the  functions  of  good  citizenship.  The  highest  form  of  citizenship  necessi- 
tates the  highest  degree  of  intelligence.  A  limitation  of  intelligence  is  necessarily  an 
abridgment  of  citizenship.  Every  voter  of  the  State  is  a  lawmaker.  He  expresses 
his  thought  through  the  baUot,  and  thus  his  intelligenoe  manifests  itself  in  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealth.  A  primary  education,  a  mere  abili^  to  read  and  to  write  one's 
name,  is  not  sufficient  to  qualify  one  to  exercise  this  hi^h  function.  •  *  *  The  fact 
that  a  man  sends  no  children  to  a  school  does  not  justify  the  claim  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  its  support.  But  it  is  urged  by  some  that  while  this  may 
be  true  in  re&rence  to  the  lower  schools,  because  those  who  do  not  pat^ronize  them 
are  in  the  minority,  it  is  not  true  of  the  meh  school,  for  the  reason  that  those  who  do 
not  patronize  it  are  in  the  msyority.  If  this  objection  were  sound,  then  every  gram- 
mar school  in  the  State  must  be  struck  down^  every  intermediate  and  every  senior 
primary  school  must  be  closed,  because  a  majority  do  not  patronize  them.  Every 
graded  system  of  schools  in  the  State  must  also  be  destroyed  for  the  same  reason* 

*  *  *  If  the  argument  be  good,  then  we  must  limit  public  education  to  the  sub- 
jects of  reading,  writing.  spelBng,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  because 
these  branches  are  all  inat  are  studied  by  the  majority,  and  so,  because  a  majority 
cannot  be  induced  to  take  a  good  education^  the  State  shall  provide  nothing  but  the 
mere  skeleton  of  an  education.  This  principle  would  limit  the  schools  all  over  the 
State  to  four  months,  because  a  majority  of  the  children  do  not  attend  the  schools  more 
than  four  months.  *  *  *  It  would  be  as  logical  to  maintain  that  the  insane  asy- 
lum should  not  be  supported  because  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  patronize  it 
as  to  say  that  the  hign  school  should  not  be  maintained  oecause  a  msyority  do  not 
send  their  children  to  it.  *  *  *  The  argument  of  *'  original  design '^  is  one  that  is 
used  as  a  last  resort.  Suppose,  for  the  sa£e  of  argument,  that  the  founders  of  our 
school  system  did  not  contemplate  a  perfect  system,  is  that  any  reason  wh^y  nien  with 
more  wisdom  and  more  experience  should  be  bound  not  to  change  and  improve  it  t 

*  *  *  There  is  scarcely  a  law  on  our  statute  books,  scarcely  a  State  constitution 
in  the  Union,  that  has  not  been  revised,  amended,  and  improved.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  great  charter  of  American  liberty,  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  orig- 
inally constructed,  was  not  adequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  growing  and  progressive 
people.  •  *  *  Adherence  to  '^original  design*'  turns  us  back  upon  the  perfecting 
future  to  embrace  the  prejudices  of  a  dead  past ;  it  blocks  the  wheels  of  human  prog- 
ress and  stays  the  onward  march  of  civilization.  It  can  be  shown,  however,  that 
the  fathers  builded  wisely,  and  that  the  present  systi'.m,  in  its  scope,  at  least,  is  not  a 
departure  from  original  design.  »  *  *  The  fiiit  constitution  of  Indiana,  adopted 
in  1816,  among  other  things,  provides  as  f(»llows:  ^'It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general 
system  of  education,  ascending  in  a  regular  gradation  from  township  schocils  to  a 
State  university,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally  open  to  all."  *  *  »  The 
framers  of  the  earlier  constitutions  of  most  of  the  Northern  States  held  the  same  broad 
views,  and  so  expressed  them  in  the  instruments  which  they  made.  ♦  •  ♦  They  de- 
clared with  singular  unanimity  that  learning  and  wisdom  generally  diffused  among  the 
masses  were  essential  to  liberty,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  forever  estab- 
lish and  encourage  schools,  colleges,  seminaries  of  learning,  &c..  for  the  education  of 
the  people.  A  limitation  of  public  education  to  a  few  primary  oranches  would  be  a 
departure  from  original  design,  and  not  an  adherence  to  it. 

Mr.  Smart  further  says: 

The  term  '^high  school'-  is,  possibly,  an  unfortunate  one,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  many 
to  suppose  that  the  grade  is  one  above  the  common  school.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
high  school  is  an  advanced  elementary  school.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  common 
school  system.     *    *    *    Its  purpose  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  knowledge  merely. 

*  *  *  It  does  not  make  lawyers  or  architects,  engineers  or  bankers,  but  it  aipis  to 
give  that  common  information,  that  common  discipline,  without  which  no  man  can 
become  a  good  physician,  a  good  lawyer,  a  good  mechanic,  a  good  business  maUj  or  a 
good  farmer.  •  »  *  Our  so  called  high  schools  are  common  schools  in  the  stncteet 
sense  of  the  term. 

Hon.  John  W.  Dicldnson,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education, 
in  his  report  for  1876-'77  says : 

There  will  be  more  educated  people  in  every  town  maintaining  a  high  school  than 

^ere  woaJd  be  without  it;  and  the  more  educated  x>eople  there  are,  the  greater  will 

Ife  the  development  of  material  resources,  the  more  perfect  the  «ecxmt^  of  i^roperty  and 
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of  perbousy  the  higher  the  civilizatiou,  and  the  more  complete  the  facilities  for  the 
unmolested  enjoyment  of  all  the  objects  of  our  natural  rights.  *  *  •  A  further 
argument  in  favor  of  maintaining  high  schools  at  the  public  expense  may  be  made  in 
showing  that  they  serve  to  gi  vo  increased  efficiency  to  the  elementary  schools.  ♦  ♦  * 
By  the  standard  they  establish  for  admission  to  their  classes  and  the  opportunities 
they  otfer  for  a  higher  education^  the  high  schools  determine  what  the  lower  schools 
shall  do,  and  they  everywhere  stimulate  pupils  to  remain  in  the  lower  schools  until 
what  is  required  has  been  atrcomplished.  Again,  the  lower  schools,  on  account  of  the 
age  and  attainments  of  their  pupils,  can  teach  elementary  knowledge  only.  If  the 
high  school  is  taken  away,  the  opportuuity  for  obt>aining  free  instiiiction  in  scientific 
knowledge  is  taken  away  also.  *  *  *  jf  the  high  school  is  open  to  all,  that,  in 
connection  with  the  lower  schools,  will  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  a  republioan 
equality,  which  is  always  disturbed  when  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education  are 
limit'ed  to  a  few.  *  »  *  j  consider  the  high  schools  to  be  the  crowning  excellence 
of  our  common  school  syst<em ;  and,  that  they  may  be  as  efficient  as  possible,  I  would 
recommend  to  those  who  have  the  direct  control  of  them  that  they  guard  against  in- 
troducing into  their  courses  of  study  more  topics  than  can  be  mastered  in  the  time 
assigned  to  the  course,  and  that  the  topics  chosen  be  those  that  will  lead  the  student 
to  acquire  the  most  useful  inibrmation,  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  occasion  of  the 
greatest  amount  possible  of  mental  discipline. 

Hon.  H.  F.  Harrington,  whose  report  has  been  quoted  above,  presents  the  clairas  of 
the  high  schools  to  public  support  as  follows : 

1.  High  schools  are  important  because  they  give  increased  efficiency  to  all  the 
schools  below  them. 

2.  High  schools  are  important  because  they  are  the  best  seminaries  from  which 
competent  recruits  can  be  obtained  for  the  great  army  of  public  school  teachers. 

3.  More  than  all,  high  schools  are  important  as  a  branch  of  a  public  school  system, 
becanse  they  constitute  the  only  trustworthy  agency  to  perform  the  essential  servioe  of 
bringing  worthy  representatives  of  the  lower  classes  into  the  councils  of  the  State  and 
the  organism  of  society.  Abolish  the  high  schools,  and  at  once  you  draw  a  broad  line 
of  separation  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  You  limit  the  higher  education  to  the 
children  of  the  well  to  do,  for  only  the  well  to  do  would  have  the  means  to  pay  for  it, 
and  this  would  prove  a  damaging,  perhaps  a  perilous,  venture  for  the  state.  Mainly 
the  cultured  classes  are  found  to  be  the  governing  classes,  and  among  its  governing 
classes  society  needs  the  representatives  of  the  poor.  It  needs  them,  that  tnere  may 
always  be  strong  men  coming  to  the  front,  with  powers  so  tempered  by  culture  as  to 
make  them  wise,  *  *  *  to  represent  the  humble  class  from  which  they  sprung,  and 
demand  the  consideration  due  to  their  needs  and  their  rights.  These  are  the  men,  too, 
in  the  social  exigencies  which  sometimes  occur,  when  passion  becomes  rampant  among 
the  masses  and  the  restraints  of  law  are  defied,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  track  of 
the  storm  and  allay  its  violence.  Far  better  this  than  the  alternative  if  you  do  not 
bestow  the  culture ;  for  those  who  are  bom  to  be  the  leaders  of  men  will  assert  thefr 
prerogatives  whether  or  no ;  and  the  bom  leaders  from  among  the  poor,  if  they  be  not 
tempered  by  culture,  become  the  ignorant  demagogues  whose  leadersnip  is  anarchy. 

*  *  *  It  is  the  universal  confidence  in  elementary  education  as  the  right  arm  of 
a  free  state  which  renders  the  objection  to  high  schools  so  strong,  for  it  implies  that 
the  state  does  not  need  high  schools.  All  the  while  that  protesto  a>gainst  the  contin- 
uance of  the  high  schools  are  ringing  throughout  the  land,  the  e^mentaiy  schooU 
remain  as  popular  as  ever.  Not  a  whisper  of  objection  is  heard  against  taxation  for 
their  support.  They  are  still  lauded  as  the  palladium  of  liberty;  *  •  *  but  in  a 
recent  address  at  Baltimore  President  Eliot  used  this  memorable  language:  ''There 
are  those  who  hold  that  republics  can  be  saved  by  the  general  diffusion  of  primorv 
education,  but  the  most  effectively  despotic  government  of  Europe  is  the  one  in  wluch 
this  education  is  most  diffused.  There  w,  however,  a  patoer  in  the  spread  of  higher  eduoa- 
iion  and  the  sentiment  of  honor  associated  with  culture," 

Concerning  the  objection  that  '*  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  high 
schools  is  such  as  to  disqualify  their  scholars  for  occupations  involving  manual  labor,'' 
Mr.  Harrington  says : 

This  question  oi>cns  up  to  view  the  chief  incentives  to  the  present  crusade  against 
this  class  of  schools ;  and  no  one  can  do  justice  to  the  subject,  nor  speculato  wisely 
about  the  future  of  these  schools,  without  making  those  incentives  an  important 
factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  fact  is,  the  times  have  changed ;  the  paramount  interests  and  needs  of  society 
have  changed ;  the  exi>ectations  of  society  in  regard  to  its  youth  have  changed,  and 
the  instruction  in  the  high  schools  has  not  been  conformed  to  the  now  order  of  thing;|a« 
Here  we  find  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter.     *     *     *     ^be  graxkCi  <i^^\«raXATS 
principle  of  the  Sathezv,  in  behalf  of  education,  was,  "  a  populaT  goveTUToeuVj  ^wi\«Bfe 
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Beonrely  only  on  popular  knowledge."  The  declarator^'  principle  of  the  men  of  to- 
day is,  in  the  language  of  Governor  Robinson,^  *'*'  Educate  the  masses  of  children,  so 
as  to  prepare  them  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  on  which  they  must  depend  for  a 
living/'  Here  is  a  remarkable  change  of  base ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who 
are  swayed  by  these  new  ideas  should  protest  against  the  conservatism  which  main- 
t-ains  the  work  of  high  schools  on  its  ancient  basis  and  clamor  for  its  modification 
or  its  extinction. 

To  so  change  the  present  curriculum  as  to  make  it  servo  more  directly  to  prepare  the 
scholars  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  on  which  they  must  depend  for  a  living  is, 
says  Mr.  Harrington,  ^^ beset  with  perplexing  difficulties.  One  is  this:  that  a  course 
of  such  a  character,  to  be  effective,  should  occupy  several  years ;  whereas  the  most 
of  those  who  would  be  specially  benefited  by  it  leave  the  school  before  the  lapse  of  two 
years.  Another  difficult  problem  is,  to  decide  what  place  in  such  an  arrangement 
shall  be  provided  for  the  girls,  who  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  school.  And  a  third 
tLiffionlty  is  suggested  by  the  question  whether  there  shall  be  two  separate  courses  of 
study,  one  having  reference  to  gCDcral  culture  only,  the  other  to  industrial  pursuits.'* 

But  **a  beginniug  can  surely  be  made,"  and  for  that  purpose  he  makes  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  That  during  such  part  of  the  first  year  in  the  high  school  as  may  be  necessary 
the  studies  of  the  grammar  schools  be  thoroughly  and  compreheusively  reviewed  by 
the  entire  class.    *    *    * 

2.  That  the  number  of  scieuccs  in  the  course  be  reduced,  that  they  may  be  the 
better  learned;  that  those  retained  be  such  as  will  be  of  the  most  advantage.     •     *     * 

3.  That  the  study  of  the  classics  be  positively  forbidden  to  all  who  are  not  to 
remain  in  the  school  throughout  the  entire  course.'   *'    *    * 

4.  That  such  studies  as  are  essential  to  a  sound  practical  education  l>e  made  im- 
perative, no  matter  what  other  studies  they  may  exclude.    *    ♦     * 

5.  That  special  care  be  taken,  by  means  of  well  adapted  text  books  and  methods 
•f  teaching,  to  secure  to  the  essential  branches  a  positive  practical  bearing. 

The  report  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  for 
ISTG-T?,  contains  an  elaborate  argument  in  '^justification  of  the  public  high  school,'' 
from  which  the  following  is  extracted: 

The  limit  to  public  education  is  found  in  the  means  and  the  will  of  the  community 
which  affords  it.  If  the  community  regards  education  as  a  disagreeable  but  necessary 
charity,  the  extent  of  the  education  will  not  be  great  and  its  results  will  not  have 
hiffh  value.  If  the  community  looks  upon  education  as  a  right,  but  a  right  to  be 
allowed  only  within  the  narrowest  Uinits,  its  value  as  an  instrumentality  in  the  solu- 
tion of  social  problems  will  be  correspondingly  small.  If  the  community  proposes  to 
do  the  best  by  itself,  it  will  place  as  large  a  limit  as  it  may  in  justice  to  its  other 
interests,  and  will  debate  the  quality  and  fitness  of  the  education  and  not  its  amount; 
it  will  feel  that  every  dollar  spent  for  education  is  more  than  a  dollar  gained  to  the 
one  who  spends  it,  both  in  the  decreased  need  for  the  expenses  for  other  oommon 
interests  and  in  the  increased  value  of  every  educated  citizen.  In  this  (jountry,  the 
probable  limit,  for  local  communities  at  least,  is  the  high  school. 

The  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  high  school,  briefly  stated,  is  that  a  high  school 
exerts  upon  the  grammar  school  a  leverage  which  could  not  be  obt-ained  so  economi- 

ahj  any  other  instrumentality ;  *  *  «  that  the  leverage  gained  by  a  high  school 
B  IS  necessary  for  the  loail  to  be  lifted  and  not  for  the  employment  of  the  lever ; 
the  grammar  school  demands  a  high  school,  and  not  that  a  high  school  requires 
the  grammar  school ;  that  the  grammar  schools  determine  the  necessity  for  a  high 
school,  and  not  that  a  high  school  needs  the  grammar  school ;  that  a  high  school  ex- 
ists for  the  grammar  schools,  and  not  that  the  grammar  schools  exist  for  a  high  school. 
*  *  *  As  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  it  has  been  found  in  communities  that 
the  work  was  improved  in  quality  and  that  it  cost  less  with  a  high  school  course  than 
without  it,  despite  the  fact  that  misconceptions  of  the  tnie  office  and  relation  of  a  high 
school  have  in  many  cases  led  to  a  mismanagement  which  prevents  our  seeing  the  re- 
sults in  their  clearest  light.  •  •  *  Every  one  knows  that  unless  he  goes  far  enough 
to  secure  success^  his  capital  of  time,  labor,  and  money  is  wasted.  *  *  *  The  suffi- 
ciency of  education  must  be  determined  by  the  previous  considerations  of  political 
necessity  and  reciprocity  of  duty  between  the  citizen  and  the  state,  modified  by  thia 
consideration,  the  ability  of  the  community  to  obtain  what  it  may  desire.  «  *  * 
The  education  which  fifty  years  ago  would  have  been  generous  no  longer  fits  a  mas 

'Iferaajfe  to  the  New  York  I<egi8latnro,  1877-'78. 
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for  the  contests  of  life.  *  •  •  We  frequently  meet  the  suggestion  that  prominent 
men  of  the  past  were  provided  with  but  a  scanty  education  preparatory  to  a  useful, 
influential  life,  and  we  do  not  reflect,  as  we  should,  that  prominence  is  merely  rela- 
tive. If  these  men,  so  distinguished  iu  our  histories  as  revered  in  our  memories, 
could  be  fairly  brought  into  relation  with  our  own  times,  they  would  possibly  lose 
much  -of  their  preeminence.  •  •  •  Therefore  we  must  inquire  in  regard  to  the 
education  which  we  furnish  as  to  its  sufficiency  for  the  objects  which  justify  its  mere 
existence.  Those  who  regard  education  as  a  right  will  admit  that  the  right  is  value- 
less unless  sufficiently  extensive  to  pay  for  its  assertion.  •  •  •  Hence,  iu  pubhc 
schools,  regarded  as  the  people's  schools,  "  *  *  it  is  reasonable,  and  indeed  imper- 
atively necessary,  that  a  sufficiency  of  education  should  be  furnished  notwithstanding 
tlie  fact  that  many  will,  from  the  necessities  of  their  individual  life,  be  unable  to  avau 
themselves  of  these  a<lvautages. 

A  writer  in  the  Educational  Voice  for  November,  1877,  considers  the  objections  that 
have  been  offered  against  the  high  school  iu  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  extravagant  notions  of  the  last  few 
yeam.  This  cannot  be  true,  since  the  high  school  was  established  in  1855,  when  our 
people  were  noted  as  being  more  conservative  and  economical  than  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  country. 

2.  It  is  said  that  it  is  properly  no  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  that  it 
was  never  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  free  school  system  to  famish,  at  State 
expense,  an  education  beyond  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's.  We  think  we  can  show 
that  those  who  hold  this  view  are  sadly  mistaken,  and  for  evidence  we  refer  them  to 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  when  we  ofier  this  in  evidence  we  want  it  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  a  document  made  by  a  ring,  or  by  a  packed  convention,  or  by  a 
corrupt  legislature,  but  one  ratified  by  the  sovereign  people,  who  at  the  ballot  box 
made  it  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Commonwealth.  Article  10  says:  ^'The  general 
assembly  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  pub- 
lic schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  this  Commonwealth  above  the  age  of  six  years 
may  be  educated,  and  shall  appropriate  at  least  one  million  dollars  each  year  for  that 
purpose."  Now,  since  the  law  considers  all  to  be  children  who  are  under  twenty-one 
years  of  ag^  it  seems  strange  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended  children 
to  remain  lifteen  years  in  school  studying  only  rea^ling,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

3.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  maintenance  of  a  high  school  makes  the  public 
school  'system  expensive.  The  founders  of  the  high  school  were  of  a  different  opin- 
ion :  they  believed  that  it  would  lessen  the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  while  it  would 
at  the  aame  time  make  the  system  more  cxtmplete  and  the  education  more  thorough. 
Were  they  mistaken  I  Let  us  examine  and  see.  If  the  pupils  now  in  the  high  scho4)l 
were  sent  back  to  the  ward  schools  they  would  form  forty  separate  classes  (a  class  iu 
^ach  school).  These  forty  classes  would  require  forty  teachei-s,  while  in  the  high 
school  they  are  taught  by  twenty.  This  would  ne/Oessitate  an  increase  of  twenty 
teachers,  and  consequently  an  increased  expenditure.  *  *  *  Each  of  the  forty 
schools  would  require  apparatus  and  models  for  illiu^trative  teaching,  while  at  pres- 
ent one  set  of  these  in  the  central  building  is  amply  sufficient. 

4.  It  has  been  stated  that  persons  aw  taxed  to  supi>ort  the  high  school  who  are 
not  permitted  to  send  their  children  to  it.  This  is  certainly  true ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  with  regard  to  the  granunar  department  of  the  ward  schools.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  citizens  who  are  Arom  various  causes  comiN3lle<l  to  take  their  children  fix>ni 
the  ward  schools  before  they  reach  the  grammar  rooms,  and  because  this  is  true  is  it 
to  he  inferred  that  the  grammar  schools  should  be  abolished?  The  same  argu- 
ment would  abolish  all  grades  of  schools.  If  none  were  to  pay  taxes  except  those  who 
are  directly  benefited,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  keep  the  Government  machinery 
in  order.  If  men  were  to  refuse  to  support  the  Army  and  Navy  because  their  children 
were  not  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  if  they  objected  to  being  taxed  to  support  workhouses,, 
jails,  and  penitentiaries  l>ecau8e  they  had  no  children  there,  these  useful  institutions 
would  soon  cease  to  exist.  The  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  are  levie<l  and  col- 
lected on  exactly  the  same  principle :  indirect  benefit. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  we  must  show  that  there  is  an  indirect  benefit  to  the 
whole  people  in  maintaining  the  high  school.  *  *  *  Let  us  compare  the  condition 
of  two  sections  of  country  where  the  people  differed  ou  the  question  of  education. 
New  England  early  adopted  the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support 
both  common  and  high  schools,  and  as  a  result  of  that  education  she  presents  to-day 
the  most  prosperous,  iuteUigent,  aud  the  freest  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Can 
her  prosperity  be  justly  attributed  to  any  other  cause  f  Her  climate  is  cold  and  rigid. 
and  her  soil  is  barren  aud  stony,  and  she  i>o8sesses  but  few  of  the  natural  advantages 
which  are  the  pride  of  other  States.  Compare  this  section  with  the  two  Virginias, 
Stiites  possessing  as  many  natural  advantages  as  are  possessed  by  any  \>\»:t  v^^  \»Vi\s» 
great  country,  and  see  if  the  great  diflerence  in  their  prosperity  can  Wti»ltt\\)vAj^^  V) 
any  other  canae  than  the  difference  of  opiniou  of  their  people  upon  t\ve.  cv^^^Woix  ^1 
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education.  The  area  of  Now  Eugland  is  41,000  square  miles,  while  that  of  Virginia 
is  61,000.  The  population  of  New  England  is  over  3,000,000,  while  that  of  Virginia 
is  but  1,500,000. 

When,  two  centuries  ago,  the  English  commissioner  of  foreign  plantations  inquired 
of  the  colonial  governors  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  their  respective  settlements, 
the  governor  of  Virginia  repUed;  *'I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  or  printing 
presses,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years  ;*'  while  the  governor  of 
Connecticut  answered,  **  One-fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  tlie  colony  is  laid  out 
in  maintaining  frc^  schools  for  the  education  of  our  children."  Both  these  policies 
have'  borne  their  fruits. 

The  same  writer  quotes  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Philotus  Dean  as  follows : 

A  public  school  system  should  be  established  for  the  whole  people,  and  be  good 
enough  for  the  average  wants  of  the  whole  jwople,  imparting  to  them  that  average 
grade  of  skill  and  information  which  suits  the  age  and  times ;  in  fact,  be  the  people's 
oxlucating  institution.  Such  a  system  keeps  pace  with  the  pa^^^sing  age,  commands 
respect  as  bein^  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  people,  and  consequently  as  giving  an 
equivalent  for  its  cost.  Such  a  system  cannot  fall  under  the  odium  of  caste,  as  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  a  point  of  importance  in  a  true  republic.  Such  a  sys- 
tem, by  creating  a  fair  average  state  and  more  general  equalization  of  int^lli^nce, 
tends  to  prevent  society  from  separating  into  widely  diverse  strata,  in  which  the 
masses  and  a  favored  few  figure  as  extremes  of  int>ellect  and  ignorance,  leadership 
and  vassalage.  *  •  *  The  best  check  against  injurious  and  insidious  social  error 
is  a  sound  thinking,  well  instructed  people. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  ABROAD. 

I  present  the  following  items  respecting  secondary  schools  in  several  Euroi>ean 
countries  as  affording  material  for  interesting  comparisons. 

PBU88IA. 

According  to  Dr.  Engel's  statistics,  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  with  a  population  of 
25,000,000,  has  447  secondary  schools,  with  6,432  teachers  and  132,612  pupils.  The 
object  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  is  to  give  the  foundation  of  a  general  scien- 
tific and  literary  culture  and  to  develop  the  moral  power  of  the  student.  The  second- 
ary schools  are  divided  into  Gynmasien  and  Progymnasien,  Realschulen  of  the  first 
and  second  order,  and  Hohere  BUrgerschnlen.  They  are  for  boys  from  about  9  to  18 
years  of  age.  Secondary  schools  for  girls  are  still  very  few  in  number,  and  are  almost 
exclusively  private  institutions. 

The  Gymnasium  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  secondary  schools,  and  leads  directly  to  the 
university,  while  the  Realschule  leads  to  the  higher  technical  schools.  Both  the 
Gymnasium  and  the  Realschule  of  the  first  rank  have  a  nine  years'  course ;  bnt  the 
Progymnasium,  the  Realschule  of  the  second  rank,  and  the  Hohere  Burgerschule  have 
only  a  six  or  seven  years'  course,  and  their  graduates  are  not  entitled  to  matricolation 
in  the  university.  The  Gymnasium  is  intended  for  those  who  desire  to  stndy  espe- 
cially the  ancient  languages  and  mathematics,  and  whose  aim  is  to  prepare  for  higher 
situations  in  the  service  of  the  state  or  the  church ;  the  Realschule  is  for  those  who 
desire  to  study  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  and  modem  languages.  As  the 
pupils  of  the  Realschule  are  to  become  civil  engineers,  architects,  &c.,  they  do  not 
pass  to  the  university,  but  finish  their  education  in  the  higher  technical  schools. 

The  following  ie  an  example  of  the  course  of  study  in  a  combined  Gymnasium  and 
Realschule.  Students  in  the  Realschule  pursue  the  same  course  as  those  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, except  that  they  omit  Greek  entirely  and  substitute  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific studies  for  the  classical  work  of  the  last  four  years  of  the  Gymnasium  course. 

Jieligion, — Religious  instruction  (catechism,  explanation  of  the  Bible,  and  church 
history)  is  given  twice  a  week  in  every  class  by  clergymen  of  the  recognized  denomi- 
nations. 

Latin  (6  to  10  hours  a  week). —  Grammar  is  taught  and  applied  to  the  reading  of 

the  classics  and  t.o  written  exercises.    The  following  authors  are  read :  Ctesar;  Ovid; 

Livy ;  Sallust ;  some  of  Cicero's  orations,  epistles,  and  philosophical  writings ;  YiigU's 

^neid;  Horace's  odes,  satires,  and  epistles;  Tacitns's  Germania ;  Juvenal;  Terence; 

/Vautris;  and  Roman  literaiare. 
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Oreek  (4  to  6  hours  a  we«k). —  Grammar  is  completed  and  the  following  authors  are 
read  and  translated:  Xenophon,  Horner^  Herodotus,  Plato,  Sophocles;  Greek  litera- 
ture. 

Hebrew  (2  houi's  a  week). — This  language  is  obligatory  ouly  for  those  who  intend  to 
study  theology  ;  the  study  comprises  grammar,  etymology,  and  reading. 

German  (3  to  6  houi-s  a  week). — Grammar^  etymology,  prosody,  and  literature  are 
taught,  and  exercises  iu  German  compos! tiou  are  continued  through  all  the  classes. 

French  {"2  to  4  hours  a  week). — The  grammar  is  studied  through.  German  pieces  are 
translated  into  PYench.  and  Freuch  authors  are  read  aod  translat^ed  into  German  and 
Latin.     French  compositions  and  letter  writing  are  also  practised. 

Mathematics  (3  to  5  hours  a  week). —  Instnictiuu  in  mathematics  comprises  the  whole 
of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  planimetry,  stereometry,  and  trigonometry. 

History  (2  to  3  hours  a  week). —  General  history  is  taught,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
Germany  and  Prussia  and  of  the  province  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

Geography  (2  hours  a  week). —  Geographical  instruction  includes  the  whole  of  physi- 
cal, political,  and  mathematical  geography,  with  map  drawing  in  all  the  classes. 

Xatural  history  (2  hours  a  week). —  Natural  history  comprises  the  general  introduc- 
tion and  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology. 

Physics  (2  hours  a  week). — In  physics  the  pupils  pursue  a  very  exhaustive  course  of 
mechanics,  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  and  heat. 

Drawing  (2  hours  a  week). —  Free  hand,  geometric,  and  ornamental  drawing  is  obli- 
gatory in  all  the  classes. 

(wymnastics  (2  hours  a  week). — Obligatory  in  all  the  classes. 

Singing  (2  hours  a  week). — Obligatory  in  all  the  classes. 

FBANCK. 

Public  HclutoU. — The  public  secondary  schools  of  France  are  of  two  kinds — lyc^es, 
or  lycenms,  and  communal  colleges.  The  lyc^es  are  maintained  by  the  state.  The 
commnnal  colleges  are  maintained  by  the  municipalitiee  but  may  be  aided  by  the 
state.  Tlie  instruction  in  both  is  classical  and  modem.  The  latter  is  intended  to 
Huit  the  requirements  of  practical  life  by  teaching  the  natural  sciences  and  tho  mod- 
ern languages  instead  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Alike  in  the  lyc^es  and  in  the  commn- 
nal colleges,  all  the  teaching  staff  have  to  furnish  guarantees  of  their  capacity  to 
t«ach  the  subjects  intrusted  to  tiiem.  The  guarantee  generally  takes  the  form  of  a 
university  degree  varying  in  kind  and  in  rank  according  to  the  poet  to  be  tilled  by  the 
holder. 

At  the  end  of  1865,  the  date  embraced  in  the  report  of  M.  Duniy,  the  last  report 
previous  to  M.  Bardoux^s,  lYanr^  had  at  work  77  lyc^s  and  251  commnnal  colleges. 
Three  of  the  77  lycdes  (those  of  Strassburg,  Metz,  and  Colmar)  and  15  of  the  251  com- 
nfunal  colleges  have  been  lost  to  France  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  1870;  but 
new  ones  have  in  the  meanwhile  been  added,  so  that  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1876, 
France  had  81  lyc6es  at  work,  with  5  others  building,  and  252  communal  colleges.  In 
'  1865  the  lyc^s  had  31,321  pupils ;  at  the  end  of  1876  they  had  40,995  pupils,  an  aver- 
age of  506  pupils  to  each  lyc^,  about  one  half  of  whom  are  boarders  and  the  other 
half  day  scholars.  The  commnnal  colleges  had  in  1865  a  total  number  of  32,881  pupils ; 
at  the  end  of  1876  they  had  38,236  pupils,  with  an  average  of  152  for  each  college. 
These  81  great  secondary  schools  of  the  first  class  and  252  of  the  second  all  have  a 
public  character  and  are  subject  to  public  insx>ectlon. 

The  modem  or  special  instruction  in  these  schools  is  constantly  growing.  The 
lyc^es  are  the  stronghold  of  the  classics,  yet  in  the  lyc^es  the  number  of  boys  on  the 
modem  side  or  department  had  risen  from  5,002  in  1865  to  8,628  in  1876.  The  teaching 
of  the  natural  sciences,  of  geography,  modem  history,  literature,  and  languages,  is 
being  continually  strengthened.  In  the  communal  colleges  the  development  of  the 
modem  dei>artment  is  much  greater  still.  Of  the  38,236  pupils  in  these  (^oW^^CA  ^\> 
the  end  of  1876,  9,232  are  littJe  hoys^  not  yet  going  beyond  prkaaiy  \ii«ttwc-\.\oxv\  Ql>3iDkft 
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remainder,  14,992  are  in  the  claesical  department  and  14,012  in  the  modem  department. 
The  number  of  teacherships  for  the  modem  lan^ages  has  more  than  doubled  in  theae 
colleges  since  1665. 

Private  schools, — The  private  secondary  schools  in  France  are  of  two  kinds,  lay  and 
ecclesiastical.  There  were  803  of  them  in  1876,  against  935  in  1865  and  1,061  in  1854. 
It  is  in  the  lay  establishments  that  the  diminution  has  taken  place.  The  lay  private 
sehools  had  in  1865  43,009  pupils  to  the  34,807  of  their  ecclesiastical  rivals.  The  pro- 
portion is  now  reversed,  and  the  ecclesiastical  private  schools  have  46,816  pupils  while 
the  lay  private  schools  have  but  31,249. 

The  ecclesiastical  schools  are  either  under  episcopal  control,  or  they  belong  to  one  of 
the  teaching  orders,  among  whom  the  Jesuits  have  the  chief  place.  The  former  schools 
have  nearly  12,300  pupils,  while  the  latter  have  nearly  20,000. 

Schools  for  girls. — The  absence  of  public  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  France  has 
often  been  regretted  by  educators  visiting  that  country.  The  want  is  to  be  supplied 
at  once. 

BELOIUlf. 

Belgium  had,  in  1875, 198  secondary  schools,  viz :  10  royal  athenseums,  50  state  mid-' 
die  class  schools,  31  communal  colleges  aided  by  the  state,  3  communal  colleges 
entirely  sustained  by  the  municipalities,  84  colleges  under  the  control  of  the  clergy 
and  religious  orders,  and  20  private  institutions  under  the  control  of  tho  laity. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  1875  was  17,881,  of  whom  13,454  were  attending  state 
institutions. 

The  royal  atheusDums  occupy  the  highest  rank  among  the  secondary  schools.  They 
include  two  sections,  one  for  classical  instruction  which  corresponds  to  the  German 
Gymnasium,  and  one  for  industrial  education  corresponding  to  the  German  Real- 
sshule.    The  classical  coui'se  lasts  six  years  and  the  industrial  course  four  years. 

BNOLAMD. 

Secondary  educaticm  in  England  was  not  affected  by  the  elementary  education  act 
of  1870.  It  is  carried  on  iu  the  great  endowed  schools  and  in  i>rivate  institutions.  At 
the  head  of  the  endowed  schools — iu  England  styled  public  schools — are  Eton,  Rugby, 
Winchester,  Westminster,  Charterhouse,  Harrow,  Shrewsbury,  St.  Paul's  School,  and 
Merchant  Taylor's  School,  with  a  total  of  about  3,000  pupils.  Besides  those  there  are 
2,160  endowe<l  and  private  schools,  1,254  of  which  are  called  institutes,  603  grammar 
Hcliools,  153  colleges,  92  academies,  and  58  classical  and  commercial  schools. 

The  term  '^public  schools"  applied  to  the  above  named  institutions  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  in  this  country.  The  public  schools  of  England  do  not  give  gratuitous 
instruction  to  their  pupils,  as  do  tho  schools  called  public  iu  the  United  States.  The 
Queen's  letter  appointing  the  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  public 
secondary  schools  in  1661,  named  Eton,  Winchester,  Rugby,  Westminster,  Charter- 
house, Harrow,  Shrewsbury,  St.  Paul's  School,  and  Merchant  Taylor's  School.  The 
reasons,  probably,  whiqh  suggested  this  selection  were,  that  the  nine  named  foundations 
had  in  the  course  of  centuries  emerged  from  the  mass  of  endowed  grammar  schools, 
and  had  made  for  themselves  a  position  which  entitled  them  to  be  placed  in  a  distinct 
category  and  classed  as  '*  public  schools."  These  nine  have  certain  features  in  com- 
mon distinguishiog  them  from  the  ordinary  grammar  schools  which  exist  in  almost 
every  country  town  in  England.  Many  of  these  latter  are  now  waking  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  time  and  following  the  example  of  their  more  illustrious  sisters. 
The  most  notable  examples  of  this  revival  are  such  schools  as  those  at  Sherborne, 
Giggleswiok,  and  Tunbridgc  Wells,  which,  while  rem^odcUiog  themselves  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  public  schools  commissioners,  are  to  some  extent  providing  a  train- 
ing more  adapted  to  the  means  and  requirements  of  the  middle  classes  than  can  be 
found  at  any  of  the  nine  public  schools.  The  modem  foundations — Marlborough, 
Haileybury,  Uppingham,  Rossall,  Clifton,  Cheltenham,  Radley,  Malvern,  and  Welliug- 
toj2  College — are  schools  which  have  taken  their  place  in  the  first  rank,  and,  while 
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foUowing  leTerently  the  best  traditions  of  the  older  foundations^  are  in  some  respects 
setting  them  an  example  of  what  the  public  schools  may  become. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  secondary  schools  which  are  commonly  called 
pnblie  in  England,  these  three  classes  roust  be  kept  in  mind :  the  nine  old  foundations 
recognized  by  the  royal  commission  of  1861 ;  the  old  foundations  which  have  i\'- 
mained  local  grammar  schools  until  within  the  last  few  years  but  are  now  enlarging 
their  bounds;  and,  lastly,  the  modem  foundations  which  started  from  the  lirst  as 
public  schools,  professing  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  circumstances  and  rc((uire- 
mente  of  modem  English  life.  The  public  schools  of  England  fall  under  one  of  these 
three  categories. 

In  view  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present  organization  and  condition  of  secondary 
education  in  England,  strenuous  efforts  are  now  made  by  men  of  great  ability  and  in- 
fluence to  bring  about  a  change,  and  to  establish  a  system  similar  to  that  inaugurated 
for  elementary  education  by  the  act  of  1870. 

Not  less  noteworthy  is  the  energetic  and  wide  spread  movement  in  favor  of  second- 
ary education  for  women.  Prominent  in  this  movement  is  the  National  Union  for 
Improving  the  Education  of  Women,  which,  among  other  objects,  strives  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  secondary  schools  for  girls. 

TABLE  VII. —  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Detailed  statistics  of  preparatory  schools  will  be  found  in  Table  VII  of  the  appendix. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  statistics  of  these  schools  as  reported 
to  the  Bureau  for  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,  and  1877 : 


Number  of  institutioDS 
Nmilm  of  faiatracton. 
Number  of  atadente . .. 


1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

86 

01 

102 

105 

114 

600 

607 

746 

736 

706 

12,487 

11,414 

12,064 

12.860 

12,  510 
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Table  VII. —  SuvnuuTi  of  »laUiiHe»  of  preparaUnrji  aekooU. 
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8UPESI0B   IN8TBUCTI0H   OF   WOMEN. 
Table  VIL— Jnwry  V  ttatJUiei  i/prgMratoryMkooI*— Continued. 
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Sutistice  ill  detail  of  schooU  for  tbv  Hiipcriur  . 
T*ble  Vili  of  the  appendix.    Tbe  following  ih  u  comparativt 
mBtrueton,  and  pupik  Irom  1H70  to  1877,  iucluaive : 


u  will  bv  Ibuuil  ii 


1B70. 

1871. 

187i, 

1873. 

1874. 

2,28i 
23,  MO 

1875. 

™ 

1877. 

378 
5,337 

1.103 

lawi 

1,017 

11.288 

2.120 

Z.4H 
S3, 850 

S30 

23,  oa 

I  woald  also  invit«  atl«ntion  to  the  following  summary  l>y  States : 
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Table  VIII. — Summartf  of  ataUwtie^of  iiuii 


States. 
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Corps  of  instmotion. 
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a  Classification  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
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Several  of  the  institutioiiB  in  Table  VIII  did  not  report  completely ;  far  example, 
one  of  the  two  Indiana  schools  reporting  did  not  state  how  many  of  its  60  students 
were  in  preparatory,  regular,  special,  or  graduate  courses  of  study.  This  is  so  fre- 
quently the  case  that  the  column  giving  the  total  number  of  students  in  all  depart- 
ments of  these  colleges  is  g^reatly  lessened  in  value. 

I  have,  therefore,  caused  the  accompanying  graphic  to  be  prepared,  so  as  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  for  making  complete  reports ;  many  States  appear  in  it  to  great 
disadvantage  simply  because  the  presidents  of  the  women's  colleges  in  such  States  did 
not  answer  all  the  queries  necessary. 


Degree$  conferred  by  institutiona  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 


States. 
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Total fltt 


TABLE  IX.— UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  number  of  this  class  of  institutions, 
with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to  1877, 
inclusive : 


1870. 


1871. 


Nomber  of  institutions 
Number  of  instructors. 
Number  of  students  . .. 
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CIV  BEPORT  OP  THE    COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 

STATBMENT  BBSFECTENG  AMEBICAN  COLLEGES. 

Several  foreign  ministers  who  represent  their  countries  in  Washington  have  applied 
to  nie  for  information  on  various  topics  connected  with  American  colleges,  soch  as 
their  courses  of  study  and  the  degrees  conferred  by  them.  I  have  caused  several 
copies  of  the  following  statement  to  be  made  for  their  use ;  but  finding  that  the  matter 
is  of  general  interest,  I  publish  it  in  this  report. 

COLLBOB  HOMXHCLATUBB. 

By  the  term  "  superior  instruction  ^  educators  in  the  United  States  somewhat  vaguely 
describe  all  grades  of  instruction  above  that  given  in  high  schools,  academies,  normal 
schools,  and  commercial  schools.  The  nomenclature  of  institutions  of  learning  here  is 
quite  perplexing  to  foreigners,  and  even  to  many  natives.  This  arises  from  several 
causes,  of  which  the  two  most  important  will  be  mentioned.  These  are,  first,  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  assigned  to  the  words  "college,"  "university,"  "seminary,"  dtc., 
by  the  various  nations  from  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  descend;  and, 
secondly,  the  different  ways  in  which  institutions  of  learning  are  incorporated  in  the 
several  States.    A  few  instances  will  show  what  is  meant. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Girard  College  is  really  a  school  for  orphans,  whom  it  appren- 
tices at  a  specified  age.  In  Connecticut,  Yale  College,  having  an  extensive  and  varied 
course  in  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  the  moral,  mental,  and  political  sciences,  has 
also  schools  for  superior  instruction  in  technology,  fine  arts,  law,  medicine,  and 
divinity,  yet  it  does  not  possess  any  university  title,  although  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  American  universities.  Again,  Harvard  College,  the  oldest  in  America,  is  the 
nucleus  of  Harvard  University,  which,  in  addition  to  the  college  proper,  consists  of 
schools  of  technology,  divinity,  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  agriculture,  besides 
having  a  fine  astronomical  observatory,  a  botanical  garden  and  herbarium,  a  very 
large  library,  and  two  museums,  one  of  American  archsBology  and  ethnology  and  the 
other  of  comparative  zoology.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Phila- 
delphia is  a  society  of  resident  medical  men,  chartered  for  certain  specified  purposes, 
but  not  intended  as  an  educational  institution.  Again,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  a  corporation  supervising  all  the  chartered  col- 
leges, universities,  law  schools,  and  medical  schools,  and  nearly  all  the  academies  and 
academic  departments  of  union  schools  in  the  State ;  but,  as  an  educational  corporation, 
it  has  not  a  single  professor,  teacher,  or  student.  On  the  other  hand,  many  so  called 
"universities"  have  only  classical  and  scientific  departments  or  courses ;  some  have 
only  the  classical  department ;  some,  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  combine  work 
usually  done  in  schools  for  secondary  instruction  with  their  collegiate  work.  This 
will  be  further  alluded  to. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  nomenclature  of  institutions  for  superior  in- 
struction in  this  country  does  not  by  any  means  indicate  with  certainty  the  character 
of  the  instmction  given  in  them,  but  only  that  they  profess  to  instruct  in  one  or  more 
of  the  numerous  subjects  which  by  common  consent  are  classed  together  under  the 
name  of  "superior  instruction." 

CHABACTXB  OF  COLLBOIATK  mSTRUCTIOX. 

CoUegiat'O  instruction  may  be  divided  generally  into  two  kinds,  which  have  in  com- 
mon many  studies :  one  of  these  is  composed,  to  a  great  extent,  of  instruction  in  Latin 
and  Greek ;  the  other  devotes  more  attention  to  mathematics  and  natural  sciences. 
The  courses  are  generally  four  years  in  length,  and  they  are  called  classical  and  scien- 
tific. 

Beligious  connection  of  ths  ooUegeg, — Another  peculiarity  of  schools  for  collegiate  in- 
struction here  is  the  influence  which  the  different  religious  denominations  have  in 
their  foundation  and  support.  Unlike  the  Protestant  communities  in  Northern  Germany, 
Holland,  and  England — which  had  great  monastic  foundations,  buildings,  and  fiinda 
t^at  could  be  directed  to  the  training  of  clergymen  for  the  new  religious  beliefisi  of 
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those  conntries — the  colonists  in  America  were  forced,  ont  of  their  own  narrow  means 
to  establish  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  their  clergy  and 
teachers  or  else  to  import  these  from  the  Old  World;  other  religions  motives  and 
caoses  have  oonthraed  to  produce  the  same  effect.  Ko  religions  sect,  however  numer- 
ically small,  is  satisfied  till  it  has  the  control  of  some  college  where  its  spiritual  teach- 
ers and  the  chief  men  of  its  laity  can  be  educated  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  its 
belie!  Consequently  we  find  that  the  greater  number  of  American  colleges  have  a 
decidedly  denominational  connection  of  one  kind  or  another.  There  is,  however,  an 
increasing  number  that,  remaining  religious  in  spirit,  have  outgrown  special  sectarian 
limitations.  Of  course,  too,  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  standard  of  the  college 
varies  in  like  manner  with  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  condition  of  the  American 
communion  to  which  it  owes  allegiance. 

State  colleges. — In  addition  to  the  colleges  above  mentioned,  several  American  States 
have  established  colleges  and  universities  not  sectarian  in  their  character,  but  sup- 
ported partly  or  wholly  from  public  fonds.  These  funds  originally  were  derived  from 
the  sale  or  lease  of  the  '*  university  lands  ^  given  to  the  newer  States  on  their  admission 
into  the  Union. 

Still  ether  institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  founded  by  the  benevolence  of  private 
citizens.    Their  positions  depend  much  on  the  rules  imposed  by  their  founders. 

Women  in  eollegee  and  univereiHes, — About  one-half  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
established  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  also  admit  the  other  sex.  In  addition  to 
Uie^e  there  is  a  laige  number  of  institutions  which  devote  themselves  to  the  higher 
instruction  of  young  women  only.  In  most  of  the  mixed  colleges  a  special  *'  ladies^ 
course''  is  established,  and  in  general  the  standard  of  qualification  necessary  to  obtain 
a  diploma  is  lower  for  women  than  for  men.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  curriculum 
is  8Ui>erior  in  extent  and  variety  to  that  of  many  so  called  colleges  for  the  instruction 
of  young  men.  The  subject  of  mixed  instruction  has  excited  great  discussion  and  has 
brought  out  the  most  contrary  opinions,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  in  this  short  state- 
ment to  do  more  than  note  the  fact. 

Colleges  for  colored  persons, — Bace  prejudice  was  so  strong  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  that  the  friends  of  the  colored  people  found  it  advisable  and  necessary,  even 
before  the  late  war,  to  establish  schools  and  a  college  for  their  special  iustruotion. 
This  feeling  of  prejudice  is  disappearing.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  some  of  the  best 
colleges  in  America  that  they  deny  their  privileges  to  no  one  on  account  of  race ; 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  Dartmouth,  Tale,  and  Harvard. 

The  deaf-mute  college, — Even  the  deaf-mute  are  provided  with  facilities  for  higher 
culture.  At  the  national  capital  a  college  for  deaf-mutes  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  several  years.  It  gives  an  excellent  education  in  classics,  mathematics,  science, 
philosophy,  physics,  and  natural  history,  and  its  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  for  as 
teachers  in  other  institutions  for  the  deaf-mute. 

moFsasiOHAL  mBTBUcnoir. 

The  subjects  usually  considered  in  this  country  matters  for  professional  instruction 
are  theology,  law,  medicine  and  snrgetry,  dentisry  and  pharmacy,  engineering,  naval 
and  military  science,  and  the  like.  Most  of  the  schools  for  teaching  these  subjects  are 
connected  with  colleges,  but  generally  the  connection  is  one  of  a  corporate  character 
only.  For  instance.  Harvard  College  is  at  Cambridge,  but  the  medical  and  dental 
schools  of  Harvard  University  are  in  Boston,  and  the  agricultural  school  is  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  The  medical  and  law  schools  of  the  University  of  Georgetown  are  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Kormal  (or  pedagogic)  training  in  this  country  has  been  confined  to  the  training  of 
teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  is  not,  therefore,  considered  a 
branch  of  superior  instruction ;  though  several  colleges  have  normal  departments  or 
courses  of  instruction  in  which  teachers  for  the  lower  grades  are  instructed.  In  the  same 
way,  oommercial  schools  are  not  considered  a  part  of  superior  Instractvoii^  «\^^qw^ 
many  so  called  colleges  give  instraction  of  this  kind.    Quite  Tecently ,  \k.o^ekNcr  ^  ^i«« 
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colleges  liave  instituted  professorships  of  pedagogy,  respecting  Yrhich  allosioii  is  mdde 
elsowhere  in  this  report. 

United  Statea  military  and  naval  scikooU, — The  only  schools  teaching  military  and  nayal 
science  under  the  protection  of  the  National  Government  are  the  Military  and  Naval 
Academies  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  and  Annapolis,  Md.,  respectively.  From  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  schools,  officers  of  the  line  and  staff  in  hoth  services  are  generally  selected. 

Medical  offioen  of  the  Giivemment. — Medical  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  Sevenue  Marine  Service  are  selected  by  competitive 
examination  after  due  public  notice. 

The  quarantine  service  is  not  yet  under  Federal  control ;  but  strong  efforts  have  been 
made  to  work  a  change  in  this  respect. 

State  military  academies, — Several  of  the  States  have  chartered  military  schools;  in 
these,  mathematics,  engineering,  French,  German,  military  tactics,  and  drill  are  taught, 
often  exceedingly  welL  Instruction  in  tactics  is  also  given  at  several  other  institu- 
tions, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  which  have  been  established  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2, 1862,  and  the  several  acts  amendatory  thereofl 

COLLBOSS  OF  AGBICULTUBX  AND  ^VOL  MECHAJnC  ABTB. 

The  act  of  July  2, 1862,  granted  to  each  State  of  the  Union,  out  of  the  public  domain, 
30,000  acres  of  land  (or  land  scrip  for  an  equivalent  amount)  for  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative then  in  Congress  from  the  State.  ^  The  State  must  use  the  money  derived 
from  sale  thereof  in  '*  endowing,  supporting,  and  maintaining  at  least  one  college  where 
the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientiffc  and  classical  studies,  and 
including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  may 
respectively  prescribe." — (Section  4  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1862.) 

It  will  be  observed  here  once  more  that  the  Federal  Government  avoids  interference 
with  local  rule.  It  charters  institutions  of  learning  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Elsewhere,  institutions  of  learning  are  chartered  by  territorial  or  State  Legislatares  or 
under  the  provision  of  general  State  laws. 

Da>EPEXDKNCK  OF  THB  AMERICAN  COLLBQI. 

American  colleges  and  professional  schools,  even  when  endowed  from  public  fonds, 
are  not  much  under  public  control  or  supervision.  After  receiving  their  charters — 
which  usually  authorize  them  to  have  a  corporate  seal,  to  hold  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, to  teach  and  charge  fees  therefor,  and  to  confer  appropriate  degrees — there  is  not 
much  connection  between  them  and  the  States.  The  State  of  New  York  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  general  usage.  All  academies  chartered  by  the  State  and  all  colleges  and 
professional  schools  (excepting  schools  of  theology)  are  parts  of  the  general  corpora- 
tion known  as  "The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  which  has  been  mentioned 
already.  Detailed  information  respecting  American  colleges  and  professional  schools 
will  be  found  throughout  the  annual  reports  of  this  Office,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
statistical  tables  of  the  appendix. 

DBGBKBS  IN  C0UB8B. 

When  students  have  pursued  the  course  of  study  laid  down  by  the  authorities  of  a 
college  or  professional  school,  and  have  passed  such  examinations  and  paid  such  fees 
as  are  prescribed,  they  are  given  diplomas  which  certify  that  they  have  so  studied 
and  that  the  corporation  has  granted  them  a  degree ;  this  is  called  a  degree  in  otmrse. 
The  usual  degrees  in  course  on  graduation  in  this  country  are  as  follows : 

Collegiate, — Classical,  A.  B.,  bachelor  of  arts;  scientific,  B.  s.,  bachelor  of  science. 

Professional, — Theology,  B.  D.,  bachelor  of  divinity;  medicine,  M.  D.,  doctor  of  med- 

1  For  example,  Delaware  had  two  Senators  and  one  BepresentotiTe  in  Congress ;  Delaware  theiefaM 
received  90, 000  aorea  (had  scrip). 
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icine;  dentistiy,  D.  D.  8.,  doctor  of  dental  surgeiy;  pliarmacy,  ph.  g.,  graduate  in 
pharmacy;  law,  ix.  B.,  bachelor  of  laws. 

The  great  improvement  and  extension  of  scientific  and  polytechnic  instruction  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years  have  made  it  advisable  to  give  degrees  in  course  at  gradua- 
tion in  civil  engineering  (o.  E.),  agriculture  (b.  agr.),  mining  engineering  (m.  e.}» 
architecture  (b.  abch.),  and  other  branches. 

Usually  a  degree  in  course  called  master  of  arts  (a.m.)  is  conferred  three  years 
after  graduation  on  bachelors  of  arts  who  are  engaged  in  literary  or  professional  pur- 
suits and  -who  pay  to  their  college  a  fee  prescribed  by  its  regulations.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  University  of  Virginia  never  gave  this  degree  except  to 
persons  studying  and  passing  examinations  in  certain  specified  branches.  Harvard 
Yale,  and  some  other  colleges  have  discontinued  the  practice. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  is  not  conferred  by  most  of  the  theological  schools. 
Thus,  in  1875,  this  degree  was  conferred  on  only  158  graduates,  while  the  theological 
seminaries  graduated  about  400  other  students  who  were  undoubtedly  equal  in  literary 
and  professional  attainments  and  in  fitness  for  the  pastoral  office  to  those  who  received 
that  degree. 

In  the  same  year  26  schools  of  law  conferred  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws 
(ll.  b.)  on  841  graduates.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  at  least  as  many  more 
persons  must  have  been  admitted  to  practice  by  the  various  State  courts  without 
attending  law  schools  or  taking  degrees.^ 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  (m.  d.)  in  course  was  conferred  in  1875  by  61 
schools  of  medicine,  the  number  of  such  degrees  conferred  being  about  2,300.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  others  in  various  ways'  entered  the  medical  profession  during 
the  same  year  without  a  diploma.  Less  than  four  hundred  degrees  in  course  were 
conferred  on  graduates  in  dentistry  and  pharmacy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  facts  that  the  ranks  of  the  professions  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  filled  exclusively  by  graduates  irom  institutions  for  superior  or  profes- 
sional instruction.  The  community,  however,  is  beginning  to  look  with  disfavor  on 
those  who  enter  the  professions  without  previous  thorough  preparation,  and  it  may 
be  said  with  confidence  that  in  the  course  of  time  few  wUl  be  found  in  the  professions 
who  are  not  graduates. 

BONORABT  DSOBEIS. 

American  colleges  are  much  in  the  habit  of  giving  honorary  degrees.  This  practice, 
copied  from  the  two  great  English  universities,  has  been  carried  on  without  due  dis- 
crimination. It  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  colleges  proper;  no  school  of  the- 
ology during  the  year  1875  gave  any  honorary  doctorate  of  divinity ;  no  school  of  law 
confeired  any  honorary  doctorate  of  law ;  only  5  honorary  doctorates  of  medicine  were 
conferred  by  the  medical  schools.  The  colleges  gave  honorary  doctorates  as  follows : 
138  in  divinity,  D.  D. ;  2  in  medicine,  M.  D. ;  68  in  law,  ll.  d.  ;  19  in  philosophy,  ph. 
D. ;  and  4  in  music,  mus.  d.  They  also  conferred  130  honorary  masterships  of  arts. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  these  degrees  were  conferred  on  men  who  had  graduated  from 
college  and  that  most  of  the  recipients  were  professional  men,  but  the  practice  is 
one  very  liable  to  abuse  and  is  discountenanced  now  by  some  of  the  leading  schools. 

Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  charters  can  be  obtained  from  most  State  legisla- 
tures, it  is  quite  easy  for  unscrupulous  and  designing  men  to  be  corporators  of  a  ''col- 
lege" or  "university;"  or  they  can  become  the  possessors  by  purchase  of  the  charter 
of  some  decaying  corporation  with  a  sounding  name.  When  a  charter  is  secured  by 
either  of  these  methods  an  imposing  series  of  diplomas  certifying  to  the  conferring  of 
Tarions  degrees  is  prepared ;  advertisements  are  published  which  inform  the  public 
that  for  a  specified  sum  of  money  and  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  the 
applicant  will  be  given  the  degree  he  desires.  The  thesis  is  unimportant;  the  fee  is 
the  principal  reason  for  conferring  the  distinction.  Many  foreigners  have  obtained 
degrees  from  such  schools,  to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  our  country.    It  may  be  set 

1  AdmiMion  to  the  bar  is  *  matter  entirely  in  thA  hands  of  the  conxta. 
*8oa»timeB  without  any  Buthozity ;  sometimes  by  lioense  of  meOiVcal  BOc\!d^<ca« 
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down  as  an  invariable  mle  that  any  ''college"  or  ''nniyeTsity"  or  professional  school 
which  grants  degrees  in  absentia  on  the  payment  of  certain  ''fees"  Is  a  frand.  Fortii- 
nately  the  number  of  snch  institutions  is  not  large. 

FBKB  BCBOLABBHIFB. 

In  many  coUegeSi  and  in  nearly  all  schools  of  theology,  there  are  scholarships 
obtainable  under  certain  conditions,  so  that  poor  students  can  receive  help  from 
the  income  thereof;  but  scholarships  in  medical  schools  and  law  schools  are  almost 
unknown. 

COHDinONB  OF  ADIOBBIOH. 

As  the  colleges  are  quite  independent  of  the  St^te  in  their  management,  so  they 
are  also  as  regards  conditions  of  admission  to  their  curriculum  (except  in  the  State 
of  New  York);  generally,  however,  students  desiring  to  pursue  a  classical  course  of 
instruction  are  required  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  studying  some  of  the  easier 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  the  English  branches,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  some  alge- 
bra; but  these  requirements  vary  much. 

▲FPOnrTMBTT  OF  PB0FB860BS. 

Professors  are  usually  selected  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  they  serve. 
The  State  has  very  little  to  do  with  their  selection  or  the  payment  of  their  salaries. 
In  sectarian  colleges  the  professors  are  usually  selected  from  the  educated  men  of  the 
denomination;  and  the  desire  that  these  institutions  should  supply  facilities  for  supe- 
rior instruction  as  extensive  as  those  afforded  by  rival  colleges  produces  a  healthy 
competition.  By  this  means  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum  are  continually  im- 
proving. An  additional  motive  for  improvement  is  the  high  standard  maintained  by 
non-sectarian  colleges. 

Professors  in  professional  schools  are  generally  selected  on  account  of  their  pub- 
lished writings  or  the  reputation  acquired  in  their  professional  career.  In  theological 
schools  they  of  course  belong  to  the  religious  denomination  for  which  the  seminary 
is  founded. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  American  universityi 
when  fully  developed,  differs  frt>m  the  German  or  the  English  university.  The  English 
universities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  substantially  several  colleges  for  instruction 
in  classics,  logics,  mathematics,  and  mental  and  moral  science,  professional  instmctioA 
being  given  almost  entirely  in  London  and  other  large  cities  of  Great  Britain.  The 
German  university  leaves  the  care  of  ordinary  instruction  in  classics,  mathematics, 
and  similar  studies  to  the  Gymnasien,  Realschulen,  &c.  It  teaches  by  means  of  lect- 
ures, and  confines  itself  to  a  very  high  character  of  instruction  in  philology,  philos- 
ophy, mathematics,  law,  medicine,  and  divinity. 

CONDinOX  OF  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  present  condition  of  superior  instruction  in  this  country  is,  on  the  whole,  en- 
couraging to  all  lovers  of  sound  learning  and  solid  culture.  Institutions  of  long  estab- 
lishment are  broadening  and  deepening  their  plans;  institutions  of  recent  foundation 
are  pushing  into  the  field  untrammelled  by  tradition  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 
with  which  they  are  solely  identified. 

Boston  University, — Prominent  in  the  highest  grade  among  the  later  institutions 
stands  Boston  University,  rich  in  endowment,  imbued  with  advanced  ideas  of  impar- 
tial and  universal  education,  brought  into  closest  competition  with  older  institutions, 
and  able,  by  virtue  of  the  conditions  which  have  called  it  into  existence,  to  combine 
exact  scholarship  and  severe  tests  with  elastic  methods  and  eclectic  courses — it  is 
unquestionably  destined  to  exercise  a  determining  influence  in  the  new  methods  of 
education  which  the  time  demands  and  for  which  it  is  expectantly  waiting. 

The  poaition  of  Boston  University  with  reference  to  the  department  of  theology 
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acquires  peculiar  importance  from  the  educational  policy  adopted  in  State  establish- 
ments. In  the  endeavor  to  preserve  that  perfect  religious  impartiality  harmonizing 
with  the  principle  of  our  constitution,  these  institutions  have  made  no  attempt  to 
give  instruction  in  theology. 

Universities  of  private  origin  are  free  from  the  conditions  that  limit  State  action,  and 
the  University  of  Boston  congratulates  itself  that  "  it  stands  for  all  sciences  and  not 
for  a  part  of  them." 

Hie  JohnB  Hophin$  Univtrrity, — As  the  founder  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  gave 
no  limitation  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word,  the  trustees  after  ample  counsel  and 
reflection  developed  an  organization  which  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  German 
university  than  any  other  American  college. 

The  increasing  attendance  of  American  students  upon  the  lectures  of  the  German 
universities^  the  enrolment  of  graduate  students  at  Harvard  and  other  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  the  need  of  advanced  instruction  for  students  looking  to  professors'  chairs  led 
the  trustees  to  determine  that  the  first  object  of  their  care  should  be  "  the  philosophical 
faculty  of  a  university,^  to  give  superior  instruction  in  mathematics,  science,  and  the 
IftDgnages.  The  academic  staff  consists,  at  present,  of  the  president  and  six  professors, 
including  graduates  of  the  universities  of  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  GK3ttingen, 
of  American  colleges,  of  a  medical  school,  and  of  a  technical  school — meii  who  to  the 
highest  scholastic  honors  have  added  large  and  varied  experience  in  practical  affairs — 
while  the  associate  instructors,  lecturers,  and  fellows  represent  a  still  wider  circle  of 
institutions,  thus  centring  in  ^e  university  at  the  outset  influences  the  most  vigorous 
and  stimulating. 

Becognizing  the  responsible  relation  of  a  university  to  the  antecedent  grades,  the 
trustees  have  made  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  graduates  of  the  Baltimore  City 
College  and  of  private  schools  of  the  city,  and  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  have  been  marked  out  for  such  schools.  This  is  necessarily  a  measure 
of  local  application,  but  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  university  is  comprehensive, 
liberal,  and  nation^  For  the  second  year  104  students  were  registered,  as  follows : 
20  fellows,  38  other  graduates,  24  matriculates,  and  22  speciaL  The  traditional  class 
system  is  here  abandoned,  each  student  upon  entering  being  assigned  to  a  member  of 
the  faculty,  who  acts  as  his  official  adviser  with  reference  to  his  studies.  All  advance- 
ment is  determined  by  rigid  tests,  and  the  examinations  for  the  degrees  conferred, 
namely,  a.  b.,  ph.  b.,  a.  m.,  and  ph.  d.,  are  thorough  and  impartiaL 

The  library  of  the  university  is  being  gathered  with  reference  to  its  special  needs. 
The  relation  between  the  Peabody  Institute  and  the  university  relieves  the  latter  from 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  general  library  upon  a  liberal  scale,  while  at  the  same 
time  securing  to  the  students  the  invaluable  facilities  of  a  large,  well  chosen,  and 
constantly  increasing  library  and  a  comprehensive  series  of  scientific  Journals  and 
transactions,  purchased  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  students.  It  will  be  especially 
in  the  power  of  the  university  to  advance  science  by  stimulating  original  investigation 
and  research,  and  publishing  the  results  to  the  criticism  of  the  world.  The  earnest 
of  its  purpose  in  this  direction  is  the  activity  of  the  three  scientific  laboratories, 
physical,  biological,  and  chemical,  and  the  list  of  books  and  papers  published  by  resi- 
dent members  of  the  university  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  influence  of  the  university  is  not  confined  to  its  resident  members :  its  liberal 
spirit  and  its  power  of  wide  adaptation  are  illustrated  in  such  special  efforts  as  the 
"teachers'  class  in  physiology"  and  the  afternoon  public  lectures.  The  latter  effort 
has  been  maintained  from  year  to  year;with  increasing  success.  It  reacts  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  university  by  arousing  the  interest  of  the  best  people  and  by  inciting  young 
men  to  prepare  for  tiie  large  opportunities  of  which  a  glimpse  is  thus  afforded. 

VanderlnU  Univerrity, — The  want  of  additional  means  of  higher  education  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  led  several  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  between  the  years  1871  and  1873,  to  take  measures  for  the  organization  of  a 
university.    Their  efforts  excited  the  interest  of  Comeliua  YaadetVilti)  ^\iO)  on  ^^ 
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27tli  of  March,  1873,  made  a  donation  of  $500,000  to  the  enterprise,  which  amount  he 
subsequently  doubled.  As  the  result  of  th'^s  generous  gift,  Vanderbilt  University  was 
established  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  October,  1673. 

The  university  is  organized  with  four  distinct  departments,  as  follows:  The  depart- 
ment of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature,  and  the  biblical,  law,  and  medical  depart- 
ments. The  courses  are  eclectic,  allowing  the  student  the  privilege  of  pursuing  those 
studies  which  are  suited  to  his  special  taste,  previous  preparation,  or  proposed  busi- 
ness in  life. 

As  a  temx>orary  substitute  for  the  lack  of  efficient  preparatory  schools,  a  preparatory 
collegiate  department  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  university,  whose 
students  will  be  under  the  same  government  and  enjoy  the  same  privileges. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  and  investigation  in  the  different  scientific  schools 
include  the  full  appointments  of  physical,  astronomical,  and  chemical  laboratories, 
and  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy. 

It  is  purposed  to  so  arrange  the  university  curriculum  that  a  student  of  ordinary 
ability  may  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  four  years  and  that  of  master  of 
arts  in  five.  Graduate  students  may  reside  at  the  university  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  be  entitled  to  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  professors  and  to  the  use  of  the 
university  library  and  to  examination  for  higher  degrees.  A  Judicious  system  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  is  designed  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  university. 

Drury  College. — Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  all  movements  for  superior  education 
in  the  far  West,  because  of  the  important  part  they  must  assume  in  maintaining  the 
intellectual  life  of  our  own  people  constantly  moving  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  in 
moulding  into  the  spirit  of  our  civilization  and  institutions  the  foreign  emigrants  that 
pour  into  our  new  lands. 

Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  a  coeducational  institution  under  Congregational 
auspices,  is  one  of  the  recent  foundations  in  this  field.  While  designing,  as  did  the 
first,  colleges  of  our  infant  colonies,  to  instruct  youth  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  it  has  no  organic  connection  with  any  religious  denomina- 
tion and  allows  no  effort  for  the  promotion  of  sectarian  interests.  It  has  preparatory 
and  collegiate  departments  and  is  anticipating  a  growing  want  in  its  special  arrange- 
ments for  musical  and  art  culture. 

Colorado  College  is  favorably  situated  for  the  work  of  education  in  the  West.  It 
occupies  a  commanding  position  in  that  great  block  of  territory  comprising  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  exceeding  by  50,000  square  miles  the  extent  of  the 
thirteen  original  States.  On  the  south  is  a  mixed  population  of  10,000  Americans, 
20.000  Indians,  and  100,000  Mexicans.  The  dearth  of  educational  facilities  in  this 
immense  region  is  scarcely  credible.  Large  and  populous  villages  are  wholly  destitute 
of  schools,  communities  with  a  population  of  a  thousand  souls  have  perhaps  two 
months'  schooling  in  the  year,  and,  even  at  that,  many  teachers  employed  can  scarcely 
read  and  write.  Adverse  influences  are  insidiously  working  to  secure  control  of  edu- 
cational interests.  To  the  west  is  polygamy,  antagonizing  all  that  is  best  in  American 
liberty  and  all  that  is  purest  in  society. 

Colorado  College  has  pushed  into  the  field  by  establishing  schools  auxiliary  to  the 
college  at  Santa  ¥4>  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The  work  of  the  college  proper  is  wisely 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  the  special  resources  of  its  section.  The  college  compre- 
hends at  present  three  general  courses  of  study,  viz:  English  and  normal  course, 
preparatory  classical  course,  and  the  college  course  proper.  As  it  has  been  made  a 
station  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service,  students  from  the  higher  classes  are  formed 
into  a  corps  for  the  study  of  meteorology  and  for  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Signal  Service.  The  price  of  tuition  has  been 
placed  at  |25  a  year,  with  the  design  of  making  the  college  pra<stically  free  to  alL 
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HEALTH  OF  COIXEGE  STUDENTS. 

I  present  here  nearly  the  whole  of  Professor  Hitchcock's  paper  on  the  physical  train- 
ing of  the  stndents  at  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts.  It  was  read  before  the  Amer- 
ican Pablic  Health  Association  at  Chicago,  in  September,  1871 : 

Probably  the  first  idea  of  the  department  of  physical  education  and  hygiene  in  Am- 
herst College  originated  in  the  mind  of  the  late  President  Steams.  In  1659,  in  his 
report  to  the  tmstees  of  the  college,  when  he  mentions  the  death  of  two  members  of 
the  senior  class  as  probably  hastened,  if  not  actnally  caused,  by  a  neglect  of  the  laws 
of  health,  the  whole  board  of  trustees  was  incited  to  the  immediate  erection  of  a 
building,  the  nucleus  and  be^nning  of  the  department. 

This  building  is  called  the  Barrett  Gymnasium,  in  honor  of  the  late  Bei\|amin  Bar- 
rett, of  Northampton,  Mass.,  the  largest  donor  to  it.  The  edifice  is  of  stone,  two 
storied,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  warmed  in  the  cold  season.  The  lower  story 
contains  dressing  room,  bowline  alleys,  spirometers,  lifting  and  rowing  machines,  and 
the  apparatus  for  securing  vital  statistics.  The  upper  room  is  50  by  75  feet,  of  smooth 
hard  pine  floor,  with  a  clear  space  of  40  by  50  feet.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  to  be 
fonnd  much  of  the  heavy  ai)paratns,  consisting  of  the  horizontal  bar,  rack  bars,  vault- 
ing horse,  batole  board,  spool  ropes,  peg  pole^  incline  board,  perpendicular  pole,  hori- 
zontal, vertical,  and  inclined  ladders,  swinnng  and  travelling  rings,  Indian  clubs, 
lifting  weights,  and  a  few  other  kinds.  At  tne  other  end  are  a  small  platform  for  the 
leader  of  the  class  exercises  and  a  piano  to  secure  harmony  and  rhythm  during  the 
exercises.  Above  this  platform  is  a  gallery  for  the  spectators  of  the  exercises,  of  whom 
there  were  3,635  dnring  the  year  1876-^7,  842  of  them  being  ladies. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  during  all  the  hours  of  daylight  and  may  be  nsed  b^  any 
member  of  college  at  nis  will,  save  that  he  may  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
a  class  when  occupying  the  floor.  No  restraints  whatever  are  pnt  npon  the  stndents 
in  using  the  building  or  its  apparatus,  save  instructions  as  to  the  proper  and  healthy 
nse  of  the  heavy  apparatus  and  impressive  caution  to  the  freshmen  and  newcomers 
not  to  use  excessively  until  inured  to  work  and  fEuniliarity  with  the  apparatus  by  a 
period  of  training. 

The  title  of  the  department  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  one  of 
the  trustees  and  graduates  of  the  college,  of  which  he  has  been  an  early  and  long 
tried  friend,  and  the  most  devoted  and  faithful  guardian  to  the  department,  of  which 
he  may  well  be  styled  the  godfather.  The  duties  of  the  professor  of  this  department 
were  established  by  the  trustees,  upon  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Allen,  as  follows:  '^  The 
duties  of  this  professor  shall  be:  First,  to  take  charge  of  the  gymnasium  and  give  in- 
struction to  the  students  in  gymnastics.  Second^  to  take  a  general  oversight  of  the 
health  of  the  students  and  to  give  such  instruction  on  the  subject  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  according  to  the  general  plan  stated  by  the  president  in  his  report  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  like  all  the  other  studies.  Third,  to  teach  elocu- 
tion, so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  physical  training.  Fourth,  he  shall  give  lectures 
from  time  to  time  upon  hygiene,  physical  culture,  and  other  topics  pertaining  to  the 
laws  of  life  and  healthy  including  some  general  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiol- 
CM^.  Fifth,  the  individual  appointed  to  have  charge  of  this  department  shall  be  a 
thoronghlv  educated  physician,  and,  like  other  teachers  and  professors,  shall  be  a 
member  o^  the  college  faculty.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  health  of  the  stu- 
dents shall  at  all  times  be  an  object  of  his  si)ecial  wateh,  care,  and  counsel.^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  faculty  believed  that  the  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  should 
be  conducted  according  to  the  following  ideas:  ''First,  the  main  object  shall  not  be 
to  secure  feats  of  agility  and  strength,  or  even  powerful  muscle,  but  to  keep  in  good 
health  the  whole  b^y.  Second,  that  all  the  students  shall  be  required  to  attend  on 
its  exercises  for  half  an  hour,  designated  for  the  purpose,  at  least  four  days  in  the 
week.  Third,  the  instnictor  snail  assign  to  each  individual  such  exercises  as  may  bo 
best  adapted  to  him,  taking  special  care  to  prevent  the  ambitious  from  violent  action 
and  all  extremes,  endeAvormg  to  work  the  whole  body  and  not  overwork  any  part  of 
it.  Fourth,  that  while  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  mark  the  gradation  of  attainment, 
as  in  the  intellectual  branches,  yet  regularity,  attention,  and  dociHtv  should  be  care- 
fully noted,  so  as  to  have  their  proper  weight  in  the  deportment  column  of  the  stu- 
dent's general  position.  Fifth,  that  some  time  shall  be  sAlowed  out  of  study  hours  for 
those  volunteer  exercises  which  different  men,  according  to  their  tastes,  may  elect  for 
recreation,  and  particularly  that  the  bowling  alleys  be  not  given  up  to  promiscuous 
use,  but  be  allotted  at  regular  hours  to  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them :  all 
these  volunteer  exercises,  of  whatever  kind,  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  gym- 
nasium instructor.  Sixth,  that  the  building  shall  always  be  closed  before  dark,  that 
no  light  shall  be  nsed  in  it,  and  no  smokiug  or  irregularities  of  anv  kind  shall  be 
allowed  in  it.  Seventh,  that  the  instructor  ought  to  be  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and 
give  in  to  it  his  marks  and  occasional  accounts  and  receive  diiectiona  cy&  ol^v^x  o^c^i:^ 
of  the  college  are  accustomed  to  do/' 
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The  department  has  now  been  in  ox>eration  for  eeventeen  years.  Dnring  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  first  year  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jonn  W.  Hooker,  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Worthington  Hooker,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  left  on  account  of  sick- 
ness and  soon  died.  And  for  the  remaining  sixteen  years  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that^  though  it  has  been  experimental  in  the  work  of  college  education,  yet  it  has  been 
earned  on  so  nearly  according  to  the  plan  and  views  of  its  originators  that  to  a  mere 
looker-on  it  might  seem  as  ir  the  work  of  the  department  began  and  ended  with  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  four  classes  in  the  g^nasium.  But  in  this  department  much 
of  the  work  is  done  with  individuals  and  in  ways  where  it  ia  not  known,  or  seen  by 
the  multitude. 

Each  of  the  four  classes  in  college  meets  the  professor  for  an  exercise  in  the  gymna- 
sium of  half  an  hour's  length  on  four  days  in  the  week.  In  this  way  the  student  pre- 
sents himself  for  a  public  visit  to  the  professor,  and  ma^  always  have  a  private  inter- 
view either  before  or  after  the  exercise  if  either  desire  it.  The  hours  for  the  exercise 
are  mainly  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  day,  as  both  the  most  valuable  time  for 
exercise  and  those  which  best  adapt  themselves  to  the  college  routine.  Each  class 
has  its  own  captain  and  as  many  otlier  officers  as  are  best  adapted  to  manoeuvre  and 
handle  the  class  in  its  movements.  The  general  method  of  the  conduct  of  the  exer^ 
cises  is  military.  The  required  exercise  ofeach  man  and  class  is  best  known  as  that  of 
light  gymnastics,  or  those  bodily  exercises  performed  by  a  class  with  one  or  two  pieces 
of  apparatus  in  the  hands,  each  movement  timed  to  music  and  all  simultaneoua  and 
uniform ;  and  the  only  apparatus  successfiilly  used  at  Amherst  is  the  pair  of  wooden 
dumb-bolls,  welshing  less  than  a  pound  apiece.    The  students  here  have  nnivcrsally 

S referred  the  bells  to  the  rings  and  wands,  though  these  have  been  thoroughly  trieoL 
!ach  class  has  its  own  ''exercise''  or  series  of  bodily  movements  with  the  beUs,  and 
these  are  so  managed  as  to  give  &ee,  lively,  graceful,  and  vigorous  work  to  the  whole 
muscular  system  during  the  time  of  the  exercise.  In  addition  to  the  bell  exercise, 
marching  by  the  file  and  flank  is  considerably  practised,  and  during  the  cold  montltt 
running  or  ''double  quick"  movements.  This  running  is  encouraged,  that  the  stu- 
dent may  gain  the  very  valuable  assistance  that  it  gives  to  the  "  wind''  by  furnishing 
warm  air  to  the  lun^,  and  a  more  rapid  relief  by  sweating  and  greater  freedom  to 
the  bodv  by  the  smaller  amount  of  clothing  required  than  if  the  necessary  amount 
were  taken  in  the  cold  temperature  of  out  of  doors.  This  exercise  varies  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  and  with  the  temperature  irom  55*^  to  60^  the  student  almost 
always  nnishes  with  a  moist  skin.  The  remainder  of  the  half  hour  is  occupied  in 
voluntary  exercise.  Some  use  the  heavy  apparatus,  about  one  in  eight,  or  take  a 
longer  run;  others  dance,  use  clubs,  sing,  pull  rope,  toss  in  the  blanket,  turn  somer- 
saults, and  occupy  themselves  in  any  proper  manner  to  secure  exercise,  spiort,  or  recre- 
ation. 

This  amount  of  exercise  includes  all  that  is  required  of  the  student,  and  satisfies 
probably  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number.  The  use  of  the  bowling  alleys  is  entirely 
at  the  option  of  the  student.  Some,  however,  who  are  not  quite  normally  robust  or 
who  are  specially  advised  to  it,  frequent  the  gymnasium  for  the  second  half  hour  in 
the  day,  either  following  special  directions  or  ei^oying  themselves  as  they  like.  Others^ 
on  account  of  their  robust  nature,  require  more  muscular  work  in  order  to  dischar^ 
their  superfluous  energy,  just  as  some  people  require  more  food  than  do  others.  It 
might  be  thought  that  accidents  would  happen  nere  frequently,  and  that  there  has 
been  such  an  exemption  firom  everything  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  owing  to  a  special 
providence.  There  has  never  been  a  serious  result  from  accident  since  the  building  was 
opened  and  dedicated  to  the  better  culture  of  the  body,  unless  it  be  to  one  young  man 
who  fell  and  was  kept  from  gymnasium  exercise  for  three  months. 

Before  this  department  was  established  it  was  thought  that  requirements  of  bodily 
exercise  would  be  irksome  to  students  and  difficult  to  secure.  But  experience  here 
has  shown  that  the  disposition  to  ^rk  this  branch  of  college  life  has  not  been  so 
marked  as  in  some  of  the  intellectual  departments.  Some  statistics  have  been  gath- 
ered to  illustrate  tiiis  point.  In  186&-'69  attendance  on  chapel  and  gymnastic  exercises 
was  compared.  Nearly  84  per  cent,  of  the  class  were  present  at  Sie  gymnasium  and 
80  per  cent,  at  the  chapel.  Similar  observations  in  1870  gave  13  per  cent,  of  absences 
from  chapel  and  6  per  cent,  from  the  gymnasium.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  excuse  many  from  gymnastic  exercise.  The  past  year,  however,  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  for  the  sixteen  years,  during  which  year  only  one  junior  and  two 
freshmen  (each  with  a  defective  arm)  have  not  been  required  to  attend.  There  has 
been  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the  department  where  the  exercises  as  required  have 
worked  the  least  injury  to  the  student;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  scores  of  men 
in  whom  a  marked  improvement  has  evidently  taken  place  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
required  physical  training  as  practised  here. 

The  military  method,  thougn  a  little  used,  is  not  sought  after.  It  seems  idle  to  talk 
about  military  rules  and  life  where  there  is  no  military  authority  to  carry  out  the  reg- 
ulations. Wore  the  coUego  a  State  or  Government  institution,  a  military  department 
would  be  in  place  and  poaaihly  sustained  and  prospered.    But  to  talk  about  militaiy 
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mles  and  methods  without  the  anthority  of  the  ball  and  chain,  the  guardhouse,  or 
power  of  life  and  death  in  the  officer,  seems  worse  than  idle.  College  students  will 
generally  chafe  under  that  rule  which  degrades  them  from  the  agents  of  free  will  and 
choice  to  a  mere  live  machine  except  when  "  the  country  calls." 

The  definition,  or  perhaps  description,  of  hygiene,  as  understood  in  this  department, 
ia  best  given  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes :  "  Taking  the  word  hygiene  in 
its  largest  sense,  it  signifies  rules  for  perfect  cnlture  of  mind  and  body.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  dissociate  the  two.  The  body  is  affected  by  every  mental  and  moral  action; 
the  mind  is  profoundly  influenced  by  bodily  conditions.  For  a  perfect  system  of  hy- 
giene we  must  combine  the  knowledge  of  the  physician,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
priest,  and  must  train  the  body,  the  intellect,  and  the  moral  sonl  in  a  perfect  and  bal- 
anced order.  Then,  if  our  knowledge  were  exact  and  our  means  of  application  ade- 
quate, we  should  see  the  human  being  in  his  perfect  beauty,  as  Providence  perhaps 
intended  him  to  be ;  in  the  harmonious  proportions  and  complete  balance  of  all  his 
parts  in  which  he  came  out  of  his  Maker^  hands^  in  whose  divine  image  we  are  told 
ne  was  in  the  beginning  made." 

"With  this  definition  for  an  inspiration,  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  professor  in  this 
department  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  health  to  the  freshman  class  immediately 
upon  its  entering.  The  subject  relates  more  especially  to  the  health  of  student  life ; 
not  merely  to  individual  sanitary  rules,  but  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  care  in 
so  closely  compact  a  body  of  young  and  growing  men  in  college ;  not  to  those  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  the  body  alone,  but  to  those  interesting  relations  and  interdependence 
of  body  upon  mind  and  vice  versa.  This  deputment  also  gives  instruction  m  human 
anatomy  and  physiology.  The  cabineta  are  well  supplied  with  natural  and  artificial 
^vparations  of  the  human  body,  which  furnish  to  the  student  a  proper  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  such  a  knowledge  as  ou^ht  to 
be  familiar  to  every  person  of  so  call^  liberal  culture.  The  anatomy  and  physiology 
which  is  technical  or  professional  is  not  offered  to  the  student,  but  only  such  knowl- 
edse  as  may  be  gainea  by  a  tolerable  acqaaihtance  with  the  skeleton,  the  manikin, 
and  most  of  the  enlarged  papier  m4ch^  models  of  Auzoux.  As  a  stimulus  to  study  in 
this  direction,  two  prizes  for  the  best  recitations  and  examination  in  these  sciences  are 
annnally  given  by  Hon.  E.  H.  Sawyer,  of  Southampton.  A  course  of  lectures,  reci- 
tations, and  laboratory  work  in  comparative  vertebrate  zoology  is  undertaken  by  the 
senior  class.  This  is  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  student  an  enlarged  plan  of  the  verte- 
brate kingdom  rather  than  the  study  ot  species. 

The  professor  in  this  department  is  expected  to  know  the  physical  condition  of  all 
students  during  term  time.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  only  sees  them  at  the  gynma- 
BEum  exercise,  but  that  he  makes  himself  acquainted  with  their  habits,  bodily  condi- 
tion, and  whatever  in  the  physical  sense  may  react  upon  their  mental  state.  This 
means  that  he  offers  suggestions  where  he  may  discover  deficiency,  excess,  imprudence, 
or  ignorance  of  many  oi  the  conditions  of  student  hygiene  and  life;  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  faculty  are  such  that  these  suggestions  may  if  necessary  have  the  force  of 
a  requirement.  The  visiting  of  the  ill  and  disabled  students  requires  a  share  of  the 
time  of  this  professor ;  for,  while  the  diseases  of  college  life  are  seldom  alarming,  or 
very  distressing,  or  numerous,  yet  for  students  living  in  dormitories  and  boarding 
houses,  without  home  comforts  and  nursing  when  ill,  much  care  is  often  necessary  to 
give  comfort  during  and  fireedom  from  the  disorders  which  affect  young  men  at  the 
collece  period  of  li^.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  step  in  physical  education  here 
mi^  De  to  establish  a  sanitarium  or  an  equivalent  to  the  hospital  of  an  army. 

Tlie  amount  of  time  lost  in  sickness  by  the  students  is  a  fact  determined  by  this  de- 
partment. Dr.  Jarvis  says  that  the  amount  of  time  lost  by  each  laborer  in  Europe  is 
nom  nineteen  to  twenty  days  each  vear ;  and  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health 
says  that  in  1872,  in  that  Commonwealth,  each  productive  person  lost  thirteen  days 
bj  sickness.  A  man  here  is  put  on  the  sick  list  if  he  is  absent  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive days  from  all  coUe^  exercises.  With  t^s  as  a  comparison,  between  the  years  of 
1861^62  and  1876-^,  inclusive,  ^.3  per  cent,  of  the  college  have  been  entered  on 
the  sick  list ;  or,  every  student  in  college  has  constructively  lost  2.64  days  each  year 
by  illness,  and  every  sick  student  has  averaged  11.36  days  of  absence  from  coUege 
dutiee.  During  this  same  period,  48,  or  three  each  year  on  an  average,  have  left  col- 
lege from  physical  disabilities,  although  16  of  these  have  returned  and  entered  again 
their  own  or  a  succeeding  class.  The  causes  which  produced  these  removals  were :  in 
7  cases,  constitutional  debility;  in  6,  typhoid  fever;  in  5.  consumptive  tendencies;  in 
6,  weak  or  ipjured  eyes,  and  single  cases  because  of  other  infirmities.  During  this 
period  of  sixteen  years,  16  students  have  died  while  connected  with  the  college. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  is  instructive  to  learn  that  dyspepsia,  though 
formerly  prevalent  in  college,  nas  lost  its  foothold  here  of  late  years.  roT  the  p^ 
sixteen  years  it  has  not  once  so  occurred  as  to  be  recognized  as  a  cause  of  loss  of  time 
to  any  student.  Pork,  too,  is  mostly  banished  as  an  article  of  food.  The  studeuta 
will  not  eat  it.  The  maladies  which  have  visited  Amherst  Btudent^  ioT  Wic»  «\^\ieftTL 
years  past  have  beeii,  in  the  order  of  tZieir  frequency :  Colds,  iiic\udVii^t\iftl^^  oi\\>sx.^ 
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fcvi'r  and  ioflueuza,  35  per  cent. ;  physiciil  ac^ideDts,  9.47  per  cent. ;  boUe,  4.82  per 
cent. ;  eyea,  4.56  per  cent. ;  and  so  ou  in  decrcaeiug  ratio  of  numbers,  wiih  febrioiUA, 
typhoid  ferer,  quinsy,  debility,  mumps,  bilious  fever,  diphtheria,  bilious  tnrabls, 
stomacli  irritation,  intermittent  fever,  measles,  teeth,  and  forty-five  other  cAUsea  whidh 
yielded  1G4  cases,  or  13  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  sickness. 

The  mouths  of  the  year  during  which  college  sickness  has  prevailed  have  been  care- 
fully recorded.  The  record,  however,  can  be  made  out  only  for  nine  months,  as  vaca- 
tions cover  so  much  of  the  other  months  that  it  would  not  give  completed  results. 
A])ril  also  has  always  had  a  short  vacation. 

The  percentage  of  cases  has  been  as  follows : 

In  January 13.8 

In  February 16.6 

In  March 16.4 

In  April  (part  of  the  month) 6.3 

In  May : 12.8 

In  June 6.3 

In  September 10.3 

In  October 9.7 

In  NoA'ember 7.7 

Total 99.9 

In  addition  to  the  items  secured  upon  the  maladies  of  students,  Dr.  Hasket  Derbv, 
of  Boston,  is  now  instituting  a  series  of  personal  examinations  of  every  student^  ui 
order  to  determine  the  effect  of  college  life  upon  near-sightedness.  In  due  time  with- 
out doubt  his  results  will  be  given  to  the  public.  The  vital  statistics  of  the  stndeatB 
of  the  college  have  also  been  secured.  These  include  the  age,  weight,  heijo^ht,  finger- 
roach  (distance  between  tips  of  the  middle  linger  of  each  hand^,  ohest  girui  (aTeraoe 
Ijctween  '^fulP'  and  '^pos^'))  chest  range,  arm  girth  (biceps),  foreann  girth,  oapadl^ 
of  lungs,  ami  n  simple  test  of  mnseolar  strength.  The  resalt-s  are  the  averages  of  the 
dat«  secured  from  1,171  students,  with  90,468  itetns  of  record:  Age,  81  TattrSi  twe 
months;  weight.  139.146  pounds,  63.11  kilograms:  height.  5.653  fe«t,  1.723  meCne; 
linger  reach,  5.783  feet,  1.763  metres:  chest  giith,  35.786  inches,  9.09  decimetaras; 
chest  ran^e,  3.416  inches,  8.7  centimetres;  arm  girth,  11.6IM)  inehea,  tt.95  decimietres: 
forearm  girth,  11.059 inches,  2.81  decimetres;  lung  capacity,  340.871  cubic  inofaea^  4.006 
litfes:  strength,  10.747  times. 

Probably  the  most  important  feature  of  this  department  consists  in  placing  it  ob 
the  same  level  with  the  other  departments  of  the  college  course.  As,  however,  it  is 
of  so  different  a  nature  and  unlike  the  ordinary  methods  of  so  called  school  eolture, 
it  has  taken  time  and  experiments  to  carry  the  system  along  to  its  present  condition. 
In  our  educational  institotions  some  method  is  adopted  to  Inform  the  stud^it  —  and 
generally  the  x>ablio,  too — where  his  position  is  in  the  inetitution  and  how  be  pro- 
^vesses.  In  mental  growth  and  culture  this  can  be  determined  by  recitaiioiis,  ezamr 
mationSj  and  exhibitions,  since  the  mental  iiowers  should  grow  through  the  whole 
range  or  mental  matrarity,  and  the  design  of  intellectual  work  is  to  secure  the  highest 
development  of  mind  within  its  norm^  limit<s.  But  the  young  man  who  <mter0  col- 
lege in  his  twentieth  year  has  approximated  to  his  highest  phyeioal  growth  and  pow- 
ers ;  and  moreover  the  design  of  the  college  physical  education  is  not  to  produce  ath- 
letes or  physiological  promgies,  but  only  to  establish  health,  and  well  preserve  the 
body  up  to  the  normal  stanoard,  and  promote  the  harmonious  culture  of  both.  Henoe 
'^  rank ''cannot  be  assigned  to  a  man  if  he  excels  his  classmate  in  heavv  gymnasitiea. 
To  encourage  this  mi^t  be  injurious.  And  t-o  discriminate  between  Kmr-fifths  of  a 
class  as  to  the  best  gymnasts  with  dumb-bells  would  be  next  te  impossible,  as  this 
l)roportiou  of  a  class  pisrform  the  exercise  equally  well.  And  yet  to  secure  a  proper 
att^ention  to  obedience  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  particularly  the  taking  of  sufficient 
and  regular  exercise  in  a  proper  manner,  is  what  is  attempted  to  be  done  for  the  Am- 
herst student ;  and  if  he  but  gives  the  attention  and  care  to  the  needs  and  culture  of 
liis  body  as  required  in  this  way,  he  receives  an  increment  to  his  college  rank  or  stand- 
ing which  is  recorded  on  the  book*)  of  the  faculty:  in  this  way  the  student  has  a 
personal  incitement  to  discipline  in  this  department.  There  is  also  an  inducement  to 
ihe  same  thing  in  another  way  and  by  the  means  which  are  always  so  effectual  to 
the  college  student :  a  spirit  of  class  pride  and  honor.  By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John 
H.  Washburn,  Hccretary  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company,  Now  York,  a  yearly  prize 
of  $100  is  given  to  "  the  class  which  during  the  year  shall  most  faithfully  discharge  its 
duties  in  the  gynmasiimi  and  carry  out  most  fully  the  instructions  of  the  professor  of 
liygiene."  This  prize  has  been  awarded  for  the  last  four  years,  and  has  shown  valua- 
ble results  in  "bracing  up"  the  easy,  indifferent,  want  of  encrgj'  element  of  society, 
which  is  not  wanting  m  a  college;  the  very  character  needing  push,  snap,  and  tone 
to  m»ke  it  eijoyable  of  itself  and  of  use  to  mankind.  The  following  data  gathered  at 
dj/feront  periods  show  the  effect  of  the  class  prize :  In  1868-'69  the  attendance  on 
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synmastic  exercises,  including  the  excused  absences,  was  8B  per  eent.  of  the  class ; 
during  October,  1870,  the  ratio  of  absence  to  attendance  with  the  same  data  was  1  to 
17^;  and  daring  the  summer  of  1876-77  the  average  attendance  of  the  classes,  under 
«ame  conditions,  was  93.5  per  cent. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  definite  statements  as  to  the  value  of  this  department, 
«ince  no  numerical  records  of  data  were  had  concerning  these  matters  before  its  crea- 
tion. Henee,  criticisms,  adverse  or  otherwise,  must  depend  on  hearsay,  opinions,  and 
general  imraessious.  It  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  young  men  csary  themselves 
in  their  wsuk  with  more  erectness  and  elasticity,  not  to  say  grace,  than  did  the  former 
college  students.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  this  department,  boarding  house 
keepers  noticed  a  better  api>etite  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  a  demand  for  the 
more  substantial  edibles,  such  as  bread  and  meat.  The  oi>inion  of  the  college  faculty 
is  most  decided  that  the  introduction  of  the  now  department  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  students.  Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  the  oldest  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty at  Amherst,  speaks  as  follows  upon  this  matter :  *'If  I  were  asked  to  specify  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  marked  characteristic  aiul  distinctive  excellence  of  the  Am- 
herst j^^ymnastics,  I  should  say  that  it  is  the  union  of  recreation  BXkd  amusement  with 
exercise,  of  the  voluntary  and  spontaneous  with  the  required  and  the  prescribed;  in  a 
word,  oi  play  with  work.  To  succeed  in  doing  this  would  be  of  course,  according  to 
Dr.  Bushnell's  well  known  distinction  in  his  article  on  'W(»'k  and  play,'  to  bnng 
htaven  down  to  earth.  And  this  is  Just  the  success  which  these  gymnastics  have 
achieved." 

One  merit  of  the  system  as  practised  here  has  been  its  humanizing  or  IcveUing  in- 
fluence. The  best  scholar  in  his  elass  may  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  gymna- 
sinm  between  two  very  ordinary  scholars  and  constantly  be  made  to  realize  Uiat  he 
is  not  equal  to  either  of  them  in  physical  attainments  or  endurance.  And  here  a  man 
may  not  ohoose  his  comrade  on  account  of  his  literary  or  social  qualities :  one  of  the 
tUbiffs  perhaps  which  may  help  to  prepare  him  for  the  battle  of  life  and  the  develop- 
ment of  pvoper  03rmpathies  and  self-demal.  A  moral  consideration  of  some  si^nificaBce 
hiiii  presented  itself  in  the  college  within  the  last  12  or  1^  years,  which  is  the  de- 
eCBase  in  the  demands  for  college  discipline.  This  has  gone  so  far  that  durine  the 
last  year  not  a  <(ingle  qtndent  was  removed  from  college  ror  improprieties  of  conauct. 
Tbe  driiUng  of  intoxioatin j;  liauors  and  the  useless  expenditure  ofmoney  in  style  and 
■how,  which  onoe  were  decide^y  prevalent  in  college,  have  been  less  during  the  last 
fepr  yeais.  JX  any  of  these  things  are  credited  to  the  jdepaxtment  under  considexaitian, 
it  18  no  doiubt  veiy  much  owinff  to  the  giving  up  of  many  petty  rules  when  so  xi9W  an 
element  was  introduced  into  the  college ;  aijid  this  very  rebiKj^uishment  places  the 
stndent  nmch  more  under  his  own  control,  /government,  and  se^-jeliance. 
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The  followiiig  statement  shows  the  number  of  institutions  and  departments  of  this 
daw,  with  iastruotors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Office  in  each  year  from  1870 
to  1877^  inolnsive.  The  numbers  under  1873,  1674,  1875, 1876,  and  1877  include  the 
national  Military  and  Naval  Academies : 


1870. 


ETomber  of  lastltutioiis 
ETioBber  of  invtraotors. 
ETiDBber  of  stodento . . . 


17 

144 

X41S 


1871. 


41 

303 

3,803 


1872. 


70 

724 

5^805 


1873. 


70 

749 

8,050 


1874. 


72 

609 

7.944 


1875. 


74 

758 

7,157 


1876. 


75 

79^ 

7,614 


1877. 


74 

781 
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SCIENTIFIC   INSTRUCTION.  CXIX 

A  review  of  facta  brought  oat  in  the  Teporta  of  the  colleges  of  agricnitnre  and  the 
mechauic  arts  *  allows  no  doubt  that  thoy  are  solving  the  problems  which  have  been 
intrusted  to  them.  The  tlose  study  of  their  historj-  in  each  State  will  conxince  a  can- 
did judge,  I  am  confident,  that  they  are  adjusting  themselves — 

(1)  To  science:  Already  they  have  here  and  there  promoted  its  progress  and  this 
stimulating  influence  increases ;  still  more  generally  they  have  drawn  upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  for  the  benefit  of  their  instruction. 

(2)  They  are  equally  adjusting  themselves  to  the  condition  and  necessities  of  industry. 
The  reports  of  the  boards  of  agriculture  of  the  several  States  show  that  their  meet- 

bigs  have  received  valuable  contributions  from  these  institutions,  and  that  they  have 
aided  in  disseminating  important  information  concerning  the  various  interests  of  agri- 
cultnre. 

A  few  instances  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  practical  service  and  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  colleges  and  the  boards.  From  the  report  of  the  Michigan  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  1877  it  appears  that  farmers  in  the  State,  excited  by  representations 
against  a  popular  and  productive  variety  of  wheat,  applied  to  the  State  Agricultural 
College  for  information  on  the  subject.  The  board  of  agriculture  ordered  an  investi- 
gation, which  was  made  by  the  college  professor  of  chemistry  and  his  assistant.  The 
result  proved  that  neither  in  the  chemical  composition  nor  in  the  physical  properties 
of  the  flour  made  from  this  wheat  did  there  exist  any  cause  of  complaint.  Thus  a 
serious  disturbance  of  opinion,  which  would  have  affected  the  cultivation  of  more  than 
1,200,000  acres,  was  averted.  The  connection  between  the  board  and  the  college  is 
very  intimate  in  this  State,  the  board  of  agriculture  having,  in  fact,  the  management 
of  ^6  coU^e. 

Tlie  act  establishing  the  Vermont  Boaapd  of  Agrionlture  makes  the  president  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  one  of  the  board.  The  entomologist  of  the  board  of  agri- 
eoHnre  Is  the  profbasor  of  KOdlogy  in  the  University  and  Sl4ite  Agricultural  CoUege. 
Hto  addiess  on  '<  Certain  injurious  insects,''  published  in  the  report  of  1877,  suggests 
the  investigations  of  general  interest  that  come  within  the  ssope  of  this  board. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  authorised  its  secretary 
and  lir.  J.  W.  Sanboni,  superintendent  of  the  college  farm,  to  initiate  experimental 
work  on  the  fiinn  and  on  certain  ''quasi  stations"  ibr  the  purpose  of  giving  authori- 
tative instruction  to  farmers  about  matters  of  farm  and  stock  management.  The  first 
icmlts  have  been  alMtdy  repotted  by  Mr.  Sanborn. 

Tlie  bMrt  day  of  the  oonvttition  of  1^  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Maine  was  occu- 
pied by  the  ttudents  of  the  State  college,  who  reported  the  results  of  experiments  at 
tlia  eoUag»  fSarm. 

Tha  imporianoe  of  tntrodncing  such  practical  exercises  in  the  colleges  of  this  grade 
is  universally  acknowledged.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  1877-^8,  it  is  recorded  that  a  resolution  was  passed  expressing  as  the  sense 
of  the  convention  that  one  or  more  of  the  regents  of  the  university  should  be  practical 
farmers. 

It  appears  from  the  State  University  report  for  Missouri,  1676-77,  that  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  College,  thus  concentrat- 
ing the  forces  working  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  and  increasing  their  efficiency. 

The  general  importance  of  the  experiments  made  on  the  college  farms  is  not  their 
only  merit.  They  afford  work  for  the  8tudent.s,  which  often  is  even  more  necessary  to 
the  class  of  young  men  attracted  thither  thnn  to  those  entered  in  purely  literary  insti- 
tutions. In  some  of  these  colleges  a  certain  u  mount  of  labor  is  re(xuired;  in  others  it 
is  optional  with  the  students.    The  prices  paid  vary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 

iniinois  AgricBltaral  CoUege,  Irrington,  charterc<l  in  1861  and  organized  in  180<5,  lia«  been  sunpended 
becsnae  of  a  decree  of  court  which  g\ye»  ita  lands  and  buildinfrs  to  the  State.  Originally  meant  to  be 
an  agricaltoral  college  in  fart  as  well  as  in  name,  it  received  from  the  State  a  landed  endowment  vrhioh 
yielded  a  fhnd  of  $56,000.  The  treasurer  of  the  in-stitution  wuHted  thin  fimd  in  private  speculations, 
and  the  State,  fiiiling  to  recover  it  from  tho  calloge,  obtained  a  decreo  as  ubovo  stated. 
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work  and  the  akUl  of  the  student,  £rom  4  cents  to  15  cents  per  hour,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table : 

Hourly  compensation  ofaiudenU  in  agrumltural  ooUegetfor  work  on  the  farm. 


niinoift  In  dustrial  University 

Iowa  Agricoltaral  College 

Indiana  Agricoltaral  College 

Kansas  Agriooltural  College 

Maine  Agricultural  College 

Maryland  Agricultural  College 

MiisaachusetU  Agricnltural  College 

Michigan  Agricultural  College 

Missouri  Agricultural  College 

Agricultural  department  of  ComcU  University,  New  York 

Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College , 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Virginia  Agricultural  College 


Scents. 
4  c-enta. 


Maximnm. 

10  cents. 
Scents. 


7  cents. 


10  cents. 
10  cents. 
"Very  liberal  compensation." 
10  cents.        I      10  cents. 

j      10  cents. 

10  c^nts.        '      15  cents. 


(a) 
"Fair  wages." 
"Liberal  pay." 


a  Though  the  rate  paid- to  students  by  the  hour  at  the  Ohio  College  is  not  given,  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  $459.69  was  expended  for  student  labor  daring  the  year  1876-'77. 

Illinois;  Kansas,  and  Maryland  agricultural  colleges  report  that  students,  with  skill, 
industry,  and  economy,  can  defray  a  large  part  of  their  expenses  by  work  on  the  college 
farms  and  gardens. 

In  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  it  is  stated  that  **  indigent 
students  are  allowed  to  do  such  work  as  may  offer  about  the  college  and  farm  build- 
ings or  in  the  field,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  for  one  to  earn  more  than  &om  $50  to  $100 
a  year,  besides  performing  other  duties." 

In  the  agricultural  department  of  Cornell  University  employment  is  not  guaranteed 
to  any  students,  yet  a  limited  amount  is  furnished  them  at  such  prices  as  would  or- 
dinarily be  paid  to  other  persons  for  doing  the  same  work. 

The  relation  thus  established  between  the  agricultural  colleges  and  practical  indus- 
try makes  them  important  factors  in  the  great  labor  problems  of  the  day.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  bearing  their  part  in  the  general  progress  of  education  and  thus  becom- 
ing more  and  more  important  as  educational  centres.  They  send  many  students  into 
the  teachers'  ranks  and  make  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  and  discussions 
of  education. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  for  instructing  advanced  pupils  during  vacations  has  formed 
a  marked  feature  of  the  year.  In  several  preceding  years  such  schools  existed,  some 
of  them  for  the  field  study  of  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  kindred  topics,  and 
some  in  convenient  localities  for  instruction  in  chemistry,  ichthyology,  drawing,  music, 
languages,  methods  of  teaching,  and  so  on.  But  in  1877  these  means  of  summer  in- 
struction expanded  into  greater  proportions  than  in  any  previous  vaeation  period 
The  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River  were  dotted  with  institutes  for  teachers  who,  in- 
stead of  resting,  were  trying  to  prepare  for  higher  work.  More  than  fifty  such  insti- 
tutes were  held  in  Indiana  alone,  besides  many  in  other  States.  One  of  these  was  to 
instruct  teachers  in  the  art  of  elocution ;  another  was  to  prepare  them  to  give  draw- 
ing lessons  in  their  schools ;  others  were  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  for 
which  last  Butler  University,  in  Indiana,  also  sent  out  a  number  of  its  students,  under 
competent  instructors,  on  a  summer's  walk  through  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  South. 
In  the  East,  besides  the  usual  summer  schools  of  Harvard  professors — one  of  these,  also, 
a  held  aohool  in  the  South — there  were  a  summer  school  of  biology,  zoology,  and  bot- 
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any  at  Salem,  Mass.,  nnder  tho  auspicee  of  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Scjence  there ;  a 
normal  institute  of  great  proportions  at  East  Oreenwich,  R.  L,  for  instmction  in  mnsio, 
elocution,  drawing,  and  modem  languages ;  a  school  of  languages  at  Amherst  College, 
and  several  kindred  ones  in  other  portions  of  New  England,  as  well  as  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  A  scientific  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  under  the  charge 
of  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  of  Williams  College,  Mass.,  was  arrested  by  the  death  of 
Profecvsor  Tenney,  July  9,  while  en  route.  Another  from  Princeton  College  carried  its 
students  to  the  Yellowstone  and  brought  back  large  treasures  for  the  college  cabinet. 


TABLE  XI.— SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  theology 
(including  theological  departments)  reporting  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to 
1^7.  inclusive,  with  the  number  of  professors  and  number  of  students: 


Nombor  of  institations 
Namber  of  instmctoTB 
Komber  of  students ... 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1876. 

80 

94 

104 

110 

113 

123 

124 

339 

369 

435 

673 

579 

615 

580 

3,254 

3,204 

3,351 

3,838 

4,356 

5,234 

4,268 

1877. 

124 
664 

3,965 


Table  XI. — Statisticul  summary  of  theological  seminaries. 


Denomination. 
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Baptist  
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United  Presbyterian 

ComberiJaiid Presbyterian  ... 

Free  Win  Baptist 

Methodist  Episcopal  Sonth  . . 
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UaiTersalist 

African  liethodlst  Episcopal 

Mennmiite 

Methodist 

MoraTlan  ................... 

Kew  Jerusalem 

trnkm  Srangelical 

Unitarian 

United  Brethren 

Ttotal 


Number  of 
seminaries. 


18 

16 

16 

16 

18 

9 

7 

8 

3 

8 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


124 


Number  of 
professors. 


93 

65 

82 

62 

38 

64 

61 

4 

8 

11 

11 

10 

8 

17 

5 

9 

6 

4 


8 

1 

4 
6 
2 


564 


Number  of 
students. 


676 
263 
674 
772 
252 
347 


81 
68 
66 

61 
48 
68 
120 
40 
48 
8 
60 


10 


82 
19 


8,966 
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Table  XIII. — Summary  of  staHstica  of  achcola  of  medidnej  ^c— Continued. 
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The  friends  of  medioal  education  would  be  aoipiiaed  to  leaxn  the  fsmtM  xmaber  of 
volumes  reported  in  medic  al  libraries.  Special  attention  to  their  organization,  increaBe, 
juid  use  would  not  fail  to  add  to  the  competency  and  effioiency  of  the  profession. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Surgeon-General  J.  E.  Barnes,  U.  S.  A.,  and  to 
his  assistant.  Surgeon  J.  S.  BiUings,  U.  S.  A.,  for  their  o£forts  to  organize,  increase, 
And  catalogue  the  National  Medical  Library  at  Washington,  which  undoubtedly  has 
no  superior.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  has 
been  so  long  delayed.  The  benefit  of  its  publication  to  the  profession,  and  thus  to 
the  world,  will  be  incalculable. 

Next  to  the  medioal  library  opportunities  in  Washington  are  those  in  Philadelphia. 
Hie  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  that  in  1875  numbered  over  19,000  volumes, 
is  steadily  increasing,  as  is  also  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  con- 
tained at  the  same  time  12,500  volumes. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  benefit  of  a 
medical  library  containing  more  than  3,000  volumes,  founded  by  Prof.  Alfred  Stills. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  done  great  service  to  the  profession  by  een- 
tributing  to  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Muasey  medical  coUeoUon, 
amounting  to  some  5,000  books  and  pamphlets  gathered  by  his  father  and  himself. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  of  Washington,  offers  his  library  of  18,000  books  and  pamj^iMs, 
on  a  few  apparently  reasonable  conditions,  to  the  profession  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
to  be  kept  in  Chicago,  and  with  it  a  fund  of  which  the  income  would  meet  ^e 
expenses  of  an  annual  lecture  (to  be  entitled  the  Toner  Medical  Lecture)  on  some  sab- 
Ject  relating  to  medicine. 

SCHOOLS  OF  PBABMACT. 

The  responsibility  of  a  pharmacist  has  been  little  understood.  Outside  mi  oitiBt  aad 
villages  physicians  generally  prepare  their  own  prescriptions.  Formerly,  in  many  in- 
otances,  the  medical  student  prepared  and  administered  ihe  medicines  for  the  pattowis 
of  his  preceptor.  The  ]|»harmaoist,  in  a  measure,  bears  the  some  responsibility  tm  Oie 
phyaloian.  What  the  exact  share  of  the  responsibility  exerdsed  by  the  apotheoazy  ^h 
Is  reaching  a  clear  definition  in  law  and  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  adbaols 
<xf  pharmacy  may  be  expected  to  emphasize  this  req^onsibility  both  with  the  man«- 
faeturer  of  drugs  and  medicines  and  with  the  dispensing  phannaoist.  E^en  the  mp- 
prentice  has  been  held  criminally  responsible  in  the  courts.  He  delivered  landamim 
for  paregoric,  causing  the  death  of  an  infant  child.  The  judge  said:  ''If  a  pertj  is 
j^ty  of  negligence,  and  death  results,  the  party  guilty  of  that  neg^gence  Is  aleo 
^gnilty  of  manslaughter.^'  Indeed,  a  universal  appreciation  of  the  moral  responsibility 
of  a  dealer  in  drugs  (that  they  should  be  exactly  what  they  are  represented  to  be) 
would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  of  pharmacy. 

TABLE  Xrv.— UHITBD  8TATB8  BULITABY  AKD  NAVAL  ACADBMIBS. 

In  Table  XIV  of  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  examinationB  of  caadL 
dates  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Military  and  Naval  Academies  for  tin  year 
1877. 

TABLE  XV. — DEGBEES. 

The  following  summary  shows  what  degrees  on  graduation  have  been  oonfeoed  in 
the  several  States  by  the  InstitationB  mentioned  in  the  various  statistical  tables  intiie 
appendix : 
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Table  XV.SUtlUtieai  tuamarg  of  all  iegrm*  eo^ferrei. 
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Table  XV. — Statistical  summary  of  all  degrees  conferred — Continued. 
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a  Includes  1  degree  not  specified. 


b  IncVxv^f^A  ^  Cl<!>^c««%itfA  vsKicified. 
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Bpecial  improvenieiit  luts  been  noted  dnring  the  year  in  the  use  of  tno  classes  of 
cdncstional  Ubnuiea :  (1)  those  in  connecUun  witb  colleges  and  oniversitieH,  and  (2) 
those  connected  with  public  schools,  the  improvement  in  both  instances  largely  depend- 
ing upon  the  methods  and  cfBciency  of  the  lihrarian.  Pablic  libraries  have  in  many 
instances  been  characterized  by  marked  increase  of  nRcfnlncss  from  the  Htime  cttii!«. 
Hr.  Jiutiu  'Wihsot's  efforts  iu  counection  irith  Harvard  University  Library  have  been 
conspicQons  iu  their  &votable  effects  apoD  college  Ubrary  managemeut  generally. 

I.  The  improvement  in  this  department  of  library  ivork  is  well  illnstrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing! snminary  of  the  circulation  in  tLo  library  of  Colby  University,  Watervillc,  He, 


Cinwialton  of  boot*  in  IA«  library  of  Colbg  CntMrMly. 

Ac»dMiiic  year. 
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Librarj-np  two  fliubta;  open  twice  iwcflt!  S.  K.  B., 

Hbnrim. 
Lihniry  moTdd  to  n™  hnildins  i  nndmt.i  not  ollowed 

twyonil  »n  Iron  bK,  M  fcet  ftron  tbc  door. 

1BIS-T3 

IK3-'7* 

auouudaulntantllbnuiBDbiiiiW'lflnakoiitTfivolBliies. 
Edward  W.  Hall,  librarian ;  no  onliitHnl, 
Library  op™  ftom  »  lo  O.M  cbiilyi  iron  bar  retnored, 

andUblMlnatoiML 
Op«n  9  to  D.M  i  also,  Wcdafuday  and  Snhirdny  p.  in. , 

■tDdents  frn'ly  admittrd  U>  bIcovm. 

Tbb  grmtityiog  increase  in  the  DBefblness  of  the  library  t^naeho^ti'nw  tiat^ 
diw  to  wav  i^Vf^*"  in^uaioe  or  any  Aoneoiag  of  the  tiineai  Wka  v^i^  '^ 
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increase  the  number.  It  arose  from  the  labors  of  the  present  efficient  libraruHi  (Prof.  E. 
W.  Hall)  in  cataloguing,  indexing,  and  making  accessible  the  contents  of  the  library; 
from  his  effort  to  procure,  by  gift  or  purchase,  desirable  books  actually  in  demand ; 
from  ax>pointiug  the  library  hour  at  the  close  of  chapel  service,  when  the  students 
would  all  bo  assembled  near  by  within  the  building,  and  from  throwing  open  the 
alcoves  to  the  free  inspection  of  the  students. 

It  is  affirmed  that  there  has  been  no  trouble  arising  from  admitting  students  to  the 
shelves.  Not  a  volume  has  been  missed,  and  there  is  very  little  misplacing  of  books. 
The  saving  in  assistants  and  delay  in  procuring  books  would  far  more  than  equal 
a  loss  of  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  books  a  year. 

2.  The  better  use  of  books  in  connection  with  elementary  and  secondary  schools  has 
been  aided  by  the  efforts  of  intelligent  teachers,  who  have  made  it  their  aim  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  taste  for  reading  among  their  pupils,  and  to  guide  it 
aright  by  suggesting  authors  and  topics.  The  influence  of  the  Library  Journal  and 
of  the  conferences  of  librarians  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  increased  eflioieiicy  of 
libraries  as  a  means  of  education. 

LIBBART  OF  CONOBB8B. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  for  the 
year  1877 : 

Extent  of  the  collection. — Rapid  progress  in  the  growth  of  the  library  and  all  its 
interests,  except  the  provision  of  adequate  space  for  its  fast  accumulating  treasures, 
has  characterized  the  year  just  closed.  The  number  of  readers  has  been  far  greater 
than  over  before,  the  mjgority  of  whom  are  serious  students  in  quest  of  authorities  and 
information,  ana  it  is  at  times  impossible  io  furnish  adequate  accommodations,  within 
the  narrow  space  at  command,  both  for  the  readers  and  for  the  members  of  Congren 
themselves. 

The  enumeration  of  books  January  1, 1878,  exhibits  an  aggregate  of  331,118  volnmee 
and  about  110,000  pamphlets.  Of  the  books,  no  less  than  3^,796  belong  to  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  library.  At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  library  contained 
311,097  volumes.  The  increase  during  the  last  year  was  thus  20,021  volumes,  derived 
frt>m  the  following  specific  sources,  namely : 


Books. 


lete. 


By  purchase 

By  copyright 

By  deposit  of  the  Smithsonian  Institation 
By  donation  (including  State  doonmenta) . 
By  exchange 

Total 


7,682 
8,952 
2.231 
1,030 
126 


S,840 

2,184 

820 

655 


20,021 


0,848 


To  this  should  be  added  maps  and  charts,  to  the  number  of  2,622,  acquired  during 
the  year  1877. 

Copyrights. — There  were  entered,  during  the  calendar  year  1877, 15,758  publieationSy 
as  against  14,882  for  the  year  preceding,  1876.^  This  is  an  increase  over  the  precedLing 
year  of  876  publications.    The  aggregate  of  copyright  fees  paid  into  the  Treasury 

1  The  following  data  from  the  Leipziger  Catalog  exhibit  a  classification  according  to  snbject  of  th« 
books  pnblished  in  Germany  daring  1877:  Independent  works,  14,000,  in  over  20,000  volumes;  namb«r 
of  different  authors,  excluding  anonymous  writers,  10,000 ;  encyclopedias,  bibliography,  and  soi^noe 
of  literature,  872,*  theology,  1,253;  law,  politics,  and  statistics,  1,329;  medicine,  755;  natural  science, 
chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  740;  philosophy,  163 ;  school  books  and  pedagogy,  1,629 ;  books  for  the  young, 
485;  classics.  Oriental  languages,  and  antiquities,  520 ;  modem  languages,  445 ;  history,  730;  geography 
311;  mathematics  and  astronomy,  166 ;  military  works,  347 ;  commerce  and  industry,  525;  architecture, 
mining,  engineering,  and  navigation,  378 ;  shooting,  hunting,  fishing,  and  forestry,  108;  agriculture  and 
horticulture,  892 ;  belles-lettres,  1,126 ;  popular  works,  540 ;  masonry,  17 ;  roiscellaneons,  507 ;  maps,  886u 
To  each  thousand  inhabitants  there  are  103  subscribers  for  political  newspapers  in  all  Oermany.  The 
figure  is  much  larger  in  the  south,  where  it  varies  from  125  to  150,  than  in  the  north,  where  it  does  not 
Teach  100.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  least  reading  province  in  Grermany,  counting  only  35  snbsoiibers  to 
every  1,000  inhabitants. 
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amounted  to  |13,076.  The  deposits  of  publications  protected  by  coyrrngbt,  nnder  the 
law  requiring  that  two  copies  of  each  book  or  other  pablication  entered  be  transmitted  to 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  show  the  following  result  for  the  year  under  the  various 
designations  of  articles  wnich  are  lawful  subjects  of  copyright : 

Books 8,952 

Periodicals 7,036 

Miudcal  coxnpositiona 0,710 

DrouMtic  compositions '  153 

Photograplis  1,088 

Engravings  and  chromos 1,888 

llapa,  cliarts,  and  drawings ^  2,296 

PriSti    ....?. 7T : •  154 

Designs 81, 

Total 27.958 

As  two  copies  of  each  publication  are  dei)oslted,  the  net  additions  to  the  collections 
of  copyright  material  in  tne  library  foot  up  13^9/9  articles,  of  which  4,476  are  separate 
books,  besides  a  still  greater  number  of  perio<licals. 

New  catalogue. — The  printing  of  the  new  general  catalogue  of  the  library,  so  long 
ready  for  the  press,  is  now  proceeding.  This  catalogue  will  embrace  the  titles  of  all 
the  works  in  the  library  up  to  1877,  including  both  books  and  pamphlets.  The  ar- 
rangement will  be  that  most  generally  approved,  by  authors*  names  in  a  single  alpha- 
bet. Embodying  as  it  will  the  titles  of  a  larger  collection  of  English  and  American 
literature,  to  say  nothing  of  other  languages,  than  has  ever  been  embraced  in  the 
printed  catalogue  of  any  existing  libiary  in  a  single  alphabet,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
be  found  a  work  of  reference  of  the  highest  utility  to  all. 

Judex  to  the  documents,  debates,  and  laws  of  Congress. — This  work,  embracing  as  it 
does  the  contents  of  over  1,500  volumes,  is  one  of  such  magnitude  as  to  require  the 
most  careful  application  both  of  industrj'  and  of  time  to  the  work  involved.  There 
have  already  been  indexed  the  Annals  of  Congress,  42  volumes;  the  Register  of  De- 
bates, 29  volumes ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Congressional  Globe  and  the  Congressional 
Record,  1^15  volumes;  with  18  volumes  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  up  to  the  last  Con- 
gress. There  still  remain  to  be  indexed  a  great  proportion  of  the  executive  and 
other  documents  of  Congress.  Meanwhile  there  has  been  offered  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Library,  on  certain  conditions  as  to  printing,  the  index  of  documents  alone,  pre- 
pared in  manuscript  by  the  officers  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  assumed  to  be 
approximately  eomidete.  With  a  view  to  avoid  delay,  the  librarian  recommends 
that  the  Library  Committee  consider  the  expediency  of  accepting  these  already  pre- 
pared materials  for  an  iudex,  with  such  revision  and  a<ldiiious  as  may  be  found  im- 
portant, the  whole  to  be  printed  in  one  alphabet,  with  the  index  to  the  debates  of 
Congress  and  the  laws.  Under  each  toi)ic  of  legislation  there  can  then  be  traced  its 
history,  with  complete  references  to  its  discussion  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  to  all 
reports  or  documents  bearing  thereon,  and  to  the  laws  affecting  the  subject,  in  chron- 
ological order. 

Documents  relating  to  French  discoveries  and  explorations.— Dnrins  the  year,  the  second 
volume  of  the  x>n1)iication  of  original  historical  docimients  exhibiting  the  French  dis- 
coveries and  explorations  in  the  northwestern  regions  of  the  United  States  and  on  the 
Mississippi  has  been  received  from  Paris,  and  the  thinl  volume  approaches  completion. 
The  recommendation  is  renewed  that  as  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  each  set  of  this 
work  in  six  volumes  is  about  twenty  dollars  and  as  the  edition  is  small  (being  only 
500  copies),  the  librarian  be  authorized  to  exchange  copies  of  the  work  witn  his- 
torical societies  and  other  libraries  for  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets,  deemed  of 
equal  value,  to  enrich  the  collections  of  Congress.  The  great  interest  and  value  of 
the  letters  and  papers  embodied  in  this  collection,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  aborig- 
inal tribes  and  pioneer  settlements  in  what  are  now  great  and  populous  Common- 
wealths, fully  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  making  the  moderate  appropria- 
tion necessary  for  this  publication. 

Be^olveSyOrdinances,  and  acts  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  the  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration.— The  librarian  was  charged  by  act  of  March  3,  1H77,  with  the  editing  and 
preparation  for  the  press  of  the  resolves,  ordinances,  and  acts  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  "to  be  taken  from  the  journals." 
After  a  thorouj^h  examination  of  the  jmnted  journals,  in  thirteen  volumes,  and  a 
carefiil  companson  of  them  with  the  original  manuscript  journals  of  the  Congress, 
preserved  in  thirty-nine  volumes  in  the  Department  of  State,  the  librarian  found  that 
such  large  and  imi)ortaut  omissions  had  been  made  in  printing  these  inestimable 
records  of  our  early  political  history  as  to  justify  him  in  suspending  any  attempt  at  a 
•election  or  a  fhi^mentary  publication  from  the  journals  until  Congress  should  be  con- 
sulted as  to  the  expediency  of  printing  the  originals  in  full. 

ComUg  and  town  histories. — Under  the  joint  resolution  of  March  13, 1976^  «i\i<^  ^Xi<^ 
proclamation  of  May  25,  of  the  same  year,  recoiimiending  ll[vat  t\i<^  ««N^^\«^  >»^wfi.\X«^ 
and  town*  in  the  United  BttUea  cause  to  he  prepared  a  Mbiorical  Bkibtc^ioi  ^«a:.vi  «^\3cqX.1 
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at  town  from  ita  foondation  to  the  year  1S7G,  and  tliat  a  cop;  in  print  or  mannBcript 
be  filed  in  the  Librarj-  of  Congress,  there  have  been  received  np  to  date  two  hnndred 
and  twenty -five  Idatorioal  menjoTials,  which  are  carefully  laid  atdde  and  catalogned  for 
binding  and  preaorvatiou.  While  it  may  he  regretted  tlukt  the  suggestion  of  Congreea 
baa  not  been  to  a  larger  extent  complied  with,  no  Huch  contribution  to  onr  hiatorical 
literature  can  be  wholly  without  benefit. 

^nc  building  for  tht  lUirary. — The  librarian  renews,  for  the  sixth  time,  his  earnest 
appeal  to  the  judgment  and  patriotism  of  Congress,  that  this  body  will  no  longer 
permit  the  great  collection  of  literature  and  art  coniided  to  its  care  to  suffer  iqjiir; 
and  loss  in  its  present  narrow  and  inoouTeniont  quarters.  The  space  which  five 
7oar»  ago  was  too  small  for  the  libiary  is  now,  through  the  accumulation  of  neail; 
^  one  hundred  thousand  additional  Tolunies,  utterly  inMcqaatc  not  only  to  store  the 
books,  pamphlets,  maps,  charts,  engravings,  and  other  works  of  art,  but  it  is  at  times 
uncomtortably  crowded  by  those  persons  laudably  seeking  to  make  the  best  nse  of  its 
rich  and  overtlowing  stores.  A  new  library  building  has  become  a  positive  and  im- 
mediate necessity  to  furnish  room  for  the  readers,  to  say  nothing  whatever  of  room 
for  tho  books,  nearly  seventy  thousand  volumes  of  which  are  now  piled  upon  the  floon 
in  all  dlreotiaue. 


The  inoteose  of  the  library  in  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  education  la  highly 
gratifying.  The  removal,  however,  to  other  qnarl«ra  has  been  very  damaging  to  it 
as  well  as  to  other  office  material.  The  value  of  the  library  and  the  demands  upon  it 
in  the  office  work  have  become  so  great  that  I  have  withdrawn  from  other  important 
work  one  of  the  clerks  best  informed  in  library  matters,  to  arrange,  classify,  and 
catalogue  the  material  already  coUeoied,  In  order  that  it  may  be  more  available  for 
use  in  the  investigations  of  the  Office  or  of  visitais. 

Closely  oonoeeted  with  the  libiaiy  are  the  collections  of  pdncational  appliances. 
Often  the  sight  of  the  plan  of  a  building,  or  of  an  article  of  edncational  apparatus,  wilt 
furnish  a  basis  of  Judgment  more  correct  than  could  be  obtained  from  any  description 
In  words.  The  collection  of  these  plans  and  appliances  from  foreign  oountriee  in  the 
possession  of  the  Offics  is  already  valuable.  Indeed,  a  visitor  may  now  obtain  from 
the  library  and  mnsenm  together  information  the  acquisition  of  which  might  othet- 
wise  involve  extenrive  travel. 

Table  XVL— Amnwiry  of  tUUitUot  of  aOditioital  pubtie  UbrariM  for  1S77. 
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In  order  to  male  the  statistical  infonnation  in  regard  to  pnbliclibnirirB  as  complete 
as  poMible  for  those  vhoKceivethia  lepoiluid  did  not  noeire  the  report  for  1876,  the 
jUlowiug  table  is  here  reprinted: 
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StatiaUcB  of  additional  puhUo  libraries  nunibering  eoefc  300  voUtmes  or  upwmtdt 

[Betams  firom  the  libraries  named  in  this  table  were  reoetred 
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IVame. 


Amerioan  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science. 
American  Medical  Association 


Location. 
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Librarian  or  Moretuy. 


American  Social  Science  Asiiooiation 


Los  Angeles  Public  Library 

WanreganV  illage  Library  Assooiat'n 

Library  Association 

Atlanta  City  Library 

Cambrid|;e  Pablic  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Ass'n  Lib. . . 

Fi-ankfort  Public  Library 

Masonic  Lib.  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa. 
Blue  Rapids  Ladies*  Library  Ass'n. 

Ellis  Library  Association 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 

Deering  Public  Library 


Rice  Public  Library 

Portland  Society  of  Natund  History 
Catonsville  Lib'y  and  Lit'y  Ass'n . . . 
American  Listitute  of  Listruction  . . 

Library  of  the  American  Statistical 

Association. 
Franklin   Typographical  Society's 

Library. 

State  Agricultural  Library 

Turner  Library 


Hadley  Young  Men's  Library  Ass'n 
North  Amherst  Library  Association 

North  Chelmsford  Library 

First  Parish  Library 

Turner  Free  Library 

Bevere  Social  Library 

Rowley  Book  Club 

South  Adams  Library  Association . . 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Wauregan,  Conn 

West  Killingly,  Conn 

Atlanta,  HI 

Cambridge,  HI 

Peru,  HI 

Frankfort,  Ind 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Blno  Rapids,  Eans 

Ellis,  Kans 

Topeka.  Elans 

Topeka^  Kans 

Deering  (p.  o.,  Woodford's), 
Me. 

Kittery,  Me 

Portland,  Me 

Catonsville,  Md 

Boston,  Mass.  (16  Hawley 

St). 

Boston,  Mass.  (1  Somerset 

St.). 

Boston,  Mass 


Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass.  (20  Middle- 
sex st.). 

Hadlcy,Mas8 

North  Amherst,  Mass 

North  Chebnsford,  Mass . . . 

Petersham,  Mass 

Randolph,  Mass 

Revere,  Mass 

Rowley,  Mass 


Frederick  W.  Putnam,  secre- 
tary (offioe,  Salem,  Maas.). 

William  Lee,  m.  d.  (addrew, 
2111  Pennsylvania  ave., 
Washington,  D.  C). 

F.  R  Sanborn,  oorrespondlng 
seerstary  (Canoord,  Maw). 


Henry  Johnson 

Mary  Dexter 

Greorge  L.  Shoals 

Miss  Addie  Dean 

Henry  Phillips 

R.  G.Boone 

T.S.Parvin 

Misses  Hall  and  Dawes 

George  C.  Miller 

F.  G.  Adams,  secretary. 
Alfred  Gray  (ex  ol&cio) 
Greorge  C.  Codman 


Miss  A.  A.  P.  Goodsoe 

John  M.  Grould,  cor.  secretary 

D.P.Bamette 

Thomas  W.  Bicknell 


R.  W.Wood. 


C.L  Flint.. 
Leo  Huegle 
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Dea.  J.  M.  Holman 

Charles  C.  Famham 

David  W.  Stowers 

Frances  S.  Todd 

C.F.Sayles 

PartL 


South  Adams,  Mass 

'Public  Libraries  in  the  United  States:  Their  History,  Condition,  and  Management. 
partment  of  the  Interior,  Bojioaa  of  Education.    Washington,  1876. 
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Yearly  expend- 
itures. 
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84 
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87 
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40 
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Kame. 


LooatioiL 


SoatliWoymoxith,  Maaa. 

Wobstftr,  Mass 

Wenham,  Maaa 


Librarian  or  aeeretery. 


Alfred  IL  Wright. 
Edwin  W.  Brown  . 
J.Cho»te,Jr 


Mutual  Library  Aaaociation 

Webster  Library  Aaaociation 

Wenham  Library  Aaaociation 

Williamsburgli  Library  Asaociation .  [  Williumsburgh,  Mcaa Willbm  A.  Hawka 

Charles  R.  Foote. 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Crane. . 

W.L.  Smith 

JohnBipley 

E.  A.Bamea 

M.  P.Owen 

C.  A-Gower 

Mrs.  Dr.  Wheat . . 

J.W.Wilkinaon. 

Fred-  D.  Snyder . . 

S.  Albert  Shaw... 

Wm.C.  Fox 


Willia2n8to^%'n,  Masa. 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich  — 
East  Saginaw,  Mich. . 
Pent  Water,  Mich.... 

Qoincy,  l^lich 

Borneo,  Mich 

Saginaw  City,  Mich. . 
Austin,  Minn 


Williamstown  Public  Library 

Ann  Arbor  City  Library 

East  Sa.«xinaw  Public  Library  — 
Pont  Water  Townsliip  Library.... 

Ladies'  Library 

Borneo  Fire  Department  Library. 

Public  School  Library 

Floral  Club  Library 

45  I  Ironton  Library  Aaaociation !  Ironton,  Mo. . 

46  I  Mar>'ville  Library- and  Lecture  Asa'n  Maryyille,Mo 

47  Uampton  Librar>'  Association 

48  Wolfborough  Public  Library*  Asso- 

ciation. 

49  Hackonsack  Library  and  Beading 

Boom. 

60  Seymour  Library  Association 

61  .  Hampton  Library 

62  Cathedral  Library  of  the  Diocese  of  |  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 
Long  Island,  b 

63  Fredonia  Library  Association 

64  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers . 


Hampton,  N.  H 

Wolfborough,  N.  H 


Hackonsack,  N.  J. 


Auburn,  N.  Y 

i  Bridgchampton,  N.  Y 


66 
66 

67 

68 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
66 
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Free  Library  and  Beading  Boom  of 
the  Brick  Church  ChapeL 

Library  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange. 

Starr  Listitute 

The  Bameveld  Library 

Pioneer  Library 

Cleveland  Library  Association 

Kirtland  Society  of  Natural  Sciences 

Cincinnati  Observatory 

South  Amherst  Library  Association. 

Library  of  the  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences. 

Library  of  the  Moravian  Archives. . 

Darby  Library  Company 


Fredonia,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (Central 

Park). 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (104  E. 

20th  St). 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (228  W. 

85th  St). 
New  York,  N.  Y.(  White- 

hall  St). 

Bhinebeck,  N.  Y 

Trenton,  N.Y 

Lenoir,  N.C 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mount  Lookout,  Ohio 

South  Amherst  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Mrs.  A.  Friend 


B.  B.  Snow,  secretary. 

John  F.  Youngs 

Bev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens . 


Miss  Fanny  Dewitt 

Pro£  A.  &  Biokmore^  sapetin- 
tendent 


G.  Leverioh. 


E.  Jasper 


SamuelDmry 

Miss  S.  Bichardson 

G.  W.F.Harper 

A.P.  Massey 

S.  G.  Williams,  cor.  secretary 
Profl  Ormond  Stone,  director . . 

Mrs.  H.  L  Shepard 

E.  H.  Fitch,  acting  libraxiaa . .. 


Bev.  Edmund  de  Sohweinits. 
Mary  Taylor 


Bethlehem,  Pa 

Darby,  Pa 

aBeorganized.    6  To  be  removed  to  Garden  City  when  the  Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation  Is  completed. 
^J^brHnt^re  moatbM,  d  Conchological  aeotion.  «  Also  8,300  nnbonnd  volumea. 
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CXLn        BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

Adding  the  totals  of  the  two  preceding  sommaries  to  the  statistics  of  the  Special 
Report  on  Public  Libraries,  published  by  this  Bureau  in  1876  (see  also  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  p.  cvii),  we  have  the  following  aggregates  far 
the  3,771  public  libraries  now  reported : 

Total  number  of  volumes 12,458,060 

Total  yearly  additions  (1,592  libraries  reporting) 457,8M 

Total  yearly  use  of  books  (811  libraries  reporting) 9,206,782 

Total  amount  of  permanent  fund  ( 1,746  libraries  rej^rting) (6, 761, 497 

Total  amount  of  yearly  inc4)m6  (919  libraries  reporting) 1, 399, 113 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding  (843  libraries  586, 279 

reporting). 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  (711  libra-  742i875 

ries  rei)orting). 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  for  these  items  are  but  approximately 
true  for  the  libraries  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  include  the  very  consid- 
erablo  increase  of  the  3,647  libraries  embraced  in  the  Special  Re][>ort  on  Public  Libra- 
ries or  the  increase  of  the  76  libraries  embraced  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1876^ 
from  the  dates  thereof  to  the  present  time. 

KABLT  AMBBXCAK  UBBABIIS. 

The  Special  Report  on  Public  Libraries,  chapter  I,  contains  historical  sketches  of 
most  of  the  important  libraries  formed  in  the  colonial  period.  Sketches  of  a  few  adr 
ditional  libraries  estaiblished  before  the  Revolution  were  given  in  my  last  annual  repoii 
To  these  should  be  added  the  following  brief  notices  of  early  subscription  or  sodal 
libraries  at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Concord. — "There  is  a  pretty  library  belonging  to  a  company,  the  books  of  which 
were  raised  by  subscription." — (A  topographical  description  of  the  town  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  in  1792.   In  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Collections,  first  scries,  voL  1.) 

Brookfield, — "  Several  gentlemen  of  learning,  taste,  and  benevolence  among  us  an 
endeavoring  to  promote  and  encourage  improvements,  and  a  social  library  is  begixh 
ning  to  exist  in  the  first  precinct." — (A  description  of  the  town  of  Brookfield  •  *  • 
in  addition  to  the  account  which  is  given  in  the  Historical  Discourse  (A.  D.  1775)  rela- 
tive to  the  Settlement  of  Brookfield  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fiske.  In  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society's  Collections,  first  series,  vol.  1.) 

TABLE  XVII. — SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  Ain>  DUMB. 

American  philanthropists  and  educators  may  fitly  congratulate  themselves  that  onr 
nation  was  the  first  to  provide  deaf-mutes  with  collegiate  or  superior  instruction. 

The  National  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington  is  doing  excellent  work  in  all  its 
departments.  It  has  already  furnished  well  trained  deaf-mutes  to  several  of  the  State 
institutions  in  which  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  is  imparted.  This  coor- 
dination in  the  responsibility  of  deaf-mut«  instruction  is  having  a  most  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  several  institutions  engaged  in  the  work. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DITUB.  CZUII 

Tasu  rm.— AiMmory  <^ilalUtk»  o/inttUuUiMtfor  Oe  itqfmii  dumb. 
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Table  XVIL—Summttij  of  itatittUm  iff  inttiUlivni  for  tJte  ie^nd  iumb—CtaitinmS. 
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SCHOOLS  FOB  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB.        CXLY 

The  deftf-mnte  instmctor  is  necessarily  a  ''siteoialist."  To  bring  an  nnfortmiate 
pnpil,  hitherto  isolated  and  expressionless,  into  intelligent  commnnication  with  the 
world  is  the  obligation  that  rests  npon  him.  Naturally,  ''What  language  shall  be 
employed?"  becomes  the  qaestion  of  questions  in  his  work.  That  accumulation  of 
recorded  experiments  which  famishes  the  ordinary  teacher  a  practical  test  of  every 
theory  upon  any  matter  of  his  profession  is  of  little  advantage  in  deaf-mute  instruction, 
which  belongs  virtually  to  the  present  day.  Fortunately,  however,  the  teachers  en- 
gaged  in  the  work  have  established  the  freest  interchange  of  opinion  and  experience, 
8o  that  whatever  is  gained  by  one  becomes  immediately  available  for  all;  the  most 
important  means  of  this  interchange  are  the  ''conventions.''  The  prominence  given 
to  the  discussion  of  methods  in  the  biennial  convention  of  the  Empire  State  Association 
of  Deaf-Mntes,  held  at  Elmira,  N.  T.,  in  September,  1877,  and  in  the  Conference  of 
English  Instructors,  London,  July,  1877,  must  be  attributed  not  merely  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  but,  in  some4egree,  to  the  impulse  imparted  to  language  study  in 
general  through  the  labors  of  specialists,  to  the  increased  attention  given  to  vocal 
culture  in  ordinary  schools,  and  to  the  experiments  made  by  Edison  and  Bell  in  the 
Iiope  of  devising  some  apparatus  for  the  assistance  of  the  deaf. 

From  reports  of  twenty-six  institutions  in  our  own  country  it  appears  that  the  sign 
IwgQftgo  is  taught  in  all,  while  fifteen  employ  also  articulation  teachers ;  and  three, 
▼is,  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  of  New  York,  the 
Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  the  Horace  Maun 
School  for  the  Deaf  (formerly  the  Boston  Day  School  for  Deaf-Mutes),  make  articula- 
tion a  specialty.  In  short,  the  schools  in  our  country  are  not  limited  to  either  sys- 
tem, but  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  both. 

The  following  considerations,  taken  from  an  article  by  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet,  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  lustructiou  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
embody  the  reasons  that  have  led  American  instructors  generally  to  prefer  the  mauual 
method  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  as  a  class: 

1.  All  the  cases  of  success  that  have  been  so  marked  as  to  attract  public  attention, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  more  recent  or  more  remote  periods  of  the  existence 
of  the  art,  from  Bonet  to  Bell,  have  been  the  results  of  devoted  individual  attention. 

S.  The  underlying  principle  controlling  all  theories,  methods,  and  regulations  in 
organized  schools  wnich  have  grown  out  of  i)ublic  and  private  beneficence  should  be 
'^  the  ficreatcst  ^ood  to  the  fpreatest  number." 

3.  With  the  Toss  of  hearing  as  the  receptive  faculty  comes  the  loss  of  speech  as  the 
expressive.  The  congenital  deaf-mute  naturally  thinks  in  pictures.  Pictorial  forms, 
therefore,  constitute  his  method  of  expression.  Then,  as  alphabetic  lauguage  becomes 
the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts,  he  is  in  possession  of  that  mode  which  constitutes  at  pres- 
ent the  most  important  feature  in  the  commerce  of  ideas. 

4.  That  instruction  in  articulation  has  the  effect  of  retarding  the  acquisition  of 
Alphabetic  language,  and  of  detracting  from  the  vigor  of  mind  essential  thereto,  is  ap- 
parent when  we  consider  (a)  that  the  pupil  does  not,  as  in  either  of  the  other  methods 
of  expression,  have  an  appreciative  conscionsness  of  the  effect  he  is  producing:  (b) 
that  the  methods  employed  to  impart  skill  in  articulation  are  burdensome  to  l)oth 
teacher  and  pupil;  (c)  that  it  consumes  a  great  deal  of  time  that  can  ill  be  spared 
from  the  more  important  work  of  becomiug  familiar  with  the  hidden  meaning  and 
idiomatic  use  of  words  and  phrases;  and  (<?)  that  in  the  most  satisfactory  cases  it 
does  not  facilitate  the  eujoymcnt  by  the  deaf-mute  of  mixed  society. 

For  both  the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mutes  Dr.  Peet,  in  the  article  quoted,  strongly 
advocates  articulation.  The  advantages  of  the  articulation  system  were  presented 
very  clearly  before  the  conference  in  London  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Ackers,  whose  exhaustive 
study  of  all  systems  is  due  to  the  sad  circumstance  of  the  deafness  of  his  own  daugh- 
ter. Through  the  devoted  efforts  of  Mr.  Ackers,  a  training  school  for  articulatiou 
teachers  is  soon  to  be  opened  in  England.  The  school  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
A.  A«  Kinsey,  who  spent  twelve  months  in  Germany  studying  the  methods  of  the  best 
articulating  schools,  and  subsequently  visited  the  leading  institutions  of  this  country 
»nd  studied  Professor  BelVs  system  of  "  visible  speech.^' 

In  Spain  and  Italy  remarkable  success  has  attended  instruction  in  articulation^  as  ia 
set  forth  in  an  article  by  Don  Carlos  Nebrdday  Lopez,  diiectoi  oi  t\ie^;i\.\OTi;3\Clc^<(:i^ 
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for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind  at  Madrid,  which  was  read  befbro  the  second 
convention  of  articulation  teachers,  held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1874,  and  in  an  article 
by  Rev.  Giulio  Tarra,  in  the  report  of  the  committee  for  the  education  of  poor  deaf- 
mates  in  the  province  of  Milan,  It«ly,  for  the  year  1874-'75.  In  this  institution  only 
''the  pure  oral  intuitive  method''  is  employed;  Rev.  Giulio  Tarra  is  the  principal. 

The  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  sign  language,  the  manual  alphabet, 
and  articulation  has  entered  this  year  largely  into  all  the  literature  of  deaf-mute  edn- 
cation.  In  the  January  and  April  numbers  of  the  American  Annals  appeared  the  trans- 
lation of  an  article  by  Maxime  Du  Camp,  entitled  ''The  National  Institution  at  Paris," 
which  article  was  published  originally  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  The  writer 
raises  decided  objection  to  both  the  manual  alphabet  and  articulation  methods.  His 
objections  to  the  latter  are  ably  met  in  a  work  entitled  ''Quelques  mots  eur  la  m^thode 
d'artioulation,"  by  J.  Hugentobler,  director  of  the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Lyon. 
The  subject  is  also  fully  discussed  in  the  report  prepared  for  the  Massachusetts  exhibit 
in  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  deaf-mute  institutions  in  the  various  States  corresponcb 
to  that  in  the  public  schools,  with  the  addition  of  industrial  training.  The  necessity 
of  the  latter  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  discussion,  but  a  x>«rplexity  has  arisen  there- 
from :  it  frequently  happens  that,  as  soon  as  the  poorer  parents  find  their  children 
able  to  earn  even  a  pittance,  they  keep  them  from  school  to  secure  their  slight  assist- 
ance. The  difficulty  is  not  easily  met;  on  the  one  hand  are  the  positive  needs  of  the 
parents,  on  the  other  is  the  permanent  injury  to  the  children  and  to  society.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  conditions  bearing  upon  the  question  of  comxiulsory  education. 

The  subject  of  church  work  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  selected  for  discnsdon 
by  the  managing  committee  of  the  Church  Congress  held  at  Staffordshire,  England, 
October  6,  1875.  Two  able  papers  were  read:  one  by  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  chaplain  tf 
the  Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London;  the  other  by  Dr.  D. 
Buxton,  F.  R.  8.  L.  They  set  forth  the  history  of  the  efforts  since  1823,  the  increase  of 
public  interest,  and  the  gradual  systematizing  of  this  branch  of  christian  activity. 
DSeoent  accounts  indicate  an  advance  since  1875. 

The  report  for  1876  of  the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes  in  our  own  country  shows 
that  in  spite  of  conmiercial  embarrassments  the  year  wns  a  successful  one  for  this  enter- 
prise. The  Philadelphia  mission,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Syle, 
has  proved  very  efficient.  Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  branch  of  the  mission 
from  the  tact  that  Rev.  H.  W.  Syle  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  October  8,  1876,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  instanoe 
in  the  hi8t4)ry  of  the  world  of  the  admission  to  holy  orders  of  a  person  deprived  of 
bearing  and  speech.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1877,  Mr.  A.  W.  Mann  was  ordained 
in  Grace  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Mann  continues  to  labor  among  the  deaf-mutes 
of  the  West,  under  the  direction  of  the  Church  Mission. 

The  records  of  the  various  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  present  the  fullest  data  attain- 
Able  ooneeming  the  causes  of  dea&ess  and  of  muteness,  and  are  attracting  the  carefiil 
atticntion  of  social  scientists ;  thus  the  work  undertaken  for  a  limited  class  has  its  reflex 
influence  upon  society  in  generaL 

TABLE  XVIII. — SCHOOLS  FOR  TIIE  BLIND. 

Additional  statistics  in  reference  to  schools  for  the  blind  will  be  found  in  Table 
XVIII  of  the  appendix. 
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tbetr pcnonal  atteution.dfaw  to  tbework  the  public  inteiest  for  which  it  languishes. 


EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS.  CXLIX 

Tho  immediate  advantage  of  each  direct  notice  on  the  part  of  representative  men  is 
forcibly  saggeeted  by  tbe  visit  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  party  to  the 
Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville.  Everything  had  been  done  to  give 
full  Qspresaion  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  It  was  not  simply  that  the  school  was  in 
holiday  attire  and  that  voices  and  instruments  made  Joyous  melody,  but  the  impor- 
tance of  the  visit  naturally  prompted  a  retrospect  of  the  cause  represented — an  exer- 
cise always  inspiriting,  and  doubly  so  when  the  work  reviewed  is  noble  in  its  purpose 
but  necessarily  drudging  in  its  methods. 

In  his  address  of  welcome,  President  Bell  called  attention  to  the  following  interest- 
ing particulars  of  the  history  of  instruction  for  the  blind :  One  hundred  years  have  not 
elajMed  since  Valentin  HaUy  opened  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  Paris.  His  dis- 
covery that  the  tactile  sense  in  the  fingers  could  be  converted  into  an  excellent  sub- 
Btitnte  for  eyes  and  his  later  discovery  of  how  to  make  embossed  letters,  lie  at  the 
l^nndation  of  all  useful  means  for  instructing  the  blind.  Institutions  for  the  blind 
made  slow  progress  in  Europe,  but  they  have  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  United  States, 
numbering  at  present  twenty-nine,  of  which  six  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
blind  men.  Mr.  Bell  also  briefly  outlined  the  work  of  the  American  Printing  House 
fat  the  Blind,  the  only  chartered  institution  for  printing  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 
It  is  much  the  largest  in  its  productions  and  much  the  most  varied  in  the  character  of 
its  works,  being  title  only  printing  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world  that  runs 
its  prees  by  steam.  The  press  was  invented  for  this  company,  and  has  no  equal;  the 
devices  for  work  are  unique.  When  the  enterprise  began,  the  price  of  stereot3rping  was 
t&  a  page ;  now,  through  the  inventions  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Huntoon,  the  work 
is  done  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  a  page.  The  stereotype  plate  may  be  made  from  a  paper 
page  or  may  consist  of  a  brass  plate,  which  costs  but  a  small  Bum  and  requires  little 
voom  for  st<»age. 

In  response  the  President  expressed  his  hearty  appreciation  of  the  general  work  and 
of  the  prosperity  of  this  individual  institution,  and  was  turning  to  introduce  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Cabinet  when  Professor  Hnntoon  led  forth  a  little  blind  boy,  scarcely  more 
than  an  infant  in  years,  who  presented  a  bouquet  to  Mrs.  Hayes.  The  incident  gave 
touching  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  the  assembly.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
present,  Secretaries  McCrary,  Key,  and  Evarts,  expressed  in  turn  their  pleasure  on  the 
occasion.  Mr.  Evarts  said :  ^'Almost  all  that  the  world  see  with  their  eyes,  in  order 
that  they  may  comprehend  with  their  minds,  you  succeed  in  comprehending  with  your 
mind  through  the  arts  and  skill,  the  patience  and  love,  of  your  more  fortunate  fellow- 
citizens  ;  there  is  some  reason  why  the  reflections,  the  sentiments,  the  opinions,  and 
declarations  of  the  blind  may  give  some  instruction  to  those  whose  eyes  are  often  mis- 
led in  the  glare  of  the  sunshine  and  open  day." 

TABLE  XIX. — GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  TO  EDUCATION. 

The  following  summaries  show  for  what  objects,  to  what  kinds  of  institutions,  and 
in  what  States  the  large  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  was  given  or  bequeathed  for 
educational  purposes  in  1877. 

The  amount  is  nearly  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  less  than  that  for 
1876,  Here  the  influences  of  the  business  depression  and  probably  of  the  recent  ex- 
citing political  contest  over  the  Presidency  are  shown. 

Of  the  total  amount,  nearly  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  given  to 
imiversities  and  colleges,  and  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  scientific 
and  professional  schools.  Of  this  latter  amount,  schools  of  law  received  only  |10,000^ 
md  medical  schools  only  $22,000. 
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Table  XTL—SuUMeal 
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TABLK  ZX.— EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  is  a  sonmutiy  of  the  oelBoted  list  of  books  pnblished  dming  tbe  jear 
IBn  which  forme  Table  XX  of  the  appendix  to  this  report.  To  man?  peisons  thl* 
book  list,  appealing  yearb;  year,  has  ptDTed  of  great  value  as  a  guide  t«  reading  and 
private  Btndy.  It  will  also  he  found  a,  usefVil  pnrchasiDg  list  for  the  niimerooB  muU 
libraries  which  are  springing  up  so  abundantly  since  the  publication  of  the  Special 
Keport  on  Public  Libraries  by  this  OCBce  In  1876. 

Table  XX. — SiaauitT/ (ff  the  nmnber  ^  educational  publieatkmt. 


Nnmber  of  Snna  in — 

Califbrnia & 

Connecticut 

IDinoU 

Kentneky 

Harylaad 

Hassachnietts 

llichigan 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 3 

Mew  York 46 

Ohio 

PeunsylTania 

Tennessee 

Virginia 3 

Wiaconain 

District  of  Columbia 


Total.. 


.  106 


Number  of  books  on — 

Archeology,  fine  arts,  and  moaio--.  H 

Bibliography  aodlitemtare GO 

Dictionaries  (tod  oncyoloptediaa....  9 

Education 4S 

General  science 38 

Geography ., .. 6 

History 39 

Language 44 

Law 16 

Mathematics 34 

Mechanics  and  physios SO 

Medicine  and  snrgery 30 

Natoral  history SS 

Philosophy  and  logic 13 

Political  and  social  science IS 

Theology  and  religion 3S 

Total 431 
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TASU  Xn.— SCHOOLS  VOS  THE 


Eleven  schools  for  foeble-miiided.  cluldren  report  ^  ioatTacfan*  and  1,781  pupils,  an 
Average  of  five  to  the  tesoher. 

This  fact  aloiiB  Is  EigulQoaat  of  the  peculiarly  difflcnlt  Dfttnre  of  the  work.  Notb> 
inj;  bat  nnfailing  Interest  and  auflagging  iudnsby  oan  accomplish  mnch. 

Tablx  XXI.— Anaiary  of  (tatbfiot  of  tehoolt/orfeeile-minMi  youth. 
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TABLE  XXn.— 6UHHART  OF  PATENTS  F 


L  FURNITUBE. 


*     The  following  anmniary  shows  the  patents  granted  by  the  Government  for  iuTentioiiB 
ct  school  ftunitnre  and  appliancn  dnring  the  year: 

Table  iML—8Kwmargofpalattif&riBiprmaa«HtimKikoolf»nUiuv. 


From  Connecticnt — -. 3 

Georgia .,....,..  1 

Illinois 3 

Indiana 2 

Eentnoky 1 

Uassachnsetts 5 

Uichigan 1 

lliSBOnri .....  1 

Hew Jeiaey.. 4 


From  New  York 18 

Ohio i 

Pennsylvania 3 

Tennessee 1 

Virginia 1 

Wisconsin i 

District  of  Colnmbia 1 

Foreign 3 

Total C8 
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Tablb  XXII.— iS^Mmmary  of  patents  for  improvements  in  sckoolfwnUture — Contiinied. 


ImproYements  in- 
Adding  machine 

Adding  pencil 

Apparatus  for  teaching  arithmetic. .. 

Apparatus  for  teaching  spelling 

Attachment  to  parallel  rulers 

Blackboard 

Blackboard  eraser 

Blackboard  rubber 

Book-cover  protector 

Blotter  and  ruler  combined 

Chart  for  object  teaching 

Combination  writing  instrument 

Combined  blotter  and  paper  clip 

Combined  blotting  pad  and  ruler 

Combined  eraser  and  pencil 

Combined  erasive  tip  and  pencil-point 
protector. 

Combined  ]>encil  holder  and  sharpener. 

Combined  pencil  sharpener  and  point- 
protector. 

Combined  slate  and  book  carrier 

Combined  slate  and  scholar's  com- 
panion. 

Copybook 

Copying  book 

Device  for  teaching  musical  transposi- 
tion. 

Device  for  teaching  penmanship 

Draughtsman's  instrument 

Drawing  slate 

Educational  appliance 

Educational  globe 


Educational  toy 

Folding  seat  for  school  desks 

Fountain  pen 

Fountain  pen  holder 

Galvanic  battery 

Geographical  clock 

Gymnastic  apparatus 

Orthographic  and  numerical  frame... 

Paint  x>encil  or  crayon ..» 

Pax>er  folder  and  cutter 

Parallel  ruler 

Pencil  sharpener 

Pen-holding  pencil-point  protector... 

Scholar's  companion 

School  chart 

School  desk 

School  desk  Imd  settee 

School  desk  seat 

School  furniture 

School  slate 

Slate 

Slate  cleaner • 

Slate  frame ....• 

Slate-frame  attachment 

Slatepencil  sharpener 

Student's  chair 

Ventilation  and  disinfection  of  build- 
ings. 

Ventilator  for  building 

Writing  desk..l ..•••.••... 

Writing  ink 


Total 58 
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The  documents  and  publications  relating  to  education  in  foreign  countries  form  a 
separate  part  of  the  library  of  the  Office  under  the  charge  of  the  translator.  The 
papers  and  periodicals  received  from  other  countries  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 


Dailies. 

TTeeklies. 

HoBthlks. 

English 

Paget. 
8 

4 
8 

Paget. 
136 

76 
108 

16 

400 

Ii'reiich. -..--.».. -- 

360 

IvArmAn  _   

878 

Dutch 

l^Wm ... .r.......,r 

28 

Total \ 

20 

336 

1,164 

This  gives,  on  the  average  of  26  working  days  to  a  month,  about  116  pages  a  day 
which  the  translator  must  carefully  examine,  making  necessary  notes  and  abstracts; 
and,  if  the  English  matter  be  deducted,  a  daily  average  of  72  pages  of  matter  in  other 
languages. 
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This  statement^  however,  inclndes  neither  reports  nor  documents  coming  into  the 
Office ;  whftt  these  add  to  the  transh&tor's  work  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  example : 
during  the  month  of  October  the  Office  received  fifteen  reports  and  treatises  on  eUuca- 
tion,  filling  2^360  pages.  These  were  written  in  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English, 
I>atch,  and  Latin,  and  embodied  discnssions  and  historical  statements  of  great  impor- 
tance. 

I  here  present  a  synopsis  of  educational  facts  drawn  firom  the  various  periodicals, 
reports,  and  documents  which  have  been  received  from  foreign  countries. 

I.— SUBOPX. 

▲USTBIA'HUHOABT. — A.  AusTBiA,  eooBtitational  monarohy:  Area,  115,906  iqnare  miles;  pofyohitlon, 
21,565,435.    Capital,  Vienna;  population,  1,020,770.    Miniater  of  pnblio  inatmction,  C.  von  SUemayr. 

Austria  had,  in  1875, 15,166  elementary  schools,  235  of  which  were  higher  element- 
ary schools;  the  lower  elementary  schools  were  attended  by  2,065,100  pupils  and  the 
higher  by  69,583.  Only  66  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  receive  instruction.  The 
number  of  school  rooms  in  Austria  is  25,872,  or  less  than  two  for  each  school-house. 

Industrial  schools, — Austria  began  the  organization  of  industrial  instruction  at  a 
later  day  than  Germany,  but  she  has  developed  it  rapidly  and  with  extraordinary 
success.  While  ranking  among  the  first  nations  in  Europe  for  the  encouragement 
given  to  polytechnic  education,  Austria  had  no  industrial  school  for  the  people.  Es- 
tablishments in  the  country  were  greatly  in  want  of  foremen.  This  stirred  up  public 
opinion  to  such  a  degree  that  the  government  had  to  establish  a  system  of  institutions 
for  imparting  instruction  in  trades  and  business  to  a  large  number  of  workmen  and 
their  children.  The  Reolschulen  were  at  first  reorganized  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  from 
polytechnic  training  to  the  higher  special  industries.  Then,  below  the  Beolschulon 
designed  for  the  middle  class,  schools  were  established  more  popular  in  character 
and  more  specially  industrial,  adapted  to  prepare  foremen  for  different  important 
hranches  of  industry.  Some  of  these  are  review  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen),  and 
merely  review  the  ordinary  branches  of  school  instruction  with  a  view  to  their  prac- 
tical application,  or  impart  this  knowledge  in  connection  with  a  more  special  course 
of  preparation  for  apprenticeship ;  others  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  preparation 
lor  apprenticeship,  and  still  others  assume  as  a  preliminary  an  apprenticeship  to  some 
trade  or  branch  of  business. 

Austria  i>osse6ses  three  higher  schools  for  weaving  at  Vienna,  Seichenberg,  and 
Briinn ;  23  lower  schools  for  weaving,  2  schools  for  lace  making,  a  school  and  work- 
shop for  the  whole  group  of  mechanical  industries  at  Klagenfurt,  a  school  for  building 
at  Vienna,  a  special  school  for  watchmaking  at  Vienna,  and  15  schools  for  giving 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  working  in  wood,  marble,  and  ivory,  6  for  iuHtruction  in 
making  toys,  4  for  instruction  in  making  baskets  and  mats,  and  7  for  instruction  in 
making  arms  and  other  articles  of  metaL  Several  of  these  institutions  have  been 
acknowledged  a  public  benefit  by  the  rural  population  of  the  empire.  The  schools 
£ur  teaching  woodcarving,  for  instance,  have  created  a  new  kind  of  business  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Bohemia,  Austrian  Silesia,  and  Moravia,  where  great  quan- 
titicss  of  cheap  toys  for  children  are  manufactured.  Even  among  the  schools  that  give 
instruction  in  woodwork  only,  each  is  required  by  the  government  to  specialize  suffi- 
ciently to  accommodate  itself  to  the  particular  needs  and  resources  of  the  region  in 
which  it  is  situated.  In  the  Tyrol,  the  school  of  sculpture  at  Imst  is  specially  designed 
to  develop  artistic  cabinet  work  and  ornamental  furniture ;  at  InnsbrUck,  the  indus- 
trial school  applies  itself  to  figures;  that  at  Mondsoc,  to  groups  of  animals;  that  at 
St.  Ulrich,  to  the  sculpture  of  religious  statues,  and  that  at  Wallem,  to  the  commoner 
kinds  of  furniture  and  to  cases  for  clocks. 

h.  HuirOABT,  conatitational  monarchy:   Area,  118,172  square  milos;   population,  in  1876,  15,509,455. 
Capital,  Bnda-Peath;  popnlation,  270,478.    Miniator  of  public  inatmotion,  A  von  Trefort. 

Hungary  had,  in  1875,  11,743  communes,  with  13,455,030  inhabitants  and  15,387 
achuols;  l:),831  of  these  schools  were  supported  by  religious  communities  and  1,556  by 
the  state. 

The  sdiool  popnlation  was  %  149,597,  of  which  number  1,455^,0^  a\^i3A<^  ^<^  <i3Ar* 
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mentary  schools,  11,837  the  advanced  elementary  schools,  23,057  the  piiyate  schools, 
and  18,047  the  Qynmasien  and  Realschnlen.  The  school  attendance  has  oonsiderahly 
increased  since  1869.  In  that  year  only  47  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school  ago 
wore  at  school,  while  in  1875  T\*e  find  over  70  per  cent,  in  attendance.  The  total 
nomber  of  teachers  was  19,610,  and  their  ayerage  salary  319  florins. 

Of  the  58  teachers'  seminaries,  48  are  for  males  and  10  for  females.  The  total  num- 
ber of  stndeuts  in  1875  was  2,651,  viz,  1,9(^  males  and  746  females. 

There  are  now  200  Kindergarten  in  Hungary  and  5  seminaries  for  the  training  oit 
Kindergart-en  teachers. 

The  146  Gymnasien  have  1,768  professors  and  27,144  students.  There  are,  besides,  35 
Realschulen,  with  431  professors  and  8,066  students. 

Bklgiux,  constitational  monarchy:  Area,  11,373  aqnare  xnHes;  population,  5,838,688.  Capitol,  Broa- 
sels ;  population,  884,848.  Minister  of  the  interior,  C.  Beioour ;  chief  of  the  ednoatioiial  aeetiosi,  Ltai 
Lebon. 

The  Annnaire  Statistique  de  la  Belgique  for  1877  gires  the  following  aceount  of  ths 
present  condition  of  education  in  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium : 

Primary  education, — The  number  of  piimary  schools  was  5,520,  or  1.23  for  every  1,000 
inhabitants,  in  1851 ;  and  5,856,  or  1.08  for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  in  1875.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  was  487,148,  or  10.8  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  in  1851;  and  669,192,  or 
12.4  per  cent.,  in  1875. 

The  number  of  ^coles  gardiennes  or  salles  d'asile  (Kindergarten)  increased  fh>m  406 
in  1851  to  929  in  1875,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  24,102  in  1851  to  97,382,  or  404 
per  cent.,  in  1875. 

The  number  of  schools  for  adults  was  990  in  1851  and  2,615  in  1875.  These  schools 
were  attended  by  158,060  pupils  in  1851,  and  by  204,673  in  1875. 

The  total  expenditure  for  primary  schools  was  2,651,639  francs  in  1843  and  24,806,488 
fr*anc8  in  1875.  Of  the  latter  amount,  10,606,317  fhincs  were  paid  by  the  government, 
2,697,234  francs  by  the  provinces,  8,871,536  f^ncs  by  the  communes,  and  the  remainder 
WQA  derived  from  school  fees  and  from  charitable  contributions. 

Of  the  45,309  conscripts  examined  in  1876,  8,246  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,015 
could  read  only,  19,288  could  read  and  write,  15,222  had  received  a  higher  education 
than  those  just  mentioned,  and  538  were  not  reported  upon.  From  the  foregoing  it 
appears  that  76.17  per  cent,  could  read  and  write  and  that  4.45  could  read  only. 

Secondary  schoola  (^les  mayennca), — The  number  of  these  schools  was  198  in  I>eoeni- 
ber,  1875,  viz :  10  royal  athenoeums,  50  middle  class  schools  supported  by  the  state, 
31  communal  schools  aided  by  the  state,  3  exclusively  communal  schools,  84  schools 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  and  20  private  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  aU 
these  establishments  was  17,881  in  1876,  against  11,922  in  1860.  The  government  o<m- 
tributed  1,443,447  francs  to  secondary  schools  in  1876. 

Superior  education. — Belgium  has  four  universities,  viz,  two  state  universities  and 
two  free  universities.  The  former  are  situated  at  Ghent  and  Li^ge,  and  the  latter  at 
Brussels  and  Louvain.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  in  each  fiie- 
ulty  of  the  universities  at  different  periods : 


State  anivcrsitics. 

Free  nnivoraitiea. 

Facalty  of — 

Ghent. 

Li«ge. 

Bmssela. 

Loav4in. 

1839-'40. 

1876-'77. 

1839-'40. 

1876-'77. 

1839-'40. 

1878-77. 

1839-*40. 

1878-'77. 

PhUosophy  and  Ut- 

eratare* 
Scienoea ........... 

83 

74 
61 
87 

87 

54 
98 
82 

88 

45 
84 

81 

95 

174 
198 
183 

43 

37 
148 

51 

60 

117 
197 
242 

105 

80 

100 

82 

44 

108 
198 

Law 

828 

Medicine 

808 

Theoloinr 

184 

^UW«V|^J     ...••..... 

Total 

225 

280 

228 

830 

279 

815             490 

1,081 
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The  expenditures  of  the  two  state  nniveisities  amonnted  to  1,026,240  francs  in  1876. 

8du>oU  ofjine  arta, — Belgium  has  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  with  1,661 
pnpils;  78  academies  and  schools  of  design  in  varions  localities,  with  10.106  pupils;  2 
large  conserratories  of  music  at  Brussels  and  Li^ge,  with  916  and  618  students;  and  86 
smaller  conservatories  and  schools  of  music,  with  7,905  pupils. 

Military  9choola. — ^The  military  schools  for  training  officers  of  the  army  and  the 
regimental  schools  for  the  further  instruction  of  common  soldiers  were  attended  by 
6,345  pnpils  in  1S75.  There  are,  besides,  courses  for  illiterate  soldiers,  which  were 
attended  by  7,914  individuals  in  1875-76.  The«school  for  the  children  of  soldiers,  at 
Alost,  had  in  December,  1875,  275  pupils. 

Sdiools  of  agrioiUtwrey  horticulturCf  and  veterinary  eurgery, — ^These  schools,  which  are 
state  institutions,  had,  in  1876-77,  215  xmpils,  viz :  The  school  of  veterinary  surgery 
at  Brussels  96,  the  agricultural  institute  at  Gembloux  61,  the  practical  school  of  hor- 
ticulture at  Yilvorde  23,  and  the  horticultural  school  at  Ghent  35.  These  four  insti- 
tutions in  1875  issued  208  diplomas  of  capacity. 

Dbdcau:,  eonstitatknial monarchy:  Area,  14,553  aqnare  miles;  popTilation,  1,008,000.    Capital,  Copen- 
hagen ;  population,  250,000. 

Primary  echools. — The  number  of  primary  country  schools  is  2,781 ;  the  number  of 
male  teachers,  2,929 ;  the  number  of  female  teachers,  59 ;  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  200,761;  the  number  of  children  attending  public  schools,  194,198;  and 
the  number  of  children  attending  private  schools,  13,994 ;  making  the  total  number  of 
ehildren  under  instruction  208,192.  The  number  of  primary  schools  in  cities  is  113, 
with  422  male  and  54  female  teachers,  and  23,353  pnpils;  6,161  pupils  attend  the  Real- 
achulen. 

Teachen^  $eminarieB, — Denmark  has  5  teachers'  seminaries,  with  233  students. 

Secondary  echoola, — ^The  total  number  of  secondary  schools  is  26, 15  of  which  are  Gym- 
nasien.    The  number  of  teachers  is  314. 

Stiperior  editoation, — ^The  University  of  Copenhagen  has  60  professors  and  1,250  stn< 
dents,  20  of  whom  are  females.    The  university  library  contains  275,000  volumes. 

Special  education, — Denmark  has  for  special  education  a  royal  veterinary  and  agricult- 
ural school,  with  16  professors  and  about  200  students ;  a  polytechnic  school,  with  13 
professors  and  150  students;  2  academies  of  fine  arts,  1  technical  school,  8  navigation 
schools,  a  military  academy,  and  the  usual  institutions  for  the  unfortunate. 

RnoxD,  a  dependency  of  Bnaeia:  Area,  144,222  square  miles ;  population,  1,857,035.   Capital,  Holsing- 

fors;  population,  34,579. 

Reorganization  of  the  schooU. — An  imperial  decree  of  April  28, 1876,  ordered  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Gymnasien,  and  their  gradual  combination  with  the  recently  established 
higher  elementary  schools,  which  received  afterward  the  name  of  elementary  institutes 
(alkeisopistot).  In  1875  these  institutes  had  236  teachers  and  2,4*4^  pnpils.  There 
were  besides  several  female  schools,  with  732  pupils. 

Frakcb,  repuhllo:  Area,  201,000  square  miles;  population,  36,102,921.    Capital,  Paris;  population, 

1.988,806;  minister  of  public  instruction,  M.  Bardoux. 

Education  at  Paris, — The  city  of  Paris  has  spent,  since  1875,  25,000,000  francs  for  the 
improvement  of  the  primary  schools.  There  are  now  140  schools  for  boys,  14*2  schools 
for  girls,  and  113  infant  schools,  with  a  total  number  of  117,946  pupils.  Of  these  in- 
stitutions, 141  are  under  the  control  of  religious  persons  and  254  under  lay  teachers. 

Teachere'  examinations, — During  the  year  1876, 2,559  male  candidates  presented  them- 
selves for  examination,  of  whom  1,758  foiled  to  pass.  The  female  candidates  were 
more  successful :  of  4,548,  more  than  one-half,  2,487,  received  diplomas. 

Kew  university, — ^The  Association  Protestante  of  Paris  has  resolved  to  establish.  «Ji 
independent  university  (university  libre)  similar  to  those  at  BrusseVB  oaCi'^aOxY^. 
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Women  at  the  university, — The  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Paris  states,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  dean  of  an  English  medical  school,  tliat> 
since  1865,  32  women  have  entered  the  school.  Of  this  number  9  have  obtained  diplo- 
mas and  23  are  still  at  their  studies.  The  nationality  of  the  students  was :  English, 
6 ;  Russian,  12 ;  and  French,  5.  The  dean  says  that  the  conduct  of  these  ladies  has 
been  blameless  and  their  devotion  to  their  studies  remarkable. 

New  school  law. — The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  project  of  a  school  law,  prepared 
by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  and  laid  before  the  assembly  by  M.  Bardoox, 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts : 

Article  I.  Every  commune  has  the  right  to  establish  absolute  gratuity  in  her  pub- 
lic schools. 

Art.  II.  Communes  which  do  not  wish  the  assistance  of  the  state  for  the  establish- 
ment  of  free  schools  have  to  defray  expenses  for  this  purpose  from  their  own  resources. 

Art.  III.  State  subsidies  are  granted  to  communes  in  case  the  school  tax  does  not 
suffice  to  cover  the  expenses  for  public  instruction.  The  minimum  of  taxation  shall 
be  4  centimes  in  the  fi^nc  [of  the  taxes  raised] ;  the  maximum,  10  centimes. 

Art.  IY.  As  soon  as  absolute  gratuity  is  established  in  a  commune  it  must  be 
applied  to  all  her  public  schools  without  distinction.  Under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances the  local  authorities  may,  with  the  permission  of  the  minister  of  public  instrao- 
tion,  make  a  temporary  exception  to  this  rule. 

Art.  v.  The  mode  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  in  communes  which  desire  state 
subsidies  under  the  present  law  shall  be  regulated  by  a  special  decree  of  the  ministera 
in  conncil. 

Art.  VI.  The  provisions  of  all  former  laws,  as  far  as  they  are  contrary  to  the  pres- 
ent law,  are  hereby  repealed. 

School  of  art  ajid  manufacture  at  Paris. — ^This  school  is  intended  to  qualify  young  men 
for  special  professions  and  trades,  and  to  impart  aptness,  general  intelligence,  and  a 
taste  for  seeking  knowledge.  The  course  of  instruction  is  limited  to  three  yeai% 
during  which  period  it  is  obligatory.  It  includes  lectures,  daily  examuiations,  draw- 
ing and  graphic  exercises,  chemical  manipulations,  working  in  stone  and  wood,  physioB 
and  mechanics,  and  the  construction  of  buildings  and  other  works.  The  students  are, 
in  addition,  expected  to  visit  the  workshops  and  manufactories.  They  board  and  lodge 
at  respectable  private  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  schooL  Every  year 
there  are  general  examinations  in  each  branch  of  science  and  art.  The  students  of 
the  third  year  are  allowed  to  compete  for  diplomas,  a  programme  of  examination  being 
made  out  for  each  specialty.  The  number  of  students  annually  entering  the  school  la 
fix)m  175  to  200. 

Agricultural  educaUon. — France  has,  for  agricultural  education,  a  farm  school  in  each 
department,  a  higher  agricultural  (central)  school,  and  a  national  agronomic  institute, 
a  sort  of  normal  school  of  agriculture.  The  farm  schools  are  intended  to  furnish 
a  good  example  of  tillage  to  the  farmers  of  the  district  and  to  form  agriculturists 
capable  of  working  intelligently  as  farmers  or  overseers.  The  schools  are  open  to 
pupils  of  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  who  have  received  a  good  primary  educatioo. 
The  officers  or  teachers  selected  and  paid  by  the  government  are  a  director,  a  head 
workman,  a  nursery  gardener,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  several  special  assistantSy 
such  as  shepherds,  silk  growers,  &c.  The  special  course  extends  through  three  years. 
The  director  works  the  farm  school  at  his  own  risk,  and  must  so  conduct  it  as  not  only 
to  give  a  good  example  of  tillage  but  as  profitable  a  return  of  crops  as  other  £Bbrms. 
The  farm  schools  were  attended  in  1876  by  about  1,000  students. 

GSBMANT,  ooDstltatloiuil empire:  Area,  212,091  aqnare  miles;  population,  42,727,860.    Capital,  Beriin; 

population,  066,858. 

The  different  States  which  comprise  the  German  empire  contain  60,000  popular 
schools  (Yolksschulen)  with  6,000,000  pupils,  3:^  Gymnasien,  14  Progymnasien,  484 
Kealschulen,  and  a  large  number  of  private  and  special  schools.  The  empire  itielf 
exercises  no  control  over  education,  the  administration  of  which  is  left  to  the  sevenil 
States. 
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For  superior  edncation  Gennany  has  21  tmiversities.  The  following  tahle  gives  in 
alphabetical  oider  a  list  of  these  universities  and  the  number  of  professors  and  stu- 
dents in  1877: 

lAat  of  German  un%verriUe$  in  1877. 


TJniTenities. 


Beriin 

Bonn 

Bredan 

Krlangen ... 
Trdborg  ... 

Giesaen 

Gottingen  .. 
Greifiwalfl  . 

Halle 

Heid^berg  . 

Jena 

Kiel 

SSnif^beig 

Leipzig 

Uarbarg ... 

Mnnidi 

AlftnBter.... 
Bostoek.... 
StTMslmrg. 
Tiibingen... 
Wurslmrg.. 

• 

Total 


236 

U9 

105 

50 

55 

58 

122 

62 

104 

110 

75 

64 

83 

158 

70 

122 

20 

39 

92 

80 

71 


il 


4,311 
986 

1,256 
431 
850 
847 
934 
510 
857 
834 
586 
243 
630 

2,938 
403 

1,312 
325 
152 
658 

1,103 

1.106 


1,922 


20,282 


Pedagogy  in  German  universiUeB, — The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  lectures  a 
week  on  pedagogy  in  the  various  German  universities :  Berlin,  6 ;  Bonn,  4 ;  Breslau,  3 ; 
£rlangen,4;  Freiburg,  3;  Giessen,  3;  Guttingen,6;  Greifswald,  4 ;  Halle,  5;  Heidel- 
berg, 3 ;  Jena,  13 ;  Kiel,  3 ;  Leipzig,  8 ;  Miinster,  4 ;  Tiibingen,  5 ;  Wiirzbnrg,  4. 

!ZbeifcitioaZ  and  industrial  schools  in  Germany. — In  Saxony,  contrary  to  a  practice  almost 
universal  elsewhere  in  Germany,  instruction  fur  trades  and  for  business  is  made  to 
follow  immediately  that  of  the  daily  primary  school.  To  this  circumstance  is  due  the 
establishment  of  the  schools  of  building  at  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  other  places,  of  the 
gronp  of  special  schools  at  Chemnitz  intended  to  give  preparation  for  mechanical, 
manufacturing,  and  chemical  industries,  industrial  art,  &c.,  and,  in  addition,  uf  a 
great  number  of  lower  schools  for  weaving,  lace  making,  needle  work,  and  wood  carv- 
ing. 

In  North  Germany  the  model  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  all  grades  is  that 
of  Hamburg.  The  general  school  and  the  special  school  for  building,  open  in  the 
evening  and  on  Sunday  for  apprentices  and  workmen  and  every  day  to  pupils  who 
have  the  time  at  their  disposal,  imparts  remarkable  instruction  in  all  respects.  The 
industrial  school  for  girls,  which  was  founded  in  1867,  is  managed  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  with  a  success  equally  marked. 

Of  all  countries  in  Germany,  WUrtemberg  was  the  first  to  give  large  development 
to  popular  industrial  instruction.  The  great  special  school  for  building  at  Stuttgart 
nombers  700  students,  of  whom  it  demands  for  admission  only  a  thorough  primary 
instniction  or  the  qualification  of  apprentices  or  workmen  in  this  branch  of  industry. 
The  state  aids  the  school  by  a  yearly  appropriation  of  (16,000.  T\i^  cowioi^  t^c^\m 
ftom  two  to  five  years.     Wiirtemberg  baa  also  seyeial  good  achoola  lot  ^^Ok.'vVn^^  ^1 
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which  three  received  awards  for  excellent  methods  at  the  Yienna  Exposition.  In  aU, 
there  are  fifty  industrial  schools  in  Wtirteniberg.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  has  abe 
had  very  good  industrial  schools  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  these  have  exercdaed 
a  marked  influeuce  on  the  industries  of  the  country. 

Although  introducing  this  kind  of  practical  instruction  at  a  later  date  than  some  of 
the  neighboring  countries,  Bavaria  already  possesses  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  industrial  schools,  some  of  them  elementary,  Just  beyond  primary  schools ;  othen 
somewhat  higher,  eight  of  them  serving  as  model  schools  for  eight  districts;  and  still 
another  devoted  to  special  industries,  as  building,  the  construction  of  machines,  draw- 
ing and  sculpture  applied  to  the  making  of  furniture  and  objects  of  art  of  all  kinds. 

The  single  polytechnic  association  of  the  district  of  Wiirzburg  has  established 
within  a  few  years  HI  industrial  schools  or  courses,  of  which  16  are  for  appresitices 
and  workmen.  These  different  establishments  employ  315  teachers,  and  teach  German, 
French,  writing,  book-keeping,  arithmetic  and  the  metric  system  with  s][>ecial  refer- 
ence to  application  to  commercial  affairs,  geometry,  design,  modelling,  outlines  of 
natural  history,  hygiene,  political  economy,  &c. 

a.  BADE5,  grand  dncbj :  Area^  5,851  Bqnare  mfles ;  popnlAtion,  1,507,179.   Capital,  Carlsmhe ;  popolatiflB, 
42,895.    Director  of  tbo  superior  coancil  of  education,  Dr.  Q.  Kokk. 

By  the  law  of  September  18,  1876,  Baden  has  introduced  the  so  called  mixed  school 
system.  Children  of  all  denominations  now  attend  the  same  school  and  no  sectarian 
schools  are  tolerated  in  the  grand  duchy.  Tl^e  same  law  of  187G  makes  gymnast 
exercises  compulsory  in  all  the  popular  schools ;  the  communes  are  required  to  fup* 
nish  a  hall  and  the  necessary  gymnastic  apparatus. 

h.  Bayabia,  constitutional  monarchy:   Area,   29,293  square  miles;  population,  5,022,390.     Cai>itld, 
Munich ;  population,  108,829.    Minister  of  public  iostruction,  Dr.  von  Lntz. 

Bavaria  has  7,016  primary  schools,  with  10,.'i99  teachers  and  841,304  pupils;  1,671 
industrial  schools  for  girls,  with  1,837  teachers  and  71,635  pupils ;  11  teachers'  semi- 
naries, with  786  students;  and  35  preparatory  normal  schools,  with  1,276  students. 
For  secondary  education  there  are  75  Latin  schools,  with  748  teachers  and  6,738 
pupils ;  28  Gymnasien,  with  438  teachers  and  2,640  students ;  and  6  Realgymnadenf 
with  66  teachers  and  362  students.  The  36  technological  schools  number  426  pio- 
fessors  and  3,745  students,  and  the  260  professional  evening  schools  have  827  profesaois 
and  14,501  students.  There  are  besides  2  schools  of  art,  with  40  professors  and  475 
students ;  a  central  school  of  forestry,  with  6  professors  and  1:  5  students;  947  epedal 
agricultural  schools,  with  18,260  pupils;  and  78  charitable  institutions,  with  3,000 
inmates.  The  society  for  the  assistance  of  teachers'  orphans  in  Bavaria  had  in  1876 
a  capital  of  $50,000;  the  annual  expenses  amount  to  about  |U,000. 

e.  Pbcbsia,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area^  137,066  square  miles;  population.  25,742,404.     Capital, 
Berlin ;  population,  966,858.    Minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  Falk. 

New  school  latr. — The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  had  various  projects  for 
a  new  school  law  under  consideration  for  some  time,  but  no  definite  action  has  as  yet 
been  taken.  The  financial  question  seems  to  offer  considerable  difficulties.  Statesmen 
are  discussing  the  question  whether  the  state,  the  province,  the  district,  or  the  com- 
mune should  bear  the  expenses  of  public  education.  The  ministry  favors  a  division  of 
the  expense  between  the  province  and  the  commune,  the  former  to  pay  the  teachen^ 
salaries  and  pensions  and  the  latter  the  cost  of  buildings  and  grounds. 

Statistics, — The  condition  of  education  continues  excellent.  There  are  at  preaent  in 
the  kingdom  34,988  primary  schools,  with  57,228  classes,  57,9:i6  teachers,  and  4,007,776 
pupils;  176  teachers'  seminaries  and  other  normal  courses,  with  7,453  pupils;  37 
schools  for  deaf-mutes,  with  179  classes,  235  teachers,  and  2,351  pupils ;  13  schools  for 
the  blind,  with  31  classes,  88  teachers,  and  560  pupils;  215  higher  female  schools,  with 
1^355  classes,  2,206  teachers,  and  43,247  pupils;  90  higher  burgher  schools,  with  808 
teachers  and  15,971  pnpils^  17  Bealschulen  of  the  second  oxder,  with  312  teachexs  and 
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6;S86  fltndents;  79  ReaUchnlen  of  the  first  order,  with  1,399  teachers  and  31,249  stu- 
dents; 33  Progymnasien,  with  265  teachers  and  3,900  students;  228  Gymnasien,  with 
3,744  teachers  and  74,606  students;  81  a^cultnral  and  horticultural  schools,  with  3^ 
teachers  and  2,042  students ;  6  schools  of  forestry,  with  27  teachers  and  237  students; 
35  schools  of  mining,  with  79  teachers  and  989  students;  45  technical  and  industrial 
■chools,  with  520  teachers  and  8,958  students;  9  schools  of  building,  with  143  teachers 
and  3,184  students;  12  schools  of  commerce,  with  90  teachers  and  1,649  students;  31 
navigation  schools,  with  1,007  students;  and  several  military  and  naval  schools.  At 
the  examination  for  the  army  in  1876,  2,749  recruits  out  of  77,194  were  without  a 
mfficient  primary  training. 

Supervision. — During  the  last  three  years  the  clerical  school  inspectors  have  nearly 
all  been  replaced  by  lay  inspectors,  of  whom  thtTC  are  now  161  in  the  kingdom. 

Education  in  Berlin, — Special  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  city  of  Berlin  to  raise 
the  schools  to  the  highest  point  possible.  The  following  data  concerning  that  city 
will  be  found  of  interest:  The  public  populiur  schools  (offentliche  Yolksschulen)  and 
the  higher  female  schools  (hohero  T5chtorschulen)  are  under  the  control  of  the  city 
school  board,  which  also  superintends  all  the  private  schools.  The  higher  public  schools 
for  boys  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  municipal  authority.  Berlin  had  in  De- 
cember, 1876,  250  schools,  viz:  159  public  schools  (13  Gymnasien,  10  Roalschulcn,  5 
higher  female  schools,  20  lower  preparatory  schools,  95  communal  schools,  16  schools 
under  the  control  of  societies,  churches,  &c.),  2  Jewish  schools,  and  89  private  schools. 
The  communal  schools  have  together  1,265  classes,  with  67,955  pupils,  or  about  54  to 
each  class.  The  larger  school  in  Berlin  has  20  classes,  with  1,169  pupils.  The  staff 
of  teachers  of  communal  schools  consists  of  95  head  teachers,  with  an  average  salary 
of  $1,200,  a  free  dwelling,  or  $200,  and  fuel;  864  class  teachers,  with  an  average  salary 
of  $800;  and  310  female  teachers,  with  an  average  salary  of  $500.  The  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  city  of  Berlin  for  primary  education  amounted  to  $1,134,436  in  1876. 

dL  Saxont,  canstitiitional  moiiarchy :  Area,  6,777  sqoare  miles ;  popiilatifm,2, 760,586.    Capital,  Dresden; 
population,  197,295.    Minister  of  public  instmction.  Dr.  von  Gerber. 

Saxony  has  made  the  so  called  complementary  schools  (Fortbildungsschnlen)  com- 
pulsory for  every  youth  below  the  age  of  17  who  does  not  attend  a  day  school.  In 
poor  localities  the  expenses  of  these  schools  are  defrayed  by  the  government.  The 
instmction  is  generally  given  in  the  evening  and  on  Sunday.  Besides  these  establish- 
ments several  popular  schools  of  agriculture  and  industry  have  been  founded,  as  also 
a  large  number  of  evening  schools  for  girls,  in  which  German,  arithmetic,  needle- 
work, natural  history,  and  cookery  are  taught.  Saxony  has  at  present  19  teachers' 
soninaries,  to  the  support  of  which  the  government  annually  contributes  $405,000.. 
The  director  of  a  seminary  receives  a  salary  of  4,875  marks  (1  ihark=23.8  cents); 
the  first  assistant  teachers  receive  froin  2,000  to  4,200  marks  and  the  second  assistant 
teachers  from  1,200  to  1,800  marks.  All  of  them  receive,  besides,  a  free  dwelling  and 
fuel. 

«.  WObtembbbo,  oonstitational  monarchy:  Area,  7,675  square  miles;  population,  1,881,505.     Capital] 
Stnttpirt ;  population,  107,273.    Director  of  the  chief  education  department.  Dr.  von  Iloemer. 

The  most  important  event  in  Wtlrtemberg  during  the  last  year  was  probably  the 
official  investigation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  schools.  Commissions  were  ap- 
pointed to  visit  every  school  in  the  kingdom.  The  commissioners  were  specially 
charged  to  examine  not  only  the  school-houses  but  also  the  surrounding  dwellings  and 
grounds,  which  are  frequently  in  a  dangerous  condition.  They  had  also  to  ascertain 
whether  the  pupils  had  the  necessary  amount  of  space,  light,  and  fresh  air  in  the 
school  rooms,  whether  the  school  benches  were  properly  constructed,  &c.  The  results 
of  this  inTestigation  will  be  published,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  great  number  of 
aehool-honses  will  have  to  be  entirely  torn  down,  and  that  better  school  furniture  will 
be  introduced.   • 

There  is  at  present  in  Wiirtemberg  a  great  lack  of  teachers.    In  some  <^oniY[i\rci»^. 
there  are  150  to  165  pupils  to  one  teacher,  and  in  some  more  than'ilOO. 
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Gbsat  BBXTADf  AifD  Ibslastd,  constitiitional  monarchy:  Area,  121,805  square  mflea;  popvlalioii, 
83,805,410.    Capital,  London ;  population,  8,266,087.^0.  Bnoland  AMD  Wauu. 

Elementary  day  schooh, — In  the  year  ending  Angost  31,  1876,  the  inspectois  visited 
14,273  day  schools  in  England  and  Wales  to  which  annual  grant-s  were  made,  con- 
taining 20,782  departments  under  separate  teachers,  and  furnishing  accommodation, 
at  8  square  feet  of  superficial  area  per  child,  for  3,426,318  pupils.  There  were  on  the 
x^gisters  the  names  of  2,943,774  children,  of  whom  1,041,219  were  under  7  years  of 
age,  1,799,785  between  7  and  13,  and  102,770  above  13.  Of  these  pupils,  2,41^,211 
were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  and  an  average  of  1,984,573  were  in  daily  ai- 
tendance  throughout  the  year ;  1,783,303,  having  made  the  requisite  number  of  attend- 
ances, were  qualified  to  bring  grants  to  their  schools,  501,497  without  individual 
examination  and  1,281,806  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ;  1,142,612  were  actually  presented  for  such  examination,  and,  while 
666,303  passed  the  prescribed  test  without  failure  in  any  one  of  the  three  sulijects, 
87.09  pupils  out  of  every  100  examined  passed  in  reading,  79.42  in  writing,  and  70.15 
in  arithmetic. 

The  inspectors  also  visited  602  schools  which  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which 
annual  grants  are  made.  In  these  schools  36,088  pupils  were  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection. 

Elementary  night  schooh. — The  night  schools  examined  during  the  year  were  1,474  in 
number ;  on  the  average,  49,858  pupils  above  12  years  of  age  were  in  attendance  each 
night ;  48,001  pupils  were  qualified  for  examination  by  having  made  the  required  num- 
ber of  attendances  during  the  night  school  session.  Of  these,  39,076  were  actually 
examined,  and  out  of  every  100  pupils  so  examined  88  passed  in  reading,  70.94  in 
writing,  and  58.66  in  arithmetic. 

Training  colleges, — The  inspectors  found  23,053  certificated  teachers  at  work  in  the 
aided  schools,  while  the  40  training  colleges  were  attended  by  3,007  students. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  shows  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  fteriod  whioh  hai 
•elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  elementary  education  act  of  1870: 


Bttimated  population 

UTomber  of  achoola  inapeoted. 
Annual  grant  aohoida : 


Day... 
Night. 


Kumber  of  departmenta  < 

Aooonunodation  <  _  _,  ,  ^     ,      *  * 
c  Night  achoola 

Present  at  examination: 

Day  scholan 

Night  seholara 

Average  attendance: 

Day  acholars ■ 

Night  scholars • 

STnmber  of  teachers : 

Certificated 

Assistant 

Pupa , 

Studying  in  training  oollegea . . . 
Simple  inspection  schools : 

Accommodation 

Present  at  inspectioQ 

Average  attendance 


Year  ending  August  81 — 


1870. 


22,080,163 
8,910 

12,061 

2,504 

1,878,584 


1,484,766 
77,918 

1,152,889 
78,875 

12,467 
1,262 

14.304 
2,097 

53,982 
89,122 
16,599 


1878. 


28,856,414 
11,846 

15,929 

1.895 

2,582,549 


1,811,595 
85,621 

1,482,480 
45,973 

16^810 
1,970 

24,674 
2,896 

82,917 
62,496 
80,099 


1874. 


23,648,609 
18,168 

17,646 

1,432 

2,861,319 

10,507 

2,084,007 
86,720 

1,678,759 
48,690 

18,714 
2,489 

27,081 
2. 


91  160 
59,804 
82,192 


1875. 


28,944.460 
14,140 

19.246 

1,392 

8,146,424 

18,055 

2,221,745 
87, 666 

1,887,180 
48,382 

20.040 
2,713 

29,667 
2,975 

82.688 

'61,976 

2^906 


1878L 


24»  244,019 
14.911 

9Q178I 

1,474 

8,426.318 

14.810 

2,412.311 
41.183 

1,984.578 
49.856 

28,00 

8,171 

SS;281 

8,907 

67,471 
86,068 
28,160 
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School  oocomntodaHon. — The  schools  in  England  and  Wales  visited  by  the  inspectors, 
Trith  reference  to  annual  grants,  which  provided  in  1869  for  1,765,944  pnpils,  or  for 
8.34  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  were  in  1876  sufficient  for  3,426,318  pnpils,  or 
14.13  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population.  In  1876  accommodation  was  provided  by 
1,596  board  schools  for  556,150  pupils,  and  328,071  were  in  average  attendance.  The 
number  in  average  attendance  in  voluntary  schools  since  1809  has  increased  by 
593,503,  or  55.83  per  cent. 

School  attendance, — The  average  attendance  In  aided  schools  (day  and  night)  has  risen 
from  1,225,764  in  1870  to  2,034,431  in  1876.  There  were,  in  1876,  2,943,774  names  of 
day  scholars  on  the  registers  of  inspected  day  schools,  of  whom  2,412,211  were  pre^nt 
on  the  day  of  inspection,  and  this  is  the  number  of  children,  out  of  at  least  four  and  a 
half  millions  for  whom  elementary  schools  are  required,  who  received  more  or  less 
of  efficient  instruction  in  such  schools.  Of  the  1,041,219  day  pupils  below  7,  only 
501,497  had  made  the  number  of  attendances  required  to  bring  grants  to  their  schools. 
Of  the  1,902,555  pnpils  above  7  borne  on  the  registers  of  aided  schools,  1,135,517  day 
pupils  attended  250  times  and  upwards;  105,791  attended  150  times  and  upwards ;  and 
40,498  pupils  attended  150  times.  There  are  two  and  a  half  millions  of  children  be- 
tween  the  ages  of  7  and  13  who,  as  appears  from  the  tables  of  the  registrar  general, 
might  be  found  in  elementary  schools.  Much  remains  to  be  done  to  secure  the  regular 
attendance  at  school  of  a  large  number  of  children  who  ought  to  be,  but  are  not,  under 
daily  instruction. 

Teaching  force. — The  14,273  elementary  day  schools  in  England  and  Wales  Inspected 
in  1876  provided  accommodation,  in  20,782  departments,  for  3,426,318  pupils.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  these  schools  amounted  to  1,984,573,  so  that  each  depart- 
ment, while  providing  accommodation  for  165  pupils,  had  an  average  attendance  of 
only  95.  It  has  been  calculated  that  under  the  operation  of  the  education  acts  the 
average  attendance  will  rise  to  120;  and,  assuming  that  at  least  3,250,000  children 
hi  England  and  Wales  ought  to  be  in  daily  attendance  at  public  elementary  schools, 
it  would  follow  that  about  27,000  separate  departments  under  certificated  teachers 
will  be  required  as  the  general  school  supply  of  the  country. 

There  were  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1869,  12,842  pupil  teachers,  1,236  assistant 
teachers,  and  12,027  certificated  teachers  at  work  in  schools  under  inspection.  These 
numbers  by  the  31st  of  December,  1876,  had  risen  to  30,626  pupil  teachers,  2,921  assist- 
ant, and  23,328  certificated  teachers;  while  the  pupil  teachers  in  the  first  of  the  five 
years  of  their  service  have  increased  from  3,392  in  1869  to  6,676  in  1876.  The  extent 
to  which  the  training  colleges  have  contributed  to  the  existing  supply  of  efficient 
teachers  in  England  and  Wales  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  10,554  masters  employed 
in  schools  in  1875-76,  6,437,  or  61  per  cent.,  had  been  trained  for  two  years;  1,220,  or 
11.6  per  cent.,  for  one  year;  and  361,  or  3.4  per  cent.,  for  less  than  one  year;  while 
S,536,  or  24  per  cent. ,  were  untrained.  In  like  manner,  of  12,499  schoolmistresses,  6, 435, 
or  51.6  per  cent.,  had  been  trained  for  two  years;  1,168,  or  9.3  per  cent.,  for  one  year; 
289,  or  2.3  per  cent.,  for  less  than  one  year;  and  4,607,  or  36.8  ]>er  cent.,  were  untrained. 
The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  salaries  of  certain 
ipecified  amounts : 

Salariee  of  eerUfloated  teachers  for  the  pear  ending  dugusi  31, 1876. 


Under  £60 146 

£50  and  less  than  £75 1,196 

£75  and  lees  than  £100 3,198 

£100  and  less  than  £150 3,952 

£160  and  less  than  £200 1,118 

£200  and  less  than  £250 349 

£250  and  less  than  £300 96 

£300  and  over ^ 

ToUH •  ••••  \^,Wl 
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WOMBir. 

Under  £40 786 

£40  and  less  than  £45 6d8 

£45  and  less  than  £50 738 

£50  and  less  than  £75 i 6,281 

£75  and  less  than  £100 8,611 

£100  and  less  than  £150 830 

£150  and  less  than  £200 88 

£800  and  over 9 

Total 11,905 

Local  organization. — Since  the  year  1873  the  school  hoards  have  made  consider- 
able additions  to  the  school  supply  of  the  country.  In  the  year  ending  Angnst  31, 
1876^  the  number  of  board  schools  increased  from  1,140  to  1,604,  while  the  accommo- 
dation in  those  schools  rose  from  337,227  to  556,539,  and  the  average  attendance  from. 
231,381  to  333,234.  Boards  have  been  established  in  London,  which  has  a  population 
of  3/266,987  ;  in  123  boroughs,  with  a  population  of  5,543,956;  and  in  1,667  parishes, 
with  a  population  of  4,018,883.  The  total  population  under  school  boards  is  thus 
12,829,381. 

The  following  items  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Sir  Charles  Reed,  of  September  26, 
1^77 :  Number  of  schools  under  the  London  school  board,  242 ;  number  of  departments, 
592;  nimiber  of  places,  163,008 ;  being  an  increase  since  last  year  of  25  schools,  86  de- 
partments, and  29,323  school  places.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  was  164,814 ; 
average  daily  attendance,  132,956,  or  80.9  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  roll. 

By  the  1st  of  April,  1877,  by-laws  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children  at  school 
had  been  sanctioned  by  Her  M^esty,  on  the  application  of  the  school  boards  in  Lon- 
don, with  a  population  of  3,266,987 ;  in  109  municipal  boroughs,  with  a  population  of 
5,45.3,724;  and  in  612  civil  parishes,  with  a  population  of  2,500,652— total,  11,281,363. 

Compulsory  attendance  under  by-laws  is  now  the  law  for  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  for  about  84  per  cent,  of  the  whole  borough 
population. 

JSchool  attendance  committees, — The  elementary  education  act  of  1876,  which  came 
into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1877,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  school 
attendance  committee  for  every  borough  and  parish  for  which  a  school  board  has  not 
been  elected.  Such  committees  have  been  appointed  in  all  but  3  of  the  106  munici- 
pal boroughs  which  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  school  boards. 

b.  IBKLAND :  Popnlation  in  1876,  5,817,416.    Capital,  Dablin ;  population,  814,666. 

According  to  the  official  report  for  the  year  1875,  the  number  of  pupils  of  national 
schools  was  347,814,  taught  by  9,929  teachers  and  assistants  and  288  teachers  of  needle- 
"vork.    The  convent  schools  had  37,056  pupils  and  1,681  teachers. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  young  offenders  under  detention  in 
reformatory  schools  during  1876  as  compared  with  1875 :  the  number  of  inmates  being 
^35  boys  and  225  girls,  1,099  in  all,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1875 ;  and  860  boys  and 
839  girls,  1,160  in  all,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1876 — showing  a  decrease  of  61  on  the 
total  number  during  the  year.  The  number  of  certificated  industrial  schools  in  Ire- 
land on  the  31st  of  December,  1876,  was  50,  viz,  41  for  Catholics  and  9  for  Protestants. 
The  number  of  inmates  was  4,768,  viz,  1,841  boys  and  2,927  girls. 

e.  Scotland  :  Population  in  1876,  3,527,811.    Capital,  Edinburgh ;  popnlation,  215,146. 

In  December,  1875,  there  were  2,329  public  schools  under  school  boards  in  Scotland, 

with  307,955  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  233,130,  taught  by  3,418 

principal  teachers  and  assistants,  and  3,024  pupil  teachers.    There  were  165  evening 

schools,  having  12,343  pupils  on  the  roll  and  an  average  attendance  of  9,803.    In  these 

goboolB  there  were  203  principal  teachers,  103  aaoistant  teaiohers,  and  65  pupil  teaohen. 
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The  school  boards  report  that  doling  the  last  school  year,  in  carrying  ont  the  com- 
pulsory clauses  of  the  education  act,  7,499  parents  have  been  sununoned  to  appear  be- 
Ikne  their  respective  boards,  and  that  notice  has  been  sent  to  421  employers;  that  279 
jiaients  and  1  employer  have  been  prosecuted;  that  197  of  the  former  were  convicted, 
of  whom  135  were  fihed  and  20  imprisoned.  The  number  of  children  who  during  one 
jesr  have  been  brought  into  school  by  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  clauses  is  esti- 
mated at  28,054.  Of  these  children,  15,516  belong  to  towns  and  12,538  to  rural  par- 
ishee. 

EUmenUny  schools, —  In  the  year  ending  August  81,  1876,  the  inspectors  visited  2,817 
day  schools  to  which  annual  grants  were  made,  containing  3,051  departments  under 
separate  teachers  and  furnishing  accommodation  for  456,428  scholars.  There  were  on 
the  registers  of  these  schools  the  names  of  433,749  children,  of  whom  98,789  were  under 
7  years  of  age,  306,234  were  between  7  and  13,  and  28,726  were  above  13.  Of  these 
scholars,  376,647  were  present  on  the  day  of  the  inspector's  visit  to  their  respective 
achoolsy  while  329,083  were  in  daily  attendance  throughout  the  year. 

Qenerdl  staUaUos  of  education  in  Scotland, 


XMimated  population 

Xmnber  of  schools  inspeoted 

ABimsl  grant  schools: 

cDay 

■•"(Night 

( Night  schools 
Fnscmt  at  inspection: 

Day  scholaiB 

Night  scholars 

Average  attendance : 

Day  scholars 

Night  scholars « 

STnmber  of  teachers: 

Certificated 

Assistant 

Papa 

Stndjring  in  training  colleges 

Simple  inspectian  schools: 

Accommodation 

Present  at  inspection 

Average  attendance 


Year  ending  Angnst  31— > 


1878. 


8,430,023 
2,108 

2,807 

63 

294,072 


239,026 
2,773 

220,508 
8,449 

2,657 

4 

8,619 

756 

8,647 
3,200 
1,221 


1874. 


8,462,916 
2,609 

2,577 

102 

872,090 

1,179 

297.247 
4,645 

263,748 
6,555 

8,165 

66 

8,883 

822 

19,502 
17,329 
10,840 


1875. 


3,485,214 
2,900 

2,940 

196 

891,588 

819 

844,181 
9,186 

303,536 
10,628 

3,811 
129 

4,262 
950 

1^464 

13,537 

8,810 


1870. 


8, 527, 811 
2,924 

8,051 

258 

466.428 

1,949 

876,647 
13,908 

829,088 
15,354 

4,140 

160 

4,640 

1,023 

6,558 
6,577 
8,462 


Sekool  aUondanoe. — The  efforts  of  the  school  hoards  are  in  some  cases  hindered  hy 
the  serious  cost  of  prosecuting  parents  who  fail  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  hy  the  long  interval  (three  months)  that  must  elapse  after  a  conviction 
before  proceedings  can  be  taken  against  offenders. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  children  from  5  to  14  yean  of  age: 


Age. 

Number  of 
children. 

Number  of 
obildren 
ontheralL 

age. 

5  to  6 

00,824 
86,610 
85,853 
81,005 
70,880 
81,478 
76,022 
78,141 

76^  en 

82,774 
64,810 
66,383 

57,156 
67,040 
64.602 
46,876 
84,180 
16,802 

86.  ti 

6  to  7 

66.  or 

7  to  8 

8to0 

00178 

OtolO 

7L4i 

10  to  11 

67.00 

11  to  12 

6L06 

12  to  13 

43.74 

18  to  14 

2116 

Total 

737.834 

410,310 

6&66 

Gbbecb,  oonatitatioiiAl  monarchy:  Area,  10,041  square  miles;  population  in  1870,  1,457,804.    Capital, 

Athens;  population,  44,510. 

The  nnmber  of  primary  sohools  was,  in  1875, 1,227,  and  the  nnmber  of  pnpils,  81,449. 
For  secondary  education  there  were  15  gymnasia  and  144  Hellenic  grammar  schools, 
with 7,780 pupils;  23  private  institutions,  with  1,589 pupils;  and  10  higher  schools  £or 
girls,  with  900  pupils.    The  University  of  Athens  had  43  professors  and  1,352  atodenta. 

ITALT,  oonsUtntional  monarchy:  Area,  114,206  squaro  miles;  population  in  1877,  27,700,475.    CapltsX, 
Bome ;  population,  244,48^    Minister  of  public  instruction,  De  Sanctis. 

Primary  education  is  compulsory  throughout  Italy.  The  number  of  public  day 
schools  in  1877  was  37,642.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  9,560  private  schools. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  day  schools  was  2,299,758.  The  number  of  teachen 
of  public  schools  was  37,632.  The  normal  schools  numbered,  in  1875,  193,  and  the 
number  of  students,  8,460. 

For  secondary  education  there  were,  in  1875, 107  gymnasia,  with  9,296  pupHs,  and 
80  lyceums,  with  5,132  pupils. 

For  superior  education  Italy  bad,  in  1877,  17  state  universities,  viz:  Bologna,  551 
students;  Cagliari,72;  Cantania,  153;  Genoa,  440;  Maccrata,  47;  Messina,  96;  Albdena^ 
216;  Naples,  2,648;  Padua,  907;  Palermo,  360;  Parma,  187;  Pavia,  642;  Pisa,  553; 
Rome,  624;  Sassari,  77;  Siena,  153;  aud  Turin,  1,435.  The  foregoing  institutions  are 
entirely  supported  by  the  state.  There  were  besides  4  free  universities,  which  are 
supported  by  provinces  and  communes.  They  are  Camerino,  28  students;  FeiTar% 
57 ;  Perugia,  63;  and  Urbino,  55. 

NBTUERLAifDe,  ooostitutional  monarchy:  Area,  20,527  square  miles;  population  tn  1876^  8,886,491 

Ci^ital,  The  Hague;  population,  104,005. 

Primary  education, — The  condition  of  primary  schools  in  1875  is  reported  as  follows: 
The  total  number  of  public  and  private  schools  was  3,817,  with  11,975  teachers.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  same  year  was  487,070,  viz :  255,464  boys  and  231,606  girla. 
The  evening  and  review  schools  were  frequented  by  48,500  pupils,  viz,  26,689  males 
and  21,811  females. 

The  total  expenditure  for  primary  education  in  1875  was  7,127,001  florins  (the  florin 
=  38.5  cents).  Of  this  amount  698,465  florins  were  supplied  by  the  government  and 
the  rest  by  the  provinces  and  communes. 

The  minimum  salary  of  teachers  was  200  florins  and  the  maximum  3,000.    Thirty- 
six  teachers  received  pensions  in  1875,  the  minimum  being  100  florins  and  the  max- 
imum 1,134  florins. 
Jhiakers' seminaries, — In  1875  the  Netherlands  had  ^  atat/e  \AaicAi«R?  %QisiinasiiQa«  witb 
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295  stndentBy  33  of  whom  were  females.  The  expenditoie  for  the  seminaries  m  the 
same  year  was  126,605  florins. 

Infani  tckooU. — ^The  number  of  public  and  private  infant  schools  in  1875  was  705, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  2,222,  viz,  39  males  and  2,ld3  females.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  same  year  was  73,018^  viz,  38,852  boys  and  34,166  girls. 

Secondary  education, — According  to  the  official  report  for  1875-76,  the  total  number 
of  burgher  schools  was  35  and  the  number  of  pupils  3,992;  the  number  of  higher 
burgher  schools  was  51,  with  3,812  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  of  the  two  agricult- 
nra]  schools  was  28.    The  polytechnic  school  had  263  students. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  state  and  of  the  conmiunes  lor  secondary  education 
amounted  to  1,691,518  florins. 

Superior  instruction, — ^The  higher  institutions  of  learning  consist  of  the  universities 
■4  Leydcn,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  the  athensBums  of  Amsterdam  and  Deventer,  and 
the  so  called  Latin  schools,  the  number  of  which  is  51.  The  total  number  of  students 
in  the  universities  was,  in  1875-76,  1,684,  viz :  980  in  Leyden,  527  in  Utrecht,  and  177 
in  GroniDgen.  The  athen®nm  of  Amsterdam  had  381  students.  The  total  number  uf 
jmpilB  of  the  51  Latin  schools  was  1,260.  The  state  grant  for  higher  education  in 
187&-76  amounted  to  829,219  florins. 

Higher  eehools  for  girls, — ^The  number  of  higher  schools  for  girls  has  increased  from 
4  in  1874  to  9  in  1875.    The  total  number  of  pupils  was  in  the  latter  year  691. 

Drawing  schools, — ^The  Netherlands  have  also  39  drawing  schools,  with  168  teachers 
and  3,904  pupils ;  11  navigation  schools,  with  25  professors  and  541  students ;  2  schools 
ibrthe  blind,  with  120  inmates ;  a  school  for  deaf-mutes,  with  131  inmates ;  and  a  vet- 
erinary school^  with  49  students. 

POBTUOAL,  coDstitatiaiud  moiiArchy :  Area,  90,510  aqnare  miles ;  population,  4,429,332.    Capital,  Liabon; 

popnlation,  276,286. 


schools, — In  1862  there  were  in  Portugal  1,336  public  schools  for  boys  and 
127  for  girls.  In  1874  there  were  1,967  of  the  former  and  458  of  the  latter,  with  1,987 
male  and  458  female  teachers.    The  total  number  of  pupils  was  113,097. 

Secondary  schools, — There  are  17  secondary  schools,  called  lycenms,  with  6,883  pupils. 

Superior  education, —  For  sui)erior  education  Portugal  has  the  University  of  Coimbra 
and  several  polytechnic  and  other  special  schools.  The  imiversity  had,  in  1874,  947 
students. 

BCBSIA,  abeolute  monarchy:  Area,  8,444,766  sqnare  miles;  population,  85,685,945.    Capital^  St  Petera 

burg ;  population,  667,926. 

The  school  population  of  Russia  is  12,213,558,  viz,  5,803,656  boys  and  6,409,902  girls. 
Of  this  number  only  6.9  per  cent,  attend  schooL 

The  sum  assigned  in  the  budget  of  the  school  year  1877  for  education  is  15,971,289 
roubles  (the  rouble  =73.4  cents).  There  are  eight  universities  (not  reckoning  that  of 
Helsingfors,  in  Finland),  with  5,629  students.  Of  these  85  study  theology,  583  philoso- 
phy, 1,629  law,  30  Eastern  languages,  622  mathematics,  550  natural  sciences,  and  2,130 
medicine.  There  are  53  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  with  12,227 students;  195  Gymnasien 
and  Progymnasien,  with  50,701  pupils;  56  middle  class  schools,  with  10,888  pupils;  19 
military  schools,  of  which  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  given.  For  females  there  are 
323  Qymnasien  and  Progymnasien,  with  34,878  pupils.  The  nimiber  of  normal  schools. 
is  68  and  the  number  of  students  4,968.  The  total  number  of  elementary  schools  in 
operation  is  25,491,  with  1,074,559  pupils. 

9PAJK,  eoostitBttoiialiiMoaiohy:  Area,  182,758  aquare  miles;  population,  16,835,506.    Capital,  KadridS 

population,  475,785. 

Primary  eduooHon, — Spain  has  22,625  public  schools,  of  which  16,294  are  for  boya 
And  6,331  for  girls;  the  number  of  private  schools  is  5,135,  of  \<7li\ck  ^^^\  ^t^  I^t 
males  and  2,234  tor  females—making  a  total  of  27,760  primary  Bc\ioo\&«    *\^*^  xixmi^sKSC^ 
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of  male  pnpils  in  the  public  scIiooIb  was  745,686,  and  of  female  papils  441,773;  iwolrif^ 
a  total  of  1,187,459.  The  priyate  schools  have  194,513  pupils,  viz,  96,758  boys  and 
97,760  girls. 

SWSDBH,  oonstitatlozml  monarchy:  Area,  170,970  aqoare  miles ;  population,  4,429^712.    Ciqiita],  8toek> 

holm ;  population,  157,216. 

Elementary  schooU, — The  number  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  9  and  14  is  734,165. 
The  total  number  of  popular  elementary  schools  is  8,127  and  the  number  of  pupils 
842,098.  The  total  number  of  elementary  teachers  is  7,815,  of  whom  5,039  are  males 
and  2,776  females. 

Secondary  schooU, — For  secondary  education  Sweden  has  96  schools,  with  967  teach- 
ers and  12,245  pupils. 

Superior  education, — For  superior  education  there  are  two  universities,  viz:  Upsala, 
with  104  professors  and  1,480  students;  and  Lund,  with  69  professors  and  523  students. 

Special  education. — For  special  education  Sweden  has  two  polytechnic  schools,  a 
royal  academy  of  fine  arts,  a  pharmaceutical  institute,  a  forest  institute,  a  veterinaiy 
school,  and  a  school  for  midwives. 

SwnzKBLAKD,  Confederate  repabUc :  Area,  15,233  square  miles;  population,  2,750,854.    Capital,  Bene} 
population,  36,001.    Birector  of  the  federal  statistical  bureau,  Dr.  J.  J.  Kummer. 

Polytechnic  education. — The  federal  polytechnic  school  at  ZUrich  had,  in  1876,  690 
students,  against  701  in  the  preceding  year. 

Superior  education. — Switzerland  has  three  universities,  viz:  Basel,  with  65  pro- 
fessors and  199  students;  Berne,  with  77  professors  and  351  students;  and  Zfiiioh, 
with  79  professors  and  349  students. 

Education  of  teachers. — There  are  32  teachers'  seminaries.  The  course  of  study  in 
these  institutions  embraces  pedagogy,  religion,  German,  French,  arithmetic,  geome- 
try, history,  geography,  natural  history,  singing,  playing  on  musical  instromeints, 
penmanship,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  agriculture. 

Turret,  absolute  monarchy:  Area,  1,742,874  square  miles;  population,  31,080,738.    Ci^ital,  Constanti- 
nople; i>opulation,  800,000. 

A  law  relating  to  public  instruction,  designed  to  spread  education  over  the  empire, 
was  issued  by  the  government  in  October,  1869;  but  there  has  been  no  attempt  of  any 
kind  made  to  execute  the  law  in  subsequent  years. 

n.~ABiA. 

.Jafax,  absolute  monarchy:  Area,  156,604  square  miles;  i>opulation,  32,704,807.    Capital,  ToUo;  popa* 

lation,  674,447.    Acting  minister  of  education,  Tanaka-Fivjimaxo. 

The  following  account  of  education  in  Japan  is  condensed  from  the  third  annual 
report  of  the  minister  of  education,  dated  Tokio,  1877,  covering  the  transactions  of  the 
year  1875: 

Elementary  instruction. — The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  all  the  seven  grand 
school  districts  was  24,225,  of  which  21,988  were  public  and  2,237  private  schools. 
This,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  shows  an  increase  of  4,292  public  schools 
and  a  decrease  of  84  private  schools,  the  net  increase  being  4,208  schools.  The  total 
number  of  elementary  school  districts  was  45,778.  The  number  of  teachers  was  44,501, 
of  whom  40,511  were  male  and  538  female  teachers  of  public  schools,  and  3,196  were 
male  and  256  female  teachers  of  private  schools.  As  compared  with  the  preceding 
year  this  shows  an  increase  of  7,691  male  and  81  female  teachers  of  public  schools,  and 
a  decrease  of  192  male  and  an  increase  of  51  female  teachers  of  private  schools.  .  The 
total  number  of  pupils  was  1,926,126,  of  whom  1,377,591  were  male  and  426,438  female 
pui>ils  of  public  schools,  and  84,468  were  male  and  37,629  female  pupils  of  pxivaito 
i^choola.    ThJ8  ahowa  a  total  increase  since  last  year  of  211,358  pupils. 
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The  popalation  is  estimated  at  34,008,087,  of  whom  5,167,667  are  children  of  school 
age  (6-14),  or  15.2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  .  The  nnmber  of  children  of  school 
age  who  received  education  during  the  year  was  1,828,474,  and  the  number  of  those 
of  school  age  who  received  no  education  was  3,339,193.  Of  those  who  received  educa- 
tion, 1,365,305  were  males  and  463,169  were  females. 

Normal  tekooU. — The  number  of  normal  schools  was  90,  of  which  8  belonged  to  the 
government  and  82  were  instituted  by  local  authorities.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
of  normal  schools  was  588,  of  whom  583  were  males  and  5  females.  The  number  of 
students  was  7,696,  of  whom  7,589  were  males  and  107  females.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents to  whom  certificates  were  granted  by  the  government  normal  schools  was  232,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  received  certificates  from  local  normal  schools  was  about  665. 

ColUgtM, — The  Tokio  Kaiseigakko  had  40  professors,  of  whom  21  were  natives  and  19 
foreigners.  The  number  of  students  was  324.  The  annual  exi)enditure  of  the  college 
was  173,940  yen  (yen =99.7  cents). 

The  Tokio  Igakko  (medical  college)  had  29  professors  and  488  students.  The  total 
expenditure  during  the  year  was  112,462  yen. 

Besides  the  above  colleges,  there  are  6  schools  of  special  sciences  under  the  control 
of  local  authorities,  namely,  an  agricultural  school,  3  medical  schools,  a  school  of  law, 
and  a  school  of  surveying.  The  number  of  teachers  in  these  schools  was  10  and  of 
students  124. 

Foreign  language  ickooU, — The  foreign  language  schools  are  institutions  in  which 
students  arc  instructed  in  a  foreign  language  and  in  a  general  course  of  study  con- 
ducted in  that  language.  There  is  one  foreign  language  school  in  which  French, 
German,  Russian,  and  Chinese  are  taught.  Besides  this  institution,  there  are  96  for- 
eign language  schools  in  which  the  English  language  is  used,  4  in  which  French  and  2 
in  which  German  are  used;  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  all  these  schools,  411 — 341 
natives  and  70  foreigners.  The  number  of  pupils  was  6,765,  of  whom  6,392  were  males 
and  373  females. 

The  Tokio  female  school  was  greatly  enlarged.  The  nnmber  of  teachers  was  10  and 
of  pupils  127. 

Unanoes. — ^The  income  of  the  public  schools  was  6,238,096  yen  during  the  last  year, 
an  increase  of  1,874,862  yen  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  expenditure  was 
4,210,473  yen,  or  1,015,195  more  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  letter  from  Hon.  David  Murray  will  explain  itself: 

MoMBUSHO  (Department  of  Education), 

TokiOf  JapaUj  July  14,  1877. 

Deab  Sir  :  Tour  favor  of  June  6  was  received  by  the  last  maiL  I  can  easily  make 
plain  the  facts  about  the  suspension  of  schools. 

Many  erroneous  statements  appeared  in  the  English  papers  here,  chiefly  caused  by 
mistranslations  of  government  notices.  When  the  appropriation  was  reduced  in  Jan- 
nary  the  department  at  once  began  to  cast  around  for  ways  in  which  to  bring  its 
expenses  within  the  reduced  appropriation. 

It  had  under  its  direct  control  the  following  institutions,  viz:  University  of  Tokio, 
Medical  College  of  Tokio,  Tokio  English  Language  School,  Tokio  Foreign  Language 
School,  Tokio  Normal  School,  Tokio  Female  Normal  School^  Tokio  Girls'  School,  Osaka 
Englisn  Language  School,  Osaka  Normal  SchooL  Nagasaki  English  Language  School, 
Nagasaki  Normal  School,  Hiroshima  English  Language  School,  Hiroshima  Normal 
School,  Aichi  English  Language  School,  Aichi  Normal  School,  Niigata  English 
Language  School,  Niigata  Normal  School,  Miyagi  English  Language  School,  and 
Miyagi  Normal  School. 

All  these  schools  were  mainly  supported  by  the  annual  grant  made  to  them  by  the 
Mombusho;  they  were  all  governed  and  managed  by  directors  appointed  by  the  Mom- 
busho.  The  other  objects  on  which  the  department  expended  its  appropriation  were 
(1)  administration,  (2)  the  erection  of  school  buildings  for  the  above  schools,  (3)  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  school  books,  (4)  the  collection  and  management  of  an 
educa^onal  museum  and  library,  and  (5)  an  annual  grant  for  the  mamtenance  of 
elemental^  schools  in  the  provinces. 

When  the  crisis  came  it  was  not  easy  t'O  decide  which  of  these  could  be  best  cut  off 
or  eurtaUed.    Finally,  after  much  consideration,  it  was  resolved  (^1^  t^  's^^^cftk  >(!ti^ 
administration  to  its  most  economical  point ;  (2)  to  leave  the  a^^T<yjn\&\Xsvi  \.^  ^^ 
Bumtaij  Bt^oolB  rtrtually  unobtaiged  ;  (3^  to  maintain  Uie  B^ooVa  oi  'Xo'^o  wci^Q^d^sak 
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with  rednced  approprial  ions,  bnt  etill  efficiently;  (4)  to  consolidate  the  ffirls'sduKA 
of  Tokio  with  tne  fomale  normal  school,  for  economy  of  administration.  LThis  is  ons 
point  of  the  special  inqniries  you  maKe.  The  female  normal  school  has  not  bera 
abandoned,  and  the  girls'  school  has  been  attached  to  this  as  a  department.  Thiswaii 
no  doubt,  a  matter  to  be  regretted:  it  gave,  as  yon  say,  the  impression  that  female 
education  was  being  relinquished ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  certainly  no  more  than 
necessity  has  required.]  (5)  To  transfer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  local  eovemmenlB 
the  support  and  management  of  the  normal  and  English  language  schools ;  negoti^ 
tions  were  at  once  begun  with  the  local  goveraments,  and  with  only  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  schools  est^lished  by  the  department  have  been  assumed  by  the  local  gOT« 
emments;  the  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  English  language  school  it  Nagasaki  have 
not  been  successml,  and  it  may  have  to  be  closed. 

Under  this  new  arrangement  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  institutions  will  be  a^ 
well  managed:  fewer  foreign  teachers  will  be  employed,  and  the  appliances  of  educa- 
tion will  be  less  liberally  provided ;  but  it  waft  better  than  abandonment.  It  has  been 
a  most  gratifying  circumstance  that  the  local  communities  have  been  unwilling  to  loss 
the  schools  which  had  been  opened,  and  cooperated  heartily  with  the  local  govern- 
ments in  arrangements  for  their  continuance. 

Such,  my  dear  general,  seems  to  be  a  full  answer  to  the  very  natural  inqniries  yon 
make. 

We  cannot  deny  to  ourselves  that  our  educational  schemes  have  been  Roing  thzongh 
a  very  severe  tiiaA ;  and  as  the  resources  of  the  country  are  quite  likely  to  be  much 
constricted  for  some  time  to  come,  the  officers  of  the  department  are  busily  consider- 
ing in  what  way  the  system  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  prospective  changed  condi* 
tion.  A  new  i^lucational  law  is  under  consideration,  and  when  issued  will  be  intended 
to  meet  a  condition  of  things  in  which  less  can  be  done  for  education  by  the  central 
department  aud  more  left  to  local  enterprise.  How  best  to  secure  the  benefits  of  local 
enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  necessary  safeguards  which  will  insure 

good  plans  of  study,  ^ood  teachers,  liberal  equipments,  &c.«  is  a  problem  of  no  little 
ifficulty,  but  with  which  we  are  just  at  this  moment  brought  face  to  face. 
I  hope  the  impression  here  is  well  founded  that  the  war  is  nearly  at  an  end.    It  will 
be  a  happy  day  when  it  is.    And  yet,  as  in  our  o^vn  case,  troubles  do  not  end  when  the 
war  ends. 

With  high  respect,  I  am,  very  sincerely  yours, 

DAVID  MURRAY. 
Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 

m.— Africa. 

EoTFT,  a  dependency  of  Turkey  in  Africa:  Area,  1,406,250  square  miles;  population,  16,952,000.  C^ 

ital,  Cairo;  population,  340,883. 

The  government  schools,  which  were  first  erected  in  1868,  have  at  present  about 
8,000  pupils.  Egypt  has  besides  these  a  large  number  of  missionary  and  foreign 
schools.    One  of  these  schools  at  Alexandria  has  500  pupils. 

IV.— South  Aubbica  Am>  North  Ajocbica. 

Aboektinb  Cokfbdbbatioh,  federal  republic :  Area,  515,700  square  miles ;  population  in  I860,  1,8T7,4Ml 
Capital,  Buenos  Ayres ;  i>opulatlon,  177,787.    Minister  of  publio  instruction,  Dr.  O.  Leguiaaiiioii. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  is  1,816,  of  which  1,327  are  public  and  489  private. 
The  number  of  pupUs  is  109,941,  of  whom  85,672  are  in  public  schools  and  24,869  in 
private  schools.    The  number  of  teachers  is  2,868,  viz,  1,593  males  and  1,275  fbmales. 

For  secondary  education  there  are  17  colleges,  with  453  students,  and  for  superior 
education  there  is  a  university,  with  1,495  students. 

BRAZn^  oonstitutionsd  monarchy:  Area,  3,287,064  square  miles;  population,  0,448,238.    Capital,  Bio  ds 
Janeiro ;  population,  274,072.    Minister  of  the  interior,  A.  da  C.  Pinto  e  Silva. 


Brazil  has  5,890  primary  and  secondary  schools,  with  187,915  pupils ;  19  higher 
ligious  seminaries,  with  1,368  students;  1  polytechnic  school,  with  399  students;  S 
medical  faculties,  with  950  students ;  2  faculties  of  law,  with  406  students ;  a  cdnmiflir- 
cial  school,  with  57  students ;  a  musical  observatory,  with  108  students ;  and  ■eyeral 
charitable  institutions. 
TJbe  regalationa  relating  to  compulsory  attendance  ace  enforced  only  in  the  capital 
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of  the  empire  and  in  a  few  proviiicial  towmi.    The  great  distance  of  many  dwellings 
ftom  achool-hoasee  has  made  general  compnlBion  hitherto  impossible. 

GaxADA,  Pomfaikm  of  Ciiiada»  BritiBh  poeseaaion:  Area,  3,483,052  aqoETe  mfles;  popnlatloii  in  1871, 

8,602,821.     Capital,  Ottawa;  population,  21,545. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Bnmswick,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  prov- 
inces have  fiill  power  to  regulate  their  educational  affairs.  A  statemeut  of  the  condi- 
tfon  of  these  is  here  presented. 

a.  Ohtabio  :  Area,  121,280  square  mUes;  population,  1,820,851.    Capital,  Toronto;  population,  46,002. 
•Mrfni*»j>r  of  education,  Adun  Crooks.    Deputy  minister  of  education,  J.  G.  Hodgins.. 

The  following  information  is  derived  from  the  report  of  the  minister  of  education  for 
ibe  year  1876: 

Income  and  ea^pendUiure. — The  total  receipts  for  all  public  school  purposes  for  the  year 
1676  amounted  to  |3,3^655,  showing  an  increase  of  |28,201  over  the  total  receipts  of 
Ihe  preceding  year.  The  total  expenditure  for  all  public  school  purposes  amounted  to 
A0a6,456;  increase,  $13,375. 

Bekool  papulation,— The  school  population  (&-16)  was  502,250;  increase,  1,167.  The 
somber  of  children  of  school  age  attending  school  was  464,364;  increase,  13,559. 
Komber  of  pupils  of  other  ages  attending  school,  26,173 ;  increase,  2,737.  Total  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  the  schools,  490,5.37 ;  increase,  16,296.  The  ages  of  pupils  were : 
],3S1  under  5 years  of  ago;  253,994  between 5  and  10;  212,499  between  11  and  16; 
22,723  between  17  and  21.  The  number  reported  as  not  attending  any  school  is  9,260 ; 
decrease,  1,549.  These  were  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years,  which  are  the  agee 
fixed  by  the  statute  during  which  all  the  children  should  receive  instruction  in  some 
achooL  The  average  attendance,  viz,  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  divided  by  the 
legal  number  of  teaching  days  in  the  year,  was  212,483 ;  increase,  13,909. 

Teachers, — In  the  5,0^  schools  reported  6,185  teachers  have  been  employed;  in- 
crease, 167 ;  of  these,  2,780  are  males  and  3,405  females.  The  teachers  are  reported 
to  be  of  the  following  religious  persuasions :  Church  of  England,  942 ;  Church  of  Rome, 
779 ;  Presbyterians,  1,874 ;  Methodists,  1,973 ;  Baptists,  344 ;  Congregatioualists,  74 ; 
Lutherans,  29 ;  Quakers,  23 ;  Christians  and  Disciples,  60 ;  Protestants,  35 ;  Plymouth 
Brethren,  16 ;  Unitarians,  3 ;  other  denominations,  33.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  a 
male  teacher  in  a  county  is  |800,  the  lowest  $120 ;  in  a  city,  the  highest  $1,000,  the 
lowest  $500 ;  in  a  town,  the  highest  $1,000,  the  lowest  $200.  The  average  salary  of 
lemale  teachers  in  counties  is  $240 ;  in  cities,  $314 ;  in  towns,  $267. 

Schools. — The  number  of  schools  reported  is  5,042 ;  iucrease,  208.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  school-houses  reported  is  4,926,  of  which  1,417  are  briclc,  514  stone,  2,253  frame, 
and  742  log.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  is  167,  with  25,294 
pupils  and  302  teachers.  There  are  104  high  schools  in  the  province,  with  8,541  pupils. 
The  Toronto  normal  school  had  7,706  students,  of  whom  3,861  were  males  and  3,845 
fismales.  Ontario  has  besides  16  colleges,  with  700  students,  and  297  academies  and 
higher  private  schools,  with  7,962  pupils. 

PmbUe  lUmaries, — The  number  of  free  libraries,  exclusive  of  subdivisions,  is  1,450 ; 
number  of  volumes,  281,586.  The  number  of  Sunday  school  libraries  reported  is  2,532 ; 
number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries,  387,757.  Other  public  libraries  reported,  159, 
-with  142,954  volumes. 

Educational  progress, — The  follo¥ring  data  will  show  what  has  been  accomplished 
educationally  in  Ontario  during  the  last  thirty  years :  In  1842  the  number  of  public 
•ehools  was  only  1,721 ;  in  1851  this  had  increased  to  3,001  and  in  1876  to  5,042,  and 
the  number  of  pupils  attending  them  fh)m  168,159  in  1851  to  490,537  in  1876.  The 
•moimt  i»aid  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  has  been  increased  from  $468,644 
In  1851  to  $3,00^456  in  1876. 
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h,  QUKBEC:  Area,  210,020  square  miles;  population,  1,101,516.    Cspital,  Quebec i  popaJiaUati,  HtMBf 

Superintendent  of  public  instruction,  G.  Onimet. 

The  statistics  following  are  derived  from  the  report  of  the  anpermtendent  fixr  the 
year  187(>-77: 

The  Province  of  Quebec  had,  in  1876-77,  3,631  elementary  schools,  with  146,777 
pnpUs  on  the  rolls  and  107,651  in  average  attendance ;  84  model  schools  for  boys,  with 
7,274  pnpils  on  the  rolls  and  5,870  in  average  attendance;  39  model  schools  for  giilB, 
with  4,337  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  3,615  in  average  attendance ;  149  mixed  model 
schools,  with  7,324  boys  on  the  rolls  and  5,592  in  average  attendance,  and  7,068  girls 
on  the  rolls  and  5,335  in  average  attendance ;  54  academies  for  boys,  with  10,363  stu- 
dents on  the  rolls  and  8,853  in  average  attendance ;  129  academies  for  girls,  with  19,261 
pupils  on  the  rolls  and  16,653  in  average  attendance ;  37  mixed  academies,  with  1,471 
pupils  on  the  rolls  and  1,037  in  average  attendance ;  71  Catholic  elementary  schools, 
with  2,478  pupils ;  3  Catholic  superior  schools,  with  192  pupils ;  128  Protestant  element- 
ary schools,  with  3,553  pupils;  9  Protestant  superior  schools,  with  553  pupils;  190 
independent  elementary  schools,  with  7,879  pupils ;  62  independent  superior  school^ 
with  4,299  pupils ;  42  colleges,  with  8,307  pupils;  and  3 normal  schools,  with 309 pnpilii 
The  total  number  of  educational  institutions  of  all  kinds  is  4,571 ;  the  total  nmnbar 
of  pupils,  232,765,  viz,  117,686  boys  and  115,079  girls;  and  the  total  of  average  attend- 
ance, 178,621.  The  number  of  male  teachers  is  1, 146,  and  that  of  female  teachers  4,776L 
The  province  has  219  public  libraries,  with  187,295  volumes. 

0.  IfovA  Scotia:  Area,  18,600  square  miles;  population,  387,800.    Capital,  HalifiBX;  popniatico,  28^881 

Superintendent  of  education,  A.  S.  Hunt. 

From  the  annual  report  for  the  year  1876-^77  the  following  data  have  been  derived: 
The  whole  expenditure  for  education  amounted  to  $681,134,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment contributed  $204,266.  The  number  of  school  sections  was  1,770,  showing  an 
increase  of  16  over  the  preceding  year.  During  the  winter  term  there  were  1,731 
schools  in  operation,  with  80,788  pupils  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  46,380; 
during  the  summer  term,  1,871  schools,  83,941  pupils,  and  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  47,000.  The  total  number  of  teachers  and  assistants  was,  winter  term,  1,829 ;  som- 
mer  term,  1,947.    There  were  76  new  school-houses  built  in  1877,  and  58  more  began. 

d.  BBirmH  Columbia:  Area,  213,000  square  miles;  population,  10,586.    Capital,  Victoria;  populatloB 

in  1871,  4,540.    Superintendent  of  education,  J.  Jessop. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  is  2,734,  of  whom  1,888  attend 
schooL  To  these  may  bo  added  50  pupils  above  16  years  of  age,  making  1,938  in  all, 
viz,  1,071  boys  and  867  girls,  an  increase  of  253  over  last  year.  The  above  numbers  do 
not  include  the  three  principal  centres  of  population,  namely,  Victoria,  Nanaimo,  and 
New  Westminster,  from  which  no  statistical  reports  have  been  received. — (Report  of 
superintendent,  1876-^77.) 

s.  PBDfCS  Edward  Ibland:  Area,  2,178  square  miles ;  i>opulation,  94,021.    Capital,  Chariottetown;  p<9> 
ulation,  8,807.    Secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  Donald  McNeilL 

The  province  had,  in  1876,  417  schools,  with  15,431  pupils  on  the  rolls,  viz,  8,150  boys 
and  7,281  girls.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  8,799.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
schools  were  taught  by  females,  at  salaries  varying  from  $113  to  $129.  The  salaries  of 
male  teachers  varied  from  $146  to  $324.  The  normal  school  was  attended  by  154 
students. 

No  reports  have  been  received  from  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba. 

Jamaica,  British  colony:  Area,  6,400  square  miles;  population,  441,264.    Capitsl,  Kingston;  popnls^ 

tion,  40,000.    Superintendent  of  schools,  John  Savage. 

The  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5  to  15)  is  123,824,  and  the  total  number 
of  children  attending  school,  46,000.  The  number  of  elementary  schools  is  486;  that 
of  endowed  acboola,  25;  and  of  normal  schools,  7.    The  latter  are  frequented  by  IM 
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imxxi^  llidcnl  npsUIet  Art*,  TU,W  aqium  mllfai  pupntitlaii,  9,143,4,10.    Cipltil,  UixIdO!  popn- 

lattgn,  UOvDOO.    Ulnliter  of  tba  Interior.  T.  OuvIb. 

Mexico  ]i«a  338  prinuoy  iDhoolB,  iritli  22,407  papili;  »  preparatory  »cboo1,  with  603 

popils;  ft  bntinew  oollege,  with  640  papUg;  a  law  school,  with  156  students;  asclioolof 

medicine,  with  136  stadenta;  aschoolof  eugineetlug,  nithSBstadenta;  a  school  of  flue 

arte,  with  600  etadenta ;  an  indnstiial  eehool,  witli  157  atadenta ;  and  a  school  of  agri- 

AoUaie  and  Teterinfi;  anrgeij,  with  29  atndeuta. 

v.— AosimALuu. 

BKW  SotnH  Walk,  Brttlih  oolonji  Arta,  >93,4S;  Bqnan  mllsi  i  papnlithm,  GtAWL  Capita,  Sidney) 
popolatlini,  IM.TGS.    BeonUir  of  the  oraucn  of  sdautlan.  W.  W'JUiu. 

The  following  Btatflment,  drawn  &om  the  official  edacatioiul  report  for  the  year 
1876,  shows  the  progieaa  made  during  the  last  ten  years : 

In  the  ten  years  from  1S67  to  1S76,  inclnsiTe,  while  the  population  of  the  colony 
noreaaed  from  431,412  to  629,776,  or  46  per  cent, the  nnmber  of  pnblic  schools  haa 
nereaaed  from  259  to  503,  or  92.2  per  c«nt.  In  addition  to  these,  379  provisional 
sehoolaand  110  half  time  achools  are  now  in  operation,  these  classes  of  schools  having 
bMn  brought  into  exiatMnce  for  the  first  time  nnder  the  gublic  schools  act.  The  total 
tacreaae  of  the  nnmber  of  schoola,  other  than  certificated  denominational  schools,  is 
therefore  633,  being  at  the  rate  of  244  per  cent.  On  the  other  band,  the  number  of 
certificated  denominational  schools  has  fallen  from  310  to  ISl,  or  41  per  cent.  The  not 
increase  of  all  schools,  from  569  to  1,073,  is  B6  per  cent. 

The  nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled,  having  been  47,663  in  the  first  qnarter  of  18G7  and 
111,369  during  the  year  1876,  baa  increased  by  63,606,  or  133  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
fas  haa  iucreaMd  at  the  ntte  of  100  per  cent. 

The  nnmber  of  new  Bchool-bonseB  erected  was  199,  to  which  may  be  added  61  others 
in  comae  of  erection. 

The  total  nnmber  of  teachers,  aaslstante,  and  pupil  t^achem  has  increHsed  from  ?71 
to  1,563,  or  63  per  cent.    The  nnmber  of  teachers  who  have  been  nuder  training  ia  6S1. 

The  following  table  exhibits  for  the  qnarter  ending  December  31,  1S76,  the  number 
of  puplla  enrolled,  the  average  attendance,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  these  num- 
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24,113 

18,350.8 
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61.657.1 

New  Zealand  haa  140  schools,  with  B,384  pupib  on  the  rolls  and  4,929  in  average 
ftttendaiice.  The  number  of  teachers  la  17tj.  The  Auckland  College  and  Orammar 
School  haa  7  teaohen  and  164  students. 


On  the  1st  of  J$iivaiy,  1876,  tho  edaeaUoa  department  fonnd  V&  ^nmax^  uAuxAk 
n  la  ibe  otdony,  ofirhJoJiififi  were  Btat«  sohoola,  ^piov^\onB\w^w\K,«3>& 
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25  non-vested  schools.  During  the  year,  the  total  number  increased  to  963.  Flften 
new  state  schools  and  24  new  proyisional  schools  were  opened. 

The  total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  1876  was  36,271,  against  33,778  fin  1875— an 
increase  of  2,493.  The  mean  number  enrolled  was  24,369  in  1875  and  26,949  in  1876— 
an  increase  of  2,580.    The  average  daily  attendance  was  18,534. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  617,  of  whom  335  were  maleB  and  882  femalei. 
The  time  devoted  to  secular  instruction  in  all  but  infant  schools  is  five  hours  on  evay 
day  of  the  week  except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  number  of  ordinary  school  days 
in  the  year  was  220. 

The  children  attending  the  schools  vary  in  age  fh>m  4  to  16.  They  are  admitted  U 
infant  schools  at  the  age  of  4  and  iuto  other  schools  at  the  age  of  5.  The  gross  expen? 
diture  of  the  education  department  for  primary  schools  in  1876  was  £73,131. 

Tasmania,  British  colony:  Area,  26,215  square  inil<>s;  population,  104,217.    CapiU^  Hobut  Tmri; 
population,  10,092.     Piv sident  of  the  board  of  education,  Henzy  Butler. 

During  the  year  there  were  154  schools  in  actual  operation;  total  number  of  childm 
on  the  rolls,  12,271 ;  average  daily  attendance,  5,703.  During  the  year  1876  there  wew 
158  schools  in  operation,  and  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  was  12,23L  Ths 
total  expenditure  in  1876  amounted  to  £15,484. 

YlOTOiUA,  British  colony:  Area,  88,198  square  miles;  population,  823,272.    Capital,  Melboiinie;  popor 

lation,  54,903.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  W.  Collard  Smith. 

The  following  information  is  derived  from  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  in^ 
stmction  for  the  year  1876-'77 : 

The  estimated  number  of  children  of  school  age  (6-15)  is  196,047;  the  following  tabfe 
shows  the  attendance  of  children  at  school: 


Children  in  attendance  at — 


Private  schools 

Colleges,  grammar  schools,  See 

Reformatory  schools 

Industrial  schools 

Total 


Of  sflhoolage 
(6-15). 


22,803 
833 
135 
856 


24,687 


Underiuid 

orersohool 

age. 


6,075 

202 

84 

116 


6,477 


TotsL 


1,0» 
211 

0n 


81,114 


The  number  of  state  and  capitation  schools  in  operation  during  the  year  1876,  with 
the  x)upil8  attending  them,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1876. 


State  schools  and  state  night  schools 
Capitation  schools 

Total 

Deduct  for  schools  dosed 

Balance 


Number  of 
schools. 


1,457 
67 


1,524 
26 


1,498 


Total  number 
of  children 
enrolled  dur- 
ing the  yeor. 


222,873 
12,918 


285,286 
8,726 


281,660 


Average  sfe- 
tendaaee 
throaghwl 
the  year. 


108,091 
5^788 


10^  OA 
2,066 


liO«,nS 


Of  the  estimated  number  of  children  of  school  age,  196,047,  there  were  152,147  at- 
tending schools  supported  by  the  state,  750  capitation  schools,  22,863  private  schooli^ 
833  grammar  schools,  991  industrial  and  reformatory  schools;  7,000  wore  taught  at 
home^  and  11^463  were  educated  up  to  the  compulsory  standard  and  remoyad  tntm 
Mshoal 


INBTBUCTION  IN  ABT.  CLXXY 

Jhumt  offieen, — Tniant  officers  have  been  sent  to  all  the  oenties  of  population,  with 
m  Tiew  of  prosecuting  x^arents  who  persist  in  neglecting  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  prosecutions  have  already  been  made,  which  have 
resolt^d  in  157  convictions  and  1  dismissaL 

Teaek^n, — The  total  number  of  teachers  was  3,576,  of  whom  1,325  were  head  teach- 
«n,  757  assistant  teachers,  529  work  mistresses,  and  965  pupil  teachers. 

« 

INSTRUCTIOK  IN  ART. 

The  interest  awakened  throughout  the  country  by  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  the 
Whole  subject  of  art  in  its  relations  to  industries,  and  in  its  special  development  in 
works  of  strictly  high  art,  continues.  In  my  report  for  1876  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment was  made  of  the  art  exhibitions,  museums,  schools,  and  academies  which  were 
either  opened  for  the  first  time  in  the  centennial  year  or  which  were  then  reopened« 
All  these  institutions  seem  to  be  prospering;  and  all  the  art  schools,  both  those 
of  high  art  and  those  especially  aiming  to  teach  the  industrial  applications  of  art, 
are  crowded  with  eager  pupils.  In  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  drawing  has  been 
tat  some  years  taught  in  the  public  schools,  the  evidences  of  progress  have  been 
•D  apiMurent  as  to  commend  the  study  to  all  classes.  Art  loan  collections  are  be- 
eoming  a  recognized  feature  in  many  cities  and  towns,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at 
piresent  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  art  is  more  generally  diffused  throughout 
the  community  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  economic  relations  of  art  are  beginning  to  bo  understood,  and  the  fact  that  such 
principles  of  art  knowledge  can  be  given  in  the  public  schools  as  shall  enable  the 
pupils  to  become  available  as  producers  in  art  industries  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 
When  confidence  in  this  public  school  training  in  industrial  art  shall  have  become 
general,  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  art  productions  of  the  United  States  may  be 
expected. 

A  movement  looking  to  the  combination  of  a  mart  for  the  sale  of  art  works  wit^u 
classes  for  giving  practical  training  in  art  industries  has  been  initiated  in  New  York, 
under  the  designation  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  which  promises  to  become  per- 
manent and  to-  be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  similar  societies  in  other  cities. 

Bome  knowledge  of  the  histery  of  art  and  of  the  srathetic  development  of  man  seems 
to  be  more  and  more  considered  an  essential  part  of  higher  education  by  the  colleges 
and  universities.  The  public  lectures  on  art,  the  frequent  exhibitions,  the  increasing 
Bnmber  of  art  publications,  and  the  attention  given  to  art  topics  in  the  current  maga- 
zine literature,  all  evince  the  awakening  interest  of  the  public  in  art  matters. 

In  public  collections  of  works  of  art,  as  well  as  in  all  museums  of  natural  objects 
And  in  public  libraries,  a  notable  change  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years, 
owing  to  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  educational  value  and  possibilities  of  such  coUec- 
tiona. 

So  fiff  as  relates  to  art  museums  this  change  maybe  ascribed  largely  to  the  influence 
of  the  example  set  by  the  character  and  management  of  the  South  Kensington  coUec- 
tiofM,  which,  in  turn,  grew  out  of  the  Hyde  Park  World's  Fair.  The  value  of  such 
collections  in  developing  the  public  taste  and  in  affording  direct  instruction  to  those 
who  wish  to  apply  the  arts  to  industries,  which  has  been  widely  recognized  in  Great 
Biitain  and  in  the  continental  countries  of  Europe,  is  beginning  to  be  understood  in 
this  country,  and  an  art  museum  no  longer  means,  as  it  has  done  until  very  recently, 
■imply  a  collection  of  paintings,  of  statuary,  and  possibly  of  a  few  engravings ;  it  now 
comprises  nearly  everything  to  which  artistic  treatment  may  be  applied.  Art  is 
Tipidly  becoming  comprehensive,  and  the  artist  is  free  to  use  whatever  material  may 
•Hit  his  purpose.  Art,  long  divorced  from  the  interests  of  the  common  people,  becomes 
allied  to  ihe  common  industries  and  the  common  needs  of  all,  and  the  artisan  and  the 
wtUtif  as  in  the  best  days  of  art,  are  rapidly  recognizing  their  muttlal  relation  and 
dqtflndciicc. 

Tlicfraiidation  ofihe  PenngylvaniA  Jtfosenm  and  School  of  lxvdiMitnfi\  ^x\>,^'\^<^ 
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is  the  outcome  of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  Jnst  as  South  Kensington  was  the  out- 
come of  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  is  the  first  working  example  of  such  a  mnseom 
and  school  in  this  country.  The  collections  of  examples  of  industrial  art  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  halls  of  the  Memorial  Building  at  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  ex- 
dnding,  as  they  do,  canvases,  marbles,  and  engra^ings — formerly  the  sole  stock  of 
an  art  museum — are  calculated  to  impress  the  beholder  with  a  new  sense  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  industrial  art  and  of  its  inunense  importance  to  a  country  in  an  economic 
point  of  view. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  under  the  direct  charge  of 
Prof.  Walter  Smith,  State  art  director,  has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  field,  and  is  doing 
excellent  work  in  the  training  of  those  who  shall  be  able  to  disseminate  widely  the 
kind  of  instruction  essential  to  the  development  of  a  large  number  of  workers  in  in- 
dustrial art,  which  must  be  preliminary  to  any  important  development  of  art  indus- 
tries in  this  country.  The  collections  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Art,  while  rich  ia 
works  of  high  art  and  in  the  material  necessary  to  train  artists,  are  also  well  provided 
with  examples  of  the  application  of  art  to  various  industries. 

The  loan  collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  in  New  York,  have  been  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  their  educational  influence :  the  development  of  this  museum 
into  an  institution  similar  to  that  of  South  Kensington  having  been  the  design  of  its 
founders  and  the  plan  which  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view,  though  the  high  art 
features  and  the  archaeological  specialty  of  the  museum  have  been  in  no  way  neg- 
lected. A  great  expansion  of  its  work  in  the  way  of  schools  and  direct  instruction, 
not  as  yet  attempted,  may  be  anticipated  when  it  removes  to  the  permanent  qnarteis 
providing  for  it  in  Central  Park.  In  the  selection  of  the  site  and  in  the  plans  of  the 
buildings,  every  provision  for  this  anticipated  growth  and  varied  development  has 
been  made. 

In  direct  training  of  pupils  in  industrial  art,  the  Woman's  Art  Schools  of  the 
Cooper  Union  have  been  conspicuous.  The  Schools  of  Design  in  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburgh  have  given  much  attention  to  practical  instruction 
in  art  industries.  The,  Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  free 
school  for  technical  instruction  in  the  direct  application  of  art  to  manufactures.  The 
Free  School  of  Art  of  Cooper  Union,  the  Franklin  Institute  Drawing  Classes,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  night  art  classes  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  give  free 
instruction  to  boys  and  men  in  mechanical  and  free  hand  drawing.  The  Free  Insti- 
tute of  Industrial  Science  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  gives  theoretical  and  practical  training 
in  the  industrial  arts. 

In  high  art  training  the  leading  schools  are  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia;  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York;  the  classes  of 
the  Art  Students'  League,  New  York ;  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association ;  the  Yale  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston;  the 
School  of  Design  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association;  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Design,  and  the  Art  Department  of  SjTacuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  collections  of  statuary,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  with  its  immense 
Dl  Cesnola  collections  from  Cyprus  and  a  few  fine  modem  marbles,  leads.  Of  collec- 
tions of  casts  of  statuary,  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  at  Washington ;  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts ;  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston ;  the  School  of  Design,  San 
Francisco ;  the  Yale  Art  School ;  the  Art  Gallery  of  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass., 
and  the  Art  Gallery  of  Illinois  Industrial  University  possess  the  largest  and  finest. 
Several  of  the  other  galleries  and  colleges  also  have  good  collections. 

Of  collections  of  paintings  by  old  masters,  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  with 
the  Bryan  collection,  the  Metropolitan,  with  its  collection  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  the 
Tale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  with  the  Jarvis  collection,  possess  the  most  important.  Of 
more  recent  paintings,  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York,  the  Yale  Art  School,  the  Wadsworth  Athenasnniy 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Mnaexua  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Athenaeum  Art  GaUeryy 
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i.  Johnsbuiy,  Vt.,  possefis  the  most  important  collections.  Of  colleges  and  other  edn- 
ational  institations  that  have  larger  or  smaller  art  collections  and  give  more  or  less 
nstmction  in  art,  may  be  named :  Tale,  Amherst,  Cornell,  University  of  Michigan, 
Dinois  Industrial  University,  College  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
ity,  JECochester  University,  Syracuse  University,  University  of  Vermont,  Yassar  Col- 
Bge,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T.,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  South  Hadley  Seminary, 


The  following  abstract  from  the  18  pages  of  statistical  tables  of  the  art  institutions, 
rhich  were  given  in  my  annual  report  for  1876,  contains  simply  a  list  of  the  names, 
ilaces,  date  of  founding,  and  the  chief  officers  or  instructors  of  the  art  museums  and 
rt  training  institutions  in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  including  them  in  the 
oreaent  report  and  thus  preserving  the  record  complete. 

The  fiill  statistics  of  the  art  collections  and  of  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  schools 
are  in  the  tables  of  the  report  for  1876,  and  will  be  contained  in  the  Special  Report  on 
krt  Education  in  the  United  States  now  in  the  course  of  preparation  by  L  Edwards 
JUAe,  JL.  M. 
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JSiatUUcs  of  institutions  affording  art  instruction,  including  all  training  in  industrial  art,  for 
1876;  from  replies  to  inquiries  hy  the  United  States' Bureau  of  Education, 


2 
8 


• 

7 


8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 
14 

15 

18 

17 
18 

19 


Name. 


1 

School  of  Design  of  the  San  Fran- 
oiBOO  Art  Association. 

Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Art  Schools  of  Chicago  Academy 
of  Design. 

SUnois  Indnstrial  University 

Maryland  Institnte  Schools  of  Art 
and  Design. 

Boston  Art  Club 

Lowell  Institnte  Drawing  Classes 


Lowell  School  of  Practical  De- 
sign. 5 

l£sssachnsetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, dejMfftment  of  architeot- 
nre. 

I£a8sachnsetts  Kormal  Art  School, 


School  of  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Hnseom  of  Fine  Arts. 

Worcester  County  Free  Institute 
of  Industrial  Science. 

St  Louis  Art  School 

Ksnchester  Art  Association 

Art  Classes  of  the  Brooklyn  Art 

Association. 
Cornell  University,  courses  in  ar- 

chitecture  and  in  the  mechanic 

arts. 
ArtStudents'  League 

Cooper  Union  Art  Schools : 

1.  Woman's  Art  School 

2.  The  Free  School  of  Art 

Ladies' Art  Association 


Location. 


a 


7 


so  I  Art  Schools  of  the  National  Acad- 
emjr  of  Design. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Kow  Haven,  Conn . 
Chicago,  111 

Urbana,Ill 

Baltimore,  Hd 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass. . 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Manchester,  N.  H . 

Brooldyn,N.  Y... 

Ithaca,K.Y 

New  York,  K.Y.. 


New  York,  K.Y.. 
KewYork,K.Y.. 
KewYork,N.Y.. 


1 


s 


Principal. 


1873 


1864 
1867 


01870 

1848 

1855 
1849 

1872 
1861 

1873 

1876 

1865 

1872 
1871 

1861 

1865 

1875 


1852 
1857 
1870 


Now  York,  N.Y.. 


\ 


1826 


Samuel  Purdy,  secretary ;  J.  Boss 

Martin,  assistant  secretary;  Yit' 

gil  Williams,  director. 
Prof.  John  F.  Weir,  director. 
L.  W.  Yolk,  president ;  G.  F.  Gook- 

ins,  director ;  Paul  Brown,  aecre- 

tary. 
J.  M  Gregory,  ll.  d.,  pretldent  of 

university. 
Prof  D.  A.  Woodward. 

Charles  A.  Barry,  secretncy. 
Bei^amin  E.Cotting,'iLD.,  oanAor 

of  the  institute;  GeoxgeHioOliifi- 

worth,  prlncipaL 
Charles  Eastner. 

William  R.  Ware,  s.  b.,  profesioffof 
architecture. 

Prof  Walter  Smith,  State  aitaiNe- 
tor,  principal ;  WHliaM  T.  Meak, 
curator. 

Prof  W.  B.  Ware,  secretary  of  per- 
manent committee ;  OttoGnmd 
mann,  principal. 

Prof  C.  O.  Thompson. 

Conrad  DiehL 

H.W.  Herriok,  prealdeni;  JoMpfc 

B.  Sawyer,  secretary. 
William  H.  Hnated,  aeorvtaKy. 

A.  D.  White,  LL.  D.,  presldeiitof  the 
university. 

F.  Waller,  president ;  Howacd  Pi>- 
land,  corresponding 


Mrs.  Susan  N.  Carter. 

F.  G.  Tisdall,  Jr.,  ph.  d.,  direolor. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Collin,  coRetponding 
secretary;  Miss  Alice  DonlfliTy, 
curator  (studio,  886  Broad- 
way). 

D.  Huntington,  preaident;  L.  X. 
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Kame. 

Location. 

1 
1 

PrindpaL 

1 

a 

3 

1860 

4 

21 

The  Palette  Club 

New  York,  N.Y.. 

Hon.  Noah  Davis,  president;  Sam'l 

J.  Jelliffe,  corresponding  secre- 

1 

tary. 

22     School  of  Design,  Yaasar  College  e . 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y 

1877 

Prof  Henry  Van  Ingen. 

23  >  College  of  Fine  Arts  of  Syraonse 

Syracnse,  N.  Y — 

1872 

Prof.  George  F.  Comfort,  dean. 

Unireniity. 

24 

School  of  Design  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 

1800 

Thomas  S.  Koble. 

25 

Toledo  XTniveisity  of  JkiiB  and 
Trades. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1872 

Charles  J.  Shipley. 

26 

Franklin  InstitateDrawing  Classes 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

1824 

J.  B.  Knight,  iecretary  of  instttotaw 

27 

Art  Classes  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Phihidelphift,Pa.. 

1800 

Chzistian  Sohnaaela 

28 

Phihidelphia  School  of  Design  for 
Women. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.. 

1847 

MissILCroaadale. 

20 

The  Pennsylvania  Mosenm  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

90 

Tittsborgh  School  of  Design  for 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.... 

1865 

HoghNewelL 

i     Women. 

1 

a  University  founded  in  1867,  school  of  architecture  in  1870,  art  gallery  in  1874,  school  of  design  in  1876. 
h  This  course  of  free  instruction,  open  to  pupils  of  both  sexes,  is  provided  by  the  trustee  of  the  LoweU 
Inatitate,  and  is  in  the  rooms  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
tfThe  opening  of  this  school  will  take  place  in  September,  1877. 

STATISTICAL  ABSTRACTS. 


My  report  for  1876  was  not  printed  in  sucli  nnmbers  as  to  satisfy  more  than  half 
the  correspondents  of  this  Office,  though  its  contents  were  more  varied  and  the  year 
coyered  by  it  was  in  all  respects  the  most  important  since  the  foundation  of  the  Office. 
In  the  hope  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  order  a  larger  edition  of  the  present  volume 
than  its  predecessor  did  of  the  last,  I  venture  to  reprint  some  parts  of  certain  statis- 
tical  tables  which  appeared  in  that  report ;  the  present  report  omits  the  correspond- 
ing tables  this  year. 
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Memoranda  for  1877, 


Name. 

■ 

Location. 

Remarks. 

loBM  of  tli6  FrifndlMii 

Fairhaven,  Conn .... 

Baltimore,  Md 

Keene,  N.  H 

New  York. N.Y.... 
New  York, N.Y.... 

New  York,  N.Y 

Gettysburg,  Pa ... . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

See  Home  for  the  Friendless.  Ne'^  TTo. 

QHiltfnr  for  CoIoTfid  OrDhans 

Ten;  identioaL 
Has  become  Johns  Hopkins  Colored 

Orphan  Asylum. 
Merged  in  Refonn  Club. 
Removed. 
Removed. 

Name  changed  to  Free  Home  for  Desti- 
tute Young  Girls. 
Closed. 

locia]  TJiiioii 

jidnstdal  Home  (110  Lozixigtoii  are.) . . 
Adnatrial  Home  for  Women  (223  E. 
Slat  St). 

Training  Young  Girla. 

lectern  ProTident  Society  and  Chil- 
dxen's  Home. 

Name  changed  to  Western  Home  lor 
Poor  Children. 

CRIHB  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  increase  of  criminals  is  emphasizing  the  importance  of  penology  in  connection 
fith  education.  The  inquiry  is  coming  up  fi:t>m  many  quarters,  Are  there  no  measures 
kt  the  command  of  the  puhlic  hy  which  the  increase  of  criminals  may  be  checked  T  The 
Hends  of  prison  reform  are  active  in  devising  measures  to  restore  to  useful  places  in 
ociety  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  have  suffered  some  legal  penalty ;  it  is  believed 
hat  officers  in  chitfge  of  prisons  were  never  more  earnest  or  active  in  this  regard.  The 
joUection  of  information  in  regard  to  prison  administration  and  the  treatment  of  dis- 
sharged  convictshas  awakened  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  public  mind.  The  same 
s  true  with  regard  to  data  concerning  schools  for  the  reformation  of  Juvenile  offenders. 
)fficers  of  these  institutions  cannot  keep  their  records  of  admission,  administration, 
ind  discharge  too  accurately,  and  will  greatly  promote  the  public  interest  in  their 
'esponsibilities  hy  a  cordial  response  to  all  well  meant  researches  looking  to  the  solu- 
ion  of  questions  of  penology.  Too  often  the  best  efforts  of  these  officers  are  received 
irith  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Their  plans,  methods,  and  results  should 
le  carefully  studied,  especially  by  educators  and  statesmen.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
hat  a  careful  and  extended  study  of  the  statistics  of  these  reformatories  gives  evi- 
lence  that  fh>m  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  the  youth  committed  to  them  become  worthy 
ntizens.  As  a  rule,  such  institutions  in  our  country  have  been  established  to  receive 
;he  youth  committed  to  them  on  the  decree  of  the  magistrate.  Their  inmates,  there- 
me,  may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  penal  line ;  but  in  not  a  few  instances  admission 
las  heen  secured  at  the  request  of  parents  or  friends.  There  is  on  the  part  of  many 
itudeuts  of  this  subject  a  feeling  that  the  taint  of  crime  is  fixed  upon  some  of  the  in- 
flates unnecessarily.  They  call  attention  also  to  tbe  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
rontb,  particularly  in  our  cities,  who  are  without  parental  care  or  reject  parental  con- 
lol,  or  who  as  truants  or  absentees  are  not  reached  by  the  general  educational  pro- 
ritions.  They  are,  therefore,  very  properly  inquiring  whether  there  cannot  be  special 
ichools  established  in  which  these  youth  may  receive  proper  care,  restraint,  and  train- 
ng,  aL.d,  without  having  the  taint  of  crime  affixed,  be  turned  aside  from  the  paths 
irhich  so  certainly  lead  to  crime. 

As  illustrating  the  character  of  communications  on  this  subject  received  at  the 
>ffice,  I  invite  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Elisha 
iarris,  M.  D.,  who  has  been  so  long  and  so  widely  known  as  a  physician  and  sanitarian 
md  through  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  dependent  and  criminal  classes  of  society. 
iSxpressing  his  conviction  that  an  industrial  training  school  should  be  a  true  Kinder- 
garten in  open  fields  and  spacious  workrooms,  and  that  not  the  orphan  and  the  scmi- 
mbecile,  hut  unruly  and  troublesome  truants,  the  mischievous  and.  obvioM^^  n\c\»\3a 
HJjB  who  become  now  oar  habitual  contrivers  and  wanton  peT^^tnAAi^  ol  oiSsv^^^^ 
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and  crimes,  should  be  eliminated  from  tbe  masses  of  children,  and,  by  ready  assent 
and  various  modes  of  legal  commitment  by  parents  and  lawful  guardians,  be  brought 
into  these  industrial  homes  and  training  schools,  Dr.  Harris  continues : 

Let  me  bring  this  subject  to  your  attention  now  and  promise,  when  more  at  leisnn^ 
to  elaborate  it  and  submit  certain  pnipositions. 

The  biologiciJ  history  of  the  habitual  criminals  in  our  country  would  atnrtle  some 
sound  moralists  by  revealing  the  fact  that  the  very  attributes  of  these  offenders  whick 
enable  them  to  achieve  distinction  in  the  career  of  vice  and  crime  are  the  nonnal 
powers  of  true  manhood  perverted. 

The  registered  industrial  schools  of  England  are  proving  that  the  worst  sources  of 
crime  can  be  nearly  extinguished  by  means  of  the  physical  and  moral  training  of 
those  schools. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  proving  that  the  common  school  svstem  is  deficient  in 
regard  to  the  special  training  of  wayward,  truant,  and  vicious  children — nominally 
registered  as  common  school  pupils,  but  usually  neglected  or  disobedient,  or  both. 

In  order  to  find  a  broad  basis  for  the  generalizations  and  conclusions  which  mmt 
precede  any  good  plans  for  the  needed  industrial  training  schools,  do  we  not  requin 
a  complete  survey  of  the  field  f  Do  we  not  need  to  consult  the  best  educators  in  earJi 
State  and  find  the  extent  and  requirements  of  the  field  f  For  example,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  with  207,000  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  there  are  probably 
2,500  such  children  as  the  industrial  training  s(;hool  should  have  under  culture,  fiat 
if  only  1,000  such  children  could  be  brought  into  such  a  school  (after  the  four  great 
refuge  and  protect4)ry  institutions  and  the  Children's  Aid  Society  have  taken  their 
great'Cr  uumuers),  their  brain  and  muscle  and  great  value  to  society,  and  their  re- 
demption from  evil  and  crime,  would  be  true  economy. 

These  2,500  (or  the  1,000)  must  be  trained  industrially  and  physiolo^cally,  or  they 
will  become  tne  very  leaders  of  the  criminal  classes  and  the  progenitors  of  a  chm 
worse  than  themselves. 

The  orphan  houses,  charitable  foundations.  Juvenile  asylums,  and  refuges  in  our 
country  sbll  fail  to  adapt  biological  science  and  physical  education  to  the  training  of 
the  body  for  the  development  of  saving  resources  in  the  individual  children  who  are 
falling,  or  greatly  in  danger  of  falling,  into  vicious  or  disonleriv  courses  of  life. 

The  Agricultuiul  Colony  at  Mettray  and  some  of  the  farm  schools  have  proved  tlio 
economy  and  entire  success  of  industrial  training  to  save  boys  who  were  on  the  veigo 
of  rain  for  wantof  a  kind  of  education  which  no  ordinary  schools  can  supply. 

Wnbiat  aro  now  termed  industrial  schools  do  not  meet  the  special  wants  I  am  st 
present  considering.    But  wo  must  ascertain  what  our  facts  will  show,  when  our 

Srisons  and  reformatories  for  convicts  are  searched ;  also  see  what  the  truants  and 
isorderly  children  of  our  several  States  are. 

I  am  not  certain  that  we  can  devise  a  supplementary  kind  of  public  school  to  trest 
and  train  on  farms,  in  gardens,  and  in  workshops  and  school  chambers  the  rsttdiMry 
groups  of  youth  that  we  now  term  truant,  disonlerly,  wayward,  and  perverse,  bat 
not  arraigned  as  offenders.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  however,  we  could,  I  believe, 
secure  the  maintenance  of  a  farm  and  shop  industrial  school  for  every  city  and  for  eveiy 
county  of  50,000  inhabitants.  Wo  should  do  this  to  prevent  crime  and  public  burdens; 
like  Sweden,  New  York  cannot  afford  to  let  its  children  grow  up  to  be  public  buidens 
or  criminals. 

In  making  the  investigation  now  suggested,  the  real  illiteracy  of  about  50  per  cent 
of  all  convicts  would  appear,  and  the  real  want  of  industrial  and  sound  boddy  train- 
ing would  also  appear  in  more  than  half  of  all  our  prisoners  and  the  reformatory 
inmates. 

The  public  school  records  will  show  how  vast  is  the  number  of  truants  and  imta- 
tored  among  the  registered  school  children.  The  collated  evidence  of  the  relations  of 
illiteracy  and  untrained  bodies  to  criminal  and  vicious  life  in  any  one  State  and  hi 
several  of  the  States  would  produce  convincing  results.  Would  it  not  induce  needed 
efforts  in  each  State  to  organize  a  limit'e<l  system  of  industrial  training  schools,  to 
which  children  would  be  voluntarily  committed  or  brought  by  parents,  gpiardiane, 
school  officers,  and  peace  officers,  to  be  saved  by  culture  in  self-sustaining  indnstrioB 
and  by  special  education  of  the  mind  and  moral  nature? 

Discussing  the  same  subject,  but  from  a  different  standpoint,  I  present  the  follow- 
ing from  Hon.  John  Hitz,  the  consul  general  of  Switzerland  resident  at  WashingtoDi 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  dependent  classes  of  our  national  capital,  and  whose 
opinions  aro  formed  not  only  from  the  facts  lK>fore  him  here  but  from  a  familiarity 
with  the  progress  of  industrial  special  education  in  Switzerland  and  other  European 
countries: 

Under  what  category  would  you  place  such  institutions  as  the  Industrial  Home 

School  f    Should  they  constitute  a  branch   of  refonnatory  establishments,  or,  more 

properly  speaking,   "correctional  institutions,"  aiiCL  t\i\ia  \>^<io\xi^  o^uncta  to  the 
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liciary  department  of  goveimnent ;  or  slioald  the  institutions  of  this  kind  consti- 
te  a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  land  T  Most  decidedly  the  latter.  They 
3,  properly  roeaking,  very  important  adjimcts  of  the  present  public  school  system. 
le  Btate  of  Michigan  has  heen,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  first  government  to  recognize 
is  fact,  and  calls  its  institution  of  this  kind  at  Cold  water,  very  correctly,  '*  The  State 
tblic  SchooL''  These  institutions  are  simply,  or  should  be,  State  public  boarding 
lioola,  where  the  beneficent  aid  of  a  good  home  is  secured  in  training  the  child  to 
eome  a  uaefnl  citizen,  should  its  natural  parent  or  guardian  be  dead,  wholly  dis- 
jUified,  or  have  abanaoned  the  same. 

Let  us  examine  the  public  school  system,  see  what  means  it  uses  to  accomplish  its 
toot,  and  with  what  success. 

Tftke,  for  instance,  this  District.  Attendance  at  the  public  schools  is  made  obliga- 
cy  b^  law,  and,  in  consequence,  to  be  equitable  in  its  demand  u^on  parent-s  and 
laxdians,  admission  is  made  free.  Is  it  only  because  there  is  insufficient  accommoda- 
m  that  certain  children  do  not  attend  f  Not  at  all.  Is  the  absent  child  to  blame  f 
K  The  answer  is  best  given  by  hearing  the  stoi-y  of  each  one  of  the  fifty  children  . 
w  at  the  Industrial  Home  School — and  I  will  add  of  at  least  five  times  as  many 
lom.  we  cannot  take  in  for  want  of  means. 

rhe  public  school  system  is  the  great  conservator  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  inter- 
to  of  the  nation ;  its  officers  and  teachers  are  moral  and  intellectual  sanitarians. 
rhe  health  boards  of  a  city  and  their  officers  may  be  doctors  by  education,  but  they 

not  apply  themselves  to  curing  people,  but  to  preventing  people  from  becoming  sicK 
d  requiring  the  services  of  a  doctor.  And  so  the  trustees  of  public  schools,  officers, 
id  teachers  do  not  correct  ofiences  of  the  law,  though  some  of  them  may  be  officers  of 
e  law:  their  duty  is  to  prevent  ignorance  and  !'«  train  of  evils,  and  so  obviate  the 
cesaity  of  resorting  to  the  officers  of  law. 

It  is  a  duty  of  the  board  of  health  and  its  officers  to  see  to  it  that  the  streets  and 
leys  of  a  ci^  are  swept  and  kept  clean,  nuisances  abated,  stagnant  pools  and  marshy 
sees  drained :  and  this  is  done  not  to  cure,  but  to  prevent  disease.    Do  not  the  board 

education  of  our  city  and  ita  officers,  the  trustees  of  the  public  schools  and  their 
leers,  properly  constitute  a  board  of  education  for  the  moral  and  mental  welfare  of 
e  community  as  much  as  does  the  board  of  health  for  the  physical  well-being  of 
e  citizens  f  Is  it  not  true  that  the  public  school  system  of  the  present  sirai»ly 
Em  to  keep  clear  the  moral  and  mental  highways  leading  to  good  and  useful  citizen- 
ipf  Does  the  public  school  system  really  make  any  agj^ressive  movement  to  drain 
e  stagnant  pools  and  malarial  marshes  of  society?  Is  it  not  clearly  its  duty  to  do 
f — to  see  to  the  proper  training  of  those  who,  in  the  future  in  a  Republic,  are 
cely  to  constitute  an  important  element  of  the  majority.  Or  shall  this  rather  be 
ft  to  the  spasmodic  efibrts  of  chanty — and  the  effects  of  this  neglect  to  prevent 
oral  and  mental  malaria  be  corrected  in  reformatories  and  correctional  institutions f 
irtainlv  it  is  within  the  clear  and  indisputable  province  of  the  educational  depart- 
ants  of  government  to  inaugurate  measures  calculated  to  prevent  the  cause  of  so 
oeb  moral  and  mental  malaria  as  is  shown  to  exist  by  the  constantly  increasing 
mand  made  for  admission  to  our  reformatory  and  correctional  institutions  for  juve- 
le  offenders. 

Trace  the  causes  of  nine-tenths  of  these  offences  against  the  law  among  juveniles, 
kd  they  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word  '' neglect,"  either  parental  or  municipal.  To 
nend  tnis  neglect  by  estaolishing  reformatories  will  not  excuse  the  body  municipal 
om  thfi  evident  failure  it  is  guilty  of  in  neglecting  sanitary  measures  to  prevent  the 
nrelopment  of  the  germs  of  moral  and  mental  disease,  viz,  paux>erism  and  crime. 
The  proper  authority  to  apply  these  measures  is  the  Board  of  Education,  as  that 

its  broader  seuse  implies  mstmction  and  consequent  training.  The  means  to  be 
iployed  are  (1)  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  punishment  of  wrongs  to  children;  (2) 
e  establishment  of  homes  for  dependent  children  where  they  can  be  reared  to  become 
lod  and  useful  citizens:  in  the  interest  of  public  economy  this  is  to  be  done  at  public 
:pense.  Neither  abject  poverty  nor  neglect  can  properly  be  chargeable  to  a  child, 
rt  they  both  lead  directly  to  pauperism  and  crime,  rfeither  is  a  child  to  be  blamed 
r  no  home,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  bad  one.  Of  all  these  the  child  is  innocent ;  and  it  is 
laered  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  this  innocence  and  not  remain  an  idle  spectator 
itil  it  is  lost,  and  then  as  a  matter  of  law  apply  correctives. 

Until  our  system  of  public  instruction  shall  have  inaugurated  effectual  measures  to 
ain  these  pestiferous  moral  and  mental  pools  and  marshes  of  society — thus  killing 
e  germs  or  moral  and  mental  disease,  and  so  removing  the  cause  which  mainly  fills 
IT  Souses  of  correction,  crowds  the  dockets  of  our  police  courts,  and  furnishes  candi- 
btes  in  increasing  mmibers  for  juvenile  reformatories — it  will  not  in  my  opinion  have 
icomplished  the  full  scope  of  its  duty. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Tlie  ezperienoe  of  the  year  girea  new  emphasis  to  the  foIloY7\ng  ieeoixmieii<^\hA\!^ 
hiefa  I  herebf  renew: 
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First.  An  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  the  Office.  The  experience  of  tiie 
Office  indicates  clearly  i  hat  the  collection  of  educational  information  and  publication 
of  the  same,  as  required  by  the  law  regulating  it,  cannot  be  properly  done  with  the 
present  limited  clerical  force. 

Secondly.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to  national  tid 
to  education  and  all  factif  in  regard  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  necessary  for  the  iufomiation  of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  Office. 
For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Government  to  meet  its  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  the  education  of  the  people  in  the  Territories,  I  recommend  that  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  for  each  Territory  be  created,  to  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  President ;  his  compensation  to  be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other 
Federal  appointees  for  ihe  Territories. 

Thirdly.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  on  aoconnt 
of  the  impoverished  condition  of  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  speciil 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein  schools  lor  nniyesBal 
education,  and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative  need  of  immediate  action  in  thii 
regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  £rom  the 
sale  of  public  lands  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fVind,  the  interest  of  said  ftmd  to  be 
divided  annually  pro  rata  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  such  provisions  in  regard  to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure,  sod 
supervision  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

Fourthly.  1  respectfully  recommend  that  such  provision  as  may  be  deemed  advie^ 
able  be  made  for  the  publication  of  ten  thousand  copies  of  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner immediately  on  its  completion,  to  be  put  at  the  control  of  the  Bureau  for  distri- 
bution among  its  correspondents,  in  addition  to  the  number  ordered  for  distribution 
by  members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

Fifthly.  I  also  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  organization  of  an  edncs- 
tional  museum  in  connection  with  this  Office  and  for  the  exchange  of  educationtl 
appliances  with  other  countries. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  year,  like  the  last,  has  been  one  of  severe  strain  upon  my  assistants  and  myself 
For  all  their  cooperation  they  have  my  heartiest  thanks.    The  tax  upon  us,  as  I  hvn 
indicated,  has  been  specially  increased,  first,  by  the  historical  inquiries  incident  to  the 
year  among  our  own  educators ;  secondly,  by  inquiries  fi:t>m  foreigners  stimulated  by 
the  exhibition  at  Philadelphia ;  thirdly,  by  the  exacting  demands  for  the  results  of  ex- 
periments in  various  sections  of  the  country  made  by  those  called  upon  to  encounter 
here  and  there  the  reactionary  educational  tendencies.    Much  of  this  additional  strain 
in  the  Office  could  have  been  lessened  if  there  had  been  adequate  means  for  publica- 
tion ;  besides,  the  benefits  of  these  efforts  would  have  been  much  more  widely  diffrued^ 
and  educators  in  embarrassment  would  have  received  aid  in  their  struggles  to  advance 
public  intelligence  if  the  information  furnished  in  manuscript  form  had  ail  been 
printed. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  aid  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  Of- 
fice for  the  year  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  officers  of  the  Smithsonian  Instituti<mf 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Commissioner  of  ths 
General  Land  Office,  and  for  the  cordial  cooperation  of  yourself  and  the  President. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Commi89km&r» 
Hon.  C.  SCHXTRZ, 

Seoretary  of  the  Interwr^ 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 

ig  Abstract*  of  edaoatdon  in  the  States  and  Terrltoriee  are  derived  from  a  great  rtaiety  of 
t  among  these  come  reports  of  State  officials,  saoh  as  State  boards  of  edacation  and  Stale 
ts  of  instracUon :  next,  those  of  county  and  city  saperintendents,  school  committees,  ac^ 
UxTB,  and  principals  of  State  institntions.  From  these  is  derived  nearly  all  the  ioformatJon 
ng  elementary  and  special  instmction,  city  school  systems  and  norm*l  schools,  and  mnch 
g  to  secondary  schools,  as  the  high  schools  of  the  States  and  cities.  What  ooucems  pri- 
f  schools  is  almoflt  wholly  from  retnms  made  by  the  principals  of  these  to  the  Enrean  <^ 
pplemented  by  catalogues  and  other  documenta. 

tier  relating  to  universitiesL  colleges,  scientific  and  professional  schools,  dependenoe  is 
annual  catiUognes  of  these  institutions,  on  oocasionai  circulars  issued  by  them,  and  on 
%  made  usually  in  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  in  reply  to  circnlan  of  inquiry  tent 
bureau. 

tance,  official  authority  only  is  relied  upon  for  statements  distinctly  and  definitely  madei 
italogues  and  reports  odng  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose^  though  sometimes  a  piece  of 
Formation  from  other  than  official  sources  may  be  given,  with  a  reference  to  the  quarter 
is  derived.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  effort  is  always  made  to  Ttiity  the  statement 
omitted  to  the  press. 

derived  from  the  various  sources  above  indicated  is  formulated,  in  tbeabotnotaof  edooa> 
Itate,  substantially  in  aocorduice  with  the  schedule  given  below. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  ABSTBACTS. 


(c) 
«6 


J.BUMMABT (a)  School  population  and  attendanee. 

(6)  School  districts  and  schools. 
Teachers  and  teachers*  pay. 
Income  and  expeoditure. 
»F  THE  State  school  sTfiTBM. 
BT  msTBUcnoN (a)  Public  school  svstems,  marking  specially  any- 
thing new  ana  noteworthy. 

>L  8T8TBMS.  , 

"iw  TBACHSB8 («)  Normal  schools  and  normal  departments. 

(6)  Teachers' institutes. 

(c)  Teachers'  department  of  educational  Jonmala. 
r  DTSTBUcnoN {a)  Academies. 

lb)  High  schools. 

(e)  Preparatory  schools. 

id)  Business  colleges. 
IN8TEUCTI0N («}  Colleges  for  men,  with  universitlea. 

(0)  Colleges  for  women. 

AMD  PB0FE88I0NAL  iNBTBUcnoir (tt)  Traiumg  in  adentifio  sdhools  and  agricnltnnl 

colleges. 


(b)  Training  in  theology. 

(ej  Training  in  law. 

(ct)  Training  in  medicine. 


BTBUcnoN (a)  Deaf,  dumb,  blind,  iui, 

f  AL  CONYEHTIOXB (a)  Meetings  of  State  associations. 

(6)  Special  meetings  of  teachers,  school  principals, 
and  superintendents. 

CHT  BEKEFACnON& 

KBOOBD (a)  Brief  memorials  of  teachers,  superintendents, 

and  other  promoters  of  ednci^n,  deoeaaed 
during  the  year. 

,Ti  SCHOOL  OFFiCEBS (a)  State  boards  of  edocatlan  OT  State  superintend- 

ents. 

OS  furnished  the  Bureau  in  answer  to  its  circulars  of  inquiry,  for  convenience  of  reference 
in,  are  given  in  tables  at  the  conclusion  of  this  volume,  while  summarise  of  these  statistics 
under  their  appropriate  heads  in  the  preceding  report  of  the  Commissioner, 
sral  oourtesv  with  which  his  circulars  nave  been  replied  to,  alike  by  State  and  city  officials, 
sidents  and  heads  of  schools,  as  well  as  for  documents  additional  to  tiiese  replies,  the  Com- 
Sduoation  herov\'ith  tenders  his  cordial  thanks  to  all  concerned. 

3-1     s' 


alabjjua. 

statistical  summary. 


.     .    POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  age  (5-21  for  187&^6, 

and  7-21  for  187&^7) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools ^.. 

Average  attendance 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Nomber  of  school  districts  (d) 

Public  schools  reported 

Average  duration  in  days  .... , 


TEACHERS  AND   THEIR  PAY. 


Teachers  in  public  schools. 
Average  monthly  pay 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  on  public  schools 

PROPORTION  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


Per  capita  of  school  population  .. 

Per  capita  of  enrolment 

Per  capita  of  average  attendance. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  school  fund 


1675-76. 


a405, S26 
126, 803 


3,088 
80 


3,771 
|22  00 


t337,276 
337,276 


(0  57 
089 


1350,000 


1876-77. 


369,447 
M41,230 
cl01,676 


1,700 
4,100 

82 


4,145 
|22  65 


$417, 242 
392,493 


$1  06 

2  78 

3  66 


(360,000 


Increase. 


14,337 


Decrease. 


1,012 


374 
SO  65 


179,966 
55, 217 


to  49 
1  89 


$10, 000 


35,779 


(From  returns  of  Hon.  Leroy  F.  Box,  State  superintendent  of  education,  for  the  two 
years  indicated.) 

•  WhitM,  838,990;  colored,  168,708. 

ft  Whites,  86,485;  colored,  54,745. 

eWhitea,  61,584;  colored,  40,009. 

iCThe  townuiip  is  here  the  ordinary  school  district,  but  perts  of  townships,  oat  off  by  stresms  or 
Boaotains,  and  alao  incorporated  oitlee  or  towns  with  3aXK>  or  more  inhabitants,  may  oonstitate  separate 
school  distxicts.— (School  laws  of  1876  and  1677.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OBKE&AL. 

A  State  ntperintendent  of  education,  elected  by  the  people  and  commissioned  by  the 
govemor  for  a  term  of  two  years/  has  the  care  of  providing  for  a  uniform  and  efficient 
administration  of  the  system  of  pubUo  schools  and  of  reporting  annually  to  the 
goYemor. 

LOCAL. 

A  AWJiiy  ewperintendeiU  of  eduoaUonf  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  for  a  term 
of  two  yean,  has  under  him  in  each  county  the  general  supervision  of  the  sehool 


llBttO 


of  tUaBarsanlhr  1019  U 
This  was  ai 


^  ststed  that  the  term  of  the  wyrtirtaipasMi^  ^>iA\awa 
i7  the  iaq^DSge  of  sa  dd  8Uto  m^ml.  *tbA         *"  ~ 
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A  taumship  or  other  achool  district  has  ordinarily  a  board  of  3  tmsteea  to  care  fat  ihb 
interests  of  its  public  schools,  the  exceptional  cases  being  cities  with  school  boaidi 
organized  under  special  laws. —  (School  law  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTJON. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

No  report  of  the  public  schools  havinsr  been  published  for  1876-^|  the  statisticil 
summary  before  given  contains  all  our  official  information  re^fpecting  common  school 
education  in  the  State,  except  what  relates  to  Mobile.  From  this  summary  we  learn 
that  there  was  an  increase  of  14,337  in  the  public  school  enrolinent|  notwithstanding  a 
diminution  of  35,779  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  frou!  a  contraction  of  t£it 
age  by  two  years.  The  number  of  public  schools  reported,  too,  increased  by  1,012; 
they  continued  in  session  longer  by  two  days  than  in  the  precedintr  year;  there  wen 
374  more  teachers,  with  an  augmentation  of  65  cents  in  the  average  of  monthly  pay; 
while  the  receipts  for  schools  were  179,966  in  advance  of  these  oi  i'^5-^6,  and  the 
expenditures  $55,217  more.  These  are  favorable  indications,  show  a  large  improve- 
ment already  reached,  and  seem  to  point  to  a  much  more  hopefid  con  J.Uon  of  educa- 
tiosal  affiairs  in  the  near  future. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

MOBILE. 

Officers, — ^The  school  system  here,  which  includes  by  special  law  the  coonty  as  well 
as  the  city,  is  under  a  school  board  of  9  commissioners,  with  the  county  sapeiintcndent 
as  ex  officio  member  and  treasurer.  One-third  of  the  commissioners  are  to  be  changed 
by  election  every  two  years. — ^Code  of  1876,  sections  1225-1231.) 

StatisHcs.  —Population  at  the  latest  return  (1^^))  45,000 ;  children  of  school  ase  (5-81) 
at  that  date,  18,044 ;  enrolment  in  1877.  white  males,  1,016 ;  colored  males,  9^  wUte 
females,  1,255;  colored  females,  830 — total,  4,043;  average  attendance,  3,705.  City 
schools.  20 :  country  schools,  42 ;  teachers  in  the  former,  51 ;  in  the  latter,  53 ;  expendi- 
tures, 145,489. 

Further  particulars. — Of  the  20  city  schools,  5  were  for  colored  pupils :  of  the  42  coim- 
try  schools,  17  were  also  for  them.  The  advancement  of  the  pupils  m  these  eehooli 
is  said  to  have  been  much  beyond  that  of  former  years.  In  writing,  especially,  better 
results  have  been  obtained  than  at  any  preceding  period. 

In  the  city  schools  geneially,  notwithstanding  tne  disadvantage  of  a  short  tenn,  the 
pupils  are  reported  to  have  shown  remarkable  success  in  penmanship,  arithmetio.  and 
En^Ush  composition.  Quite  a  number  of  papers  of  25  to  30  pases,  presented  at  the 
written  examinations  for  promotion,  had  not  a  single  error  nor  a  blot  or  erasure;  and 
this,  too,  though  they  were  written  against  time,  with  no  opportunity  to  copy  <x 
remodel.  This  Is  believed  to  have  been  lai^ely  due  to  the  fact  tnat,  instead  of  gram- 
matical dissection  of  sentences,  much  time  has  been  ^ven  to  written  comjioaition  and 
the  building  up  of  sentences  after  good  English  models. — (Report  of  Sui)eimtendent£. 
R.  Dickson  for  1876-77.) 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  there  are  at  present  three.  (1)  The  State  Normal  School  at  Floreno^  estab- 
lished by  the  board  of  education  in  1872,  opened  for  students  in  1873,  and  at  mat  de- 
signe<l  to  prepare  only  white  young  men  for  teaching  in  the  public  school^  but  fooa 
ordered  to  admit  young  women  a&o.  Teachers,  4 ;  normal  students,  54 ;  otJier  sbi- 
dents,  83,  in  1876-^.  (2)  The  Lincoln  Normal  University,  at  Marion,  orvaniMd  in 
1870,  and  meant  to  furnish  the  colored  ]^ple  of  the  State  advantafi:e6  for  h&ber  edu- 
cation, as  well  as  give  special  preparation  for  emplovment  as  teachers  in  line  pnblie 
schools.  Instructors,  3 ;  normal  students,  120  in  1876-77.  (3)  The  Normal  Sonool  at 
HuntsvUle  established  by  the  board  of  education  in  1871.  to  x>rovide  fl»r  *»T>*"fag 
teachers  of  colored  schools,  had  in  1877  two  instructors  and  81  pupils,  with  an  ayenge 
attendance  of  45.    The  Florence  school  has  a  course  of  3  years ;  that  at  Harioiii  M- 

g 'inning  at  a  much  lower  point,  one  of  8  years. — (Published  reports  and  retanu  to 
urean  of  Education.) 

OTHER  N«RBfAL  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionaiy  Association  (Congregational^  nonnal 

departments  have  for  some  years  been  maintained  in  the  following  InstitntioiiB:  (1) 

Talladega  College,  Talladeca.  chartered  in  1669 ;  (2)  Trinity  School,  Athena :  (3)  Emei^ 

son  Institute,  JM^bile,  which  last  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  its  building  by  me  in  1877. 

77ip  MetbodiatB  also  maintain  at  Hnntsville  the  Rnst  Normal  Institute.    All  tbeee  aim 

to  train  jroung  colored  people  for  saccessfdl  teacbin^  Vu  w^oci^  ^i  ^Soxbi  e.'vn  nee 
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The  coono  at  Talladega,  beginning  with  elementary  instmction,  coyers  6  years;  that 
at  the  Bust  Institute  and  the  others  is  not  stated.  At  TaUadega  and  the  Bast  Instl- 
tate  Tocal  and  instmmental  musio  entcis  into  the  course.  Normal  students  in  all,  at 
latest  date,  213. — (Published  reports  and  written  returns.) 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTKB. 

The  old  law  requiring  county  superintendents  to  orffauize  and  hold  annually  oonntj 
conyentions  of  teachers,  and  to  provide  beforehand  Tot  the  delivery  at  such  oonven- 
tUms  of  lectures  upon  educational  topics,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  formiUly 
reSnacted  either  in  the  code  of  1876  or  in  a  new  act  of  1877  "  to  orsanise  and  regulate 
A  system  of  public  instruction."  But  that  the  idea  of  such  meetuigs  was  not  aban- 
doned is  eviaent  firom  the  fact  that  the  State  superintendent  of  education  is  directed, 
among  other  duties  of  his  annual  visitation  of  tne  counties,  ''to  encourage  and  assiBt 
«t  organizing  and  conducting  teachers'  and  superintendents'  institutes." — (School 
law.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  only  reported  high  schools  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  for  1877  are 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  at  Mobile.  The  numbers  of  pupils  in  these,  however,  are 
Bot  ffiven.  From  the  siSs'  high  school,  in  which  were  3  teachers,  19  pupils  graduated 
at  tne  close  of  the  scnool  year  1876-77,  and  2  others  received  oertincates  of  having 
passed  throng  a  partial  course. — (Report  of  Superintendent  Dickson.) 

FBIYATB  SBCOMDABT  SCHOOLS. 

Many  of  these  appear  to  have  been  compelled  to  yield  before  the  advance  of  the 
public  school  system  and  the  continued  pressure  of  hard  times.  For  detailed  statistics 
of  such  remainmg  ones  as  report  themselves,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix  and  a  sum- 
Boary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

PBBPABATOBT  SCHOOLS  AND  BEPABTMBirrS. 

f  preparatory  schools  because 

even  that 
presenting  no  indication  that  any  of  its  236  students  were 
pseparing  for  either  a  classical  or  scientific  collegiate  course. 

CkT  the  preparatory  departments  of  La  Granee  College  and  Spring  Hill  College  there 
is  no  information.  In  that  of  the  State  Amcmtural  College  there  were,  at  the  date  of 
the  last  return,  53  students;  in  that  of  Howard  College,  S5 ;  in  each  case  under  1  in- 
•Iroctor,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  collegiate  departments.  In  the  last,  25  students 
were  preparing  for  a  classical  course  in  college,  and  10  for  a  scientific  course. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

There  is  a  "  commercial  school "  in  connection  with  Howard  College,  Marion,  with  3 
instructors.    Students  in  1876-^,  at  least  16. — (Catalogue  for  1876^77.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

CLASSICAL  COLLEGES. 

The  Univerrity  of  Alabama  embraces  in  its  academic  department  9  separate  schools 
which  are  elective.  Each  student,  however,  is  required  to  take  the  studies  of  at  least 
3  schools,  unless  there  be  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  fehculty  that  he  should  not.  There 
are  in  each  school  two  courses  of  instructioti:  a  special  one  required  for  graduation  in 
the  school,  and  a  general  one  for  students  who  propose  te  graduate  in  other  schools. 
The  academic  degrees  are  a.  b.,  graduate  of  a  school,  and  a.  m.,  which  last  requires 
one  year  of  residence  additional  to  the  ordinary  course,  as  well  as  graduation  in  3  schools. 

The  other  colleges  reporting  their  statistics  for  1876-^  are  Sawthem  UnivenUyf  at 
Greensborouffh,  and  Houfard  College,  at  Marion.  Here  the  departments,  courses  of  study, 
Ac,  appear  to  oe  substantiallv  as  reported  in  1876. — (Returns  and  catalogues,  1877.) 

Spring  HUl  College^  near  Mobile,  sends  no  report  for  1877. 

^r  statistics  of  the  reporting  colleges  see  Table  IX  of  appendix,  and  for  those  of  the 
institutions  for  superior  instruction  of  young  women.  Table  Yin,  with  the  summaries 
of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Of  the  latter  class  of  institutions  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  music,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, French,  and  German  were  taucht  in  nearly  all,  and  that  the  greater  port  had  soma 
naeans  for  cnemical  experiment  and  illustration  of  physics. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

At  the  Alabama  JfHculfural  and  Mechanical  College,  Aubixnu  thft  ajiton.\a\s^l  ^iNaiiWft 
-, ^^  elaaeee  embracing  1  prej^aratory  and  4  ooue^te',  ^^  ocwBwaa,^ 
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i^grioaltoie,  (2)  literatnre,  (3)  ecience,  (4)  civil  en^eenng,  (5)  Borveyiiiffy  (6)  bnildiiig 
•nd  arohitectme.  The  west  4  of  these  are  termed  regular,  and  lead  eadi  to  a  deme 
after  4  years  of  saccessful  collegiate  stady.  The  other  2  are  special,  and  seonie  oi^  a 
certificate  of  proficiency  after  sach  study  as  may  he  necessary  to  complete  them. 
Drawing  forms  a  rec^ar  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  .first  two  years  of  the  collegiate 
coarse;  oat  daring  the  tlurd  andfoorth  years  is  obligatory  only  on  the  students  of  civil 
engineering.  Telegraphy  is  also  taught.  Latin  and  Greek  enter  into  the  comae  in 
literature;  Latin,  uerman,  and  Fren^,  with  some  liberty  of  choice  respecting  tbem, 
into  the  other  3  regular  courses.  Instructors  heone,  8;  students  in  regular  coIl^;iatd 
ooaxse,  120;  in  partial  courses,  47. — (Catalogue,  1677,  and  return.) 

PBOFSSSIONAL. 

In  ihmlogjf  some  instruction  is  given  by  President  Muiphee  in  the  '^  School  of  monl 
science  and  theology.''  Howard  Colle^,  and  by  Chancellor  Smith  in  the  ''School  of 
biblical  lit-erature,"  Southern  University.  Talladega  College  also  trains  colored  sto- 
dents  for  the  ministry,  and  rex)orted  18  students  un£r  2  instructors  in  1877.  No  report 
of  theological  students  at  the  others,  except  of  1  at  Greensborough  in  the  catalogue 
Jfor  18763?7. 

In  laWf  there  appear  in  the  catalogues  for  1876-77,  besides  the  school  of  law  at  the 
State  university,  with  2  professors,  a  law  school  at  Howard  College,  with  2profbaBoriil 
chairs,  only  1  being  filled  at  the  time  of  printing;  a  college  of  law  at  the  Sonttiem 
University,  Greensborough,  with  3  professors  and  2  school^  1  of  common  and  statute 
law,  and  1  of  equity  Jurisprudence.  Course  at  the  State  university,  15  months;  at 
Howard,  ''may  be  completed  in  one  session";  at  Greensborough,  not  stated.  Total  of 
legal  instructors,  6;  or  students  at  the  University  of  Alabama^  12,  in  catalogue  fn 
1^6-^;  in  a  return  for  tiie  fall  term,  23;  in  the  other  colleges,  notjiveii. 

In  meaioinef  we  have  again  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama  at  Mobile,  with  its  3 
years'  course  of  study,  8  instructors,  and  50  students,  and  the  College  of  Meaicine  of  the 
Southern  University,  Greensborough,  with  5  instructors  and  only  1  reported  atndeni 
Requirements  for  eraduation:  full  age,  good  character,  3  years'  study  of  medicine,  with 
attendaace  on  2  fml  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  one  in  this  college,  or  a  zeputable  prao* 
tice  of  4  yeara  and  1  fiill  course  of  lectures. — (Return  and  catalogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

AT.AiiAMA  mSTITCTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DX7HB  AND  THE  BUND,  TALLADEQA. 

Returns  for  1877  give  6  as  the  number  of  instructors  and  60  as  the  number  of  pupik 
in  the  deaf-mute  department  here :  and  2  as  the  number  of  instmctoia,  12  aa  the  nimh 
her  of  pupils,  in  the  department  tor  the  blind.  In  the  former,  the  branohea  of  atody 
attended  to  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  geography,  hiatoiy,  and 
music;  the  employments  are  boot  making,  cane  seating,  wood  carving,  broom  '"*™*gj 
fiunning  and  gardening.  In  the  latter,  ttie  studies  are  the  ordinary  English  biaofllMf 
and  music;  the  employments,  cane  seating  and  chair  and  broom  makLog. 

CHIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

[Term,  1876-1878.] 
Hop.  iJMoy  g.  Box,  atai§  mtpminimimU  <f  <<hia«ftoii»  Mttnpfamwgk 


ABKAN8AS. 


ARKANSAS^ 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPUIATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Yoath  of  Bohool  age  (6-21). 
Enrolled  in  public  aohoola  . 
Ayerage  daily  attendance. 


SCHOOL  DISTBIGT8  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Nomber  of  school  districts 

Nomber  of  schools 

Number  of  school-honses.. 
Cost  of  these 


TEACHEBS  AND  THKIB  PAT. 


Teachers  in  pablio  schools 
Ayerage  monthly  pay 


INCQBIB  AND  SXPBNDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 
Whole  expenditures  for  the  same. 


1875-'76. 


189,130 
15,890 


1,€25 
$365,315 


461 


1344,074 
119, 403 


1876-77. 


No  returns. 

....do 

....do 


No  returns. 

....do 

....do 

....do...... 


No  returns. 
....do 


No  returns. 
....do...... 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


OFFICEES  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  homrd  of  oammissionera  of  the  school  fund,  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of 
statOj  and  fiftate  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  is  charged  with  the  management 
and  investment  or  tjhe  common  scnool  fiind  belonging  to  the  State,  and  must  make 
semi-annnal  settlenl&its  with  the  State  treasurer. 

A  SkfU  9itpenntendent  of  public  inMiruction,  to  be  elected  every  two  years  by  the  peo- 
plec  has  geiiiBiral  supervision  of  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  free  common  schools, 
ana  is  to  nuUce  annual  report  of  them  to  the  governor. 

LOCAL. 

County  examiners^  one  for  each  county,  are  api)ointed  by  the  county  court  at  the  first 
session  after  each  general  election,  and  are  to  examine  ana  license  teachers  and  perform 
most  of  the  duties  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

BoardB  ofdUtriot  truateeSf  3  for  each  school  district  and  one-third  changed  each  year, 
are  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  district  at  thoir  August  meeting,  for  care  of  school 
houses,  engagement  of  teachers,  and  local  supervision  and  report  of  schools. —  (School 
law  of  1875.) 

ELEMENTAEY  INSTEUCTION. 

NO  BEPOBT. 

The  school  law  of  1875  calls  not  only  for  the  presentation  to  the  governor  of  an  annual 
report  of  everything  relating  to  the  public  schools,  but  also  for  the  publication  of  such 
reports.  But  up  to  the  time  of  seniung  these  sheets  to  the  press  no  report  for  1876-77 
appears  to  have  been  published,  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  obtain  even  a  statistical 
summary  exhibiting  the  main  flEicts  as  to  the  State  schools  for  that  year,  though  one  for 
1877-^8  has  been  kindly  forwarded. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

UnUE  BOCK. 

Qjfleen. — A  board  of  school  directors  of  6  members,  one-third  lis^le  to  Oojoj^gb  «mS&l 
year;  a  boaid  of  viaitoiv  and  ezaminera  of  4  members,  and  a  city  sai^esnis^iQ^<QQX»^ 
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Statistics, — Population  in  1870,  12,380;  estimated  present  population,  17,000.  Youth 
of  school  age  (6-21),  6,462:  estimated  number  between  6  and  16,  the  practical  school 
ago,  4,200 ;  enrolled  in  public  schools.  1,960.  of  whom  only  95  were  over  16 ;  average 
daily  attendance,  1,129,  an  increase  or  203  for  the  year  l&76-'77;  number  of  days  of 
school,  180 ;  number  in  which  school  was  taught,  170.  Teachers,  27,  exclusive  of  super- 
intendent; expenditures,  $12,068. 

Additional  particulars, — The  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar, 
and  high,  each  of  those  divisions  having  3  j^ades,  with  a  regularly  arranged  ooniBe  of 
study.  The  year  past  is  said  by  the  supermtendent  to  have  been  marked  by  encoor- 
aginp^  progress  in  discipline  and  methods  of  teaching  throughout  the  schools,  and  by 
special  advance  in  the  junior  class  in  the  high  school,  which  was  carried  through  a 
thorough  review  of  elementary  studies  in  which  it  was  found  deficient.  Two  of  the 
schools  are  for  colored  children,  and  one  of  these  is  taught  quite  successfully  by  ooloied 
teachers^  whose  work  is  considered  by  the  superintendent  quite  as  good  as  that  in  cor- 
responding grades  of  the  other  school,  where  white  teachers  are  employed.  In  all  tiie 
schools  corporal  punidiment  is  discouraged;  is  only  resorted  to  where  milder  measoics 
will  not  avail;  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  administered  till  the  day  after  the  commissioii 
of  the  offence,  that  unreasonable  anger  may  have  time  to  cool  ana  that  the  parents  ma^ 
be  consulted.  The  consequence  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  cases  of  severe  disci- 
pline. The  board  of  examiners  says  that  especially  grati^png  care  is  taken  to  gioimd 
the  pupils  well  in  those  elementary  studies  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  ednoatioiL 
and  that  reasons  as  well  as  rules  for  operations  are  distinctly  given. — (Report  for  1877.) 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Aiming  to  utilize  to  the  utmost  the  teaching  force  of  her  State  Industrial  Univeiaitj 
at  Fayetteville,  Arkansas  established  in  connection  with  it  a  normal  department,  to 
furnish  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  for  whites  desiring  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 
The  training' ana  course  of  study  in  this  department,  the  latter  extending  through  four 
years,  are  partly  academic  and  partly  normal.  The  former  is  attended  to  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  university,  tno  work  in  methods,  theory,  and  art  of  teaching  being 
reserved  for  the  normal  department.  Drawing  and  vocal  and  instrumental  momc  finiii 
a  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  university,  while  a  chemical  laboratoiy  and 
apparatus  for  illustrating  physics  add  their  advantages  to  those  afibrded  by  a  small 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  library  of  about  700  volunics,  and  a  model  school  for  train- 
ing in  the  methods  and  art  of  teaching.  Diplomas  are  given  to  those  who  complete  the 
course.  Number  of  resident  instructors,  including  those  of  the  other  departments,  12; 
normal  students,  41;  normal  graduates,  5. — (Report  of  the  university  and  return  for 
1876-77.) 

As  the  above  mentioned  department  was  meant  only  for  white  students,  a  branch  of 
it  was  opened  in  September,  1875,  at  Pine  Bluff,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  to  i^ord  the 
colored  teachers  of  the  State  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  more  tnorougli  woik 
in  the  schools  for  the  children  of  their  own  race.  It  is  under  the  same  board  of  trosteM 
as  the  other,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  rules ;  affbrds  accommodations  for  more  than 
100  students,  and  reports  27  male  and  28  female  normal  students  imder  1  resident  in- 
structor, with  pupil  assistants,  and  13  students  Uoensed  and  teaching  school  during 
vacation.  The  course  is  4  years.  Drawing  is  taught  both  separately  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  every  other  branch  where  it  is  applicable.  Vocal  music  forms  a  part  of  the 
daily  training.  Instrumental  music  is  optional. — (Circular  of  school  and  retam  for 
1876-77.) 

ANOTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

An  institution  entitled  the  Pins  Bluff  Graded  School^  with  normal  department,  appar- 
ently receiving  some  aid  both  from  the  public  school  fund  and  the  American  MissionaiT 
Association,  reports  35  normal  students  for  1877,  of  whom  9  received  teachers'  certin- 
cates  and  engaged  in  teaching.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music,  with  drawing  in  line 
and  ])er8pective,  was  taught ;  some  apparatus  for  illustration  of  physics  was  possessed, 
and  the  normal  students  were  taught  in  the  graded  school  for  practice. —  (Return.) 

TEACHERS*   INSTITUTES. 

The  law  of  1875  requires  that  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
hold  a  teachers'  institute  annually  in  each  Judiciid  district  of  the  State,  to  be  called  a 
normal  district  institute.  He  is  to  arrange  the  programme  for  each  institute  and  pie- 
side  at  it  in  i)erson,  though  if  he  should  rail  to  be  present  the  assembled  teachers  may 
organize  and  hold  the  institute. 

County  examiners  are  also  to  hold  institutes  for  their  re8i)ective  counties,  but  in  oaae 
of  inability  to  attend  in  any  instance,  may  appoint  some  suitable  person  to  peifinnn 
ibe  dnty. 


ARKANSAS.  11 

Tho  Arkansas  department  of  the  Eclectic  Teacher  indicates  that  both  State  and 
>imty  officers  ace  attending  to  this  in}i>ortant  duty. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  high  school  at  little  Rock  is  the  only  ome  in  the  State  of  which  any  fhll  account 
\  giTen.  It  has  a  coarse  of  three  years,  is  said  by  the  city  superintendent  to  haye  been 
roll  taught,  to  be  in  prosperous  condit  ion,  and  to  afford  the  basis  for  a  strong  high  school, 
rith  the  beginning  of  a  systematic  classification  of  the  same.  The  cumculum  is  not 
i^  as  complete  as  could  be  wished,  but  the  school  officers  prefer  to  wait,  advancing 
lowly  but  surely  toward  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  condition.  In  the  autumn  (n 
976  the  study  of  Latin  and  German,  which  had  been  fequired,  was  made  optionaL 
lie  result  was  an  almost  entire  failure  o(  the  pupils  to  take  that  work,  and  the  study 
f  these  languaj^cs  was  consequently  dro})j[«cd  till  it  should  be  again  made  obligatory. 
lie  board  of  viators  recret  this,  thinkmg  that  there  can  be  no  high  school  course 
rorthy  of  the  name  in  ^mich  these  studies  are  not  included. — (City  report  for  1877.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

\FoT  full  statistics  of  jpiivate  schools  fer  secondary  training,  and  preparatory  depart- 
lonts  of  colleges,  see  Tables  VI^'  VII,  and  IX  in  the  appendiz  and  the  summaries  of 
tMm  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCllON. 

COLLEGES. 

The  colleges  which  report  for  1876-77  are  Arkansas  College,  Batesville :  Cane  Hill 
ioUege,  Bloomsborough;  Judson  University,  Judsonia,  and  St.  John's  College,  Little 
U>ck.  All  report  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments,  and  have  students  in  both, 
zoept  Judson  Umversity,  wnich  was  not  opened  until  1875,  and  has  as  yet,  besides  ■ 
be  preparatory,  only  9  students  in  irregular  courses.  All  these  colleges  except  St. 
bhn^s  are  open  to  both  sexes,  and  of  tho  14  graduates  of  1877  at  Arkansas  and  Cane 
[ill  Colleges  who  received  the  degree  of  a.  b.,  o  were  women. — (Returns  to  the  Bureau 
f  Education.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of 
he  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Arkatuaa  Industrial  University ^  at  Fayetteville,  serving  as  the  agricultural  and 
ledhanical  college  of  the  State,  embraces  a  college  of  general  science  and  general  liter- 
tore  ;  one  of  engmeering :  one  of  commerce ;  also  normal  and  preparatory  departments. 
¥ovision  is  ma&  for  238  State  beneficiaries,  and  an  ec^ual  number  of  non-paymg  normal 
todents,^  and  both  sexes  are  admitted.  The  beneficiaries  are  selected  among  the  dif- 
erent  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  are  entitled  to  4  years'  free  tuition, 
ach  of  the  courses,  except  the  prejiaratory,  covering  that  period.  By  recent  action  of 
he  board  of  trustees,  all  male  benehciaries  who  are  hereafter  appointed  will  be  required 
o  take  a  course  in  agriculture  and  mechanics,  ''with  permission  to  select  such  other 
tadies  as  circumstances  may  allow.''  An  experimental  farm  has  been  provided  con- 
iguous  to  the  university.  Agriculture  and  the  meclyinic  arts  will  be  more  fully  taught, 
t  is  stated,  when  many  of  the  young  men  shall  have  become  better  grounded  in  the 
udiments  of  general  knowledge. — (Catalogue  for  1876  and  announcement  for  1876-77.) 
k|Kregate  of  students  in  the  4  years'  course,  according  to  return,  253;  students  in  par- 
itf  courses,  3;  graduate  students,  3;  professors  and  instructors,  12. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

It  appears,  from  such  information  as  has  come  to  hand,  that  there  are  no  legal^  theo- 
ogical,  or  medical  schools  in  Arkansas. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

ARKANSAS  DEAF-MUTE  INSTITUTE,  UTILE  ROCK. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1868,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  govem- 
DOnt.  In  1876-77,  it  had  63  pupils  under  the  instruction  of  3  teachers.  No  employments 
lie  taught.  The  course  of  stuay  embraces  histoiv,  grammar,  composition,  arithmetic. 
Epigraphy,  philosophy,  writing,  and  drawing.    In  uie  ''American  Annals  of  the  Dear 

>  ▲  written  zetani,  however,  gires  JOO  as  the  jiamber  of  State  soholanhVptt.  vad  iftA^bM  \2h»i\^«KA  «m 
»  oihar  five  Jiabo2tntA(pf. 
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and  Dmnb^  for  Janoary,  1878,  it  was  stated  that  Mrs.  Camthers,  widow  of  the  hkte 
lamented  principal,  had  retnmed  to  the  institution  as  matron,  and  that  the  school  was 
in  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  the  embarrassed  state  of  its  finances  would  allow.— 
(Return,  1877.) 

ARKANSAS  IXSTITX7TE  FOR  THE  BUXD,  LITTLE  ROCK. 

There  have  been  llDpupils  under  instruction  here  since  the  foundation  of  the  school 
Its  present  number  is  ^;  teachers  and  other  officers,  7.  All  the  branches  of  a  common 
school  education,  with  gymnastics  and  music,  are  taught,  besides  certain  emplojmenti^ 
such  as  broom  and  mattress  making,  seating  of  chairs,  sewing,  knitting,  and  basket 
making.— r  (Return,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCL^TION. 

A  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  the  Eclectic  Teadier  of 
October,  1877.  is  the  only  one  that  has  reached  the  Bureau.  This  report  notes  the  as- 
sembling of  tne  members  in  Little  Rock,  August  29,  State  Superintendent  Hill  being 
E resent  as  chairman,  and  the  other  officers,  with  one  exception,  answering  to  their  sames; 
ut  the  number  of  members  present  is  not  given,  nor  is  thoi^  any  account  of  thepio- 
ceedings  of  the  meeting  beyond  the  appoin€nent  of  a  delegation  to  the  Kational  £dop 
cational  Association,  the  election  of  a  new  set  of  officers  for  1877-78,  the  nominatkm  of 
a  committee  to  report  on  a  revision  of  the  school  law,  and  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
expressive  of  approval  of  Superintendent  Hill  and  of  readiness  to  cooperate  with  him  in 
his  work. 

It  was  thought  best  by  the  board  of  councillors  to  defer  a  meeting  for  discnssion,  that 
was  to  have  l^en  held  in  November,  tUl  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1678. 

OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  BiEETIKGS. 

In  the  Arkansas  department  of  the  Eclectic  Teacher  there  appeared  dazing  1877  vazioiii 
notices  indicative  of  the  holding  of  county  teachers'  institutes  and  the  nozmal  InBtitnteft 
required  by  law  to  be  held  annually  in  eadi  Judicial  district  of  the  Sta;te.  There  wai^ 
however,  no  such  reijort  of  the  instructions  at  these  meetings  as  to  call  for  fkirther  noto 
of  them  than  this  brief  paragraph. 

CHIEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

[Tenn,  1878-1880.] 
Hon.  Jajos  L.  Dbkton,  State  tuperitUendgnt  qfpiMk  ivwtructton,  LitOt  Book. 
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2,982 

329 

1,298 

780 

254 

272 

|85  00 

68  15 


$8, 302, 604 
d2, 858, 601 


1876-77. 


200.067 

al35,335 

97,527 

89,539 

.91 

15,344 

49,035 

266 

735 

294 


Inoreaae. 


16,380 
9,115 
5,743 

6,148 
.02 
719 

6,012 


11 


117 
9 


1,828 

1,414 

1,636 

659 

1,060 

785 

488 

652 

1,134 

914 
983 
627 
o2,524 
122 
145.2 

1,184 

1,983 

3,167 

432 

1,819 

820 

282 

328 

$83  78 

69  68 

$3, 610, 163 
d2, 749, 730 

86 
4 

107 

3 

534 

19 

261 

340 

50 

166 
71 

187 
23 

1.4 

55 

130 

185 

103 

521 

40 

28 

56 

•  ••••V  ••■• 

$1  32 

$1  53 
$307,559 

"iiosfeii 

lohoolage,  M  weU 


il  eorolment,  T>robab]y  includiDg  duplloates  and  perhaps  nome  beyond  the 

}Tivie  aohools,  is  given  as  140.408  In  1870-'76  and  143,658  In  ie76-T7. 

t  grade  here  includes  grammar  and  high  schools;  the  second,  intennedlate  loliools i  the 

mes,  in  foor  divisions. 

erintendent's  figures  are  2,485;  perhaps  excluding  hish  schools. 

ion  to  these  expenditnres  there  appear  elsewhere  for  ooonty  iiiSUtiitoa.cmiBi^\Na3Aa^ 

■.  postafle,  stationery,  &o.,  #17.489  hi  ld75-'76.  and  |19,119  in  IcntPTl,  u^k^fL  \&b  laawtel* 

mm  ^tbo80jra»n  $3,876,030  mad  $3,7e8,wi. 
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8taH$ticdl  9ummary — Continaed. 


BZPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA. 

Cost  of  tuition  for  each  pnpil  on  enrol- 
ment. 
Cost  of  tnition  for  each  i)npil  on  aver- 
ago  attendance. 
Cost  of  tnition  for  each  pnpil  on  daily 

attendance. 
Whole  cost,  including  current  exx>enseB: 

On  enrolment 

On  average  attendance 

On  daily  attendance 

VALUATION  OF  SCHOOL  PBOPERTY. 

Si tesy  buildings,  and  f  nmiture 

School  libraries 

School  apparatus 

Total  valoatioB 


187&-76. 


$5, 


$14  12 
21  62 
23  79 


17  21 
26  35 

28  99 


369,984 
173, 213 

88,299 


.''>, 


631,496 


1876-^. 


$15  06 
22  04 
24  00 


18  24 
26  68 
29  06 


|5, 617, 917 
207,336 
107,990 


5, 933, 243 


Increase. 


10  94 
42 
21 


1  03 
33 
07 


$247,933 
34,123 
19,691 


301, 747 


(From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  State  superintendent  of  public  instno- 
tion,  for  the  two  years  above  indicated.) 

■ 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  puhlio  instruction ,  elected  by  the  i>eople  every  4  years,  has 
supervision  of  the  public  Bchools  of  the  Stat-e,  with  the  duty  of  visitation  of  them  and 
of  biennial  report  respecting  them.  He  is  also  trustee  of  State  schools  for  special  train* 
ing  and  visitor  of  all  incorporated  literary  institutions.    He  is  allowed  a  deputy. 

A  State  hoard  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  State  suporintendent,  and  tfaa 
superintendents  of  6  central  counties,  has  power  to  prescribe  a  course  of  studies  for  the 
public  schools,  with  a  uniform  series  of  text  books,  except  for  the  city  and  county  <tf 
San  Francisco;  to  adopt  a  list  of  books  for  district  school  libraries,  and  to  grant  and 
revoke  for  cause  life  diplomas  to  teachers. 

A  State  board  of  examiners^  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  and  4  professional 
teachers  appointed  by  him,  recommends  to  the  State  f>oard  highly  approved  teachen 
for  its  life  (bplomas,  and  grants  to  others,  according  to  their  ascertained  qualificationfl^ 
diplomas  for  two,  three,  lour,  and  six  years. 

LOCAL. 

County  superintendents  of  schools,  chosen  by  the  people  every  2  years,  liavo  the  usual 
visitorial  and  supervisory  duties  of  such  officers. 

City  hoards  of  education,  chosen  by  the  citizens  under  local  laws,  have  general  over- 
sight of  the  school  systems  of  their  respective  cities;  wliile  county  and  city  boards  of 
examiners  examine  teachers  for  the  county  and  city  schools,  granting  diplomas  valid 
in  their  respective  fields  for  one,  two,  and  three  years. 

District  trustees,  chosen  by  the  people  of  their  districts  for  terms  of  3  years,  one-third 
being  changed  each  year,  care  for  the  schools  and  school-houses  of  the  districts  for 
which  they  are  elected. — (School  laws  of  1870  and  1874.) 

Women  are  eligible  to  school  offices,  and  one  now  serves  as  deputy  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  COXDITIO^r. 

The  emnmary  of  statistics  given  by  State  Superintendent  Carr  and  condensed  in  tht 
table  on  a  prcc<iding  page  shows  that  tlie  euroWciiit  m  Wife  «Ki\iQo\(^  Xv-aa  kfe^t  fair  paod 
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fell  the  increase  of  school  population ;  that  the  average  daily  attendance  at  school  has 
sreased  in  larger  proportion  than  the  average  number  belonging,  and  has  gained 
newhat  on  the  increase  of  non-attendants  at  any  school;  that  tnere  is  a  gain,  too,  in 
I  number  of  schools  with  good  acconunodations,  sufficient  grounds,  and  terms  of  eight 
mths  or  more;  that  although  the  list  of  first  grade  schools  has  somewhat  dimiuiBlicd, 
ftt  of  the  second  grade  has  been  enlarged  in  more  than  triple  measure  beyond  such 
ninntion;  and  that,  with  hii^her  receipts  for  school  purposes,  the  expenses  have  been 
pt  below  the  income  through  economy  in  building. 

rhere  is  only  one  thing  which  looks  unfavorable,  viz,  that,  while  the  number  of 
hchers  has  increased,  there  seems  from  the  figures  to  be  a  considerable  decrease  of 
rtificated  ones,  wliicii  would  indicate  deterioratiou  in  quality  beyond  the  gain  in 
mes.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superintendent  savs,  on  page  3  of  his  report- :  **It 
believed  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  have  the  teachers  been  as  wcU 
alified,  or  more  earnest  and  zealous  in  their  work.'' — (State  report.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

rhree  of  these  schools,  one  at  Brooklyn,  one  at  Los  Angeles,  and  one  at  Santa  Bar- 
ra,  reported  32  children  under  training  in  1877,  with  1  instructor  in  each  school,  and 
)  usual  results,  viz,  quickened  'x>crception,  improved  sense  of  beauty  and  order,  and 
b  getting  of  profitable  study  out  of  apparent  play.  The  school  at  Los  Angeles,  sub- 
[uently  to  the  return  made,  was  removed  to  Oakland. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

Kb  very  many  children  have  to  remain  in  cities  during  the  long  vacation  of  the 
tools.  Superintendent  Carr  suggests  that,  to  keep  these  usefully  employed,  vacation 
lools  should  be  established,  dmering  from  the  ordinarv  term  schools  both  in  the 
idles  pursued  and  the  methods  resorted  to.  He  would  have  them  arranged  on  the 
If-time  principle  in  order  to  benefit  the  greatest  number,  and  would  make  them  give 
bluing  in  industrial  pursuits.  For  instance,  a  ^Is'  school  of  sewing  could,  be  thinks, 
80  arranged  as  to  cover  elementary  exercises  m  needlework,  cutting  and  ttesigning 
patterns,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  for  more  advanced  scholars.  These  in- 
uctions  could,  he  conceives,  be  accompanied  with  illustrated  lessons  and  lectures  on 
kterials;  for  boys  he  would  have  industrial  drawing,  exercises  in  the  use  of  tools  and 
le  work.  He  bases  these  suggestions  partly  on  the  inherent  x>ropriety  of  doing  some- 
ing  towards  a  fuller  training  of  children  now  left  largely  to  the  education  of  the 
eets,  partly  on  the  expediency  of  fostering  the  present  dnffc  towards  a  more  practi- 
l  and  industrial  education,  and  finds  encouragement  to  urge  the  matter  in  the  fact 
Kt  vacation  schools,  in  some  measure  of  this  character,  have  been  maintained  at 
ovidencej  R.  L,  witn  a  very  considerable  measure  of  success.  In  these  schools — as 
mtioned  m  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  p.  379 — much  oral 
itmction  was  imparted  as  to  the  names  and  uses  of  the  various  products  of  agricult- 
» and  manufactures  as  well  as  of  those  which  constitute  the  main  elements  of  com- 
jTcc. — (State  report. ) 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

[n  view  of  the  advantages  that  have  been  found  in  Eastern  cities  from  a  supply  of 
e  text  books  to  pupils  in  the  public  schools — such  as  diminution  of  expense,  securing 
ifonnity,  aiding  better  classincation  of  the  j>upils,  and  leading  to  increased  attend- 
ee—  Superintendent  Carr  favors  the  adoption  of  this  plan  in  California.  And  aa 
sre  la  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  it  in  the  school  law,  he  suggests  that  any  district 
dch  may  choose  to  do  so  should  go  forward  and  supply  free  text  hooks  for  its  schools. — 
»ite  report.) 

QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION  TO  BE  GIVEN. 

[n  common  with  several  superintendents  of  instruction  whom  he  quotes,  Superintend- 
b  Carr  evidently  leans  to  the  belief  that  there  have  been  for  some  time  too  many 
idics  in  the  schools  and  too  much  merely  theoretical  instruction,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
ictical,  the  industrial,  and  the  moral.  He  therefore  lurges,  with  these  gentlemen, 
d  largely  in  their  words,  that  there  should  be  a  concentration  of  the  pupils'  work  on 
ver  subjects,  and  these  of  a  more  practical  and  useful  kind ;  that  the  effort  should 
to  have  each  of  these  completely  mastered  before  it  is  passed  away  irom ;  that  draw- 
5,  with  a  view  to  industrial  pursuits,  should  be  among  the  subjects  studied ;  and  that 
od  morals  and  good  manners,  not  taught  at  all  to  many  children  ia  their  homes, 
raid,  for  the  suetv  and  well  being  of  the  State,  be  taught  systematicaUY  M  ^^"^ 
lehom  in 'her  schools. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  San  Francisco,  a  board  of  edncation  of  12  memberSf  elected  biennially  by  the  pjMV 

Sle,  with  a  superintendent  ^who  may  have  a  deputy),  also  biennially  chosen ;  in  Bn 
oa6f  a  boanl  of  2  niemjjers  irom  each  ward,  witli  a  superintendent;  in  both,  boaidsof 
examiners  for  proof  and  certification  of  the  qualifications  of  persons  proposing  to  teach; 
in  Stockton,  also,  a  board  of  education  and  of  examination,  with  a  superintendent— 
(School  law  and  reports*) 

STATISTICS. 


CitiM. 

Popaiation. 

Children   of 
Bchuoiage. 

Enrolment. 

Areraf^  at- 
tenduice. 

Teachers. 

Expenditac 

San  Francisco  .*. 

San  Joa6 

Stockton 

8301,030 

9,009 

15.000 

653,310 
3,271 
3,011 

e37,S86 

d2,114 

1,693 

24,899 
1,379 
l,5i23 

839 
42 
34 

9m,m 

3^  Ml 

a  Estimated. 

b  This  is  the  namber  of  State  school  SLge  (5-17)  entitled  to  draw  public  money.    The  nitmbw  of  tUg 
school  age  (6-17)  entitled  to  attend  ritv  schools,  was  49, 404. 
e  B  sides  6,984  iu  private  and  chnrcn  schools. 
d  Besides  694  in  private  schools. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

San  Francisco. — According  to  a  table  of  classification  and  attendance,  the  sohooili 
h(Te  consist  of  2  high,  14  grammar,  25  primary,  1  evening,  1  model  school,  and9iiii« 
clatwilied.  The  grades  below  the  high  schools  are  7.  Superintendent  Bolander  saji 
that  the  year  wa«  a  very  satisfjwtory  one,  a  reduction  of  the  material  to  be  studied  fiom 
text  l>ooks  having  given  teachers  more  time  for  explanations  and- a  better  presentation 
of  the  subject  matter  of  lesstms^  while  the  principles  underlying  object  lessons  haw 
been  bt^tt-eV  adliere<l  to  and  ap])Led.  There  has  been  less  memorizing,  more  tmininff  in 
the  liabit  of  olwrvation,  and  iu  the  proper  expression  of  ideas.  In  arithmetic  the  but- 
den  liuH  been  lightened,  the  whole  work  iu  the  lower  grades  being  made  to  consist  of  • 
thon>ugh  treatu'ieut  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  25.  In  the  same  grades  a  careftil  atten- 
tion U}  i>enuiauHliip  has  been  ]>r(Kluctive  of  most  favorable  results.  In  drawing  and 
muKic.  kindred  progress  has  been  secureti.  In  geographj^.  natural  phUosophy,  physiol- 
ogy, und  the  art  of  reading,  the  efi'ort-  has  been  to  get  nd  of  needless  teclmical  detaHii 
and  have  the  Hubstance  of  things  well  understiKKl;  the  theory  being  that  the  tmewoiK 
of  the  schools  is  not  to  teach  everything  in  all  the  text  books  used,  but  to  discipline  fha 
mind  and  store  it  with  the  most  useful  knowledge.  And  this  knowledge  is  held  to  b6 
not  merely  a  grasp  of  certain  fivct-s,  but  also  of  tne  ])rinciples  which  underlie  all  fiusti 
and  are  applicable  to  gr(.>at  multitudes  of  casi'S. 

TIki  deputy  superintendent  argues  for  a  systc^m  of  free  text  books  as  greatly  better 
than  the  present  system  of  purchase  by  those  able  to  buy  and  free  supply  to  thorn  only 
who  profess  indif^ence.  He  also  says  that  in  several  schools  where  tnere  was  a  jo^reat 
j)re88ure  for  tMlmissicm  into  the  lowest  ^ades,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  oi  half 
day  classes,  one  set  of  children  coming  m  the  morning  and  another  in  the  afternoon. 
luHpite  of  considerable  opposition  from  parents  who  wanted  their  children  to  be  ta^on 
cart*  of  during  the  whole  day,  the  experiment  worked  well,  and,  according  to  the  t»" 
tiniony  of  l)oth  i»rincipal  and  teachers,  the  advancempnt  has  been  equal,  if  not  saperioTi 
to  that  of  whole  day  classes. 

IJotauy,  zoology,  physics,  and  chemistry  enter  into  the  school  course,  aa  well  as  the 
connnon  English  branches,  music,  and  drawing,  and  in  2  cosmopolitan  schools,  as  well 
as  in  the  boys'  high  school,  l>euch  and  Gennan. —  (Report  for  IHT^V-T?.) 

San  Jof*6  rei)ort«  9  school-liouses,  furnishing  accommodations  sufiicient  to  adroit  OTery 
child  iu  the  city  to  a  seat,  the  best  and  latest  improved  furniture,  first  class  apparatoiy 
and  an  energetic,  hard  working  crorps  of  teachers.  Under  a  new  course  of  study  th0 
Si^hools  are  so  graded  as  to  give  2  years  to  primary  work,  2  to  intermediate,  2  to  gram> 
mar,  and  3  to  high  school  stiidies.  This  arrangement  was  }>ased  on  the  observation 
that  heret-ofore  in  most  instances  irom  necessary  absence  and  other  causes  it  had  taken 
8^  ^ears  to  complete  the  first  6  years  of  school  work,  so  that,  with  the  6  yean  thns 
divided,  the  average  pupil  would  not  reach  the  point  of  admission  to  the  high  school 
under  14^  years  of  age.  In  the  new  course  oral  instniction,  morals  and  mannez^ 
niuHit;  and  drawing,  find  a  place,  which  they  had  not  before.  Technical  ednc-ationy  M 
a  pre])aratiou  for  luture  trades,  is  also  contemplated  and  urged,  aa  well  as  the  eatalH 
lishment  of  an  evening  school  for  snch  as  have  had  to  leave  before  completing  the 
Btudios  of  the  grammar  grade.  Other  proposals  are  that  new  teachers  be  pnt  on  a  pn>- 
bBtJoD  of  5  moDtha,  to  do  continued  and  receive  inW.  ^^oj  o\\\^»  on  the  condition  of 
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noTiog  their  efficiency,  and  tliat  every  elected  teacher  hold  a  poeition  darinjor  good 
lehavior,  with  increase  of  pay  proportioned  to  the  length  of  efficient  service. — (Koaort 
'or  1876-77.) 


i  high  school  with  at  least  3  teachers — number  of  pnpils  not  given — and,  apparently  for 
he  city  schools  in  general,  special  teachers  of  music  and  penmanship. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

ST/ITB  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Established  in  1862  and  housed  in  a  noble  boMding  with  ample  grounds  at  San  Jos6, 
his  school  has  prepared  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  present  teaching  force  of  the  State. 
iB  full  course  of  study  covers  3  years,  the  first  2  of  which  constitute  an  elementary 
oorse,  from  wjtich  individuals  may  graduate  with  lower  rank.  Diplomas  entitling 
iieir  holders  to  State  certificates  of  corresponding  grades,  are  granted  to  those  students 
who  complete  either  the  elementary  or  the  full  course.  The  printed  report  for  the 
lehool  year  ending  Mart'h,  1877,  showed  459  pupils  in  the  regular  normal  courses,  with 
'S  in  a  preparatory  course.  From  a  later  written  return,  it  appears  that  during  the 
rear  there  were  in  all  523  normal  students  additional  to  the  78  preparatory ;  resident 
DStmctors,  12 ;  graduates,  53  from  the  3  years'  course,  28  from  the  2  years'  course.  Of 
he  latter,  several  returned  to  complete  the  full  course.  Drawing  and  vocal  music  are 
imong  the  branches  taught,  and  tne  students  have  the  advantage  of  a  library  of  l,(y75 
rolmues,  of  a  laboratory  to  aid  in  chemical  study,  of  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
ihysics,  of  a  small  museum  of  natural  history,  and  of  a  model  school  in  which  they 
iuy  practically  apply  the  instruction  they  receive  as  to  methods  of  teaching. — (Report 
br  1876-^  and  return.) 

OTHER  NOItM A£  TRAINTXO. 

The  fbrmatioB  of  a  normal  class  in  connection  with  the  girls'  high  school  of  Sa^n 
Fhmcisco  was  noticed  in  the  Rei>ort  of  this  Bureau  for  1876.  The  report  of  the  State 
npeiintendent  si>eaks  of  it  as  continuing  to  do  good  work.  He  thinks  that  similar 
riiinei  might  be  formed  in  other  cities  to  supply  trained  teachers  for  the  schools. 

The  Pacific  Kmdergartim  Normal  School,  est-ablished  by  Miss  Emma  Marwedel  first  at 
Los  Angelas  and  subsequently  transferred  to  Oakland,  reported  4  normal  students  for 
lS77y  of  whom  3  subsequently  engaged  in  teaching.  I)rawiug  and  vocal  music  eutored 
into  the  course  of  instruction  given. 

Then,  in  counties  with  twenty  or  more  school  districts,  teachers'  institutes  of  three 
to  five  days  each  are  required  by  law  to  be  held  by  the  county  superintendents  an<k 
to  be  attended  by  the  teachers  or  the  public  schools.  These  become  temporary  nor- 
nal  schools  in  the  counties  where  they  are  held,  dealing  with  methods  of  teaching  and 
diidpline.  and  contributing  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  as  respects  suck 
things.  More  than  70  institutes  were  held  in  1875-^6  and  167(>-77. — (State  report  and 
ichoollawofl874.) 

NEW  EDUCATIOXAL  JOURNAL. 

In  March|  1877,  Mr.  Albert  Lyser,  as  editor  and  publisher,  started  at  San  Franciscoi 
ft  monthly  octavo  pai)er  devotecl  to  the*  interests  of  education  and  promising  to  render 
Bott  efficient  aid  to  these  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  title  is  The  Pacific  Schooll 
nd  Home  Journal. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

FUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

deferring  to  the  objections  often  raise<l  against  this  class  of  institutions,,  the  super- 
mteiMUsnt  of  public  iustniction  says  that  the  right  of  the  State  and  of  municipal  gov- 
^^UDoents  to  maintain  high  schools  is  not  legallv  distinguisliable  from  the  right  to 
Bumtain  elementary  schools ;  that  schools  exist  liiecause  of  a  well  foimded  claim  on 
^  ptr^.  of  children  to  an  education ;  that  this  education  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  to  be* 
JH^MQied  by  one  generation  for- that  which  succeeds  it:  the  ''common  schooling"  of 
^  psst  century,  for  instance,  not  adequately  fitting  the  average  citizen  of  tonlay  for 
uM  biudness  of  life ;  that  the  demand  /or  high  schools  now  is  far  more  general  through- 
^t  the  United  States  than  was  the  demancffor  elementary  schools  half  a  century  ago ;. 
^that,  as  the  education  given  in  such  high  schools  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
*»y«,  it  should  not  be  left  to  private  creed  or  sectarian  ambition. 

hi  answer  to  the  charge  that  high  schools  are  expensive,  he  says  their  cost  is  trifling 
^f^J^ored  with  that  of  the  popular  vices  which  they  help  us  to  suppress ;  and  that^ 
'Vnly  managed^  they  pay  uQly  for  tbsir  cost,  increasing  thia  ]}iodnctAX^  -^o^^t.  ^1  v^ 

2x 
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commanity  by  keeping  at  home  yonthB  who  would  otherwise  be  sent  away,  and  i»> 
taining  iu  the  schools  those  pn][)il8  who  will  give  them  the  highest  character  and  exert 
the  healthiest  and  most  beneficial  intincncc. — (State  roiwrt.) 


(Report.) 

OTHRR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  secondary  schools,  preparatory  0chooli| 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  VI,  VII,  IX  in  the  appendiX|  and 
the  summaries  of  them  iu  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  x)receding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UXIVERSITTES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  Univernty  of  California^  at  Berkeley,  crowning  the  educational  system  of  tkt 
State,  though  not  yet  formally  linked  with  the  lower  schools^  presents  for  1877,  in  ill 
**  coUe^e  ol  letters,''  essentially  the  same  elements  as  in  pre\^ous  years.  The  xeqiiir*- 
menta  for  admission  to  the  ''  classical  course  -*  are  fully  up  to  those  of  the  best  kindred 
institutions  elsewhere ;  those  for  the  '^  literary  course,''  more  moderate.  The  coUm» 
library  contains  more  than  14,000  volumes.  The  statisticH  for  the  fall  tenu  of  1877 
were  as  follows :  Academic  senate,  comprising  ofhcers  of  the  college  of  letteni  and  of 
5  colleges  of  science  and  the  instructors,  ;i8 ;  students  ui  the  classical  course  of  the 
college  of  letters,  01;  in  the  literary  course,  90;  total,  151.  l^ides  these  and  tlw 
students  of  the  colleges  of  science,  there  were  26  s|M^ial  course  students,  who,  as  a 
class,  take  up  but  one  or  two  lines  of  study  and  are  not  i-equired  to  pass  the  genenl 
examinations  for  admission,  and  21  students  at  large,  giving  all  their  time  to  spedal 
studies  under  direction  of  the  faculty,  with  4  postr-gTa<l nates. — (Register  for  1877-781) 

Nine  other  institutions  for  superior  instruction  report  by  printed  catalogue  or  writ- 
ten return,  or  both,  for  some  ])art  of  1H77 :  College  of  !Si,  Auffustive,  Bcnicia  (Protestint 
Episcopal^,  10  instructors  and  60  colh^giate  students ;  Pierce  Christian  Collige,  CoU^gs 
City  (Chiistian  Church).  5  instructors  and  3  olaivdcal  stu<lents ;  Pacific  Meihodiit  CW" 
IcgCy  Santa  Rosa  (Metho<iist  Episcopal  South),  4  instructors  and  18  classical  stndenti; 
Santa  Clara  College,  Santa  Clara  (Roman  Catholic),  26  instructors  and  2^  stndsntL 
unclassified;  8t,  Ignatius  College,  San  Oancisco  (Roman  Catholic),  12  iustmotors  ind 
apparently  187  students  in  collegiate  studies,  besides  85  in  a  business  course  and  150  in 
grammar  and  higher  arithmetic,  who  are  rated  as  collegiate,  the  college  coune  hew 
covering  8  years  and  em!)racing  in  the  first  four  many  things  classed  as  elementeiy 
or  secondary  elsewhere ;  St,  Mar}fs,  San  Francisco,  138  students  in  claissical  and  srieiif 
tific  collegiate  classes;  St,  Vincent- s,  Los  Angeles  (Roman  Catholic),  6  instmctoxi 
and  94  students  in  English,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  book-keeping,  «&c. ;  Vnittf^tji  <tf 
the  PacifCcy  Santa  Clara  (Methodist  Episcopal),  10  instnictoi-s  and  :)3  students  in  clM- 
fiical  coune ;  and  Washington  College,  Washington,  10  instructors  and  14  stndenti  in 
classical  course. —  (Catalogue«  and  returns.) 

For  detailed  statistics  or  universities  and  colleges,  see  Table  IX  in  the  apjiendix,  snd 
the  summary  of  it  given  iu  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Of  7  other  colleges  believed  to  Imj  in  the  State  (not  in(?luding  2  for  youuc  wo!n«n)f 
3  send  statistics,  which  may  be  found  iu  Tables  VI  and  VII  of  this  Rejiort,  while  4  ha^* 
not  reported  for  1877. 

COLLEGK8  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  privileges  of  the  State  University,  Hesperian  College,  Pierce  Christian  Collet 
Pacific  Methodist  College,  University  of  the  Pacific,  audAVashington  College  are  offened 
to  young  women  as  well  as  to  yoimg  men.  Pacific  MetlMMlist  College  makes  especii** 
provision  for  them.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  institutions  in  the  State  forrop^ 
rior  instruction  of  young  women.  Two  of  thrm,  the  Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  Benio^ 
and  the  CoUoffe  of  Notre  Dame,  San  Josd,  reiwrt.  for  lrf77,  the  fonnor,  7  instructon  sn* 
78  students,  of  whom  46  wen^  in  a  prci)aratory  department,  2<)  in  the  regular  collegia^ 
oourse,  and  6  in  optional  studies;  the  latter,  26  instmctors,  3^  free  and  285  paystlh 
dents,  46  of  them  in  collegiate  course  and  1  in  syiecial  c^>urse.  Notre  Dame,  which  ii 
authorized  to  confer  degrees,  has  a  libniry  of  2,500  volumes.  Music,  drawing,  paint" 
ing,  French,  and  German  are  taught  in  both ;  at  Notre  Dame,  Spanisn  also. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIRNTIFIC. 

The  colleges  of  agriculture,  mechanics,  mining,  cn^nneering^  and  chemlstiy  eomieetod 

JVJ'tli  the  Pniveraity  of  California  are  the  chief  agencies  for  scientific  instruction  in  the 

State.    Moat  of  the  other  colleges  and  umYettt\tie6,  Aio\^<^\e;c,  \\ai'^«  ttcientifio  dflpart- 
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oito  or  courses  in  accordance  with  the  firevailin^  demand  for  special  preparation  for 
BMStical  and  useful  industries.    Students  in  the  scientitic  department  of  the  university, 

rhere  has  been  also,  since  1862,  in  Ban  Francisco,  a  private  school  of  engineering,  for 
itroction  in  all  the  branches  belonging  to  that  science.  It  reported  for  1877  a  total 
4  instructors  and  60  students.  In  connection  with  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  the 
me  city,  courses  of  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  have  been  sustained  for  years  past, 
lile  discussion  of  such  subjects  has  been  customary  at  the  semimonthly  meetings  of 
B  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  also  of  San  F^ncisco. — (Catalogues,  returns,  and 
ports  to  Bureau  of  Education  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper.) 

FROFR68IONAL. 

Thwlwfical  training  continues  to  be  given  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oak- 
id,  established  under  Congregational  auspices  in  1869,  and  in  the  San  Francisco 
Mological  Seminary,  first  opened  under  Presbyterian  influences  in  1871.  Course  of 
idy  in  each,  3  years.  In  the  one  at  San  lYaucisco  the  j^ossession  of  the  degree  of  B.  a., 
ito  equivalent,  is  one  of  the  requisites  for  admission,  but  studentii  of  any  Christian 
nomination,  duly  qualified,  may  enter. — (Catalogue,  1877,  and  returns  to  Bureau  of 
Incation.)  In  Pierce  Christian  CoUei^e  there  is  a  Bible  department,  which  may  pre- 
re  for  eitner  ministerial  or  general  Christian  work. — (Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 
Legal  training  appears  to  be  in  about  the  condition  indicated  in  the  report  for  1876, 
college  or  school  of  law  seeming  to  have  been  yet  established. 
Medical  training  is  cared  for  (1)  by  the  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  organized  in 
J8  as  the  medical  department  of  the  Universitv  of  the  Pacific,  and  transferred  to 
liversity  College,  San  Francisco,  in  1870;  (2)  by  the  medical  department  of  the 
ilYersit^  of  Canfomia,  formerly  Toland  Medical  College,  San  Francisco,  which  has 
it«  auxiliary  now  the  California  College  of  Phaimacy,  recently  afilliated  with  the 
ivendty  as  a  branch  of  it«  medical  department.  All  these  seem  to  be  well  appointed 
d  to  have  a  good  and  fair  course  of  instruction,  though  without  the  ]>reliminary 
mination  for  literary  qualifications  now  re<iuired  in  some  such  institutions  at  the 
Mt.  Requirements  for  graduation  in  the  two  medical  colleges,  attendance  on  two 
U  courses  of  lectures,  with  three  years*  study  of  medicine,  goo<l  character,  full  mtmly 
^at  least  one  course  of  anatomical  instruction,  with  clinics  and  a  medical  thesis ; 
.  uie  College  of  Pharmacy,  like  attendance  on  lectuies,  four  years'  service  in  a  drug 
016,  full  age,  and  thesis. — (Catalogues  and  returns  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

iUrORNIA   INSTITUTION    FOR  THE   EDUCATION   OP    THE    DEAF  AND    DUMB  AND  THE 

BLIND,   BERKELEY. 

The  buildings  of  this  institution,  which  were  burned  January  17,  1875thave  been 
BDSwed  upon  the  now  much  favored  plan  of  separate  '^ homos'*  for  trom  40  to  50  x>er- 
ma  each.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  arrangement  over  the  older  one  of  a  single 
UKB  establiHhmeut  for  all  are  (1)  less  danger  from  fire;  (2)  easy  isolation  of  the  sexes: 
))  better  sanitary  conditions;  (4)  economy  ol  exx>enditnro :  as  on  this  plan  additional 
oildings  of  the  same  class  can  be  constructe<l  at  a  much  smaller  outlay  than  if  one 
itit  structure  hod  to  be  put  up;  (5)  greater  convenience:  as,  when  new  buildings  are 
Mnired,  they  can  be  erected  without  intemiption  of  the  exercises  of  the  school.  For 
1^  reasons  two  such  homes  have  been  constructed,  with  solid  snbtbundations  of 
Nnent,  stone  foundations  with  ^^nite  water  table,  superstructure  of  plain  brick,  and 
Jf  of  slate,  the  brick  walls  biiing  hollow  and  plastered  without  wooden  lathing,  so 
BSt  danger  from  fire  is  reduced  to  the  least  possible  degree.  With  further  wise  pre- 
Mition  against  this  peril,  the  staircases  have  been  made  of  stone,  an  extra  spiral  one 
(tending  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  sleeping  apartments  to  the  ground,  to  make 
m  of  a  safe  exit  for  all  in  case  of  any  fire ;  while  the  basement  fioor  is  laid  three 
whcs  thick  with  artificial  stone. 

The  pupils  on  the  rolls,  .Tune  30,  1875,  were  64  deaf-mutes  and  30  blind ;  added,  since 
tttdate,  23  of  the  former  clcjm  and  4  of  the  latter;  griuluatcd  and  discharged:  of  the 
oner.  14;  of  the  latter,  4;  died,  3;  remaining,  June  30,  1877,  de^-mntes,  71;  blind, 
>;  total,  100.    Teaching  force,  including  iirincipal,  instructor  in  wood  carving,  and  * 
reman  of  shoeshop,  10.— (Report  for  1876  and  1H77.) 

TRAINING  OF  8KAMEN. 

To  supply  intelligent  and  trained  young  sailors  for  vessels  leaving  the  port  of  San 
ancisco,  acts  were  passed  by  the  legislature  of  California  and  Congress,  trom  1874  to 
f6j  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  on  board  ship  in  that  harbor. 
orongh  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Oovemment,  which  furnished  the  ahv^ 
i8U>wn  for  the  purpose  and  detailed  a  naval  ofllcer  to  command  Yier,  wvOi  t^  «c>dl<c^ 
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100  from  the  oit.y  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  and  100  from  the  other  conntiea  of  the 
State.  They  must  be  in  good  health,  muHt  evince  an  apt  it  nde  er  inclination  for  sea  llfe^ 
must  have  the  ^-ritten  connent  of  their  parents  or  guardians  for  their  entrance  on  it, 
and  must,  on  entering,  sign  an  agreement  to  serve  at  least  two  years  on  the  training 
ship  or  such  other  vessel  as  they  may  be  sent  to  for  service  a  iter  any  semiannual  cx- 
ammation.  Once  entered,  they  receive  Instniction  in  the  common  branches  of  an  Eng- 
lish education,  and  in  all  that  relates  to  practical  seamanship.  At  the  close  of  their 
two  years'  course,  if  not  sooner  provided  with  employment,  they  are  to  receive  c^rtiH- 
cates  showing  their  character  and  proticiency  in  nautical  matters,  which  ccrtitlcate,  it 
is  believed,  will  insure  employment  in  lirst  class  vessels  trading  with  the  port. — (Pre- 
speotus.) 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  City  and  County  Industrial  School  of  San  lYuncisco,  organized  in  1859,  admits 
youths  under  Id  years  of  age  who  aiti  in  danger  of  becoming  criminals  through  neglect, 
and  trains  them  in  the  elements  of  a  coimiiou  school  education,  in  music,  and  in  sucJi 
industries  as  farming,  eardeniug,  shocmakiii^,  tailoring,  and  carpenter  work.  For 
the  session  of  1877-^8,  there  was  a  total  of  U)  lustructors  and  23*2  pupils.  Of  theecL  *J4 
were  taught  instrumental  music  and  constituted  a  brass  bund,  while  ^  were  so  drilled 
in  vocal  music  as  to  be  able  t-o  lead  the  whole  school  in  singing.  A  library  of  1,000 
volumes,  to  which  200  were  added  in  the  year,  augments  the  moans  of  instruction  and 
improvement. — (Return  Irom  Superinteudeut  D.  (J.  Woods.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

8TATK  CONVENTION. 

The  State  Educational  Convention  met  at  San  1«Yancisco  October  25,  1877.    State 
Superintendent  Carr  delivei'cd  the  opening  address  on  *'  Educational  progress, *'  in  whidi 
he  dwelt  upon  the  need  of  a  greater  number  of  more  highly  trained  teachers  and  of  t 
moi-e  practical  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools.    Addresses  and  papers  were  pra- 
sented  afterwanl  by  Mrs.  Jeanne  C.  Carr,  deputy  State  superintendent,  on  '^Ednci- 
tion  at  the  Centennial;"  by  Hon.  John  Swell,  principal  of  the  Girls'  Iligli  School,  San 
Francisco,  on  ** Teachers  and  teaching;"  by  Pi^esident  Le  Conte,  of  the  university,  oa 
"The  importance  of  unity  in  the  methiMb)  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools; "  by  Rev. 
O.  P.  t'itzgerald,  former  State  suiwrintendeut^  on  **The  press  as  an  e<lucator;"  by  Pwrf- 
William  White,  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  ''Claims  of  the  high  schools  to  support-  IKnft 
the  State:"  and  by  Prof.  A.  L.  Mann,  city  superintend(*nt  elect  of  San  lYancisco,  on 
'^Classical  and  scicntiiic  studies."    J.  B.  Chesuey,  chairman  of  the  committee  on   vor 
dustrial  education,  i)n^sented  an  elaborate  report,  taking  strong  gniunds  against^  the 
plan  of  ingrafting  a  svstem  of  manual  labor  on  tho  common  school  syst-em. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  (1)  favoring  the  introduction  of  sewing  into  the  priiia.si7r 
grammar,  and  uugradeil  couutiy  schools  taught  by  wonicu,  so  far  as  it  ma^^  ^ 
made  available  as  a  means  of  (Mlucution,  and  not  as  a  tnide;  (2)  urgiug  upoia     tii6 
legislature  the  organization  of  a  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  the  State  Noxrmil 
School  at  San  Jos^;  (3)  exjiressing  the  opinion  that  the  "Present  State  course  of  a'Ciuljr 
as  applied  to  country  schools  is  defective,  in  that  it  rtrquires  too  many  things  t^^^  ^ 
taught  children  in  the  primary  grade  that  would  be  better  learned,  and  without  e£fotU 
when  age  shall  have  matured  the  child's  mind ; "  and  (4)  that  "  Some  of  the  text  Ixjoii 
prescribed  by  law  for  use  in  public  schools  are  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  Tvanfi 
for  which  thev  are  desiguecl,  and  that  we,  as  school  otlicers  and  teachers,  earnestly  d^- 
aire  a  change.'' — (Educational  Weekly,  November  15, 1877,  and  PaciHc  School  and  A^m^ 
Journal,  November,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  8UUe  tuperintendent  qf  pubUe  inttrueHon^  SaorametUo. 

(Term,  187tf-1880.) 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Caru,  deputy  tuperintendenty  Saerameuio. 

STATl  board  of  EDUCATION. 

[Term  of  the  governor  expires  December,  1879 ;  that  of  the  enperintendenta,  in  1880.] 
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ms  of  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Shattnck  for  the  trro  vears  above  indicated,  except 
districts  and  school-honses  in  1875-76,  whicn  are  from  the  report  of  Hon. 
[ale,  late  superintendent.  Mr.  Shattuck  writes  that  the  statistics  for 
orrect  as  far  as  they  go,  but  that  from  some  counties  (Mexican)  he  had  no 
explanation  of  decrease  at  several  points  is  that  heretofore  e8Hmate$ 
at  in  the  summaries  of  particulars  for  counties  not  reporting.  He  has 
Bst  to  stop  that,  and  has  made  no  effort  to  swell  the  aggregates  by  any 
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OENERAIm 

ision  of  all  county  sux)erintendents  and  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
te  superintendent  of  public  instructionf  formerly  appointed  by  the  governor, 
►y  the  people  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

ig  State  diplomas  to  teachers  of  proven  character,  experience,  culture, 
ihere  is  a  State  hoard  <tf  education,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  is 
"he  diplomas  are  to  be  of  two  grades,  one  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in 
the  other  in  schools  of  lower  grade,  both  for  life. 

LOCAL. 

ision  of  county  and  district  schools  there  are :  (1)  oounfy  stepfKntoiulefifo, 
)  people  every  2  years,  the  year  of  election  alternating  with  that  for  choice 
enntendent ;  (2)  boards  of  directors  for  school  distHots  (3  or  6  persons, 
population),  chosen  by  the  people  with  a  view  to  eventual  %  ^vess 
to  be  changed  in  one-third  of  their  material  by  ammal  c\«c^oTi\  ^VV^X 
ifM^  compiled  of  the  county  superintendent  of  me  county  Vii'¥r\^0[i.«k\a)^<Qni. 
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high  school  may  be  projected,  and  of  3  other  persons  to  be  chosen  from  their  own 
number  by  the  (lii'ectoro  of  distiicts  uniting  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  schooL— > 
(School  laws  of  1876  and  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

NO  8TATK  REPORT. 

The  report'  of  the  State  superinlendent  of  pnblic  instruction  nnder  existing  laws  is 
presented  biennially,  and  nf»ne  is  <luo  till  the  close  of  1878.  The  information  given  in 
the  pn'ceiling  statistical  summary  and  in  tliu  following  matter  relating  to  the  schools 
of  Denver  is,  therefore,  the  only  intelligence  as  to  elementary  instruction  for  1877. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

DENVER. 

Officers, — A  board  of  education  of  6  memlters,  chosen  by  the  people  for  tenns  of  2 
Tears,  ono-half  being  changed  each  year,  has  charge  of  the  city  school  system.  The 
board  when  organized  choost'S  a  superintendent  not  of  its  own  number. — (Si>ecial  school 
law  of  1874.) 

Statifitirs, — Children  of  school  age  ((>-21),  2,481;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  2,078; 
average  number  belonging,  1,3:^;  average  daily  attendance,  1,281.  Teachers,  inclnd- 
ing  the  superintendent  anil  2  teachers  of  German,  3(5 ;  average  number,  34.  Exjpendi- 
ture,  §r)y,()«l. 

Additional  particuJars, — Cori'esponding  with  the  steady  growth  of  the  city,  the  increase 
in  enrolment  during  5  yeai's  lias  In^en  76  per  cent,  and  the  imrt^aso  in  the  average 
number  bflonging  to  the  sc'lunds  14.")  per  cent.  I'he  schools  of  the  city  are  classed  M 
priiiian',  granmiar,  and  high,  the  c(»ur.^  in  e:K;h  of  thes(3  covering  4  years.  All  pupib 
in  and  al>ove  iYiv.  third  ]>rimary  gi'side  are  ])ermitt4  tl  to  study  German.  The  higii 
school — in  which  an^  3  courKcs  of  sfmly.  an  EngUsh,  a  classical,  and  an  English  md 
cla^ssical — had  in  1877  an  enn»lment  of  10: J,  jmd  in  the  summer  of  that  year  graduated 
its  first  claKS  apparently  of  8,  and  adndtted  4U  out  of  CO  caiididatcis  for  the  session <^ 
1877-78. — (ReiJort  of  Superintendent  Aaron  Gove  and  of  the  board  of  education,  VSH.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  only  i>Povi8ion  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  especially  efficient  school  work, 
besides  the  institution  of  noiinal  classes  in  the  miiversity,  of  which  we  shall  hear  more 
in  a  year  or  two,  is  one  for  institutes.    Respecting  these  the  law  of  1877,  section  80? 
directs  that  whenever  assurance  shall  l>e  given  to  the  sui>erintendent  of  imblic  instroo- 
tioTi  by  the  county  superintendents  of  two  or  moni  coimties  in  any  judicial  district 
1j}ia(  not  less  than  25  teachers  in  said  district  ^U^«ilt*  to  assemble  for  the  x>ui'pose  of  hold- 
ing a  teachers*  institute,  he  shall  appoint  the  time  and  xdace  of  meeting  and  give  due 
notice  to  the  connty  sujierintendents  of  all  the  counties  in  the  district.    The  Stat* 
allows  a  sum  not  to  exceed  f  1(K)  for  exi>enses,  and  i)ermits  boards  of  directors  to  cloi<* 
their  schools  during  the  session  to  allow  teachers  to  attend,  the  pay  of  attendiug 
teachers  going  on  during  att-endance. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  absence  of  a  State  rejwrt  for  1877  there  is  no  other  information  respecting  ^^^ 
than  that  contained  in  the  ]n*eceding  paragra]»h  respecting  the  Denver  high  whoOh 
except  that  the  new  schcH)!  law  of  1877  authorizes  school  boaixls  in  districts  with  P^K 
ulations  of  3r.O  and  upwards  to  CHtablish  a  separate  high  school  whenever  they  ***?^ 
derm  it  expedient  or  necessary,  but  not  to  erect  or  lease  a  building  tor  it  without  ^*^ 
consent  of  the  voters  of  tli<?  district.  Two  or  more  districts,  as  before  intimated,  n*^* 
unite  to  fonn  a  union  high  school. 

CHURCH  secondary  SCHOOLS. 

Two  schools  of  hi«;h  class  for  young  ladies — St.  Mary's  Academy,  Denver  (Rom£*' 
Catholic),  and  Wolfe  Hall  (l^rotestant  Epi8co])al),  at  the' same  pla<-e — report  for  I'J^T/  ^-. 
total  of  16  teachers  and  181  pupils,  2  of  these  in  (classical  courses  and  40  in  modex 
languages.      Drawing  and  music  are  taught  in  both  and  each  has  apparatan  ^^^  ^ 
iustniction  in  physics;  Wolfe  Hall,  some  means  of  chemical  illustration,  also.    TL^^ 
latter  repoi*ts  a  library  of  840  volumes,  the  former  of  "about  COO." 

Jarv'is  Hall,  Golden  (Protestant  Epincopal),  a  classical  and  commercial  school 
young  men  and  boys,  was  also  in  operation  during  1877,  as  pieviously. 

PREPARATORY   SCHOOL. 

The  regents  of  the  new  State  university  at  Boulder  have  perfected  their 
mentfi  for  preparing  students  for  such  of  the  university  courses  as  they  may  aeleci^ 
(Circular  for  1877''78.) 
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inm,  ap]f aiently  for  the  fall  term  of  1877,  gives  an  attendance  of  64  stadents,  of 
90  weie  in  training  for  the  classical  and  10  for  the  scientific  course. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Vwheraity  of  Colorado^  at  Bonlder,  and  Colorado  CoUegef  at  Colorado  Springs,  arQ 
«n,  at  least  to  preparatory  students. 

miiyersity  is,  by  law,  **  to  provide  the  best  and  most  efficient  means  of  impart- 
iroong  men  and  women,  on  equal  terms^  a  liberal  education."  It  is  to  include 
ally  classical,  philosophical,  normal,  scientilic,  law,  and  such  other  courses  of 
tion  as  the  board  of  regents  may  determine,  with  a  department  of  physical  sci- 

Bnt  all  these,  except  the  normal  course  and  a  preparatory  department,  are  to 
radual  growth.  A  printed  announcement  for  1877-78  states  that  arrangements 
aen  made  for  preparatory  and  normal  classes,  and  that  classes  in  the  university 

will  be  formed  as  required.  It  is  to  receive  for  its  support  one-fifth  of  a  mill 
property  assessed  in  the  State ;  product  at  present,  about  $8,000. 
ectmg  Colorado  College,  there  was  a  statement  in  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazette, 
s  23, 1877,  that  the  college  was  then  prepared  to  receive  pupils  of  advancea 
Lg  and  to  ciirry  them  on  to  graduation.  The  school  was  taught  in  a  wooden 
g,  owned  by  the  college,  awaiting  the  erection  of  the  new  one,  for  which  prep- 
B  were  in  process.  Tnis  was  expected  to  cost  $liO,000,  nearly  $10,000  of  which 
A  been  snoscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Colorado  Springs.  The  American  College 
iucation  Society,  it  was  stated,  had  pledged  $20,000  toward  the  endowment  of 
orships.  A  later  issue  of  the  same  paper  states  that  contracts  for  the  erection  of 
lege  building  have  been  made,  and  its  coppletion  is  looked  for  by  the  fall  term 

iformation  respecting  Evans  University  is  at  hand. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFia 

State  School  of  ARneSy  at  Golden,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  14  pupils  in 
liar  scientific  department,  besides  2  studyingtelegraphy  and  14  in  the  prepora- 
partment.  This  school  was  reorganized  in  1^7  as  a  free  scientific  school.  After 
y  17,  1678,  it  is  to  be  supported  by  a  State  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  dol- 
lie  course  of  study  ai)pears  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  reported  in  1876. — 
a  and  printed  circular,  1877.) 

State  AaricuUurat  College,  Fort  Collins,  is,  by  law,  ''to  afford  thorough  instruc- 
agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith;"  is  to  combine  phys- 
ith  intellectual  training,  to  have  a  course  of  not  less  than  4  years,  and  to  oe 
0  both  sexes.  For  its  maintenance,  a  Stat'C  tax  of  one-lifth  of  a  iniU  is  to  be 
to  the  interest  of  the  moneys  deriveu  from  the  sole  of  the  lands  donated  to  it. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

kewi^  Hall,  at  Golden,  the  only  institution  that  has  been  open  for  instruction  in 
^,  or  indeed  for  any  of  the  professions,  is  now  closed. — (Return  for  1877.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TTUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MUTE  AND  BLIND,   COLORADO  SPRINGS. 

^pupils  have  received  instruction  in  this  institution  since  its  foundation  in 
The  present  number  is  26,  of  whom  12  are  males  and  14  females.  English  Ian- 
composition,  penmanship,  geography,  histor>%  arithmetic,  scripture  lessons, 
awing  are  taught.  The  employments  are  printing,  shoemaking,  gardening^ 
rork,  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting  ot  clothing,  and  crocheting. 
»lmim  weekly  paper  is  published  by  the  pupils. — (Return,  1^.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  Shattuck,  SUUe  superintendent  qf  pubUo  iTUtrvctUm,  Denver, 

8TATB  BOABD  OF  KDUCATIOIC 

[Terms  of  oflSoe  expire  January,  1879.] 


Membenb 


Post^yfltoew 


wpb  C.  ^Attnck,  State  snperintendent,  president i  Dvii'v^f. 

ilUam  IC.  Clark,  eecretary  of  state .\l>«ii-^«t. 

J.SMwpeoa,  Mttoraey  general AT^vh^^vc. 
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GOlfNECTICITT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABT. 


P09UIAT10V  AlTD  ATTBNDANCK. 

Children  of  school  a^  (4-16) 

Scholars  registered  in  winter 

Scholars  registered  in  sammer 

Number  resistered  over  school  age.... 
Different  scholars  in  public  schools  . .. 
Papils  in  oUier  than  public  schools  . .. 

Pupils  in  sshools  of  all  kinds 

Children  of  school  age  in  no  school . . . . 

Average  attendance  in  winter 

Average  attendance  in  sammer 

Per  cent,  of  registered  to  enumeration . 
Per  cent,  in  schools  of  all  kinds 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  in  the  State 

Pnblic  schools 

Departments  in  these 

Schools  with  two  departments 

Schools  with  more  than  two 

Whole  number  of  graded  schools 

Departments  in  these 

Now  school-houses  butit 

Houses  in  c^ood  condition 

Houses  in  mir  condition 

Houses  in  poor  condition 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 

Teachers  in  winter  schools 

Teachers  in  summer  schools 

Teachers  continued  in  same  school 

Teachers  who  never  taught  before  .... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOBfS  AND  EXPKNDITURS. 

Total  income  for  schools 

Total  expenditure  for  schools 


1875-76. 


135,189 

89,839 

4,454 

119, 106 

9,816 

128,922 

12, 297 

74,369 

66,621 

88.10 

95.36 


1,493 

1,628 

2, 499 

118 

152 

270 

1,148 

26 

88:i 

556 

212 


2,656 
2,638 
1,780 
539 
|67  43 
37  16 


$1, 560, 565 
1,529,181 


1876-T7. 


137,099 

99.657 

90,845 

4.894 

119, 208 

10,180 

129,388 

13,865 

75,732 

68,588 

86. 95 

94.38 


1,487 

l.tJ29 

2, 530 

112 

165 

277 

1,176 

22 

922 

524 

201 


2,676 
2, 659 
1,904 
478 
$64  55 
36  20 


$1,506,218 
1,510,222 


Inerease. 


1,910 

734 

1.013 

440 

102 

364 

466 

1.568 

1,363 

1,967 


1 
31 


13 
7 

28 


39* 


20 

21 

124 


1.15 
.96 


6 


U 


88 
96 


•54.  air 

18,  m 


(Prom  the  reports  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  educatioQ| 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  foot 
persons  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  for  t^rms  of  four  years  each,  with  chauM 
of  one  each  year,  has  general  supervision  and  control  of  the  educational  interests  Of  the 
State.  This  board  appoints  a  secretary  who  acts  as  its  executive  officer  throughout 
the  State,  with  an  assistant  Becretar^*^  for  office  work,  and  a  general  agent  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  which  forbids  Uio  employment  of  untaught  children  in  fiunilieiL 
factories,  orabope. 
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LOCAL. 

mHk  o/  M^ool  viiitanfar  towns  are  composed  of  6  or  9  members  ehoeen  originally  in 
at  the  annual  town  meeting,  and  changed  in  one-third  of  their  number  at  each 
leqnent  meeting.  Theee  boaros  have,  nnder  the  St4ite  boanl,  the  direction  of  studies, 
nmation  and  certification  of  teachers,  and  yisitorial  oversight  of  the  town  schools, 
nding  to  this  last  mainly  through  their  secretary  and  a  member  annually  assigned 
^t  duty,  called  the  acting  school  visitor. 

Mirdifor  school  districU,  into  which  towns  may  be  divided,  are  ordinarily  of  3  per- 
ehoeen  by  ballot  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  with  a  clerl,  a  treasurer,  and  a 
NStoT.  The  exceptional  cases  are  in  school  districts  succeeding  to  the  old  school 
sties,  in  which  boards^of  education  of  6  or  9  members  have  been  elected,  and  are 
iged  in  one-third  d  their  material  by  subsequent  annual  electfbn. — (School  laws. 
Ion  of  lt^2.) 

ELEMENTAKY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

>  great  or  striking  signs  of  progress  can  ordinarily  be  looked  for  in  any  single  year 
le  school  system  of  an  old  and  well  established  Stat«.  It  is  only  as  wo  compare 
ral  years  one  with  another  that  sudh  progress  can  usually  be  found.  But  hero  the 
d  of  education  says  in  its  report  that  the  history  of  the  schools  for  1877,  as  far  as 
raid  be  read  through  the  statistics,  was  very  satisfactory ;  and  looking  at  these 
istics  we  see  cround  for  the  satisfaction  shown.  The  increase  of  enrolment  in  the 
lie  schools,  7$l  in  winter  and  1,013  in  summer,  indicates,  for  example,  some  fair 
x>ich  to  a  harvesting  of  the  increase  of  children  of  school  age,  1,910.  The  increase 
krerage  attendance,  1,363  in  winter  and  1,UG7  in  summer,  is  even  more  encouraging, 
nngh  against  this  has  to  be  set  an  increase  too  of  1,568  in  the  number  attending  no 
of:  but,  as  the  board  says,  a  large  proportion  of  these  non-attendants  are  children 
OLch  tender  age  that  their  absence  fh)m  school  is  hardly  a  matter  for  regret.  We 
7  more  graded  schools,  with  28  more  departments ;  wnUe  to  meet  the  increase  in 
tlment  and  attendance  there  were  30  more  teachers  in  the  winter  schools  and  21  in 
snnuucr  schools,  as  well  as  124  more  who,  for  at  least  the  second  year,  were  settled 
tie  same  school,  showing  a  gradual  approach  toward  permanencv.  The  receipts  for 
lol  purposes  have,  it  is  true,  fallen  ofi'|54,347:  but  in  view  of  the  shrinkage  in  the 
latiou  of  all  property  and  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities  of  life,  the  whole  re- 
its,  with  even  this  largo  falling  off,  the  board  says,  represent  a  greater  sacrifice 
Q  the  peonlc's  part  than  formerly,  and  a  j^eater  power  to  purchase  commodities 
ser\'ices  than  the  larger  looking  income  of  1876. 

he  part  of  the  history  not  to  be  told  in  figures,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  is  not 
satisfactory ;  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  schools  which  they  mamtain,  the  in- 
kry  and  activity  of  the  corps  of  toachers,  and  the  obedience  and  dingeuce  of  the 
>lars  having  been  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  past  years. — (Report  of  board 
1877.) 

NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

[r.  Northrop  says  that  Mr.  Giles  Potter,  the  agent  of  the  State  board  ior  the  pur- 
d,  has  rendered  during  the  year  efficient  service  in  securing  the  observance  of  the 
for  the  prevention  of  illiteracv.  The  plan  of  visiting  schools  to  ascertain  from 
•ils  and  teacher  the  extent  of  absenteeism  has  proved  very  useful.  The  question 
oes  any  scholar  in  this  school  know  of  a  boy  or  girl  of  school  a^e  who  has  attended 
ichool  this  term  or  this  year? ''  usually  reveals  the  real  facts  in  each  case.  These 
Qtiries  have  increased  attendance  and  served  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  school 
ti  with  pupils  and  parents.  For  the  mere  fact  that  the  State,  in  its  enforcement  of 
mdance,  is  found  thus  to  be  looking  after  individual  children,  leads  many  parents. 
Bcially  foreigners,  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  school  and  of  their  own  parental 
lea. 

he  eain  in  attendance  since  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  law  (it  being  followed 
by  the  visits  of  an  agent)  abundantly  shows  the  value  of  the  enactment  and  corn- 
sates  for  the  effort  to  secure  a  general  obser\'ance  of  it.  Besides  the  systematic 
k  of  the  agent,  Mr.  Northrop  himself,  as  the  secretary  of  the  State  board,  keeps  in 
w  the  needs  of  the  neglected  children  in  his  visits  to  towns,  to  schools,  and  factories, 
lis  conferences  with  school  officers,  and  in  public  lectures.  He  has  thus  delivered 
lectures  and  paid  57  visits  to  42  different  towns,  while  Mr.  Potter  has  visited  43 
us  and  258  clepartments  in  189  schools,  each  finding  children  illegally  kept  from 
M>1  and  bringing  many  of  them  in. 

he  law,  as  Mr.  Northrop  justly  says,  should  not  relax  efforts  at  persuasion.    The 
De  thing  is  to  make  the  schools  so  good  and  their  advantages  so  inviting  that  attend- 
e  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  privilege  and  not  have  to  l>e  imposed  as  a  necessity. 
.ttle  kind  endeavor  in  such  circumstances  will  usually  bring  in  the  abmtitA«)&.    ^>3X 
BA  siich  means  fail  and  reasoning  also  fails,  coercion  must  come  Vix  \a  ^tq\^:^ V^^^ 
I  children  in*  i^eir  right  to  ad  eauoatioUf  and  give  them  at  \^QAt  ^i^  ^  ^Ai^%^ 
\tuUaeboolmg  which  the  law  now  requires.—  (Beport  for  VSTi  .^ 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  COMPULSION. 

Mr.  Nortbi'op,  having  been  abroad  in  the  summer  of  1877  to  observe  some  thlno  in 
European  school  systoms,  makes  a  favorable  report  of  tlio  Avorkiugs  of  a  compalaoiy 
educational  law  in  sevenu  of  the  English  cities.  In  London,  where  such  a  law  hM 
been  pretty  rigidly  enforced,  he  says  that,  as  a  result,  there  has  been  already,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  oif  the  city  officers^  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
luvenile  ofFencos  .and  in  the  cost  of  youthiul  pauperism.  Every  gang  of  young  thieves 
known  to  the  police  has  been  broken  up,  ana  city  Arabs  that  had  been  lumost  unman- 
ageable ait  now  in  the  schools  beside  tne  sons  of  industrious  citizens  in  healthful  and 
improving  comjiotition.  The  superintendent  of  the  UoUoway  Prison  testified  that, 
apparent^  in  consequence  of  this  training  of  the  children,  sthere  had  been  committed 
to  his  prison  in  the  year  past  only  28  male  juvenile  offenders  and  no  females,  thoacfa 
in  1869  there  were  136  males  and  21  females  so  committed.  Similar  testimony  to  the 
good  effects  of  compulsory  attendance  on  the  schools,  with  moral  influences  brooght  to 
bear  upon  the  children  there  and  elsewhere,  came  to  him  from  other  cities.—  (Kepoit 
for  1877.) 

OTHER  TOPICS  TREATED. 

The  adornment  of  school  grounds  with  proper  shade  trees  is  strongly  urged  fer 
Mr.  Northrop  in  this  as  in  previous  rexK)rts,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  throagn 
his  efforts  much  pn)grt'«s  in  this  good  work  has  been  effected.  State  uniformity  of  text 
books  ho  writes  decidedly  against,  as  greatly  expensive  to  be^n  with  and  firnitfal 
afterward  of  embaiTassmcnt  and  litigation.  Industrial  education,  as  a  preparation 
for  the  future  work  of  life,  has  considerable  sp«ace  devoted  to  it,  but  no  definite  plan 
for  it  is  proposed.  The  aidvantagcs  of  Eurojiean  schools  of  forestry  are  also  luj^ely 
dwelt  upon  and  the  methods  of  those  schools  described. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

One  school  of  this  class,  287  Myrtle  avenue,  Bridgeport,  reports  80  children  of  4  to  9 
Tears  of  age  under  the  instructiou  of  one  principal  and  4  assistants  in  1877,  the  school 
being  held  5  hours  daily  for  5  days  in  each  week,  with  40  weeks  in  the  school  year.— 
(Return.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  Hartford,  a  board  of  school  visitors  of  9  members,  one  serving  as  acting  school 
visitor;  in  the  other  cities,  boards  of  education  of  9  or  12  members^  witii  city  supoxin* 
tendeuts  of  schools ;  term  of  service  in  each  case,  3  years,  one-third  going  out  each 
year,  to  be  replaced  by  new  election. 


STATISTICS. 

City. 

PopalAtioD. 

Childron  of 
aobofriftjce. 

EnroliDOiiL 

Averafce  at- 
tendaooe. 

Teaohera. 

BxpendltiN* 

BTidscpoit...... 

Hartford 

M  Arid  An 

M,745 
41.6U0 
10, 943 
7,000 
58,675 

^M4 
9,6:21 

4.735 

7.596 

3,193 
5^038 

81 
160 

WHS 

Middletown 

KervrHAven 

1,415 
1S,9C4 

1.048 
11,426 

676 
7,  491 

98 
904 

i«n 

9D6.4M 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

In  Bridgepartf  333  scholars  in  the  ordinary  evening  schools  and  99  in  an  eveiui4 
drawing  school,  added  to  the  4,7:55  enrolled  in  the  day  schools,  give  a  tot>al  enrolinW" 
of  5,167.  Adding  also  the  6  teachers  in  the  evening  schools  to  the  81  in  tho  day 
schools,  we  have  a  total  of  87.  The  evening  schools  were  o^cn  only  twice  a  week, 
and  hence  secured  a  more  regular  attendance  and  more  satuifactory  results  tb^i^  ^ 
customary  where  the  sessions  include  4  or  5  evenings  in  the  week.  The  schools  were 
newly  classified  and  graded  in  the  school  year  1870-^77,  in  accortlance  with  a  coui^^ 
study  adopted  at  t^e  beginning  of  the  year.  In  the  primary  schools,  the  word  and  phonio 
methods  of  teaching  reading  took  the  place  of  tlie  longer  and  more  tedious  alphah^^^ 
method,  saving  much  time  and  trouble.  In  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  a  systeiD 
of  monthly  written  examinations  was  carried  on  through  the  year  with  excell«n» 
results ;  and,  as  the  teachers  were  thus  relieved  irom  keeping  daily  reconls  of  schol- 
arship, they  were  able  to  ^ve  their  whole  time  in  school  to  tne  work  of  instruction' 
Oral  examinations  by  difierent  members  of  the  board  of  education  and  by  the  city 
superintendent  have  also  aided  in  stimulation.  For  this  purpose  some  1,400  visiti 
Iiare  beenmade  to  the  schools,  the  visits  varying  in  length  from  a  tew  minutes  to 
A  zoom  to  an  enUro  ^essiou.    A  city  high  school,  op\^n.ed  at  thi^  beginning  of  tiie  yotff 
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BDiolled  82  diiferent  pupils,  and  spread  an  influence  for  good  through  all  the  other 
icbools,  by  presenting  a  standard  toward  which  all  may  Htrive.  Drawing  was  iutro- 
laoed  into  tne  schools  during  the  year  and  vocal  music  was  prosecuted  a»4n  previous 
fsan  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade. — (Report  of  Sui>erintendent  U.  M.  Har- 
rington for  1876-*77.) 

Sartfard  had,  in  addition  to  her  day  schools,  2  evening  schools  continued  during  the 
•rinter  and  enrolling  539  pupils,  with  an  average  attcuduuce  of  192.  Tlie  studies  were 
mainly  elementary  and  the  results  appear  to  have  been  eucourugiug.  In  all  the  dis- 
trict schools  the  text  books  used  are  of  the  same  kind,  ami  only  such  books  are  used 
md  such  studies  pursued  as  have  been  prescribed  or  authorized  by  the  school  board.  . 
IL  portion  of  eacn  session  is  devoted  to  singing,  in  which  uU  pupils  iire  expected  to 
|om.  Instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  music  is  also  givcu.  Drawing  is  begun  in  the 
Iknt  (Crade,  and  is  continued  through  at  least  the  secuiul  year  of  the  high  school.  Ger- 
naiiisnrovidedfor  in  6  grades,  entering  also  into  the  lii'st  two  high  school  years.  The 
tiigh  school,  under  its  able  principal,  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  retains  its  high  Hlundord  of  admis- 
lion  and  graduation,  and  mcludes,  besides  the  x)upib  Ironi  the  grammar  schools,  about 
100  scholars  from  tne  neighboring  townis,  onrollnig  4'.0  in  the  spring  of  1877.  The 
^at  increase  in  its  attcnuauce  re(j[uircd  in  that  yciir  the  erection  of  an  addition  sutll- 
sient  to  accommodate  upwards  oi  liKK)  more  pux>ils  with  study  and  re.citution  rooms. 
rhis  was  accomplished  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and  with  gri^at  improvement  of 
ttie  interior ;  but  unlbrtunatcly  the  exterior  was  not  made  to  harmonize  with  the  ele- 
nnce  of  the  main  buihling,  and  thus  impairs  the  beauty  of  the  whole. — (Keport  of 
Board  for  I87G-'77,  through  Acting  School  Visitor  John  H.  Brocklesby.) 

Middetown. — As  to  teachers,  it  is  pleasant  to  leoiii  that  here  all  who  were  oppoiuted 
it  the  commencement  of  the  school  year  1876-^7  W4;re  retained  to  its  close,  and,  at  the 
inuual  election  in  June,  were  reelected  to  their  former  jmsitious.  As  to  studies,  we 
ire  told  that  drawing  receives  attention,  that  uiHtruction  in  the  metric  syst-em  has 
l>een  intnxluced,  and  that  in  the  '^senior  department''  there  is  a  commercial  course  to 
&t  pupils  for  buHiness,  us  well  as  classical  and  Eughsh  courses  to  lit  tbem  for  college 
X  for  relined  domestic  life.  As  to  methods,  we  learn  that  in  the  ))rimary  classes  the 
book  is  laid  aside  and  words  in  common  use  placed  on  the  bhickboard  in  view  of  all. 
Fheso  the  children  write  on  slates  and  learn  to  si>cll  from  memory.  The  slate  receives 
ilso  a  copy  of  the  drawing  lesson  while  some  are  constructing  the  some  figin*e  of 
larger  size  on  the  board.  The  juipils  are  taught  to  make  tigures  and  I'onii  their  simpler 
Kimbinations  on  the  slat«.  The  teacher  walks  tunong  the  i>upils,  needing  no  book,  and 
sailing  for  answers  to  her  questions  from  whom  she  will,  rrcqucnt  reviews  llx  these 
lessons  in  the  mind,  until  at  the  close  of  the  tenn  a  review  of  80  days'  work  seems 
little  more  than  an  ordinary'  lesson.  The  little  ones  store  away  in  a  year  nearly  one 
thousand  useful  words  which  they  can  write  or  sjiell  at  any  time,  besides  the  tii'st 
lessons  in  drawing  and  arithmetic. — (Report  of  the  board  of  e<liication,  acting  school 
visitor^  and  Superintendent  II.  E.  Sawyer  for  187G-77.) 

At  ^etv  Haven  the  system  of  instniction,  based  on  a  scheme  of  studies  adopt-ed  in 
1870,  has  become  quite  uniform  throughout  all  tlu^  grades,  and  has,  during  1876-77, 
iemonstrat«d  its  elhciency  even  more  than  in  any  previous  year.  Thi^  ratio  of  enrol- 
ment to  the  number  of  school  age  harf  b€?en  also  gi*i:ater  and  the  aggregate  attendance 
tidier  than  ever  before.  In  the  truant  school,  the  attondancf;  has  bei^n  94  per  cent,  of 
the  enrolment  throughout  the  year,  many  of  the  boys  not  being  absent  onco  in  a 
vrhole  term  and  some  not  for  two  tenus.  The  number  ultendiiig  the  evening  school 
W9B  not  as  large  as  in  preceding  years,  but  the  application  to  study  on  the  part  of 
thoae  who  came  resulted  in  an  improvement  more  than  usually  satisiactor^-.  The 
grading  of  the  day  schools — with  the  exception  of  3  that,  for  special  rciisons,  are  un- 
graded— is  upon  the  now  customary'  basis  of  8  grades  of  a  year  each  Ir^Iow  the  high 
lohool^  with  4  years  in  that  school.  Class  promotions  are  matle,  as  a  rule,  each  year, 
lometimes  twii^e  a  year,  while  individuals  iound,  at  the  monthly  examinations,  to  be 
Kttod  for  a  higher  grade  are  advanced  without  waiting  for  theii*  classes.  With  a  view 
bo  securing  a  steady  supply  of  home  trained  teat-hers,  ii2  pupil  teachei-s  have  been 
kept  under  training,  doing  duty  as  instructors  and  furnishing  substitutes  for  regular 
teachers  who  from  ouy  cause  are  a1>seut  from  th«Mr  i>o8ts.  Durinii;  each  year  these 
jroimg  teachers  are  said  to  save  the  city  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  which,  with- 
mt  them,  would  have  to  be  paid  for  substitutes  brought  in  from  without  or  kept  in 
?ay  for  meeting  exigencies. — (Report  of  Superintendent  Ariel  Parish  forl876-«77.) 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE    NORM-VL    SCHOOL. 

This  institntion,  still  continued  at  New  Britain  and  devoted  to  special  ]^reparation 
)C  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  reported  for  the  fall  ti^nn  of  1877  a  total  ot  8  mstruct- 
XB  with  1S7  stadents,  36  graduates  in  the  preceding  scholastic  year,  and  26  of  these 
ngaged  in  teaching.    Drawing  is  taught,  with  the  aid  ot'  modeAa,  chaXa,  u^'^ox^Xk^os^ 
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aad  examples.  Vocal  music  is  also  attended  to,  and  there  are  means  fat  illnsimtiom 
in  chemiiitr^  and  phvslcs,  with  a  library  of  about  1,300  volnmes. — (Betom  for  1877.) 
Of  the  continued  and  increasing  efficiency  of  the  institution  Becretary  Vorthiop  speakt 
yery  highly  in  his  report  for  the  same  year. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

Legal  proA-lRion  is  made  for  holding  these  with  a  view  to  instruction  in  the  best 
modc«  of  administering,  governing,  and  teaching  public  schools,  and  it  appears  firom 
the  report  that  twenty-three  such  were  held,  live  as  county  institutes  and  eighteen  fop 
towns.  At  these  last,  the  custom  has  been  to  visit  in  the  morning  the  schools  of  the 
place  and  observe  their  methods  in  order  to  adapt  the  instruction  in  the  mcetiugs  to 
local  needs.  Then,  in  the  afternoon,  the  schools  l>eiug  dismissed,  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  hold  a  session  of  two  or  three  hours,  with  another  shorter  one  in 
the  evening.  8i»ecial  prominence  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  instruction  in  map 
drawing. — (State  report.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  8|>ecific  report  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  being  made  through  the  board  of 
education  or  its  secretary,  we  are  dependent,  as  in  fonucr  years,  on  city  school  reports 
for  almost  all  our  information  concerning  tlicm.  In  the  high  schools  of  Bridgeport^ 
Hartford,  and  New  Haven,  we  find  well  arranged  4  years*  courses,  both  English  ana 
classical,  the  latter  ^>reparing  for  the  academical  departments  of  the  best  collegea,  the 
former  for  the  scientilic  departments  or  for  ordinary  business  ])ursuits.  At  Now  Haven. 
Greek,  which  has  been  for  some  years  oniittc<l,  was  restored  in  lt<7(),  making  the  school 
again  preparatory  t<>  Yale  College,  as  well  as  to  the  Shctlield  S<;ientilic  Scho«>»l.  The 
'* senior  department"  of  the  schools  of  Middlet4>wn  a])pears  also  to  be  substantially  of 
high  school  grade,  with  a  4  years'  course  in  classical  as  well  as  English  studies,  the 
former  including  Latin  and  French  for  3  years,  the  latter  su1)stitutiug  history  for  the 
Latin  and  French  of  the  second  and  thirc'l  years.  In  these  4  schools  there  appear  to 
have  l>een  1,213  pupils  enrolled  during  1870-77,  with  an  avei*age  attendance  of  8SW^ 
under  35  teachers. 

In  the  town  reports  of  Enfield  and  Thoraastoii,  appended  to  the  State  report  pub- 
lished in  1877,  three  high  schools  in  the  former  and  one  in  the  latter  axe  spoken  of  at 
adding  much  to  the  advantages  for  education ;  but  no  statistics  respecting  them  are 
given.  In  that  from  Meriden,  in  the  appendix  of  the  report  for  the  following  year, 
the.  need  of  such  a  school  is  strongly  dwelt  upon.  In  most  of  the  larger  villages  there 
are  understood  to  be  higher  dei)artincnts  of  gnulcd  solunds  which  give  high  school  in- 
stniction,  while  such  institutions  as  the  Biilkeley  School,  New  London;  the  Morgan 
School,  at  Clinton,  and  the  Norwich  Free  Academy  appear  to  unite  the  characters  of 
the  old  academy  and  the  modem  high  school. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  private  academic  schobls  and  schools  for  the  preparation  of 
students  for  college,  see  Tables  VI  and  VII  of  the  appendij^,  and  the  summaneaof  theae 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

No  business  college  is  reported  for  1877  in  this  State,  but  a  commercial  course  extendr 
ing  throuj^h  two  years  is  rei>orted  by  the  board  of  education  of  Middletown  as  con- 
nected with  the  "senior  department"  of  the  public  schools  there,  which  is  substantially 
a  high  school.  The  course  includes  arithmetic,  algebra,  commercial  forms  and  caloii* 
lations,  book-keeping,  rhetoric,  and  natural  philosophy. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Trinity  CktlUgey  Hartford,  Wealeyan  University,  Middletown,  and  TaU  CoUege,  New 
Haven,  report  oy  catalogue  or  circular  for  1877  a  total  of  58  instructors  in  academical 
departments,  with  832  students,  of  whom  l.'S  were  in  special  courses  and  51  graduates 
pursuing  studies  beyond  those  of  the  regular  4  years'  course.  In  the  Art  School  of  Yale 
there  were  also  23  students.  The  libraries  of  the  three  colleges  number  respectively 
1)^,000,  27,000,  and  B3,000  volumes,  besides  those  of  students^  societies  and  others  to 
which  students  have  access.  All  tnree  set  a  high  standard  for  admission  to  the  freahr 
man  class  and  in  all  the  course  of  study  is  well  arranged  and  fiiU.  In  Trinity  there  is 
littke  option  as  to  the  studies  of  the  regular  course;  but  studies  additional  to  that  may 
be  prosecuted  by  those  who  desire  a  degree  in  science  as  well  as  in  arts,  and  stndenta 
in  tfpeeiaJ  eoursea  are  allowed  to  prosecute  such  studies,  always  including  Latins  at: 
theynmy  be  found  qaalii&ed  to  pursue,  reciting  witli  the  legoAax  classes  in  these  atudMSt 
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At  Wesleyan  aad  Yale  there  is  large  liberty  of  choice  in  the  Junior  and  senior  years. 
and  at  Yale,  where  this  liberty  was  not  given  till  187G,  it  is  reported  to  have  worked 
most  satisfactorily,  the  students  being  canied  further  in  the  separate  departments,  and 
this  with  more  coutiuoity  of  eH'ort  and  more  enthusiasm. — (Catalogues  and  reports  of 
1876-77  and  1877-78.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMKIC. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  this  class  of  institutions,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  snmmaiy  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFta 

The  Sheffield  Scientifc  Sekool  of  Yale  CoUege,  haTing  received  in  1873  the  national 
grant  for  the  promotion  of  scientific  education,  thus  became  the  Connecticut  Colloge 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  There  is  a  3  years'  course,  with  graduate 
courses  beyond  this.  The  instruction  is  intended  for  gnuluatcs  of  colleger  and  other 
persons  qualified  for  advanced  or  special  scientific  study,  as  well  qa  for  undergraduates. 
The  gra<iuate  courses  lead  to  the  di^gree  of  ph.  b.,  g.  e.,  or  d.  e.  (dynamic  engineer). 
In  the  undergriiduate  department  the  courses  of  instruction  most  diHtinctly  marked 
out  are  in  chemistry,  civil  engineering,  dynamic  or  mechanical  engineering,  agricult- 
ure, natural  history,  biology  as  a  preparation  for  medical  studies,  studies  preparatory 
to  mining  and  metallurgy,  and  select  studies  preparatory  to  other  higher  studies.  The 
number  of  students  in  1877  was  194. — (Catalogue  of  college,  1877.) 

s 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  institutions  for  theologiciil  instruction  in  Connecticut  are  the  Theological  Depart- 
memt  of  Yale  College  (Congregational),  the  Berkeley  IHvwity  School,  at  Middletown 
(Protestant  Episcox)al),  ana  the  Theological  IfisHtute  of  Connecticutj  at  Hartford  (Con- 
gregational), each  witn  a  course  of  stucfy  covering  3  years,  and  all  together  containing 
alK>ut  17^  students.    The  school  at  Yale  requires  for  admission  a  liberal  education  at 
some  college  or  such  other  literary  acquisitions  as  may  be  considered  an  eciuivalent 
preparation.    The  requisitions  for  admissions  to  the  Berkeley  school  are  nearly  as  high ; 
oat  of  27  students  rex>orted  in  1877,  some  degree  in  letters  or  science  had  been  received 
by  24.    In  the  Theological  Institute,  at  Hartford,  18  out  of  the  31  students  had  received 
Buch  a  degree ;  at  Yale,  86  out  of  102  undergraduate  theologues,  and  2  out  of  5  resident 
licentiates. — (Returns  and  catalogues,  1877.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  Yale  College  embraces  one  course  of  instruction  for  graduates 
And  another  for  imdergraduates,  each  covering  2  years.  The  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  underffraduate  department  are  by  daily  lectun^s  and  recitations  from  text  books, 
with  weekly  moot  courts.  In  the  graduate  course,  the  de^ee  of  master  of  law  is  cun- 
ibired  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  and  that  of  aoctor  ot  civil  law  at  the  end  of  the 
•©cond. — (College  catalogue  and  return  of  law  school,  1877.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  ^fedical  Institution  of  Yale  College  reports  an  attendance  for  1877  of  56  students,  of 

"'^lioxn  16  hadTecei ved  a  degree  in  letters  or  science.    Only  the  more  elementary-  brancnos 

*^®  studied  during  the  first  year ;  the  more  practical  studies  come  in  the  second^  while 

£|^y>aion  is  made  for  a  third  in  which  those  of  the  entire  course  are  re\'iewed,  with  the 

**^^tion  of  such  collateral  branches  and  advance<l  courses  of  reading  as  may  be  ad- 

co**^^^*    "^^  receive  the  degree  of  the  school,  students  must  have  at-lended  two  full 

ool?^^  of  public  lectures  and  studied  medicine  for  three  years ;  except  in  the  case  of 

0^  P^  graduates,  whose  diplomas  are  received  as  equivalent  to  certificates  of  medical 

^  for  one  year. — (Return  and  college  catalogue,  1877.) 

SPECIAL  mSTRUCTIOIt 


jmJP^?  American  Jeylwn  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford  was  founded  in  1817,  and 
^j^?  ^ince  had  2,141  pupils  under  instniction.  The  present  number  attending  is  272,  of 
t^?v^  162  are  males  and  110  females.  Sixty  graduates  of  this  school  have  become 
-|^?^*^«rB  in  similar  institutions.  The  course  of  study  comprises  the  conunon  English 
ni?^<sheB  and  articulation.    Cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring  are  the  employ- 
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urea,  it  is  remarked,  are  not  creditable  to  New  England,  although  it  in  iHilicvcd  tha^t 
since  the  American  Asyhim  first  oi>ened  its  doors  no  denf-mnte  applying  for  admission 
has  been  turned  away  for  lack  of  room. — (Reports  for  187G-'77  and  i877-*7t^.) 

IV  hippie' a  Home  School  for  Deaf-MnteSf  at  Mystic  River,  a  private  school  oi-ganized  in 
1869  for  the  special  puq)08e  of  teaching  articulation  and  lip  rtiading,  reports  for  1876-77 
an  attendance  of  19  pupils,  15  of  them  being  males.  The  bniuche's  taught  are  reading, 
silent  and  vocal,  penmanship,  composition,  arithmetic,  histor>'',  geogra]»hy.  facts  fram 
natural  history,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  lip  reading.  The  bo>-s  are  eiiiploved  abont 
the  farm  and  the  girls  in  the  house.  *  No  trades  are  systematically  taught.  ^The  insti- 
tution owns  57  acres  of  land. — (Return,  1877.) 

SCHOOL  FOR  IMBECILES,   LAKEVILLE. 

This  school,  established  in  1858,  reports  an  attendance  during  the  year  1876-'77  of  84 
pupils,  48  of  them  males  and  36  females.  The  branches  taught  are  hiiiid  training,  ob- 
ject lessons,  articulation^  reading^  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  writing,  di*awing, 
sewing,  fancy  work,  singing,  dancmg,  gymnastics,  amd  manual  labor.  All  the  children 
in  the  institution  have  made  some  progress  during  the  year.  Even  those  who  are  too 
low  in  the  scale  to  show  very  marked  advancement  in  school  education  have  Improved 
as  to  order,  quiet,  and  tidiness. — (lieturu  and  rejiort,  1877.) 

SCHOOL  FOR  KURSES. 

The  Connecticut  Hxtining  School  for  Nurseti,  at  New  Haven,  opened  in  1873,  reports  for 
1877-78  a  head  nurse  and  11  to  14  pupil  nurses  in  training  for  intelligent  ministration 
to  the  needs  of  the  wounded  and  the  sick. — (Return.) 

CONNECTICUT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  school,  situated  at  Middletown,  is  not  a  State  institution,  as  its  name  wonld 
seem  to  indicate,  but  a  private  charity,  iiicor]>orated  and  employe<l  by  the  State  for 
the  guardianship  and  training  of  girls  who  are  hi  danger  of  being  led  into  >ice  and 
crime.  Retained  till  they  are  18  years  of  age,  or  till  safe  places  can  be  found  for  them 
at  an  earlier  day,  they  receive  the  elements  of  a  good  English  education,  are  trained 
to  various  industries,  and  have  the  use  of  a  good  library,  with  pleasant  shelter  in  t<hree 
difierent  '^  homes,''  one  of  which  was  completed  and  occupied  by  the  older  girls  daring 
the  year  1876.  At  the  opening  of  1877  there  were  109  imuates  under  16  instructors,  in- 
cluding matrons  and  superintendents. — (Report,  1877.) 

CONNECTICUT  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  WEST  MERIDEN. 

There  were  404  boys  under  instniction  here  during  1877,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
were  almost  wholly  ignorant  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  while  the  25()  remaining 
at  the  date  of  the  report-  could  all  I'ead  and  write,  nearly  all  could  perform  the  simpler 
operations  in  arithmetic,  198  were  studying  geograi>hy,  and  10  were  studying  history. 
Four  hours  each  day  are  devoted  to  study  uuder  u  teachers ;  vocal  music  is  taught,  and 
with  instruction  in  morals,  manners,  and  religion,  there  is  also  a  training  in  such  in- 
dustries as.  gardening,  chair  making  and  seating,  shoeniakiug,  &,c.,  for  six  hours  in  each 
working  day.  In  all,  2,665  boys  have  e]\joyed  these  a<lvautages  since  the  oTgauization 
of  the  school. — (Report  for  1877. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Hart- 
ford, commencing  October  25,  1877. 


inpointment  of  committees.  The  othcT  papers  presented  were  "Physiology 
in  school,^  by  F.  A.  Brackett,  principal  of  the  Bristol  High  School;  "Concerning 
primary  teachers,"  by  Miss  Mai'shall,  of  the  New  Biitaiu  High  School ;  "Taskb<x>ks  and 
taskmasters,"  by  H.  C.  Davis,«of  N«jw  Haven ;  "  Curiosities  of  our  school  laws,"  by  I. 
C.  Libby,  of  Middletown;  "The  teiicher.  his  work  and  rcwanis,"  by  J.  K.  Bucklyn, 
of. Mystic  Bridge;  "Confidence  between  ooys  and  teachers,"  by  F.  W.  Gunn,  of  Wash- 


dresses  were  made  by  Secretary  Northrop,  Rev.  Mr.  N<)l)le,  of  New  Haven,  andGk>vomor 
Hubbard;  also  briefer  remarks  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  of  Plainiield,  J.  Coats,  of  Andover,  and 
others,  in  which  each  made  various  sug{^esti(ms  base<l  upon  his  experience  in  teachinir. 
A  namhvT  of  gentlemen  also  took  part  in  the  discussion  of  most  of  the  papers  read. 
The  prof^runuue  was  varied  by  music,  readings,  and  the  exercises  of  a  military  eommmy 

coinp(}Hctl  of  the  hoya  of  the  Asyluzu  Avenue  Scliool. — (^l^i^'w-Yiii^twviOL^oxavialof  £lda- 

catiou,  Aovvzabvr  1,  1877.) 
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yame. 


His  Exeellency  Rlchnrd  D.  HnblMrd,  Korwnm,  ex  oflkio 

His  Hr  nor  Franola  li.  Loomis,  lientenant  f^vemor,  ex  officio 

Elislui  CirnM'Dter I 

William  H.  Potter 

Oiigen  SuSevmoor 

Franeln  A.  Walker 

HozLBirdsey  Grant  Nortkrop,  secretary  of  theboud 


Post-offloe. 


Hartford 

Now  London. 

Hartford 

Mystic  River 
Litchfield... 
New  Haven.. 
New  Haven. . 


Expiration 
of  term. 


1879 
1879 
1879 
1H80 
1881 
1888 
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DELAWARE. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1876. 

1877. 

Increase. 

POPULATION  AXD  AITENDANCE. 

White  vouth  of  school  acre  ^5-21^  ....... 

■ 

31,849 
3,800 

22,398 
1,663 

24,061 

Colored  vouth  of  Hchool  air© 

« 

WliitC8  onrolled  in  uublic  ttchoo^s ....... 

Colored  enrolled  in  nublic  schools  ...... 

Whole  «Tirol men t. .    

21,587 

58 

370 

2.474 

Average  nnmber  in  each  school 

SCHOOLS. 
Numher  of  mihlic  schools    .-.  ........ 

A  vera  ire  duration  in  davs  ....  .     ...... 

146 

School-houses      .   .     .         ............. 

268 

276 

250 

26 

13 

480 

462 

$30  75 

$216,225 
216, 225 

Bchools  visited 

NiimhftT  of  thp«A  xrith  hlA^r.lc})Oii.i*dfl 

N^iinihpr  vrith  mAiiH  and  phartf* 

•  •--•--"«.•• 

• 

N^iiinhpr  with  irloneii 

TEACHERS. 

Teachers  in  noblic  schools 

501' 

71 

•  •  a  a  »W^  ^ 

Number  holdinsr  certilicates         ...   . .   . 

«••   ** 

Average  montlily  pay  out  of  Wilmington . 

INCOME  AND  KXPEKDITL'KE. 
^Vhole  income  for  free  schools  ..   .  ..... 

$30  75 

1216,225 
0218, 025 

$450, 957' 

■  a.»  * 

Whole  expenditure  for  free  schools 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 
KfltimAfed  vnlnn  of  nil  nnhnnl  "nmnertv.. 

• 

a  This  incladea  tho  salary  of  tbe  State  saperiotendent,  |1,800. 

(From  returns  of  Hon.  James  H.  Groves,  State  superintendent  of  free  schools,  for 
the  two  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  supervision  of  the  free  instruction  given  in  the  St^ite,  there  is  a  State  anpfrintendeni 
of  free  scnoolSf  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

A  State  hoard  of  education,  composed  of  the  president  of  the  State  college,  tho  State 
secretary,  and  State  auditor,  with  the  State  superintendent,  hears  appeals  from  the 
superintendent's  decisions  and  from  those  of  lower  officers,  determines  tho  text  books 
to  be  used  in  the  free  schools,  and  issues  blanks  for  records  and  returns. 

LOCAL. 

School  committees  of  districffif  comx>08ed  of  3  persons,  one  chosen  by  the  school  voten 

of  the  district  every  year  for  a  term  of  3  years,  have  charge  of  all  school  matten  in 

their  respective  districts  in  the  rural  portions  of  the  State.    For  the  citv  of  Wllmin|^ 

toD  there  is  a  board  of  education  elect^l  under  a  sjiecial  law. — (School  laws  of  1800 

aad  1875.) 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  COLORED  CHILDRKX. 

The  Delaware  ABsociation  for  the  Education  of  Colored  People,  which,  by  act  of 
1875,  amended  in  1877,  has  8i>ecial  care  of  the  interests  of  schools  for  this  race,  reports 
that  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  these  schools  have  made  creditable  progress. 
Ah  far  as  possible,  able  and  competent  teachers  were  placed  in  charge,  and  personal 
inHpootion  of  schools  by  the  actuary  showed  them  to  be,  as  a  rule,  well  managed.  The 
avei^ago  expenses  of  each  school  are  about  twenty-four  dollars  a  month,  of  which  eight 
or  t«u  dollai*s  are  furnished  by  the  association  fi*om  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  levied  «.»u 
the  colored  people,  the  remainder  coming  from  vohmtary  subscripti<ms,  mainly  paid 
by  the  colored  people  themselves.  The  number  of  schools  thus  sustained  in  1877  was 
33 ;  the  highest  enrohueut  in  them  in  any  one  month,  1,663 ;  the  income  for  them, 
|ly9<iJ;  the  expenditure,  $1,866. —  (Report  of  actuary,  1877.) 

FREE  SCHOOLS  FOR  WUITES. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  is  presented  at  the  biennial  sessions  of  the 
legislatrnv,  which  occur  in  tue  yeara  of  even  numbers.  None  was  published  therefore 
for  1877  except  a  brief  simimar^^  of  statistics.  The  items  of  this,  given  above,  allbnl 
few  points  of  comparison  with' those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  they  show  an  enrol- 
meut  of  white  and  colored  pupils  in  the  free  schools  increased  by  2,474,  with  an  increas<», 
of  71  teachers.  As  the  system  of  examining  teachers  and  licensing  only  those  found 
qnalified  has  been  going  forwanl  meanwhile,  this  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers 
counts  for  much  more  t&an  it  would  have  counted  before  1875. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

WILinXGTOX. 

Ojgfcejrs. — A  board  of  education,  composed  of  two  persons  chosen  from  each  of  the  10 
^ards  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  one-half  apparently  changed  eatih  year,  with  a 
city  snperintendent  as  executive  ofidcer. 

.  *S/rt/w/tc». — Estimated  population,  40,000 ;  youth  of  school  age  (6-21),  9,178 ;  enrolled 
'O  public  day  schools,  6,(587;  average  niunber  belonging,  4,582;  average  daily  atteud- 
aiioe^  4,158;  percent,  of  attendance  on  average  belonging,  90.8;  number  of  teachers, 
*OtJ :  expenditures  ($15.61  per  pupil  enrolled),  6104,384. 

^  A«]dUional  pariiculara, — ITie  city  owns  18  school  buildings,  with  a  rapacity  for  seating 
•  SJXM  pupils,  and  ^vith  furniture,  apparatus,  and  books  valued  at  $18,445;  totfil  value 
^f  all  school  property,  $265,339.  There  are  16  T»rimary  schools, in  which  both  sexes  are 
*^ii^ht  together;  2  grammar  schools  and  1  high  school  for  girls,  and  the  same  nuinber 
^^  t^ach  for  boys;  with  a  Friday  evening  special  school  to  instruct  teachers  in  th».?ir 
Work  and  prepare  them  for  their  exannnations.  Considerable  extra  time  on  othor 
^^euings  was  given  to  this  school  during  1876-77.  From  November  21,  1876,  to  Fcbru- 
^^r^,"  »io^  1877,  a  night  school  was  maintained  for  surh  as  could  not  attend  the  diiy 
J^-Uools,  the  eiux)lnient  in  it  reachu^  116  and  the  average  attendance  72.  In  addi- 
^^oix  to  the  other  instruction,  lectures  on  chemistry,  electricity,  natural  jihilosophy, 
*ttl|>hur  and  its  comjiounds,  were  delivered  in  this  school,  wi'tn  illustrative  ex]»eji- 
Jj^^its,  which  appear  to  have  been  both  interesting  ana  instructive. — (Report  of 
«^l>ermtendent  David  W.  Harhin  for  1876-'77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

XORMAL  CLASSES. 

lu  the  State  College  at  Newark  there  appear  to  have  been,  in  1877, 13  normal  students 
fj^l^aring  for  work  in  the  public  schools,  though  no  special  normal  course  is  indicated. — 
^^i^talogue,  1877.) 

x.  -■^^  the  city  of  Wilmington — besides  the  Friday  evening  normal  class  before  men- 

.•*Xied,  which  deals  with  alrea<ly  accept wl  teachers,  and  i)repares  them  for  examinji- 

P**^»  and  for  higher  work  —  there  was  in  1876-^77  a  traininfj  school  for  the  preparation 

^    Voung  persons  for  teaching.    The  standard  of  qualifications  for  admission  requir«?s 

J  *^flidates  either  to  complete  the  high  school  course  (for  women)  or  pass  an  examina- 

1*^^!.   When  admitted  they  are  made  familiar  with  methods  of  teaching,  discipline,  and 

_J^*Mificatiou,  by  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  a  principal  4  weeks  in  each  of  3 

{^^ Hilary  divisions  of  tlie  imblic  schools,  being  required  to  prepare  each  day's  lessons 

^r^^^vance  and  to  observe  and  follow  out  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline 

^^^«ented  to  them.     Fifteen  young  ladies  were  enrolled  in  this  school  during  the 

^^*^r,  of  whom  8  received  api>ointment8  as  regular  teachers  before  the  expiration  of  lUv\ 

-   ^^  for  which  they  entered,  6  compIete<l  the  term  of  12  weeks,  and  \ xcwivjivw^vV  viviNXift 

'^*l  at  the  end  of  tho  year.— (Report  of  Wilmington  schools  fox  1^0-^1  .^ 

3S 
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TEACHEB8'    INSTITUTES. 

For  five  years  past  the  teachers  of  the  Wilmin^on  pnblic  schools  have  heen  called 
together  once  a  month  to  hear  lectures  on  educational  subjects,  deriving  much  benefit 
therefrom.  Dnrin^f  1876-'77  a  variation  was  made  in  this  order  by  calling  together 
orx^asionally  only  the  tej^chers  of  particular  grades.  These  grade  meetings  have  prored 
BO  nsefnl,  by  admitting  a  closer  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  and  govcmiag  and 
a  freer  criticism  of  observed  defects,  that  Superintendent  Harlan  advises  a  change  of 
rule  providing  for  holding  only  a  two  days'  institute  after  the  Christmas  holidajeand 
for  meetings  of  the  superintendent  with  teachers  of  one  grade  at  a  time  as  often  as  once 
a  mouth. —  (Report. ) 

The  State  superintendent  by  law  holds  in  each  county  annually  a  three  days'  insti- 
tute for  the  teachers  of  the  county,  who  are  required  to  attend. — (School  law  of  1875.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Wilmington  Hich  School  for  Boys,  Latin,  including  the  Mneid,  is  stiydied  in 
connection  with  a  goo<l  English  course.  In  the  one  for  girls  in  the  same  city  the 
course  has  been  reported  as  "nearly  the  same,"  modem  languages  being  axjparently 
substituted  for  the  Latin.  In  the  former  there  were  63  enrolled  during  187(p77  and 
16  withdrawn,  leaving  47  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  whom  9  were  graduated.  In  the 
latter  the  total  enrolment  was  41 ;  the  withdrawals,  5 ;  the  number  remaining  at  the 
close,  36;  the  graduates,  8. —  (Report  for  1876-77.)  • 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  this  class  of  schools,  see  Table  VI  in  the  appendix,  and  • 
summary  of  this  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

DELAWARE  COLLEGE. 

There  was  here,  in  1877,  as  previously,  the  usual  classical  collegiate  course  of  I  year»j 
as  well  as  a  literary  com-se  of  3,  the  latter  designed  esiKJcially  for  young  women,  bii>* 
open  to  others  who  may  pi-efer  it.    This  omits  the  higher  mathematics  and  substitnt^* 


ors,  5;  classical  students,  7;  hterarj',  19;  normal,  13;  independent,  4. —  (Catalogo-^^ 
1877.) 

WESLEYAN  FEMALE  COLLEGE,  WILMINGTON. 

This  institution  for  the  superior  ihstmction  of  young  women  includes  in  its  stndi  ^^ 
music,  painting,  drawing,  Latin,  I-Yench,  and  German,  and  has  apparatus  for  illusti" 
tion  of  chemistry  and  physics.    There  is  no  libraiy  belonging  to  the  college,  but  tho- 
of  three  societies  of  students  aggregate  about  one  thousand  volumes.     Tliere  is  " 
report  of  instructors  or  students  for  1877. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  scientific  department  of  Delaware  College  supplies  the  place  of  a  distinct 
cultural  and  mechanical  college  for  the  State.  Its  course  is  of  3  years,  embraci 
English  literature,  mathematics,  engineering,  the  i>hy8ical  sciences,  and  agricultu^^ 
with  Liatin,  French,  or  German.  The  farm  of  the  professor  of  agriculture,  hear  by,  ' 
used  as  a  field  of  practice  and  experiment.  For  the  accommodation  of  young  m_^^ 
who  can  only  leave  their  homes  during  the  winter,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  pursues 
full  course  of  collegiate  studv,  a  special  course  in  agriculture  has  been  arranged  ^* 
extend  through  the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and  February.  To  tl«-^  ^ 
any  person  of  good  character  over  16  years  of  age  may  be  admitted  without  prelir^^' 
■  nary  examination,  on  a  simple  pledge  to  conform  to  the  college  niles  of  order  and  staclLJf 
The  instructors  in  this  dei»artment  are  the  same  as  in  the  college;  scientific  studea.^" 
19.— (Catalogue  for  1877  and  circuhir  for  1877-78.) 


PROFESSIONAL. 


As  stated 
within  tb 
present  needs. 


:ed  in  reports  of  previous  years,  there  appear  to  be  no  profoflsional  8cho*'|| 
/)  State,  thoae  of  tJie  neighboring  city  of  Philadelphia  being  suffloient  for  ^^ 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND,  MUTE,  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Without  institntions  of  her  own  for  traming  these  unfortunates,  Delaware  avails 
herself  of  the  facilities  affonled  in  this  direction  hy  her  neighbor  Pennsylvania,  and 
had  under  instruction  there  in  1877  at  least  7  deaf-mutes,  5  blind,  and  4  feeble-minded 
children. — (Reports  of  Pennsylvania  institutions  for  these  classes.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  Tames  H.  Gkovbs,  Stats  tuperintmderU  cffiru  tehodt,  Smyrna. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Members. 

Term  expires. 

Post-o£Bod. 

"W.  n.  Pnrnell.  ll.  d..  nretideot  of  State  oolleire.  cbainnaD 

Newark. 

J.  C.  Gmbb.  Becrc>tarv  of  state -. 

January,  1879  . . . 

Wilmington. 

Sroyroa. 

Miiford. 

Jamm  TT.  OmviHi  StAte  MnnArintendcnt  of  free  schools 

w.  Pratt.  M.  D..  State  aaditor.  seoretarv 

January,  1870  . . . 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GKXERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  "the  oversiRlit,  charge,  and  manage- 
meut  of  all  matters  pcrtainiu^  to  the  public  schools,  school  buildings,  grounds,  fiinii- 
t^re,  libraries,  text  books,  aud  apparatus." 

A  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  Stat<j  superintendent,  secretary  of  Btat& 
and  attorney  j^eneral,  has  cliargc  of  the  school  lan(Ls  and  school  funds  of  the  State,  m 
the  preparation  for  a  future  State  univei-sity,  and  of  questions  and  appeals  referreato 
it  by  the  superintendent,  with  coopiirative  power  in  the  organization  of  the  dcjiart- 
ment  of  instruction  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout  the  State. 

LOCAL. 

Count}!  boards  of  instruction,  of  which  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  are  the 
secretaries  and  agents,  have  charge,  for  tlieir  respective  counties,  of  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  cstablishmenT,  visitation,  and  general  management  of  public  schools  within 
their  lield  of  acti(m,  the  visitation  being  by  the  county  superintendent  ouco  in  each 
term  at  least,  and  the  examination  of  teachers  mainly  by  him. 

District  tnmttrSj  ai)pointcd  by  tliese  comity  boards,  have  like  charge  and  resDonsi- 
bihty  within  their  nan*ower  8i)heres;  they  are  to  visit  the  schools  once  a  montiiaad 
to  make  (juarterly  rc'ports  of  them  to  the  county  superintendent. 

The  tenns  of  otTlce,  in  all  cases  not  to  exceed  four  years,  arc  during  good  behavior.— 
(School  law  of  18/2.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

NO    STATE    REPORT. 

Partly  from  a  change  of  the  legislative  sessions  from  annual  to  biennial  and  partly 
from  an  almost  comphtte  change  of  the  school  officers  of  th<?  State  in  1877,  no  report  oC 
the  ])ublie  schools  for  1677  has  been  published.     The  State  superintendent  does  not  feci 
able  to  funnsh  even  an  outline  of  statistics  until  the  school  system  shall  have  Ikh^hp^^ 
into  some  fair  working  order.     For  any  full  information,  tlierefore,  we  shall  pn)babl5 
have  to  await  the  biennial  i-epoit  for  1878  and  1679. — (Lett^T  lJx)m  SujierinteniUiO* 
Ifaisley.) 

SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  State;  law  of  1872,  still  in  force,  the  elementary  schools  arc  to  be  **• 
])rimary,  iiitennediate,  and  grammar  grades;  and  the  studies  in  them  are  to  lH»spellii3^ 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogr;i]»liy,  and  history.  In  the  country  districts,  ho"^ 
c'ver,  an  shown  by  i^ast  State  reports,  grading  has  been  generally  impracticable  a-"*^ 
appears  to  liave  been  only  carried  out  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns.  The  grading  ^ 
these  has  bcc^n  greatly  aided  by  th(^  requirement  of  th(^  agent  of  the  l^eaiKwly  fii- 
that  places  receiving  help  from  the  fund  should  giade  their  schools  (providing a  t«ac~ 


the  condition  above  mentioned,  and  the  amomits  allowed  them  indicate  a  tot^d  of  mi 
than  1,800  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  1,500,  taught  by  some  37  teaches-"^ 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  Mr.  Hicks  WToto  in  1870:  "The  high  schools  of  the  State  are  the  Doug^^ 
(colored)  and  Sears  (white)  High  Schools  at  Key  West;  the  Duval  (v.hite)  an<l  StJint"  ^ 
(colored)  High  Schools  at  Jacksonville;  the  Peabody  (white)  High  School  at  ^^ 
Augustine;  the  Madison  High  Schoc)l  at  Madison;  the  Lincoln  Academy  (colort^tl)  \ 
Tallahassee;  the  Midway,  nrar  Miccosukee,  in  Le<m  Comity;  the  Quincy  Academy  ' 
(^iiincy;  the  .J ellci*son  High  School  at  Monticello;  the  Franklin  High  School  at  ApJL  "^ 
lachicola,  aud  the  Ptaisacola  High  School,  Pensacola.  These  are  all  high  schools  in  C'  * 
sense  that   their  cun*iculuui  of  studies  embraces  Greek,  Latin,  chemistry,  natn_^ 
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ascertain.  A  priTate  correspondent  says  that  most  of  the  old  academics  in  the  list, 
once  managed  by  boards  of  5  to  9  trustees,  went  down  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Subsequently,  however,  they  were  revived  and  run  as  free  schools,  though  not  always 
with  success.  Under  an  arrangement  with  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  in  1867,  the 
Jefierson  Academy  at  MonticeUo,  which  had  survived  the  war,  became  also  a  free 
school,  and  continued  such  till  the  close  of  1877,  when  it  reverted  to  the  pay  school 
system.  '^The  high  school  at  Jacksonville"  (which  one  is  not  specitied)  is  reported  by 
the  same  correspondent  to  have  been  in  fine  order  up  to  the  same  perio<l,  and  the  Pen- 
sacola  Academy  to  have  enrolled  241  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  209. 

OTUER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  all  schools  of  this  class  in  the  State,  including  those  of  the  East  and 
West  Florida  seminaries,  which  have  a  special  academic  character,  while  aiding  some- 
what the  public  school  system,  see  Table  VI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in 
the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  constitution  of  1868  declares  that  "the  legislature  shall  provide  a  *  *  * 
miiversity."  The  school  law  adopted  under  this  constitution  is  entitled  "An  act  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools  and  a  university.^'  In  section  11  of  that 
law  the  State  board  of  education  is  required  "to  use  the  available  income  and  appro- 
priations to  the  university  or  seminary  fund  in  establishing  one  or  more  departments 
of  the  university  at  such  place  or  places  as  may  oiler  the  be^t  inducements,  com- 
mencing with  a  department  of  teaching  and  a  preparatory  department."  The  Huancial 
condition  of  the  State  has  not  thus  far  been  propitious  for  such  entcrimses,  and  even 
these  incipient  departments  of  the  future  university  are  yet  to  be  establishe<l. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  meant  also  to  be  a  department  of  the  university, 
l)emg  in  danger  of  losing  through  lapse  of  time  the  land  grant  made  for  it  by  Con- 
gress, was  located  in  1^6  at  Eau  Gallie,  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and 
some  buildings  were  erected  for  its  use.  Of  its  organization  and  operations  since  that 
time  no  report  has  reached  this  Bureau. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

NO  SCHOOLS. 

As  far  as  known,  there  are  in  this  State  no  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  the  blind,  of  the  feeble-minded,  or  of  those  who  need  to  be  at  once  educated 
*nd  reformed. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hod.  W.  p.  Haislkt,  State  tuperintendent  o/  puhUe  tfwtructton,  TaUahauee. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Terms,  Janaary  1, 1877,  to  January  1, 1681.] 


Members. 


5^^  W.  P.  Haisley,  a.  m.,  State  superintendent  of  pablio  instruction,  president 

RoS*  "^.D.Bloxham.seoreUry  of  state 

]a^^  George  P.  Baney,  attorney  general 

«i-  felkel,  secretary 


Post-office. 


Tallahassee. 
Tallahassee. 
Tallahassee. 
Tallahassee. 
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GEORGIA. 

] 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

Tlio  new  constitution  of  1877  retains  as  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  acbool  sys- 
tem a  State  scliool  commimoncr.  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate 
for  a  t'Orm  of  two  ^'ears,  with  tue  (luty  of  admiuisteiing  the  school  laws,  superintending 
public  school  busmess,  apportioning  the  State  school  moneys,  and  making  biennial  re- 
ports. 

As  the  next  legislative  assembly,  under  this  constitution,  does  not  meet  till  NoreaDa- 
ber,  1878,  the  State  hoard  of  education  called  for  by  the  existing  school  law  must  hold  at 
least  till  that  time.  This  board,  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney 
general,  and  comptroller  general,  with  the  State  school  commissioner,  is  custodian  of 
State  school  lands  and  funds,  serves  as  an  advisory  body  to  the  commissioner,  and  may 
decide  appeals  &om  his  decisions. 

LOCAL. 

County  hoards  of  education^  are  elected  in  each  county  every  fourth  year  by  the  cnmd 
jury,  and  have  charge  of  the  formation  of  school  districts,  tne  establishment  ana  sup- 
port of  schools,  the  purchase  of  groimds,  erection  of  school-houses,  prescription  of  text 
i>ouks,  licensing  of  teachers,  supervision  of  schools,  and  determination  of  local  contro- 
versies on  school  matters,  subject  to  api)caT  to  the  State  commissioner. 

County  school  commisaionei's,  chosen  by  the  county  boards,  serve  as  executive  officexB 
of  the  boards  for  examination  of  teachers,  visitation  of  schools,  taking  quadrennial  cen- 
sus of  school  children,  and  making  to  the  State  conunissioner  such  reports  as  he  may 
require. —  (School  law  of  August  23,  1872,  aud  constitution  of  1877.) 

No  local  officers  below  these  are  provided  for  in  the  school  law,  though  the  Axi^-ftnflft 
of  such  seems  in  one  x>lace  to  be  implied. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS. 

The  existing  school  law  requires  the  county  boards  to  lay  off  their  counties  into  rob — 
districts,  in  each  of  which  they  must  establish  oue  or  more  primary  schools :  while,  ix:^ 
those  subdistricts  where  the  public  wants  demand  ampler  educational  facilities,  the^y 
an»  given  power  to  establish  ^aded  schools  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school.*  Thfc*^^ 
are  also  authorized  to  orgamze  evening  schools  for  the  iustructiou  of  such  youth.  ovc^«>-r 
12  years  of  a^e,  as  are  prevented  by  their  daily  occupations  from  attending  day  scnook.^ 
and  may  institute  one  or  more  manual  labor  schools  in  each  county  on  a  self  sustainixir^g 
plan.  These  last  permissions,  however,  seem  to  remain  substantially  dead  letters  on  f^rae 
statute  book,  the  only  evening  schools  attempted  having  proved  too  costly  for  continue  tub 
support  and  the  self  sustaining  plan  for  manual  labor  schools  not  having  been  c^.«- 
vis«Hl.  The  minimum  school  year  is  three  mouths,  except  in  sparsely  settled  neigh1> 5^^ 
hoods,  where  only  a  few  scholars  can  be  brought  together.  In  such  cases  schools  '^i-'*h 
not  less  than  15  pupils  may  continue  for  two  months  only,  and  be  hold  from  poin*>  t^ 
l)oiut  in  the  same  region,  so  that  one  teacher  may  serve  two  or  more  such  schools  ^ 
the  same  year,  and  scholars  within  reach  of  these  different  schools  have  the  beneft"**  J^ 


in 


a  double  or  treble  school  term  if  desired.  Admission  to  aU  the  public  schools  durincf  ^'^ 
h*gal  school  term  must  be  gratuitous  to  scholars  residing  in  the  subdistricts  in  wt^^  *** 
tht?  schools  are  situated,  provided  that  white  and  colored  children  may  not  attend.  '^^^ 
same  school.  Confederate  soldiers  under  30  years  of  age  are  also  entitled  to  flC'-^^^ 
pri>-ileges.  The  studies  in  the  primary  schools  are  spelling,  reading,  writing,  En^*-*^|~ 
grammar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Beyond  that  they  are  not  prescrib<xl  by  *^  J 
but  under  the  rules  of  good  school  boards  include,  up  to  the  high  school,  the  elem^^^* 
of  the  natural  sciences,  vocal  music,  drawing,  composition,  history,  and  elocation^ 
addition  to  more  advanced  instruction  in  the  preceding  studies. —  (School  law  of 
gust  23,  1872,  and  reports  of  school  boards.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  new  constitution  of  1877  having  changed  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  from 
nual  to  biennial,  the  report  of  the  State  school  commissioner,  which  lias  hitherto  ~ 

1  These  boardH  consist  of  5  mombers,  and  are  chosen  for  terms  of  4  years,  part  being  chanjced 
second ytar.    Tlicro  are,  however,  as  to  the  namber  in  the  boards,  exceptional  cases  whers  d^ 
coxmty  Bjutcma  aro  anitcd. 
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made  annnallv  to  tiiat  body,  will  not  bo  due  till  ^lie  first  session  of  the  biennial  assem- 
bly in  Novemoer,  1878.  We  are,  therefore,  without  statistical  report  of  the  condition 
and  progress  of  the  public  schools  for  1877,  except  in  the  cities  and  one  or  two  of  the 
counties  connected  with  them.  But,  in  a  letter  to  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  dated  Decem- 
ber 22, 1877,  Mr.  Orr  says : 

**  You  may  state  in  general  terms  that  the  public  school  system  of  Georgia  is  steadily 
gaining  groimd,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  iirmly  established  in  the  St^te.  The 
new  constitution  incorporates  in  its  provisions  the  same  essential  rc^iuirements  on  this 
subject  as  those  contained  in  the  constitution  of  18G8.  This  is  a  great  step  for  us.  as 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success  wius  for  a  hmg  time  the  ^)rejuuiee 
arijiiug  from  the  manner  of  the  adoption  of  the  common  school  system.  This  feeling 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  instrument  above  mentioned  was  made  by  a  body  which 
did  not  represent  the  people  of  Georgia,  and  many  of  whose  acts  were  very  odious  to 
them.  This  sentiment,  however,  can  no  longer  exist,  as  the  convention  of  1877  was 
composed  of  men  of  our  own  selection,  and  their  work  has  been  overwhelmingly  rati- 
fied by  the  people  at  the  poUs.  Thus  a  barrier  to  progress,  already  melting  away,  is 
now  entirely  gone. 

"  This  year  1  have  continne<l  the  canvass  prosecuted  by  me  during  1876  [for  exciting 
stronger  interest  in  education],  have  visited  many  counties,  and  delivered  many  ad- 
dresses. I  have  been  aided  in  this  work  by  a  number  of  influential  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  a  great  portion  of  them  being  lawyers.  I  believe  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  way. 

"  Our  school  returns  every  year  have  shown  an  increase  of  attendance  over  the  year 
preceding.  All  the  reports  are  not  yet  in  for  1877,  but  I  have  lio  reason  to  believe  that 
this  year  will  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.^' 

KINDERGARTEN. 

A  Kindergarten  established  at  Atlanta  in  1876  reports,  for  1877,  1  instructor  and  7 
pupils  3  to  7  years  old.  Children  are  kept  in  school  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  daily 
for  5  days  of  the  week  in  a  school  year  of  36  weeks.  The  conductor  reports  the  usual 
Apparatus  for  block  building,  sewing,  weaving,  pricking  patterns,  drawing,  paper  fold- 
iiig,  paper  cutting,  and  clay  modelling,  with  the  usual  results  of  improving  both  the 
ph^'Bical  and  mental  powers  of  the  scholars. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


la  Atlanta  there  is  a  board  of  education  of  12  members,  one-third  changed  every  2 
years,  with  the  mayor  as  member  ox  officio ;  in  Columbus,  a  boiinl  of  tiTistees  of  11 
'•^embers,  with  provision  for  a  periodical  change  by  choice  of  the  city  council.  In  the 
othor  cities  there  apx)ears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  city  with  the  county  system,  each 
•Waiving  its  representatives  in  the  school  board.  In  all  the  cities  here  included  there 
saperintendents  of  schools,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  in  some  cases  over  the  coun- 
alio. — (City  and  county  reports.) 


STATISTICS. 


city. 


VU. 


rs^Kuit*.. 


^v^niiah/ 


Population. 


a3«,000 

023,768 

08.648 


p^.S33 


Children  of 
liobool  Age. 


blO,  363 

4.919 

&3,4:>5 


be,  919 


Enrolment. 


3,280 
8.202 
1. 21-2 
1, 227 
4,081 


Average 
attendance. 


2.409 
1,273 


742 
2,629 


Nnmbor  of 
teachers. 


53 
34 
20 
22 
76 


Expend!- 
tore. 


135.662 

(213, 597 

11,133 


42. 181 


Cenui  of  1875.        b  Ennmeration  of  1874.         c  Ceuans  of  1877.        d  Exclusive  of  high  scbnolii.    . 
^vJity  oenna«  of  1873.        /  The  fitatistice  of  Savannah  necessarily  include  t  hose  uf  the  country  schools 
^eoted  with  the  city  system.    The  proportion  of  pupils  in  these,  however,  is  very  small,  a  littlu  over 

conrih.  p  Censas  of  1870. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

.|H--^<ia»ea.— The  year  of  1876-77  was  one  of  trial  to  the  schools.  For  the  first  time  in 
^^^ir  history  tjie  appropriation  from  the  city  was  insulhcieut  to  carry  them  through  the 
,|^^^1  year.  Consequently  for  3  months  it  was  necessary  to  charge  tuition  fees.  This 
ij^^iniahed  the  enrolment,  but  made  the  attendance  in  proportion  to  enrolment  fuller 

**^more  punctuaL 
^^^^Hie  Saturday  meetings  of  teachers  for  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction  and  school 
^^^Hagement  were  enlivened  by  several  interesting  lectures,  were  kept  up  throu^h^wt* 
^j  1^  7^9  were  well  attended,  and  have  hel])ed  to  make  the  teac\i<ir%  ToxioVi  "msst^  ^^- 
<^Xit  in  their  worlr.    Tho  zvsult  baa  been  that  a  cousiderablo  extension  oi  Wx^  cwis»fc ol 
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sturly  has  been  made  practicable,  increased  skill  in  teaching  enabling  each  instmctoC' 
to  accomplish  more  than  formerly. 

On  etich  subject  8tn<lied  in  tlie  schools  there  is  a  written  examination  of  the  pnjiila. 
ev(>ry  month.  Tlie  effects  of  this  are  said  to  be  increasingly  mauilest  iu  the  ucatneit 
and  accurucv  of  the  scholars'  written  work. 

The  schools  are  designat^ed  as  grammar  and  high  schools,  the  coarse  in  the  former 
occu]^)ying  b  years,  that  in  the  lattor  4.  There  are  2  higli  sch(Mils,  one  for  boyn  and  oii6 
for  girls.  Einolment  of  boys,  75 ;  of  girls,  139  j  total,  214. — (Report  of  Snpciiutendent 
B.  Mallonfor  H^7(5-'77.) 

In  AM{f until  the  classitication  of  schools  is  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high.  The  course  in  the  primary  and  high  schooLs  covers,  in  each  case,  3  years :  in  ike 
others,  2.  Of  the  30  teachers  employe*!  iu  tlie  city  schools  10  were  colored,  the  pro- 
priety of  having  teachers  of  their  own  rjice  for  the  colored  children  being  recognized, 
and  the  University  of  Atlanta  ftiruishiug  them  iu  some  fair  degree.  Normal  classes  for 
teachers  here,  as  at  Atlanta,  have  aided  much  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  The 
city  high  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  have  enrolled  186  pupils. —  (Report  of 
County  Comiuissioner  William  H.  Hcming  for  1877.) 

Columbus  owns  G  strhool  buildings,  with  885  sittings;  a  library  of  about  two  thonMind 
miscellaneous  books;  a  tine  cabinet  of  shells,  minerals,  and  ores;  a  good  ])hilosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  and  two  ])ianos — all  bought,  except  the  buildings,  with  the 
proceeds  of  aniiunl  concerts  j^iven  by  the  schools.     Uniformity  of  text  books  is  secured 
by  the  city  owning  and  furnishing  the  books  and  charging  each  whit<5  scholar  able  to 
pay  $3,  $6,  or  $?12  lor  the  use  of  them  each  year,  according  Jis  he  may  bo  in  the  piimary, 
grammar,  or  high  school.    This  charge,  remitted  to  the  colored  pu]>il8  and  to  about  one 
hun<h-ed  of  tho  whites,  covers  not  merely  the  text  books,  however,  but  also  copy  books, 
blank  books,  drawing  books,  paper,  pens,  ink,  and  other  stationery.    The  amount  called 
for  is  believed  to  be  less  than  pupils  would  have  to  pay  for  such  things  if  purchased  by 
themselves,  while  it  prevents  all  trouble  about  obtaining  what  is  needed  for  daily  use 
in  school.    In  the  high  school  there  is  also  a  charge  of  si>12  a  year  on  each  scholar  for  the 
advanced  teaching  there  afforded,  making  this  school  pay  its  own  ex])enses.     Its  course, 
nominally  3  vears,  seems  to  be  practically  2. — (Report  of  Superintendent  George  }L 
Dews  for  1876-77.) 

Macon  reports  22  school  rooms  capable  of  seating  878  pupils.  The  school  term  of 
187<>-77  lasted  7  months.  The  percentage  of  white  children  enrolled  was  47 :  that  of 
colored  childi'en,  26;  but  there  was  a  falling  olV  in  attendance  during  the  last  two 
months  from  the  necessity  of  making  a  charge  for  that  time,  on  account  of  an  insufficient 
ax)propriati<m. — (Report  of  Superintendent  IJ.  M.  Z(^ttler  for  1876-77.) 

iiavannah,  because  of  an  epidemic,  had  to  begin  her  school  term  two  months  later 
than  usual,  but  the  teachers  endeavored  to  make  up  this  loss  of  time  by  increasec% 
exertions,  and  were  readily  seconded  by  the  pupils.    The  promotions  for  ival  progress 
were  conscfjueiitly  as  nujuerous  as  in  former  years.    A  reorganization  of  the  scho(»1.0 
was  etfected  iu  Januarj',  1877,  by  which  the  two  classes  of  each  sex  in  every  grac"l-« 
below  the  high  school  were  brought  together  and  taught  as  a  single  class.    Tie  ne-^of 
arrangemenl  i;-5  reported  to  heave  worked  well,  resulting  in  a  healthy  emulation  between 
the  sexes  and  in  a  consequently  higher  order  of  recitations.    The  teachers  testify  th.««J 
their  labors  have  been  sensibly  diminished,  while  the  i^rogress  of  the  pupils  in  gener 
has  hicreased.    After  a  trial  of  six  months  the  superintendent  reports  it  as  his  coni.'i 
ticm  that  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  has  been  decidedly  promoted  by  the  change 
Under  th<^  present  organization  there  are  in  the  city,  below  the  high  schools,  5  wh».^ 
and  2  colored  district  schools,  divided  into  7  or  in  some  instances  8  grades,  includrxs^ 
the  lirimary,  intermediate,  and  graiimiar  classes^  which  heretofore  gave  names  to  Mr  J?" 
arato  schools. — <Rei)ort  of  Superiuti^ndeut  W.  11.  Baker  for  1876-77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  CLASSES. 

The  provision  urged  by  State  School  Commissioner  Orr  in  his  reports  for  1875  **^*2, 
1 876,  for  the  establishment  of  three  State  nonual  schools,  was  not  made  by  the  legislatim_^^ 
in  1877.  The  State,  as  such,  has  therefore  no  means  of  providing  trained  teachers  t^* 
the  schools,  except  as  they  may  be  preparc^d  at  Atlanta  I  niversity,  to  which  she  grai^-  *** 
an  anni\al  approi)riation.  In  fact,  a  considerable  number  of  the  best  teachers  for  c^^r' 
ored  schools  do  come  from  this  institution,  which  has  higher  and  lower  normal  depa::^^ 
ments 


s 

Savannah  (Protestant  Episcopal) ;  and  the  Augusta  Institute,  Augusta  (Baptist), 
all  these  institutions  there  were,  at  the  last  m'counts,  2(K5  ilistinctively  normal  studem 
and  205  more  who  could  probably  be  coiuited  on  as  teachers  if  their  services  shoald 
TCf/uJrr.'L 
JLu  tho  Bcveral  cities,  whose  reports  "have  "Ueeii  rctctrcOL  \o,  \\i«<i>  ^eie  weekly 
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montlilv  normal  classes,  intended  x)nmarily  for  the  impi-ovemeut  of  the  teachers  already 
in  employment^  but  open  also  to  others  who  miji^ht  desire  to  prex)are  for  teaching. 
Through  theee  classes,  in  which  educational  questions  were  discussed  and  essays  on 
(cliool  management  and  other  topics  presented,  the  t4.*achers  were  no  doubt  hirgely  ben- 
e'ited. — (Reports  and  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

Vor  full  statistics  of  normal  schools  repoiting,  see  Table  III  of  the  apitendix,  and  the 
summary  of  this  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

•  For  these  means  of  improving  t-eachers  by  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
diflciplinoy  there  is  thus  far  no  explicit  provision  in  the  school  law. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  tables  which  usually  accompany  the  report  of  the  State  school  commissioner  not 
l«;ing  available  for  1877,  the  only  infonnation  as  to  this  class  of  schrM>ls  which  comes 
t«  ns  is  that  contained  in  the  rex>orts  from  cities  and  three  counties  in  which  city  and 
rninty  systems  are  united.  The  aggregate  of  students  in  these  schools  is  not  entirely 
dear. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOI-S. 

¥or  full  statistics  of  reporting  bimiiH'ss  colleges,  private*  academic  schools,  prepara- 
tory schools  and  departments,  sec  Tiibl<»s  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  ai)pendix,  with 
the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  CommisHionor  preceding. 

Of  the  private  academic  sch(M)ls  it  may  here  be  said  that,  while  about  one-fourth  of 
those  reporting  themselves  tauglit  drawing  and  rather  more  than  one-half  miLsic,  the 
means  for  the  illustration  of  chemistry  and  physics  appear  to  have  been  very  limited. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Six  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State  send  reports  for  1877,  through  special  re- 
turns and  catalogues,  namely:  The  UnirerHittf  of  OeorgiUj  Athens;  Atlanta  Unireraitify 
Atlanta;  Mercer  Univentiti/y  Macon;  Gainimille  0>//cf/c,  (iaiuesville ;  IHo  Nono  CoUcgv, 
Maeon,  and  Emory  Colleyej  Oxford.     All  these  collegi»8  appear  to  be  exclusively  tor 
young  men  except  Atlanta  University,  which  is  open  also  to  women,  and  the  college  at 
GainesN'ille,  which  makes  a  special  |K>int  of  coeducation.     The  departments  and  courses 
of  instructiou  in  aU  from  whicdi  information  on  that  i>oint  has  been  received  remain 
substantially  the  same  as  reported  in  1876.    For  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table 
iX  of  the  appendix,  and  snmmary  in  the  Connnissionev's  Report  preceding. 

The  Unirerdty  of  Georgia  reports  in  its  acatlemic  department  11  separate  schools. 
E  vory  stfident  who  is  qualified  and  over  17  years  of  age,  or  who  has  completed  the 
ppc^ecribed  couiso  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  has  the  privilege  of  election 
unong  the  several  sc^hools,  but  his  class  in  ea<rh  s<;hool  is  determined  by  the  professor. 
Tli€»  course  in  each  class  is  prescribed ;  likewise  the  course  for  each  degree.  The  uni- 
versiity  comprises  5  departments :  the  academic ;  the  State  College  of  Agriculture ;  the 
|*Mr  department ;  the  North  Georgia  Agrieultimil  College,  at  Dahlonega ;  and  the  med- 
ical department  j  this  last  being  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  at  Augusta.  The 
three  first  mentioned  are  situated  at  Athens. — (Retnnis  and  catalogues,  1{<77.) 

The  absence  of  return  from  Bowdon  College  induces  the  a])prehension  that  the  tem- 
poraiy  suspension,  mentioned  in  the  rei)ort  for  1876,  may  have  continued  for  a  longer 
period  than  was  expected. 

SLT»ERIOR  INSTRUCTIOX  OF  YOUNG  WOMEX. 

^OT  fhll  statistics  of  the  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and 
*he  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[^Utlfetics  of  InstitntioDH  under  tbia  head  winy  ho,  Anind  Id  Tables  X,  XI,  XII,  and  XITI  of  the  appen- 
dix, and  in  the  Bummarics  of  Ihcao  in  the  Comniiseioner's  Report  precedmg.J 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  StaU  Agricultural  College,  Athens,  presents  3  regular  courses  of  study,  each  cov- 
*JJ^  4  years,  namely :  agriculture,  engineering,  and  applied  chemistry.  Students  may 
VSr^  partial  course  or  may,  in  addition  to  the  stuilies  prescribed,  attend  any  of  the 
J™!?  of  the  university  for  which  they  are  prepared,  provided  that  tliia  dc«»Tvc\i  vb\,vs\- 
^'•^th  the  daily  sche<lule  of  recitations  and  lectures.  Tliore  wcxe  6V  %fevi(i'ftw\«k  \Jk\>\ASiA- 
"8  «  1877.    State  acbolanhipn  are  granted  to  as  many  atudenltt,  x^aVOi^ciiVA  ol  >2si*a 
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State,  as  there  are  members  of  the  State  house  of  representatives,  the  nvan 
present  being  250.  There  are  also  20  other  free  scholarahips. — (Catalogue  of  n 
sity,  1877.) 

Tlie  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  at  Dahlonega,  receives  a  portion  of  the  a 
income  derived  from  the  national  land  grant.  The  course  of  study  aims  to  n 
students  for  home  and  farm  life,  for  the  higher  classes  in  the  University  of  Ck 
and  for  the  profession  of  teaching.    Tuition  is  free. — (Catalogue,  1877.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Department  of  Theology  at  Mercer  University  is  still  one  of  the  3  depart 
announced  in  the  catalogue,  but  there  is  no  information  to  show  what  is  the  < 
pursued.  There  were  15  "ministerial  students"  in  1877. — (Catalogue  of  Mexce 
versity,  1877.) 

The  Augusta  Institute  (Baptist),  established  in  1869  for  the  benefit  of  the  free 
by  the  American  Baptist  Homo  Missionary  Society,  reports  for  1877  an  attenda 
85  students.  This  scnool  is  for  the  preparation  of  both  preachers  and  teachers, 
extent  of  the  course  of  study  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  on  circumstancesl  and  tj 
amination  for  admission  is  very  slight. —  (Return  and  circular,  1877.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Georgia  provides  a  course  of  instructio 
ering  one  continuous  year,  without  vacation.  It  embraces  common  and  statut< 
constitutional  law,  equity,  medical  jurisprudence,  parliamentary  law,  rhetoric, 
physics  as  applied  to  the  legal  profession,  and  commercial  jurispi*udence.  lustn 
IS  given  by  text  books,  daily  recitations,  examinations,  and  expositions,  wit) 
lectures. —  (Catalogue  of  university.  1877.) 

The  Law  Sch-ool  of  Mercer  Univ^iity  had  a  class  of  4  in  1877  studying  interna 
and  constitutional  law,  common  and  statute  law,  equity  jurisprudence,  pk>adiii| 
practice.  A  diploma  of  graduation  from  this  school  entitles  the  holder  to  praci 
all  the  courts  in  the  State. — (Catalogue  of  Mercer  University,  1877.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  Augusta,  a  department  of  the  State  university,  n 
an  attendance  for  1877  of  46  students,  besides  40  who  only  took  the  course  in  el 
try.  Among  the  facilities  for  instruction  enimierated  are  a  library  of  about  five 
sand  volumes,  an  extensive  chemical  laboratory,  good  anatomical  facilities,  and 
cabinet  of  materia  medica,  besides  two  hospitals  and  the  city  dispensary  for  cl 
practice  and  illustration.  To  obtain  a  degree,  students  must  have  attended  tw 
courses  of  lectures,  in  addition  to  the  usual  private  readings. — (Catalogue  of 
university,  1877.) 

From  tlie  Savannah  Medical  College  there  is  neither  return  nor  catalogue  for  18) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

GEORGIA  ACADEMY  FOR  THE  BLIND,  MACOX. 

This  institution  reports  for  1876-^77  an  attendance  of  63  pupils,  who  were  insti 
in  the  common  English  branches;  also,  vocal  and  instiiimental  music,  besides  tl 
ployments  of  broom  making,  mattress  making,  cane  seating,  sewing,  and  fancy 
The  library  numbers  1,000  volumes. — (Return  and  report  of  the  academy,  1877.) 

GEORGIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE   EDUCATION  OF  TIIE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  CAVE  81 

No  report  jfrom  this  school  has  been  received  since  the  appearance  of  the  o 
1876,  when  a  principal  and  three  assistant  teachers,  with  a  stcwanl,  matron^  ma 
printing  office,  and  master  of  shoeshop,  were  reported,  having  under  their  ca 
pupils.  A  neighboring  propertv  for  a  branch  institution  for  instruct i<m  of  colorec 
mutes  had  then  been  iiurchased,  and  appropriations  for  the  impi'ovemcnt  of  this 
erty  and  for  the  support  of  a  class  of  colored  mutes  were  asked.  It  is  intende 
this  shall  be  conducted  as  an  entiitily  separate  establishment,  but  on  the  same 
as  the  other  and  under  the  control  of  the  same  trustees. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Teachers*  Association  convened  ii 
coa  City,  August  7,  1877,  remaming  in  session  three  days. 

Among  the  addresses  and  papers  presented  were  the  following:  "The  work  o 

cators,"  by  T.  E.  Atkinson,  principal  of  the  high  school,  Senoia;  "Influence  of  i 

Ji'/e  upon  eyesight,"  br  Dr.  A.  W.  Calhoun,  of  Atlanta;  "Aualyws  of  the  Eoglis 

tence/^  by  Mr,  W,  B.  Bowiell,  principal  oIl  t^e'WaWjUit  ^U««X.  ^t\iw>\  MAaaita; 
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utility  of  mathematics  and  the  hest  method  of  teaching  it/'  hy  Hon.  G.  J.  Oir,  State 
school  commissioneT;  ''The  right  of  the  State  to  educate,"  hy  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Hender- 
son, of  Kentucky;  ''The  geology  of  Georgia,"  by  Dr.  George  Little,  State  zoologist; 
''Practical  education,"  by  Professor  O.  D.  Smith,  of  the  State  A^rioultural  College, 
Adbuni;  "The  teacher  the  practical  metaphysician  and  philosopher,"  by  Hev.  H.T. 
Morton:  "Ho wto  supply  teachers  for  our  country  schools;  a  plea  for  normal  training," 
hy  W.  jP.  Price,  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  North  Geoigia  Agricultural 
College;  "The  relation  between  high  schools  and  colleges/^  by  C.  mTNccI,  principal 
of  Kirkwood  High  School;  "The  State  and  education,"  by  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Cummins, 
of  Augusta;  "What  can  we  do  to  improve  education  in  our  smaller  towns?"  by  Col. 
A  P.  Mooty,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  West  Point ;  and  "  Metho<ls  in  geometry," 
by  Hon.  Samuel  Bamett.  of  Washington,  Ga.    The  association  also  listened  to  remarks 
from  the  venerable  Dr.  Means,  the  oldest  teacher  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in 
Geoma;  from  J.  H.  Carlyle,  d.  d.,  president  of  Wofford  College,  S.  C. ;  and  from  Hon. 
Hugh  S.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  public  education  iu  South  Carolina,  who  were 
present  as  visitors.    AU  the  important  topics  presented  were  freely  and  sometimes 
kigely  discussed. — (Published  proceedingsT) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hem.  GUBTAYUB  J.  Okb,  state  tehooleommitsioner^  Atkmta, 

STATB  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Tenn  of  ottihe  expires  Janoary,  1681.] 


Members. 


Post-offloe. 


Oi  Bxcdlency  Alfred  Colquitt,  president 

gos.  N.  C.  Bamett,  secretary  of  state 

Boa.  W.  L.  Goldsmith,  comptroller  general 

H«L  N.  J.  Hammond,  attorney  general 

aoo.  GoBtavus  J.  Orr,  State  school  commissioner. 


Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 
Atluita. 
Atlanta. 
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ILLIBTOIS 

STATISTICAIi  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

DecreMB. 

POPUIATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

■ 

Youth  of  Bohool  acre  ^6-21) 

973,589 
667,446 

992,354 

694,489 

420, 031 

59,375 

18,765 
27,043 

enrolled  in  nnblic  schools-. ■.........,« 

Averafire  dailv  attendance ............ 

Enrolled  Jn  private  scbool^- 1 ^ 

49,375 

10.000 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  school-houses 

11,693 

150. 48 

8^ 

110 

527 

12, 083 

390 

Average  term  of  school  in  days 

Public  crraded  schools ................ 

Public  hisrh  schools .................. 

Private  schools ...................... 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

t 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools 

Whole  number  r.  r.r-r  -^,r . , 

9,295 

12,826 

22, 121 

$47  96 

33  30 

1  276 

9,162 
12,  886 
21,998 
$46  17 

32  23 

133 

10 

ia 

Average  monthly  pay  of  males 

Average  monthly  pay  of  females 

Teachers  in  nrivate  schools  .......... 

$179 

107 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

PROPORTION  OF  EXPENDITURE. 
IP  AT  f^o.'nii'A  n4^  anTinnl  Tin'nnlfi.^nTi 

88, 448, 467 
8, 168, 539 

$9, 640, 340 
7,388,596 

$1,191,873 

$779,'^ 

$7  45 
10  63 

1 

T"        ' 

T^Ai*  AA.Ti'i'fjL  n€  ATHYtlnriAnii 

•  ••* 

A  VJk  Vttpibtt  Wi   OllXWUUAOJiU.  .  ....  ....  .... 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund .... 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

$5, 752, 565 

t 

«•* 

Estimate  value  of  sites,  buildings, 
furniture,  &o. 

$18, 058, 386 

$17,783,929 

•»4,  -^ 

▼■"^F 

(From  printed  report  and  written  return  of  Hon.  S.  M»  Ettor,  State  superinten(l^? 
of  public  instruction,  for  1875-76,  and  written  return  for  1876-77,  for  which  year  tl»^^ 
is  yet  no  printed  report.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  the  State  at  large,  the  one  officer  charged  with  the  care  of  all  public  school  in 
is  a  State  superintendent  ofpublio  instruetion,  chosen  every  fourth  year  by  the  people 

LOCAL. 

Jbr  conntiea  iliero  aro  county  iupeiintend^is  of  schooUj  also  chosen  every  fourth  , 
by  the  people,  to  apportion  the  aohool  fundB,  inspect  liiiie  ^ViooAa^  examine  and  Jkw**' 
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ttnage  teachers'  institutes;  and  make  annnxd  or  biennial  report  to  the  Stat« 
enty  as  he  may  direct.  , 

ihvps  there  are  three  trustees  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of  three  years 
einj^  changed  each  year.  These  care  for  the  township  school  lands,  and, 
1 01  a  treasurer  appointed  by  them,  for  funds  arising  from  these  or  other 
the  schools.  They  settle  the  boundaries  of  school  districts,  apportion  to 
inual  school  fund,  and  make  to  the  county  superintendent  biennial  reports 
the  schools  of  their  township. 

I  districts,  there  are,  in  ordinary  cases,  three  directors  chosen  by  the  voters 
rict  for  terms  of  three  years,  one  being  liable  to  change  each  year.  These 
for  all  school  purposes  within  their  districts;  make  annual  report  to  the 
tin^  of  their  receiiits  and  expenditures  for  such  purposes,  as  also  of  the 
ithm  the  district  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-oi^©,  with  a  state- 
I  causes  of  the  illiteracy.  They  appoint  teachers  for  the  district  schools, 
aries,  determine  the  branches  of  study  to  be  taui^ht  and  the  text  books  and 

0  be  used,  and  are  bound  to  keep  open  in  their  district  enough  free  schools 
hildren  of  school  age  who  need  instruction.  The  clerk  of  each  district 
ictoTS  reports  annually  to  the  township  treasurer  the  statistics  of  the  schools 

cts  with  two  thousand  inhabitants  there  are  elected,  instead  of  three  di- 
"ds  of  education  of  6  members,  with  3  additional  for  every  additional  10,000 
.  In  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  the  board  of  education  for  each 
rge  and  control  of  the  public  schools,  the  concurrence  of  the  city  council, 
emg  required  for  certain  acts  involving  special  pecuniary  obligations, 
ebgible  to  all  school  offices  equally  with  men, — (School  iaw,  edition  of 

ELE^IENTARY  INSTRUCTION, 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

ts  in  this  State  are  only  published  biennially,  and  none  is  due  for  the  year 
'he  return  for  that  year,  kindly  furnished  by  the  State  superintendent^ 
allowing  facts:  ^1)  That  there  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  ©f 
e  schooliKjpulation,  with  a  much  more  than  corresponding  increase  in  ti^e 
n  public  and  private  schools,  it  advancing  27,043  in  the  former  and  10,000 
: ;  (2)  that  to  meet  this  increase  of  children  of  school  age  there  was  am]^iO 

1  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  390  additional  public  school-houses ;  (3)  that, 
)m  the  striugency  of  the  times,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  123  in  the  nuro  • 
ors  employed  in  the  public  schools,  with  a  diminution  also  of  81.79  in  the 
nthly  pav  of  men  and  §1.07  in  that  of  women  j  (4)  that  while  the  receiptrt 
>uri>osc8  have  been  augmented  by  $1,191,873  the  expenditures  have  been 
$779,943,  leaving,  of  course,  a  considerable  remainder  to  be  apx)lied  to  an 
the  penaauent  fund  or  to  meeting  the  exigencies  of  another  year. 

tion  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  &c.,  amount 
457,  goes  for  nothing,  as  it  is  greatly  less  than  the  proportion  of  shrinkage 
)  of  any  other  class  of  property  of  like  amount,  the  whole  valuation  having 
^,38G  in  the  preceding  year. 

n  throughout  indicates  active  energy  and  wise  economy  in  administration, 
wonderfully  prosperous  condition  oi'  the  schools  for  such  a  time  of  trial. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

ols  of  this  class,  all  in  Chicago,  and  two  of  them  under  (German  influences, 


were  pursued,  with  the  results  of  quickened  intelligence  and  clearer  sense 
m,  and  beauty. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

here  special  acts  have  made  other  arrangements,  cities  remain  part€  of  the 
Bhips  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  come  under  the  general  law,  which 
school  districts  of  not  less  than  2,000  inhabitants'a  board  of  education  of 
with  3  more  for  each  additional  10,000  inhabitants.  Boards  are  chosen 
3  years  each,  and  one-third  changed  by  annual  election.  Chicago  has  a 
members  chosen  under  the  same  conditions;  Jacksonville,  one  composed  of 
aid  a  member  from  each  ward,  chosen  by  the  council ;  Peoria,  one  composc^d. 
or  and  two  from  each  ward,  elected  by  the  people ',  ^pnn^'eW,  on^  ol  ^ 
loaen  by  the  council;  in  each  case  with  provisiona  for  pattm\TmxL^^a^OL\sl'(l^^ 
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In  almost  all  cases,  if  not  in  all,  city  suporintendonts  servo-as  the  agents  of  the  boards.- 
(General  and  Hpccial  laws.) 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Popnlation. 

ChiWren  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Avcrazo  at- 
tendance. 

Toachera. 

Ezpeodiun^ 

Alton 

10.500 
12,  ooa 
25.000 
0405. 291 
10,000 
14,000 
12,000 
14,000 
32,000 
32,000 
14.000 
11.100 

3,164 
4.467 
7,292 
alio,  1H4 
3.094 
4, 1*27 
3, 682 
3.557 
8,e>8l 
8. 511 
4,901 
3.567 

1.496 
1,964 
3.486 
653,529 
1.869 
2,231 
1,844 
2,606 
4,1T3 
3.554 
2,100 
1,955 
2,559 

21 
40 
64 
751 
29 
34 
34 
36 
67 
55 
50 
36 
43 

35.00 

Belleville 

1,612 
2,294 
«37, 132 
1.321 
1.525 
1,253 
1.500 
2,763 
2,235 
1. 9;  0 
1,400 
2,058 

Bloomington 

Chicaffo 

6^539 

CM,SN 

28.  Mf 

Deoatnr 

Oalesbarg 

Jackaooville 

Joliet 

S0,6U 

49.  en 

20,690 

Peoria 

TV.  TIB 

Qoiooy 

5139 

Kookford 

416V 

Kock  Island 

Sprincfleld 

23^40 
3S,NT 

a  Censos  of  Repteiulx)r.  1876.         b  BeAides  18,()64  in  private  and  parochial  schools  and  3,029  in  emdag 
schools.       e Besides  1,000  in  evening  schools. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULAK8. 

Alien  reports  only  by  writt<»n  return  through  Superintendent  E.  A.  Haight,  givinc 
the  iignres  embodied  in  the  table,  with  the  additions  that  her  school  buildings  nombena 
5 ;  that  the  estimated  value  of  these,  with  their  sites,  apparatus,  furniture,  &c,  VM 
$75,500 ;  and  that,  besides  the  1,496  enrolled  in  her  public  schools,  there  were  aboafi 
()00  in  private  and  parochial  schools. 

Belleinlle, — There  has  been  here  a  steatly  increase  in  all  respect-s  except  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers,  an  average  of  52  pupils  being  taught  in  1876^77  by  one  teacher.  Tbe 
percentage  of  average  daily  attendauceon  the  number  enrolled  shows  a  fair  regnlarity 
of  attendance,  while  punctuality  in  such  attendance  has  considerably  inoreasM.  Th6 
discontinuance  of  a  scliool  for  colored  children,  and  the  consequent  admission  of  thes*  I 
into  the  regular  classes,  is  reported  to  have  been  attended  with  tlie  happiest  results  to 
the  colored  pupils  thus  admitted,  improved  behavior,  better  appearance,  and  much 
greater  attention  to  study  having  been  developed.  There  have  been  special  teachew 
of  German  employed,  but  it  appears  that  hereafter  that  language  is  to  be  taught  by 
the  regular  class  teachers,  and  is  to  have  one  hour  a  day  given  to  it. — (Rcpon  ^ 
187&-'77.). 

Bloomington. — The  written  return  of  Superintendent  Sarah  E.  Raymond  sho^*^ 
besides  the  statistics  in  the  table^  11  school  buildings,  giving  U,670  sittings  for  8ttt<Jy» 
and  valued,  with  their  grounds,  tumiture^  and  apparatus,  at  $230,471. 

Chicago,— In  addition  to  the  53,529  pupils  attending  public  schools,  18,664  were  ^ 
rolled  in  private  schools,  and  20,767  youth  of  legal  school  age,  it  is  estimated,  were  »* 
regular  employment,  making  92,900  profitably  engaged  for  at  least  a  part  of  theyc^r* 
Making  allowance  for  those  unable  to  attend  school  bv  reason  of  home  necessities  ^ 
sickness,  it  is  estimated  that  thcro.  still  remains  upon  the  streets  of  the  city  an  ar***y 
of  over  six  thousand  idle  children  without  a  day's  srliooling  in  the  year.    To  this  nuiBi^'^ 
may  be  added  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  more  whose  attendance  upon  scl**'^' 
is  so  brief  as  to  be  almost  valueless.    Many  of  these  youth  now  growing  up  in  ignor»*>^ 
and  indolence,  the  superintendent  thinks,  would  be  in  school  if  they  could  find  apl**^ 
for  regular  and  full  instruction  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  their  homes.    The  tt'**'!JI 
ber  of  sittings  for  study  in  buildings  owned  by  the  board  is,  howc/er,  only  37,489  5  ^{^ 
buildings  rented,  4.191 ;  total,  41,680.    At  least  10,000  additional  seats  are  neecl^^ 
This  lack  is  partijilly  met  by  half-day  divisions  and  by  crowding.    About  6,000  pa  J***^ 
go  to  school  but  half  a  day  and  not'  less  than  5,000  go  to  school  in  rented  builoio^fl 


most  of  which  are  entirely  unfit  for  school  purposes  and  in  which  there  is  often  lO* 
inconvenient  crowding. 

Attendance  upon  the  grammar  department  is  slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  T^^? 
but  this  loss  is  mjwle  uj)  by  the  largely  increased  attendance  upon  the  high  schcK^*^ 
mainly  due  to  the  estatilishment  of  the  division  high  schools,  with  a  shorter  coii-*^^ 
principally  English  in  it.:;  character.  The  demand  for  classical  study  is  apparent  in.  *£^ 
recent  introduction  of  Latin  into  these  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  attending^  ^iT 
Central  High  School  was  646,  while  at  the  Division  High  Schools  there  was  on  en^^^' 
ment  of  902. 

Instruction  in  German  is  now  limited  to  the  grammar  and  high  schools.  There  i"^^^ 
2,093  pupils  studying  it,  of  whom  1,096  were  of  German  parentage,  S35  of  Ameriu*^ 
Az/d  4^  of  other  nationalities.  ^  ^^ 

Tbo  normal  school  has  been  temporarily  closed,  because  it  was  gradoatiog  Wfi^ 
teacbera  than  could  bo  employed  in  the  city. 
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An  imgnMlo<l  school  room  was  oprnod  in  onch  of  4  grammar  school  hnildings  for  tho 
benefit  of  those  pupils  who,  for  various  reasons,  ixcvd  special  iiidivirtual  instrucMon 
ind  supervision.  Ihe  rehiilt  was  good.  Soiiio  i)ui»ils  wcix*  preptired  to  go  on  with 
beir  chuHvs  after  a  few  weeks  of  iudividual  instniction  in  subjects  upon  which  they 
were  delicicut,  and  they  were  thus  saved  the  necessity  of  falling  back  in  tlieir  counst*. 

The  number  of  puxiils  attending  the  deaf-mute  schools  sustained  by  the  board  of 
'dncation  was  not  as  large  as  it  should  have  been  owing  to  tlie  distance  of  the  school 
jxim  the  homes  of  many  of  the  chihlren.  Ri*markable  jn-ogress,  considering  the  diffi- 
sulticii  to  be  overcome,  was  made  in  reading,  writing,  aritlmietic,  and  composition; 
md  a  number  took  up  the  study  of  g<M>gi-aphy. — (Kepoit  for  lt?76-*77.) 

Decatur. — Average  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94;  per  cent,  of  tanliness,  47;  cost  of 
nstruetion  for  each  pupil,  basexl  on  average  daily  attendance,  $18.67 ;  average  attend- 
mco  iu  hi«^h  school,  165 ;  tea<:hcrs  in  high  M'hool,  T) ;  avenige  attendance  to  each  teacher 
in  high  sidiool,  33;  in  ward  schools,  4H.  Sittings  for  study,  1,72^,  in  buildings  valued, 
irith  their  sites,  furniture,  and  aj^pamtus,  at  $95,600;  enrolment  in  private  and  i)arochial 
nhools,  aOO.— (Reimrt.  and  return  for  IH76-77.) 

Galcnburg, — A  written  return  from  Superintendent  ^L  Andrews  states  that  drawing 
Is  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  gives  $11^,815  as  the  valuation  of  all  school 
prop<;ii.y,  without  specifying  the  number  uf  buildings.  There  were,  however,  IW  school 
looms,  with  sittin*^  for  2,100  pujtils. 

JaeknanviUt. — The  number  of  schcwd  buildings  here  is  8,  giving  sitrings  for  1,600  pupils; 
Talnation,  with  their  gi*ounds,  furniture,  &c.,  .$lo*J,lXlO.  In  private  and  pai'ochial 
schools  there  were  about  1,000  imi»ils.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  s<'hools  was  larger 
in  1876-77  than  during  any  previous  year.  The  pi'rctaitage  of  attendance  on  enrolment, 
liowever,  slightly  decrease<l.    Fifty-two  ])upils  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy.    'J'hero 

ITM  an  enroGnent  of  1C3  in  the  high  school  mid  14  graduates  iu  1^77,  one  of  whom  was 

colored,  the  first  of  that  race  who  has  completeil  the  public  seliool  course  in  this  city; 

nbere,  it  is  remarkcHl,  the  problems  of  sex  and  color  have  been  quietly  solve<l  without 

iny  of  the  trouble  that  has  been  experienced  in  8(une  other  cities.     For  the  lirst  gi'ade 

of  the  schools  the  Kindergarten  system  liaA  been  adopted  as  far  as  practicable. — (Keport 

to  1876-77  and  return  for  the  same  year. ) 
From  Joliet  th(*re  is  only  a  return  by  Sui)erintendont  Joseph  F.  Perry,  in<licating, 

besides  the  ta]>ular  statistics  already  given,  the  possession  of  H  public  school  buildings, 

with  1,692  sittings  and  a  valuation  of  l^^<)50 ;  while,  iu  addition  to  these,  ax)])eai'  7 

private  and  parochial  schools,  with  604  pupils. 
PforUi. — The  public  schools  here  aro  housed  iu  9  buildings,  valued,  with  their  sites, 


pupils  in  ihv'  high  school  was  163;  graduates,  21  in  1H77.  This  school  has  a  well  sidected 
IibrAr>'  of  1,200  volumes.  Good  progress  wa**  made  in  drawing  during  the  year,  i)aiily 
•timulHte<l  by  i)rizes  odered  at  the  agricultural  fair  for  the  best  specimens;  but  the 
necessity  for  economy  in  expend! lUre  ju'c vented  the  employment  of  special  te.u'hers 
either  iu  this  study  or  in  music,  and  caused  the  services  of  a  superintendent  of  schools 
to  be  dispensed  with. —  (Keport  for  1H77.) 

QNi'ftci/,  through  Sui)erintendent.T.  AV.  Maefall,  makes  return  of  9  public  school  build- 
^©S  with  2,930  sittings  for  study  and  a  valuation  of  $217,000  for  all  school  projKTly. 
In  private  and  parocliial  schools  there  was  an  estimated  enrolm<'nt  of  1,800  pupils 
Jdditional  to  the  3,554  iu  public  schools.  A  special  teai:her  of  German  was  emi)loyed 
™  the  public  schools. 

Awt/brrf,  through  tho  principal  of  her  West  High  School,  reports  10  public  schwd 
wiJldiugs,  valued  at  §120,000,  and  an  enrolment  of  475  pupils  in  private  and  church 
■chools,  making,  with  those  in  public  schools,  a  total  of  2,575  under  instniction. 

^k  IhUihA,  through  a  return  from  Superintendent  J.  F.  Everett,  gives  (>  as  the 
*^ber  of  school  buildings,  with  1,100  sittings  for  tlu*  primary  ])upils,  7fO  for  those  iu 
^®J?rainmar  schools,  and  120  for  those  in  the  high  school.  The  valuation  of  all  }»ubli(; 
^bool property  was  $112,600.     In  jirivate  schools  there  were  450  pupils,  making,  with 

L?''^*^  in  public  schools,  2,405  receiving  some  fonn  of  schooling. 
^riwff/JeW  makes  fuil  printed  report  of  her  schools  thmugh  Superintendent  Andrew 
*•  Brooks,  showing  that  good  order  was  maintained  during  the  year,  with  few^  com- 
Plaiut^jof  imdue  severity  in  discipline;  that  careful  attention  was  given  to  the  slate 
JJ"''k  of  the  primary  departments,  one  day  in  each  month  being  spent  in  looking  over 
we  drawing  and  penmanship ;  that  at  the  close  of  the  summer  tenii  t  here  wjis  a  thorough 
"^ntten  examination  of  the  higher  grades,  carried  on  through  three  days;  and  that  no 
P'lpU  was  promoted  from  these  grades  to  the  high  school  who  did  not  receive  at  least 
^average  of  70  per  cent,  cjedit  marks,  most  going  much  above  this.    Keading  iu  the 

mnection  with  the 

^, ^ ^,   _  ^,  ^tic,  grammar,  and 

Ij^paphy ;  and  thews'  studies  are  carri<?d  8tVadil>-  on,  in  regularly  ascending proy^-vivii^xwi^ 


*»»onctic  Primer  and  First  lieader  is  begun  here  the  lirst  year,  in  connect iim  with  the 

•***ntoiit8  of  draw^ing,  music,  and  botany,  besides  writing,  arithnuM 

^wpaphy ;  and  these  studies  are  carried  steadily  on,  in  regularly  ascei 

■J^wign  tho  8  grades  below  the  hi;^2i  school.     This  school  had  aw  aveTa^<Ck  v^^v^X^vvvXaw 

'J*W3pnnDil« in  its  4  classes,  an  avera^^e  attendance  of  152,  and  gt\id\xa\.c>d.S»  vbl \>511 . — 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Illinois  State  Karmal  Univeraity,  at  Normal^  includes  a  normal  and  a  model  deport- 
nienty  the  latter  with  primary,  grammar,  and  hi^h  school  grades.  The  former,  in 
1 870-^77,  nimiborcd  4'J6;  the  liitter,  229.  Tuition  m  the  uormal  department  la  free.^ 
(Catalogue,  I87()-'77.) 

Southern  lUinoia  Normal  University,  at  Carbondalo,  has  two  departments,  a  nonnal, 
with  a  course  of  study  occupying  4  jrears,  and  a  i)rcparatory  normal  of  3  yean.  Tbb 
number  of  students  in  normal  studies  in  ia70-77  was  308;  in  other  studies,  146.— 
(Return  and  catalogue,  187G-77.) 

The  Dover  XormaT  School,  at  Dover,  was  organized  in  1876,  with  70  students  in  attend- 
aiicc.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  3  years.  There  is  a  preparatory  coarse  of  one 
year  for  those  who  need  it.  Total  attendance  during  the  year,  112. — (Catalogae  and 
return,  187(>-77.^ 

Cook  Connty  formal  School,  at  Enclewood,  has  3  departments^  the  normal,  the  pi^ 

?aratory ,  and  the  training  or  model  sfliool.    Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Cook  Comah, 
'he  studies  of  the  normal  department  cover  3  years.    The  number  of  students  in  1876-77 
was  i54o. — (Return  for  that  year.) 

The  Xorthivestem  German-English  Normal  School,  Galena,  under  the  auspices  of  tbe 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  reports  4  resident  instructors  and  69  normal  stadentsftr 
l'^77,  with  31  other  students;  course,  3  years;  graduates  in  1877,  7,  of  whom  4  engaged 
in  teaching. — (Return.) 

Another  school,  styling  itself  normal  and  scientific,  makes  a  report,  but  shows  no 
normal  students. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

In  addition  to  the  foresoing,  facilities  for  preparing  to  teach  ore  aflbrdecL  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  eitner  in  regular  courses  or  in  special  classes  connected  witb 
Abingdon,  Eureka,  Ewing,  Illinois  Agricultural,  Monmouth,  and  Westfield  Collegei^ 
and  in  the  Wcsleyan  and  Rock  River  Universities. 

teachers'  institutes. 

In  the  absence  of  a  State  report,  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  with  certainty,  what  numibw 
of  these  means  of  improving  teachers  were  held  during  the  year  or  how  many  availad 
themselves  of  them.  At  least  one  in  each  coimty  may  oe  sui)i>osed,  besides  many  Iwld 
by  other  than  county  superintendents.  State  Superintendent  Etter  wroto  in  Jone, 
lrt77,  that  ho  waa  already  engaged  to  be  present  at  51.  One,  with  the  character  of  J 
suuuuer  vacation  school,  was  held  at  Jacksonville,  for  instruction  in  elooution,.and  had 
at  least  sufiicient  attendance  to  encourage  the  holdinn^  of  it  in  another  year.  At 
Springfield,  one  for  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools  hatt  been  held  as  often  aa  once  a 
month. 

educational  journals. 

The  Educational  Weekly,  published  at  Chicago,  continued  during  1H77  to  do  ct- 
ceJient  service,  not  only  by  printing  the  freshest  news  respecting  si'hools  in  UlinOM 
and  the  surroimding  States,  but  also  by  lively  discussion  of  a  great  variety  of  imp<*^ 
taut  educational  questions  ahd  by  publishing  many  most  useful  articles  on  the  impro^^ 
uiont  of  methods  of  instruction. 

The  Practical  Teacher,  a  monthly  much  resembling  this,  aided  greatly  in  Ae  saJ** 
good  work  by  kindred  publications.  ^, 

Barnes'  P2ducational  Monthly,  published  simultaneously  in  Chicago  and  Kew  YoA 
continued  its  work  in  the  same  dii'ectiou  duiing  1877. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 
public  high  schools. 

From  lack  of  a  State  report  for  1877,  the  number  of  these  schools  for  the  year  caiU»^ 
be  given.  For  1875  there  were  IXi  reported ;  for  1876,  a  number  less  by  ^  In  neit  J»? 
of  these  years  was  there  a  report  of^  the  attoudance,  save  in  the  case  of  4  townfl-l**! 
schools.  I 

In  the  high  schools  of  Chicaco  there  were  1,548  pupils  in  187(>-77^  646  in  the  *^' 
course  of  the  Central  School  and  902  in  the  shorter  course  of  the  Division  Schools.      ** 
thoHi*  of  Decatur,  Jacksonville,  Peoria,  Rock  Island,  and  Springfield  762  more  ^cc** 
reported.    In  retunis  from  other  cities  the  existence  of  high  schools  is  indicated,  1^ 
no  clear  statistics  of  them  are  given. 

other  secondary  schools. 

For  the  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  secondary  schools,  preparatory  ac'*^'*^ 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII^  •"" 
IX  fu  the  nppcmUx,  and  the  summuiVea  of  theao  in  t\i<i  Rci^rl  of  the  CoDumaaioflO^ 
precodiuff. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Of  tbo  23  colleges  and  universities  in  the  State  reporting,  all  but  5  are  open  to  both 
ixoa  au«l  report  over  300  youuir  women  in  regular /*ollcgiato  clabsen,  besides  a  numlier 
L  special  or  partial  courses,  lor  statistics,  see  Taules  VIII  and  IX  of  the  appendix, 
ad  sunimaricj  of  these  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 
The  lUittois  Indnstrial  University^  at  Urbana,  wiiicli  is  at  once  the  State  university 
Dd  agricultural  and  mecluinical  college,  claims  to  be  a  true  university  in  the  best 
mericau  sense,  though  difl'orinjj^  designedly  in  the  character  of  some  of  its  colleges 
»in  the  older  institutions  of  this  country.  It  is  divided  into  four  colleges,  namely : 
Lffriculturef  engineering,  natural  science,  and  li  terat  ure  and  science.  These  colleges  an) 
oudivided  iutoschools,  each  one  of  which  is  understoo<l  to  embrace  the  course  of  instnuv 
Mm  needful  for  some  one  ])rofossiou  or  vocation.  The  van(»us  schools,  now  uuuil>er- 
ng  14,  are  arrauge<l  as  reported  last  vear,  with  the  e.vcc])t  ion  that  a  school  of  art  and 
liMiffn  has  l»een  idaced  among  the  additional  6chm)]s  and  the  scho(»l  of  domestic  science 
ou  been  constituted  one  of  the  regular  schools  in  the  collcm)  of  natural  science.  In 
the  college  of  literature  and  science,  embracing  the  schools  of  English  and  modem 
Uuif^ages  and  of  aHcient  languages  and  literature,  the  plan  of  instruction  embraces, 
betides  the  ordhiary  text  bor)k  study,  lectures  and  practieal  exercises,  including  origi- 
iial  researches,  essays,  criticism,  proof  reading,  and  other  work  intended  to  illuHtrale 
the  studies  pursued  and  to  exercise  the  student's  jM>werH.  Of  the  126  students  in  the 
college  of  literature  and  science,  41  were  women.  Tuition  is  free  in  all  departments 
of  the  uuivei-sity. —  (Catalogue,  1870-77.) 

The  UlinoiH  Wcaleyan  Cnirvritity,  at  Bloomington,  embraces  collegiate,  law,  music,  and 
Itnparatory  departments.  The  lirst  includes  chussical  and  scientitic  courses,  each  cov- 
ering 4  years.  Provision  is  also  m.ado  for  graduate  and  non-resident  coui-st^s.  Women 
wn  admitted  te  all  departments,  both  as  students  and  instructors. —  (Catalogue, 
1876-»77.) 

Carthoffe  College,  Carthago,  from  its  catalogue  for  1877,  appears  io  have  but  two 
eonrses  in  its  collegiate  department,  the  classical  and  scientific.  No  mention  this  year 
ii made  of  the  philosophical  dej)artment  reported  in  1H7().  Women  are  admitted  to 
•Ither  course  and  receive  the  corresi>onding  degree,  but  with  them  the  Greek  and 
etlcnlus  are  optional. 

Kortkwestern  Unirersiij/j  at  Evanston,  reports  6  departments  besides  the  Garrett  Bib- 
lical Institute,  which,  though  situated  uihju  the  same  gn)unds  as  the  university  and 
•Iwely  linke<l  with  it,  is  under  a  distinct  corporate  government.  The  departments  are 
(1)  college  of  literature  and  science,  (2)  woman's  college  of  literature  and  art,  (3) 
••naervatory  of  music,  (4)  college  of  medicine,  (5)  college  of  law,  and  (6)  prepara- 
^<«y  Bchool.  The  college  of  literature  and  science  now  pn'wnts  4  courses  of  study, 
«ich  rwpiiring  4  years'  work,  namely:  the  classical,  the  Latin  and  scientific,  modoni 
literature  and  art,  and  the  scientiiic.  All  the  university  course*  are  ojHjn  to  women. — 
(Catalogue,  1877.) 

^  Illinoia  CoUege,  at  Jacksonville,  has  added  another  year  te  its  scientific  course,  making 
it  equal  to  the  classical  in  length.  Whipple  Aca<l<*my  is  under  the  mauagemeui;  of  the 
w>llege,  and  constitutes  its  preparatory  department. — (Catalogue,  lc<77.) 

The  collegiate  department  of  IVestJiel^  CoUegCf  at  Westiield,  has  discontinued  its 
Wien*  course,  consiiiering  it  unnecessary,  since  young  wonwMi  are  admitted  to  all  the 
pri?ilegesof  the  institution  in  the  shape  of  classes  and  degrees. — (Catalogue,  1877.) 
.  hi  the  remaining  colleges  the  departments  and  coni'ses  of  instruction,  as  far  as  the 
information  of  the  Bureau  extends,  are  substantially  as  rcporteil  in  1870. 

Information  from  Rock  River  University  is  to  the  eft'ect  that  this  institution  was 
closed  in  lti77f  to  remain  thus  for  a  year,  when  it  was  expected  to  reopen. 

No  reports  for  1877  have  been  received  from  Abingdon  College,  Hedding  College,  8t. 
'tttejtfn  College,  or  Illinois  Agricultural  College,  the  la«t  being  (as  stated  in  the  rt»port 

J' 18?6),  bv  reason  of  its  amended  charter,  a  literary  and  not  an  agricultural  insti- 
tution. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

.  "elides  the  college|S  oi)en  to  young  women  in  common  with  young  men,  8  especially 
5jpt«d  to  the  superior  instniction  of  women  reywrt  statistics  for  the  first  session  of 
*7'-^8,  for  which  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Com- 

**""'""  '  *  all  teach  music,  draw- 

'reuch,  while  another  • 

tongues.    Six  have  apparatus  for  illustration  of  chemistry 

^^J^^iiyaics.  4  have  cabinets  of  natural  history,  1  has  an  art  n^allery,  and  3  have  gym- 
'^^vQini.    Seyeu  report  libraries  ranging  from  400  to  3,000  voluuicb.— ^'QU^X.xxrsift.^ 

4b 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  fall  atatistica,  see  Tables  X-XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  sainmariea  of  tbeae  in  tba  Beport  of  tbt 

Coxumiasioner  preceding.] 

SCIE>'T1FIC. 

Tlie  IllinoU  Industrial  VmrernUj,  TTrbana,  fiiniiehes  scientific  and  inrlnstrial  tminins 
in  \t»  coUegcH  of  natural  science,  aj^cultnro,  and  engineering;  also,  in  the  additional 
scIiooIh  of  military'  science,  commerce,  and  art  and  design.    Vocal  and  instmmental 
iiiiikIc,  t<*legraphy,  and  photography  are  langht,  but  not  as  parts  of  the  regular  connwiflb 
It  has  been  the  aim  to  give  to  the  college  ol  agriculture  the  largest  dovelopnient  prac- 
ticable.   The  instnictiou  unites  tlieor>'  and  ]>ract ice  as  far  as  possible.   Teclmieal  studies 
are  taught  in  connection  with  or  following  instruction  in  the  sciences  to  which  they 
si-re  especially  related,  the  chief  means  of  iustmction  being  lectures,  with  eanfal  iea(l- 
iiigK  of  standard  agricultural  books  and  periodicals  and  frequent  oral  and  written  di»* 
cussions  by  the  students  of  the  principles  preseutetl.    These  are  also  illustrated  b? 
demonstrations  and  obsei^'ations  in  the  fields  and  stables.    The  college  has  a  stock 
farm  of  410  acres,  pi-ovided  with  a  lai^e  stock  bam ;  also,  an  oxperimeutol  farm  of  80 
acTcs. 

Sfientific  departments  or  courses  exist,  too,  in  Abingdon  College,  Blackbnni  Uni- 
versity, Carthage  College,  University  of  Chicago,  iforthwestem  University,  And 
NoiHiwestem  College,  Ewing,  Illinois,  McKendrce,  Momuouth,  and  Westfiold  Col- 
leges and  Lake  Fonrst  and  Lombai-d  Univ<'r8itics.  In  Westlicld  College  a  dcjMirtinciit 
of  natural  science  receives  es]>ecial  attention,  a  full  analysis  of  various  HiK-cimeiu  in 
zoology  illnstrative  of  one  branch,  one  class,  several  onlers,  &c.,  iK'ing  required  from 
each  student,  at  iirst  wilh  the  aid  of  books  of  reference,  afterwanl,  as  far  aspowibk, 
v.ithout  other  aid  than  the  specimens.  These  analyses  ai*e  handed  to  the  teacher  for 
criticism,  like  other  written  exercise*. — (Catalogues  and  letter  from  the  instmctor  at  • 
We«tlield.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Inst  met  ion  in  theology  is  given  by  5  independent  theological  schoohi,  also  in  classes 
or  do})artments  connected  with  s<neral  coll<?ges  of  the  State.  The  schools  referred  to 
are  (liicafjo  Theological  Semitianf  (Congregational),  PrcHhyierian  Theolotfical  iSeminary^of  • 
the  Xorthu'entf  at  Chicago,  Garrett  Biblical  Jusiitiite,  at  Evanston  (Methodist  Epi8C0i>ftl)»  , 
Jia})tiift  L-iiion  Thcoloijical  Seminariff  near  Clii(.*ago,  and  Augutitana  Tfwohgical  ifeminartf,' 
Kock  Island  (Evangelical  Lutheran).  These  have  courses  of  Htudy  covering  3  yeaWi 
with  the  exception  of  the  lost,  whi<*h  him  one  of  2  years.  In  tho  thixje  Iirst  mcntioucd 
a  total  of  73  students  out  of  ITiJ  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science. — (BetniB** 

ie77.) 

Theological  departments,  with  courses  covering  3,  2,  and  3  vears,  respectively,  **• 
reported  by  Blackburn  Vnivermty^  Carlinville;   XorihiveHtcm  College^  Napervillo,  »^_ 
Lincoln  rniverttitify  hiucohi.    The  department  at  Blackburn  University,  from  its  c***' 
loguci  of  1877,  appears  to  have  no  theological  students.  ^       , 

in  addition  to  tho  above,  a  limited  coui-se  of  iustmction  in  theology  is  given  in  *P  . 
WenleyaH  I'mversityf  at  Uloomington;  in  aSI.  Joaeph'H  EcclettiaBtical  ('oJ^w/c,  Teutopo\J*' 
in  McKendrce  College^  Lebanon,  and  in  Eureka  College,  Eurelya. — (Catalogues,  IBTT-) 

LEGAL. 

The  law  schools  from  which  reports  have  been  received  for  1877  are  the  VnUm  ^^J^l. 
of  Law  of  the  Chicago  ami  Northwestern  Univensities  and  the  late  departments  of  J-  5-rmf 


>M««  JVetflqian  Unircrtfity  and  of  McKendree  College,  These  all  provide  a  2  yeara'  coi>--_^ 
of  iHstmction.  Eight  of  the  I.'i  young  men  studying  law  at  McKeudreo  College  J***^ 
receive<l  degrees  in  letters  or  science. —  (Returns  and  catalogues.) 


MI-n>ICAL. 


students,  respectively.  Of  the  total  number  attending  both  colleges,  103  students  J*^ji 
receivecl  degives  in  lett<>rs  or  sci(?nce.  The  course  covers  3  years  and  att-endauce  ^V^4f 
two  full  coui*seJ4  of  lectun?s  is  recpiired  for  graduation.  A  si)ring  course  additionH'* 
the  rcigular  one  has  ircently  been  intro<luced  at  Kush  College,  consisting  of  lect   ' 


and  r<H'i  tat  ions  at  the  college  and  clinical  instruction  at  the  hospital  and  dispcnsa*'*^^ 
Bi*nnett  Medical  Colhye,  at  Chicago  (eclectic),  oilers  a  course  of  equal  length  witU  *^ 

foregoing. —  (Catalogue  for  1877.)  ^ 

The  Chicago  Homwopathic  College  nnA  the  UahncTnann  Medical  College^  Chicago,  retj^^ 

for  the  winter  course  of  1877-78  a  total  of '28i  students,  of  whom  39  had  received  dej^P^ 

7/2  letters  or  science.     Th<»  course  in  the  former  is  2  years  of  26  weeks  each ;  in  the  l*** 
t€fr,  ii  to  3  years  of  22  weeks  each,  with  a  apriug  tcxm  oC  10  weeks, — (Retums.)  j 
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The  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy  reports  on  attondauco  of  61  students,  taught  hy 

5  professors  and  instructors.    Its  course  of  study  covers  2  years.    A  knowledge  of 
medical  botany  is  essential  to  obtain  a  diploma. — (Return,  1877.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  BLIND. 

The  Illinois  IneiitHtion  for  the  Educaiion  of  the  Blind j  at  Jacksonville,  reports  for  the 
seeaion  of  1877-78,  instructors,  9;  other  employ^,  23;  pui)il8,  121.  Besides  the  com- 
mon school  studies  and  music,  tlie  children  are  taught  broom  and  brush  making,  chair 
seating,  sewing,  embroider^',  and  bead  work.  Volumes  in  library,  770 ;  increase  in  the 
last  year,  GO. 

THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Illinois  Inetitufion  for  the  Edncation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  also  at  Jack8on^ille, 
aecording  to  its  printed  reiK)rt  for  1876-77,  had,  besides  its  superiiitcudent,  15  teachei-s 
in  its  literary  dej^artment,  3  in  the  department  of  articulation,  2  in  that  of  art,  with 

6  foremen  in  the  industrial  and  11  other  employes.  There  were  4^4  pupils  on  the  rolls, 
with  an  attendance  of  459  during  tlie  year.  ludustrial  oc<:upations,  such  as  farm  and 
garden  work,  shoemaking,  cabinet  making,  and  printing,  cuter  into  the  course  of 
training  in  connection  with  the  usual  school  studies,  with  training  in  articulation  and 
eome  instruction  in  art.  A  new  building  for  the  iudustrial  occupations  pursued  was 
in  jJTOcess  of  erection,  to  be  completed  by  the  wmter  of  1877-78.  The  library  numbers 
ZfWO  volumes,  having  added  500  during  the  year. 

The  Chicago  Day  School  for  Deaf -Mutes  y  uncler  the  control  of  the  city  board  of  educa- 
tion, had  in  it,  at  the  date  of  the  annual  return,  2  male  and  2  female  pupils  under  3 
isBtmctors  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,. grammar,  arithmetic,  gcograimy,  and  draw- 
ing. 

THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Illinois  Asylum  for  Feehle-Mlnded  Children,  at  Lincoln,  had  in  it  for  the  fall  and 
winter  term  of  1877-78  a  total  of  50  instructors  and  other  employds,  with  182  children 
under  training  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  such  industrial  pursuite 
as  tend  to  develop  a  capacity  for  useful  occupation. — (Return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twentv-fonrth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Springfield,  December  26-28,  1877. 

After  an  address  of  welcome  by  Governor  Cullom,  President  Lewis  delivered 'the 
•luinal  discourse,  in  which  he  sketched  briefly  the  historj*  of  the  association  and  iia 
pfof^resa  during  the  past  year,  and  spoke  of  the  beuchts  of  associated  work  in  the  pro- 
leesion. 

On  the  second  day.  Superintendent  Brooks,  of  Springfield,  and  J.  H.  Blo<lgett,  of 
™ckfonl,  discussed  the  question,  "  Should  our  high  scliools  give  instruction  in  the 
Wttients  of  political  economy?"  The  next  topic  for  discussion  was,  "What  can  bo 
«one  to  develop  in  our  students  a  higher  taste  in  English  lit<jrature  T"  This  was  dis- 
^J^cd  by  Professors  J.  H.  Ely,  of  Mount  Carroll,  and  H.  L.  Boljtwood,  of  Princeton. 
r^  Doily,  of  Lake  Forest  University,  presented  a  paper  on  "Manners  and  morals 


J^*^  (liscussed  by  Prof.  O.  E.  Haven,  of  Evanston,  and  J.  T.  Kay,  of  Oregon.    In  the 
T^^Jiing  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton  College,  on  the  theme 

J^Pper  schools  necessary  to  elementary  instruction." 

^*ue  discussion  of  the  following  day  was  opened  by  Dr.  AUyn  upon  the  subject,  "How 

fjyil  our  county  superintendency  be  made  more  effective  i  "    Ho  was  followed  in  a  few 

?^^  remarks  by  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  superintendent  of  public  iustniction.    A  paper  was 

~^*l  byC.  I.  Parker  on  the  question,  "Do  we  have  too  many  examinations?"    Ho 

J^foUowed  by  P.  Walker,  of  Rochelle,  and  E.  A.  Gastmau,  of  Decatur.    Mrs.  Abby 

^^'^  Blchardson  then  offered  a  paper  on  the  subject,   "How  can  we  awaken  a 

K^'^ter  interest  in  the  study  of  English  literature  f  "    Professor  Peabody,  of  Chicago, 

8*ve  a  lecture  upon  "  Sap,"  showing  the  manner  of  growth  of  vegetable  and  tree  life; 

J*J^  Ph>f.  A.  A.  Kondrick,  of  Shurtleff  College,  presented  an  essay  on  "The  relation 

^Jijyeen  public  schools  and  public  morals,"  and  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  one  upon 
*|»o  education  of  -women."    The  paper  by  Mr.  S.  II.  White,  on  competitive  exami- 

J^OM,  was  ordered  to  be  deposited  w^ith  Superintendent  Etter  for  i)reservatio\SL  \m£v^ 

ntmeiiBe. 

AnKuig  the  lesolntionfi  adopted  was  one  appointing  a  conmnttcQ  oi  ^  \a  \.^^  Vq^a 
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coDbidcration  the  subject  of  reform  in  spelling  and  report  at  the  next  mectinc  on  the 
advisability  and  practicability  of  substituting  for  the  present  orthoCTaphy  a  pnonctic 
system  of  representation;  one,  also,  appointing'a  committee  to  gather  facts  rclatiTe 
to  the  matter  of  tnmncy,  and  report  them  at  the  next  meeting ;  and  one  indorsing, 
"  with  emphasis  and  without  equivocation,  the  coeducational  system  of  schools,  ^>n- 
marj',  secondary,  and  university,  now  in  successful  operation  in  this  State,  believing 
that  the  triune  interests,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  of  both  sexes  are  far  better  sub- 
«ervcd  by  this  plan  than  by  the  system  of  separate  instruction." — (Educational 
Weekly  ) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  SAMUEL  ADAMS,  M«  D. 

Dr.  Adams,  distinguished  in  his  ripened  years  for  long  and  faithful  service  as  an  edu- 
cator, was  bom  at  Gilead,  Maine,  December  19,  1806,  and  grew  up  anud  the  luboro  and 
privations  of  a  pioneer  settlement  on  the  Upper '  Androscoggin.  His  school  days  iu 
those  early  years  were  few,  but  he  ai)pears  to  have  made  the  most  he  could  of  small 
advantages,  and  at  18  became  teacher  of  a  district  school  in  his  native  town.  Proa- 
ecu'ting  his  own  studies  while  instructing  others,  he  prepared  himself  for  an  academic 
course;  and  during  two  successive  years  spent  some  months  at  Gorham  Academy; 
he  eutercil  Bowdoiu  College  in  1827,  and  was  m*aduated  in  1631  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors. He  contributed  to  his  own  8upi)ort  in  college  by  teaching  a  winter  school  every 
year  except  the  last.  It  was  a  great  felicity  of  his  collegiate  life  that  Longfellow  was 
then  i)ro^ssor  of  modem  languages  at  Bowdoin.  Under  the  inspiration  of  anch  a 
teacher  he  acquired  a  ta^te  for  liuguistic  culture  which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
later  years.  The  first  year  after  his  graduation  ho  taught  in  a  hi^h  school  at  Bncksport. 
Maine;  the  next,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine.  While  still  engaged  ih  medical 
study,  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  modern  languages  in  the  college  and  served  as  snch 
for  two  years,  during  the  absence  in  Europe  of  Professor  Goodwin^  who  had  succeede<l 
Longfellow.    The  taking  of  his  medical  degree  was  thus  deierred  till  the  8])ring  of  1836. 

Ou  graduating,  he  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Brunswick,  pursuing  scientific 
and  linguistic  studies  stUl,  and  acquired  such  reputation  as  a  scientist  and  scholar  ^at 
in  1838,  probably  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Bowdoin  faculty,  he  was  chosen  pro^ 
fessor  of  chemistr>',  mineralogj'^,  and  geology  in  Illiuois  College,  Jacksonville,  IlL, 
which  had  been  chartered  but  three  years  uefore,  though  founded  in  1829.  Ho  ae- 
cepted  the  position,  entered  on  it  in  October  of  the  year  of  his  election,  and,  with  some 
changes  in  the  title  and  duties  of  the  chair,  continued  in  it  till  his  death,  a  i>eriod  of 
more  than  38  years.  His  labors  as  a  toacher  were,  however,  by  no  means  coniined  to  his 
own  department.  The  resources  of  the  college  were  not  larse,  and  he  and  his  associates 
often  had  to  perform  much  miscellaneous  work,  for  which  his  broad  cidturo  eminently 
fitted  him.  He  gave  instruct  ion  j  therefore,  iu  the  Fixinch  and  German  languages  for 
many  years,  and  during  his  life  as  X)rofcssor  taught  at  intervals  nearly  every  branch 
connected  with  the  college  course. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  as  a  teacher,  he  made  no  inconsiderable  contributions  to 
the  more  solid  periodical  literature  of  his  time — first  in  a  series  of  six  articles  in  the 
Biblical  Repository,  from  1838  to  1848,  ori^nally  designed  to  form  the  foundation  of 
a  book  on  "The  natural  history  of  man  in  his  spiritual  relations,"  which  he  never  found 
the  leisure  to  complete ;  next  in  a  review  of  Darwin^s  Origin  of  Species,  published 
in  two  successive  numbers  of  the  Congregational  Review  in  1871;  and  finally  in  re- 
views of  Comte's  Positive  Philosophy  and  of  Herbert  Spencer's  Proposed  Reconcil- 
iation between  Religion  and  Science,  the  former  in  the  New-Englander  of  Januaiy  and 
April,  1873,  and  the  latter  in  the  same  for  January,  1875.  For  all  these  reviews  he 
preitared  with  most  painstaking  care,  and  the  value  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
tensively acknowledged. 

His  friends  found  great  satisfaction  in  believing  that  to  all  his  accomplishments  Dr. 
Adams  added  a  firm  Christian  faith,  and  that  it  gave  him  support  in  the  hour  of  death 
as  it  had  in  the  labors  and  cares  of  liis  useful  life. 

Dr.  Adams  died  of  typhoid  pneumonia,  April  28,  1877,  extensively  beloved  and  gen- 
erally respected. —  (From  a  memorial  notice  by  Ex-President  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  ll.  D.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPUULTION  AND  ATTENDA^'CE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) .. . 

£xiTollod  in  public  Bcuools 

ATorage  daily  attendance 

Colored  children  enumerated. 
Colored  children  enrolled 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Nomherof  school  districts 

Number  in  which  schools  were  taught. 

Nnmber  of  colored  schools  taught 

Average  term  of  schools  in  days 

Pu  blic  gr  ad  ed  schools 

Poblic  ungraded  schools 

Public  school-houses 

Valuation  of  school  property 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

"Whito  teachers  in  public  schools. 

Colored  teachers •. 

Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women . 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE, 

Wliole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURE — 


Of  School  population . .  - 

W  enrolment 

^^  average  attendance 


SCHOOL  FUND. 

-^^Oilable  school  fund 


1875-7a 


G79,230 

516, 270 

314, 1G8 

10,261 

6,963 


9,310 
9,259 
115 
129 
398 
9,004 
9,434 
$11, 548, 993 


13, 317 

94 

7,852 

5,559 

13, 411 

$63  20 

41  40 


$5,083,327 
4, 921, 085 


$6  29 

8  23 

13  56 


$8, 870, 872 


311, 376, 730 


1876-^77. 


694,706 
498, 726 
298, 324 


128 


8,109 

5, 4a> 

13, 574 

$01  27 

39  20 


$4, 873, 131 
4, 673, 766 


$5  90 

8  2:^ 

13  76 


$8, 842, 291 


Increase. 


15, 476 


257 


163 


$0  20 


Decrease. 


17,544 
15,844 


$172, 263 


94 


$1  93 
2  20 


$210, 19fi 
247, 319 


$0  39 


$28,581 


^    ^^^m  printed  report  and  written  return  of  lion.  James  S.  fcjmart,  Stat<^  aupcrintcnd- 
**t  of  public  instruction^  fgf  1875-76,  and  written  return  from  the  same  for  1876-77.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

^y^^  ^aie  tuperiniendent  of  public  infttruction,  elected  every  second  year  by  the  people,  is 
^^^^^ed  with  the  ad^iinistration  of  the  system  of  public  schools,  with  the  superintend-  . 
x^^/^^  of  the  business  relating  to  them,  and  with  the  supervision  of  the  funds  and  reve- 
^^^^  appropriated  to  their  support.    He  is  ex  officio  tnistee  of  the  State  Normal  School 

fi^^resident  of  the  State  board  of  educaticm. 
^jf  "V^is  State  hoard  of  education  consists  of  the  superintendent,  f^vemor,  and  presidents 
i^A^«e  Stat«  University,  Normal  School,  and  Purdue  University,  with  the  school  super- 
^j^^^iidents  of  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  Stat^i.    It  meets  quarterly,  is  an  advisory 
,5^/*'^icil  to  the  superintendent,  issues  instructions  and  questions  to  coTuit^  ^avctVcAfcTA.- 
^wj^  for  examinations  of  teachers  applying  for  a  license,  grants  \\ceTva^%N«X\A.\\vT«w\^ 
^^*pift»  Btate  to  teacbera  who  havo  -passed  its  own  exammationft,  ti.\i(V  tvw^^^^"^  ^ 


\Xv<^ 


<  the  Stato  Univeraity  and  the  official  visitoia  of  tlie  "KormaX  ^cYiov>V 


EEPOBT  OF  THE  COUMIBSIOlfEB    OF  EDUCATION. 


A  county  mperlnUrtSent  of  sobooU  is  appolnfecd  biennially  in  each  coimtr  hj  tiw 
lH»ur<la  of  towDship  trusteea,  meeting  at  the  oflico  of  the  county  auilitor  ou  the  fiist 
M«uday  in  Juno.'  Ho  hasguneralBUperintendonceof  tlie  bcIiooIh  of  bis  conntj,  exam- 
ines and  liecniies  teQchen  for  thent,  directs  the  apportionment  of  school  fnnds  to  them, 
visits  them  for  inspection  nt  least  once  in  each  vour,  and  as  often  mnst  attend  and  pre- 
side at  each  tonnship  institute,  mnkin(;  annual  report  to.tlio  Stato  superijitendeiit  of 
all  statistics  redatin);  to  the  county  schuole. 

A  cii'U  Iruilef,  elected  every  two  yeais  hy  tho  people  in  eaeh  township,  acta  also  as  a 
eiiliool  trustee  for  his  townsliiji,  to  engage  teachers,  npportion  school  money,  care  tat 
tho  schools,  and  hold  monthly  institntcD,au<1  lie  and  the  three  trustees  of  each  iaconxk- 
ratod  t«wu  and  city  iu  the  county  form  a  county  board  of  education  for  the  odoptum 
of  text  books,  &c. 

A  tchool  director  in  every  school  district  ia  chosen  hy  the  people  at  each  ^wmml  dl»> 

ELEMENTAET.  INSTEUCTION. 

geS-hral  conbitiok. 

The  State  superintendent  in  Indiana  makes  full  report  to  tho  legislature  of  all  tbiog* 
connected  with  the  school  system  only  ouco  in  tno  years.  In  the  intermcdiato  yoar 
only  a  brief  written  renoit  to  the  governor  is  called  fur.  The  statistics  of  this  las^ 
vuboilicd  iu  thoreturuKiuilly  furnished  by  Mr.  Smart  for  1877,  afford  our  only  iufonua- 
tion  for  that  year.  Those  shoiv  an  increiiao  In  the  number  of  youth  of  ecbool  oat 
ainouuiing  to  15,47G.  with  an  increase  of  1C3  iu  the  uumbor  of  teochers  in  the  pubfie 
schools ;  but,  possibly  from  lack  of  fuU  reports  from  minor  officers,  the  enrolmont  in 
public  schools  appcara  to  liave  diminiBlie<l  by  17,544  and  the  average  attcudance  bj 
l.'>,B44,  tlie  receipts  for  schiiots  diminisliinff  also  by  ^10,19G  nud  tho  exiicuditnreB  on 
them  by  $247,319.  An  estimated  dimiuntion  of  gl7ti,'JG3  iu  the  value  ol  school  prop- 
erty docs  not  count  for  much,  as  it  is  not  more  than  iirojiortiouate  to  the  shriukn^  ir 

all  values,  aud  prohnblv  tho  soma  niav  bo  mild  of  -  '■■" "^  -<■  to"  -m  ■—  -•- " 

able  school  fund. 


KIN'DERGAK'nJN, 

Ouly  one  Kindergarten  is  reported  for  1877,  that  one  nppotently  connected  with  the 

fublie  school  system  of  Indianapolis,  and  held  in  thohiKU  school  building  of  that  city. 
b  had  30  children,  3  to  (!  years  ol  age,  under  the  instniction  of  the  principal  and  t  adolt 
pupils,  the  youngct  children  being  kept  in  school  3  honrs  datly^  the  advanced  citws  an 
bmtr  and  a  half  longer,  for  5  days  iu  each  week  of  tho  school  year  of  40  weeks."  The 
younger  ones  are  trained  iu  the  nso  of  Frobcl's  gifts  and  the  exercise  ofhis  oconp»- 
tious,  with  plays,  morubcs,  niUHJc,  and  gyumustice;  tho.oldcroneis  study  natural  historj' 
and  read. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


Tlic  boards  of  school  tmEtees  for  cities  with  le«s  than  30,000  inhabitanta,  under  k 
general  law,  aro  ordinarily  composed  of  3  persons  appointed  by  the  common  couiicil. 
for  terms  of  3  years,  1  retiring  esch  year.  ludiauapolis,  under  a.  special  act,  has  » 
lionrd  of  II  school  conmusaiouera,  ulected  by  the  people  for  terms  of  3  years.— (-Schools 

of  ludiuua,  ld7ti.) 

8TATISTIC3. 
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ADDinOXAL  PARTICULARS. 

Fort  Wayne, — Resi>octiug  tbia  city,  tlio  ouly  official  informatiou  is  from  a  written 
return  of  Supcriutcudcnt  Joliu  8.  Irwiu,  uo  priut^'d  report  liaviDK  been  issued  for  somo 
years.  From  tbia  return  wo  iiud  tbjit  tbere  wore  in  1877  sixicial  tcacbcrs  of  drawiug, 
liiuaic,  itcumonsbip,  and  readiug  employed  in  tbc  public  scbools.  and  tbat  tburu  weroiu 
private  »cbools2i)  tcacbcra,  witb  2,300  pupils,  uiakin;^  tlic  wbole  number  of  teachers  iu 
tlie  city  110  and  tbo  wbole  enrolment  iu  scIiooIh  5,858.  High  school  pupils,  180;  grad- 
natcs  in  1877,  according  to  tbo  Indiana  School  Journal,  17,  cbielly  ui  the  Latin  and 
scientific  coiunses. 

At  Huntington  a  method  of  teaching  reading  by  a  combination  of  tbo  word  metho<l, 
tlie  alphabet  method,  the  phonic  method,  and  the  sentence  method  is  reported  to  have 
proved  highly  successful,  partly  through  u*c  of  selections  from  The  Nursery,  The  Wide 
Awake,  aiid  other  juvenile  publications,  with  somo  aid  from  the  daily  new8])apeni. 
Dull  pupihi  were  aroused  and  all  interested  by  having  fresh  and  lively  articles  tor  read- 
ing, instead  of  stale  reiK^titions  from  long  used  school  readers. 

Indianapolis. — Here,  according  to  a  return  from  Superintendent  George  P.  Brown, 
there  were  special  teachers  of  inusic,  drawing,  and  penmanship  in  the  public  schools 
with  salaries  which  iudicato  a  determination  to  have  in  these  branches  instruction 
worth  something.  The  iirivate  school  enrolment  is  put  at  1,340  (an  estimate  whicli 
seems  very  low  for  a  city  witb  such  a  population),  while,  iu  addition  to  the  12,0ii0 
iu  the  ordinary  xmblic  schools,  there  were  33  in  a  city  nonnpl  school  and  872  in  city 
e>'cuing  schools,  making  a  totjil  of  14,305  in  private  and  public  schools.  The  high 
school,  according  to  the  Indiana  School  Journal  of  June,  lff77,  numbered  572  pupib, 
and  graduated  4ti  in  the  sunnner  of  tliat  year,  of  whom  18  were  from  tbo  2  years'  conrsc, 
28  fnmx  the  full  course.  The  principal  of  the  school  writes,  in  the  Educational  Weekly 
of  Septemlier  13,  1877,  that,  from  somewhat  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circiunstances, 
he  believes  not  half  the  number  of  pu])ils  educated  in  it  woulJl  obtain  more  than  the 
mere  elements  of  education  were  the  iiigh  school  not  within  their  reach,  Avliile,  of  its 
beueflcial  influence  on  even  many  who  do  not  graduate  and  on  the  other  schools,  ho 
bi>eaks  in  diMrided  terms. 

Jcffcrnonrith. — Two  teachers  of  German  are  employed  lierc  in  the  public  schools, 
these  being  the  only  8i)ecial  teachers  indicate(L  The*^  enrolment  in  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  is  i)ut  at  300.  Public  school  buildings,  5 ;  valuation  ot  school  property, 
^,000.  Gradation  of  schools,  piimary,  grammar,  and  high. — (Return  to  Bureau  of 
KducatioiL) 

At  LaPoric  improvement  in  coi4|)osition  writing  has  been  effected  by  first  designat- 
ing each  week  those  who  are  to  write,  then  questioning  each  scholar  thus  designated, 
till  some  subject  with  which  he  Ls  familiar  and  on  which  be  has  opinions  is  obtained. 
This  point  reached,  the  teacher  aids  in  getting  the  subject  outlined  and  bjis  the  scholar 
Iwad  in  a  sketch  of  the  outline  projwsed.  This  is  revised  and  the  c<mi])ositiou  written, 
which  is  lirst  subjected  to  careful  criticism  and  returned  to  be  rewritten.  Not  until  after 
thin  do  readings  take  i>lace,  when  a  now  criticism  before  the  school  occurs,  including 
the  reading  as  well  as  the  style. 

-£o/*a/(c«c.— Tlie  gnided  course  of  instniction  in  this  city  covers  a  period  of  13  years. 

'^^  liigh  school,  the  coiubc  of  which  is  included  in  the  lorcgoing,  had  in  18r()-'77  an 

enrolment  of  94  pupils,  taught  by  4  instructors.    Special  teachers  of  drawing  and  pon- 

oiaQship  were  employed  in  the  schooLs.    Tlio  i)er  cent,  of  daily  attendance,  liased  on  the 

ii?^\^^  number  belonging,  was  91;  cost  of  instruction,  $20.91;  public  school  buildings, 

.**  f  sittings  in  these,  1,900;  sittings  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  700;  enrolment 

^ piiQh.  schools,  1,000  for  the  year.— (l^in ted  rejmrt  and  return.) 

j^^ffansport. — The  ligurcfl  given  in  the  table  arc  from  a  return  by  Superintendent 

^/^*iu  K.  Walts,  no  otiicial  report  having  been  iJublished  for  1877.    The  schools  ait^ 

|-^^fJ^od  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  last  having  an  enrolment  of  113.    Sittings 

♦I  5"  **tndy,  976  in  the  primary  grades,  394  in  the  grammar,  and  110  in  the  high,    Valua- 

^.of  school  property,  8180,000. 
f^^^^<^hmond. — No  other  information  comes  from  this  place  than  tbat  given  in  the  tcible 
0l-..i^  a  return  by  Sui)erintendent  John  CooiM.'r,  except  that  the  public  schools  had  1,975 


•itt 


1 


ail  I  ^^^^^^^PJ^P^'^y^'*^^"^^^^*  §81,000,  tbat  a  special  teacher  of  music  v»'as  omploye<l, 

^"that  in  x>rivate  and  ])arochial  schools  there  were  505  pupils. 
i^^5*'*/fc  Bend. — There  are  7  public  school  buildings  bebmging  to  the  system  in  this  city, 
^j^  ^^'^^Ung  1  high,  5  gnnnmar,  12  intennediate,  and  (^  primary  schools,  with  1,700  sittings. 
i^j^^'^lment  in  the  high  school,  122.  Graduates  of  tins  school  are  admitted  to  the  Iresh- 
•^  ^^  class  of  the  State  university  without  examination.  Teacher^'  meetings  were  hold 
2=jrr''^l.y  throughout  the  year.    Private  and  parochial  schools,  4;  enrolment  in  these, 

^^^ (Printed  rey)oit  and  rc;tum.) 
fy^  ^^^Te  JIante. — The  number  of  desks  and  sittings  here  in  187G-77,  including  those  in 
^^.^^  Ocrman  and  recitation  rooms,  was  4,124  ;  number  exclusive  of  these,  3,087.    Value 
v-^*l  school  pTOj)erty,  §215,471.    There  were  597  ])ni)ils  studying  German  durv\iv; ^^^ 
^**.    Enrolment  iu  the  high  school,  199;  graduates,  10.    A  isaVuiOLay  OitSbWWi^  Oi5is» 
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wa8  kept  opciiy  and  had  a  total  enrolment  of  76  boys  and  32  ^tIr  ;  average  attendaaee 
each  Saturday,  70,  Au  evening  school  was  in  session  4  luonths,  cnrolliuf;  53  pnpilny 
with  aboat  17  in  average  attendance.  Careful  attention  was  given  to  tfie  snhjectof 
discipline,  and  with  good  results.  Cases  of  corporal  punishment  and  suspension  were 
less  frcfiuent  than  during  any  year  for  a  long  time,  and  of  the  pnpils  enrolled  003  were 
not  tardy  and  were  very  seldom  absent  from  school. —  (Report  and  written  return.) 

TRAIXING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

For  full  statistics  of  normal  schools,  sec  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  the  smmnaiy 
of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  Indiana  State  Xorm<il  School,  Terre  Haute,  was  created  by  the  legislature  for  the 
special  purpose  of  instnicting  and  training  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  and  forms 
part  of  the  State  school  system.    Tuition  is  free  and  there  are  no  incidental  fees. 
Only  such  students  are  admitted  as  intend  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach  in  tlio  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  State.    The  course  of  instruction  covers  three  years,  and  iuclades, 
besides  the  subjects  required  by  law  to  bo  taught  in  the  public  schools,  drawing  and 
vocal  music  and  tlie  elements  of  those  branches  of  science  and  i)hiloso])hy  which  bear 
ux)on  the  industrial,  social,  and  ]>olitical  int<?rests  of  the  country.    Tliere  is  also  a 
gi'aduatc  course  for  those  who  wish  to  (pialify  themselves  for  teaching  in  high  schools 
The  <lip1oma  of  the  school  is,  by  law  of  the*^  State,  equivalent  to  a  State  certiUcote.. 
relieving  the  liolder  from  county* examinations.    The  number  of  students  in  the  nomial 
scliool  proper,  in  187G-'77,  was  282,  of  whom  140  were  womcik  Jind  11J6  men;  in  the 
model  training  school,  22^i. —  (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

Northern  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute,  at  Valparaiso,  not  a  State 
school,  but  aided  by  the  county  and  city,  wjis  organized  in  1873,  and  has  since  con- 
tinued m  rapid  and  regular  growth.  Among  the  various  courses  of  study  offereil 
are  preparatory,  scientific,  classical,  select,  musical,  line  arts,  and  teachers*  connn. 
Students  thoroughly  versed  in  the  coumion  branches  can  complete  the  classical  conrac 
in  two  years  of  50  weeks  each,  the  scientific  in  one  year,  and  the  teachers*  in  twow 
three  tenns  of  11  weeks  each.  Tuition  is  88  a  term,  without  extra  charge  for  vocal 
nmsic,  elocution,  penmansliip,  and(;lonnan. —  ( Catalogue  for  1878-'7i>.)  Aretumgivea 
the  number  of  instnictors  in  the  pi'eceding  year  at  20;  number  of  i)ui>il8,  all  counted 
by  the  princii)al  as  normal,  2,55r>. 

Elkhart  County  Normal  and  Classical  School,  Goshen,  receives  no  State,  county,  or  city 
aid,  has  4  years  in  its  full  course  of  study,  and,  tUcoixling  to  a  return  for  1877-78,  iu 
the  early  ])art  of  that  year,  had  11  instnictors  and  175  pupils.    Educational  joraiif^ 
and  magazines  taken,  150.    Drawing  and  music  arc  taught,  the  former  appai'ently  fro^^ 
text  books  and  copies  only,  without  models  and  apparatus  for  free  hand  work. 

Ijatjran^e  County  Normal,  Lagrange,  instituted  for  the  tniining  of  teachers  in  county 
and  town  schools,  is  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  ha<l  in  the  last  yciir, 
according  to  a  return  from  him,  4  instmctoi's  and  75  students.  Music  and  drawings  ^^^ 
taught,  the  latter  with  the  same  limitations  as  at  Elkhart. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

By  law,  at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  during  which  the  public  Rchools  xO^J 
be  in  progress  is  to  be  devoted*  to  township  institutes  or  model  schools  for  impro^^' 
meut  of  the  teachers.  Such  institutes  are  to  bo  presided  over  by  a  teacher  or  *>^*^^ 
person  designated  by  the  township  trustee,  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  *■* 
township  must  nttcnd  them  or  forfeit  one  day*8  wages  for  overj^day  of  non-attondai^^^' 
nuless  the  absence  is  from  sickness. 

County  teaclici-s' institutes  are  also  provided  for,  and  to  encourage  them  each  cot***^ 
auditor  is  authorizi-.d  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county  for  $1^  whenever  *^ 
county  supciintendt'iit  shall  file  with  him  an  official  statement  that  there  has  l^p^ 
held  in  his  county  such  an  institute  for  five  days,  with  an  avenige  attendance  (»^  ^ 
teachers  or  lu-rsons  i>rcpaiing  to  become  such,  while  for  one  with  an  attendance  o- 
there  is  an  allowance  ot  $50.  Only  one  such  i)ayment,  however,  is  to  be  made  in 
year. 

Then,  during  the  summer  vacations,  great  numbers  of  independent  institutes  npXr**^JJ 
from  the  school  jounials  to  be  held  for  the  improvement  of  teachei's  who  desirC'  ^ 
qualify  themselves  for  higher  usefulness  in  their  profession.  More  than  liftj%  3p J^*^j 
ently  of  this  class,  were  noted,  for  the  summer  of  1877,  in  the  Indiana  SchcM»l  Jour«^^ 
one  of  them  a  summer  school  for  teachers  in  drawing,  held  at  I*unlue  Univer&^'^lj 
another,  a  "summer  trami>,'*  led  by  tli^a  scientific  faculty  of  Butler  Univci-sity  thn>**^^ 
a  considerable  ])ortion  of  the  Southern  States  for  the  field  study  of  geologj',  miner i"'**^ 
ogy,  botany,  and  zoology-. 

OTHER  MEANS  OF  NOmiAL  TRAINING. 

J/1  afldition  to  the  foregoing,  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  are  provided  ^  ? 
number  of  the  colleges  of  the  State.    Union  Chiistiani  CoWc^^iVvxa  ;y.\iQii:vs^l  course  CO^^ 
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q^ringtenh  which  affords  Btudonts  a  review  of  the  common  school  branches  and  special 
iiiatmction  in  theory  and  practice.  Bedford  College  bos  a  normal  depaitmeut  intended 
to  cover  2  years,  embracing  all  the  studies  required  for  a  first  class  Stat«  certificate. 
At  Moore's  Hill  College  a  normal  depaitment  is  sustained  during  the  spring  term  when 
desired.  Indiana  Asbury  University  repoits  a  normal  coui'se  beginning  in  the  sprius 
term,  but  its  extent  is  not  stated.  Fort  Wayne  College  has  two  normal  courses  of  2  and 
3  years  respectively. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Indiana  School  Journal,  organ  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  and  of  the 
enperinteudcnt  of  public  instruction,  continued  its  useful  work  thix>ugbout  the  year, 
dillusing  a  large  amount  of  local  and  general  school  news  and  i)ubli8hing  many  papers 
of  much  value  to  teachers.  It  has  been  well  aided  in  this  direction  by  a*  younger  com* 
nanion.  The  Common-School  Teacher.  Both  are  monthlies,  the  former  x>ublished  at 
Indianapolia,  the  latter  at  Bedford* 

SECONDARY  INSTECCTION. ' 

PLTJUC   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Prom  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  which,  as  the  organ  of  the  State  superintendent, 
probably  derives  its  figures  from  his  books,  we  have  rcporis  of  high  schools  in  45  cities 
and  towns,  ^rith  133  teachers,  3,511  pupils,  and  391  graduates  in  1877.  Sixteen,  how- 
ever, do  not  rejwrt  the  number  of  pni)il8,  3  omit  the  numbtrr  of  teachers,  and  4  give 
only  the  number  of  graduates. — (Indiana  School  Journal  of  June  and  July,  1877.) 

OTHEB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  full  statistics  of  business  collejjes,  private  ncadoniic  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State,  see  Tables  IV, 
VI,  YII,  and  IX.  in  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mifinoner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Information  for  the  year  1877  has  been  received  through  special  returns  or  printed 
catalogues  from  16  colleges  of  the  State ;  all  but  4  of  these  colleges  are  oikju  to  young 
women  as  well  as  to  young  men. 

The  Indiana  State  Unirergity  has  discontinued  its -law  school,  and  reports  only  pre- 
paratory and  collegiate  departments,  the  latter  with  classical  and  scientitic  courses. 
Both  sexes  are  on  an  equal  footing.    Tuition  is  free. — (Catalogue,  1877.) 

Bedford  College  reports  four  separate  complete  courses,  the  classical,  the  scientific, 
the  ministerial,  and  the  ladies'  course,  which  lead  respectively  to  the  dcgi-ees  of  n.  a., 
^'  8.,  and  B.  L.,  the  last  being  conferred  on  those  who  complete  either  the  ministerial 
jr  tho  ladies'  course.  Young  women  are  admitted  to  all  the  classes  and  privileges  of 
the  college. 

The  name  of  the  Northwestern  Christian  University  has  ]>een  changed  to  Butler  .Uni- 
^^ity.  Its  colleges,  as  at  present  organized,  are  (1)  biblical  literature  and  Christian 
evidences:  (2)  pure  and  applied  mathematics;  (3)  fenglish  literature;  (4)  Latin  lan- 
piago  and  literature;  (5)  Greek  language  and  literature;  (C)  natural  history;  (7)  in- 
J^Uectual,  moral,  and  political  philosophy,  logic  and  rhetoric ;  (8)  physics  and  chem- 
^^^^,  and  (9)  modem  languages.  For  lield  instruction  in  natural  sciences,  such  of  its 
•^ndonts  as  desire  it  are  now  regularly  conducted  by  some  of  the  professors  on  a  "sum- 
F^^i"  tramp"  through  portions  of  the  country  that  afford  special  advantages  for  study 
*^  this  line. 

'A.t  Itidgcntle  College  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  courses  of  study  by  substituting 
JJ'i  English  course  for  what  has  been  termed  the  practical  course.  The  three  courses 
^?J^  provided,  English,  scientific,  and  classical,  cover  rf  years,  the  English  and  classi- 
^^  each  occupying  4  and  the  scientitic  being  made  from  the  last  2  years  of  tho  English 
'^^  tho  first  2  of  the  classical,  Greek  exc4Ji)ted. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  remaining  colleges  api)car  to  be  the  same  as 
sported  m  1876. 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  api)cnilix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  tho  Report 
^»  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

COLLEGES    FOR   WOMEX. 

-  resides  the  colleges  open  to  young  women  in  common  with  young  men,  2  especially 
^voted  to  the  higher  education  of  women  make  report  for  ltf77.    Each  of  these  col- 
li^** is  chartered  and  both  toach  music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  a\id  O^nxvwa..   ^y\ft 
°tt  lome  means  for  illustration  in  chemistry  and  both  have  a\j\iaial\xa  lot  vsaa\x>M:NASS^ 
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in  physics.      They  report  libraries  numbering  respectively  COO  and  800  yohuDMy 
(Returns,  1877.) 

Fur  full  HtatiHtii's  of  these  colleges,  mee  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  Bimimaiycl 
this  in  the  Re]K)rt  of  the  Conmiissiouer  prcceiliug. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  full  Btatistics  of  sciontific  anri  profeMiooal  8chnoIi^  nee  Tables  X-Xin  of  the  appendix,  ud  tbt 

Bummaiiea  of  tlieae  in  the  CommiaMouor'a  Itoport  prucediug.J 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Purdne  Vnirersilj/f  at  Lafayette,  the  ngriculturnl  college  of  the  State,  provides  3  gen- 
eral departniputs  of  iustniction,  as  follows:  (1)  the  academy  or  preparatory  school;  (2) 
the  coll(^^o  of  gcn»?ral  sc^ience;  (3)  the  special  schools  of  science  and  tt»cluiology.  Tne 
course  ot  study  in  tho  college  of  general  science  is  similar  to  tho  scientilic  coarse  in 
several  other  colleges,  but  it  devotes  more  time  to  the  natural  and  i)hysical  scieucos. 
These  are  the  leading  branches  iu  the  com'se,  and  reciuire  at  least  one-third  of  tbestn- 
dent's  time  for  four  years.  The  special  schools  are  those  of  agriculturu  and  Lorti- 
culture,  civil  engineering,  industrial  design,*  physics  and  mechanics,  chemistrj'  anil 
metallurgy,  and  natural  liistory.  The  uuiversityhas  a  well  stocked  farm  of  189  acrw 
of  choice  land,  \Yith  applianccsfor  teaching  botli  agriculture  and  horticulture.  Anew 
university  building,  costing  over  $40,0CK),  has  been  completed,  and  was  formally  dedi- 
cated NoVembcriil,  1j?77.  It  is  four  stories  high  and  154  by  56  feet. — (Catalogue  of 
university,  ld7(),  and  Indiana  School  Journal,  Uecember,  1877.) 

lioae  Polytechnic  InsiitutCj  at  Terro  Haute,  was  chartered  in  1874,  but  has  not  yet* 
been  opene<l  for  pu])iLs.    This  institute  was  founded  and  endowed  by  Chauuccy  Ito*; 
cwj.,  late  of  Tcrro  Haute,  who  died  August  13,  1877, —  (Retui-u,  1877.) 

TUEOLOGICAL. 

St  Mcinrad'8  College,  has  a  theological  course  which,  covering  four  yearsy  appeinto 
be  a  moditication  ofthe  collegiate.    There  were  23  students  in  1877. 

In  liedford  College  there  is  a  ministerial  com'se  which  is  the  same  as  the  claoical, 
except  that  it  omits  the  m«ithematics  of  part,  of  the  sophomore  and  all  the  junior  year, 
snlKStituting  therefor  certain  theological  studies. 

In  Indiana  Ashurg  Universiftf  a  biblical  com'se  has  been  arranged,  which,  commencing 
with  the  sophomore  year,  by  a  system  of  substitutions,  gives  a  course  in  Hebrew,  patris- 
tic and  New  Testament  (Ireek,  biblical  chronology,  arclia?ology,  church  histoir,  &c 

In  Hanover  College  bibhcal  instr^iction  is  a  part  of  tho  regular  course  of  study. 

Butler  University  has  a  dei)artment  of  biblical  literature  and  Christian  ovideuccs,  in 
which  the  IJiblo  is  the  text  book. 

In  Union  Christian  College  tho  New  Testament  is  used  as  a  text  book  for  regular  reci- 
tation in  Greek  during  3  tei*nis  of  tho  classical  course. 

Concordia  College^  acconliug  to  a  letter  from  its  **  director,"  was  established  fortM 
especial  education  of  ministei's  of  the  gospel.  It  does  not,  however,  give  tho  studenU 
preiiariug  for  the  ministry  a  theological  tniining;  but,  hax-ing  prepared  them  fortlita 
by  c(dlegiate  instnnrtion,  turns  theiiiover  t«)the  Theological  Seminary  of  tho  Evangca- 
c^il  Lutheran  S^'nod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States,  at  St.  Louis. 

LEGAL. 

« 

The  Ixixc  Deparfment  of  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  has  a  course  of  instraction  cov*'" 
iug  3  years  and  embracing  chielly  constitutional  and  international  law,  municipal  la^» 
law  oi' contracts,  equity  jiurispnideuce,  criminal  law,  evidence,  pleading,  and  practice— 
(Catalogue.)  , 

The  Jmw  Department  of  Indiana  University,  as  before  mentioned,  has  been  **8U8peiid«*» 
until  further  notice." — (Catalogue,  1877.) 

>ni:DiCAU 

Tho  Medical  College  of  Evansville  had  an  attendance  of  40  students  in  1877,  of  wlic»in3 
ha<l  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  plan  of  instruction  re<iuircs  the  attend- 
nuce  ofthe  student  through  two  annual  sessions  and  3  years  of  study  under  the  dirt*" 
tion  of  some  regular  physician.  . 

Tho  Indiana  Mcdictil  College,  at  Indianapolis,  had  82  students  in  1877,  of  whom5W*J 
received  degrees  in  lett^irs  or  science.  TIm?  return  from  this  college  gives  2  years  «»'*J 
course  of  study;  but  from  the  catalogue  it*appears  that  tho  requirements  forgrj**^ 
nation  are  as  groat  as  in  other  colleges  whose  coui*so  is  given  as  3  years,  namely,  ^tud^J 
ing  medicine  for  3  years  under  a  comjHitent  precci)tor  and  attendance  upon  i^rof^ 

iv\  snmincr  RcliDol  for  Iiislmction  in  draivlnc  "waw  hclil  nt  tlie  nnivoniity  by  the  Instrnctor  in  w* 
department  during  tho  vacation  of  18T7,  und  luony  tcacbera  in  tho  pablio  achoola  are  undentoow  •» 
Ail  re  availed  thcmsolvca  of  its  advantages. 
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nee  of  modical  IcctiireS;  the  last  of  which  mnst  have  been  in  the  institution.  — 
tnnui  and  printed  report.) 

lie  College  of  Physicians  and  SurgeonSj  Indianapolis,  makes  no  report  beyond  that 
ilished  in  the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1876,  When  return  was  miule  of  72  students 
b  2  years'  course  of  study,  19  of  whom  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

IXDIAXA  INSTITUTION  FOR  EDUCATINO  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

L  return  of  the  statistics  of  this  institution  for  1877  shows  an  attendance  of  363, 
hang  1,158  who  have  received  instruction  since  the  foundation  of  the  institution. 
9  course  of  study  comprises  primary  and  higher  departments,  the  former  covering 
etn^  the  latter  3.  The  instruction  in  work  is  considered  second  in  importance  only 
the  lotcllectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  x)upi]8.  Two  hours  each  day  are  given  to 
or  and  5  to  literary  studies. —  (Printed  rcx^ort,  1876.) 

INDIANA  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

rhis  institution,  since  its  foundation  in  1847,  has  had  572  pupils  under  instruction. 
1877  there  were  IIU  attending,  who  were  instructed  in  the  common  English  branches 
dmnsic,  both  vocal  and  instnimental ;  also  in  the  employments  of  broom  making, 
nr  seating,  sewing,  and  fancy  work.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  250  blind 
Udren  of  school  ago  in  the  State,  and  that  more  than  half  of  them  are  growing  up  in 
loianco  through  lack  of  sufficient  public  interest  in  their  welfare  to  see  that  they  aro 
leed  in  the  school  provided  for  them  by  the  State. —  (Return  and  report,  1877.) 

INDIANA  HOUSE  OF  .REFUGE,  PLAINFIELD. 

rhis  reformatory  school  had  in  November,  1877,  a  total  of  339  inmates  under  training, 
increase  of  14  over  tlie  preceding  year.  The  boys  are  classified  into  9  school  grades, 
aght  by  3  competent  teachers,  and  each  boy  is  required  to  attend  a  session  ofschool 
i^r.  It  is  i)roposed  to  grade  the  school  anew,  forming  8  grades  only,  under  4  instruct- 
h  securing  3  hours  of  schooling  each  day.  In  the  mtervals  of  school  the  boys  aro 
iployed  in  chair  caning,  tailoniig,  shoemaking,  farm  and  garden  work,  ancl  such 
beroccnpations  as  will  make  them  useful  and  train  them  to  habits  of  industry  and 
pacity  for  self  support. — (Report  for  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
Id  December  26,  27,  and  28,  1877.  The  address  of  welcojae  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
'^  president  of  the  Indianapolis  school  bonnl.  His  remarks  were  responded  to  by 
f- W.  H.  "Wiley,  the  retiring  president,  who  then  introduced  his  successor,  Rev.  J.  H. 
*rtin,  of  Franklin.  He  took  for  his  topic  "Moral  culture  in  the  school  room,"  and 
W  he  would  have  all  science,  whether  physical,  moral,  or  intellectual,  taught  in  most 
tunate  connection  with  the  13ible. 

A.  paper  was  read  on  "Science  in  elementary  schools''  by  A.  "W.  Brayton,  superin- 
ident  of  the  department  of  natural  science  in  the  Indianapolis  schools,  and  Joseph 
^we,  president  of  Earlham  College,  followed  with  remarks  on  the  same  subject.  B. 
Bort,  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Enthusiasm  for 
jgiish,"  which,  by  voto  of  the  association,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Indiana 
wl  Journal.  I^resident  Tuttle,  of  Wabash  College,  opened  the  discussion,  stating 
*  approval  of  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  better  and  more  thorough  appreciation 
drtudy  of  English  literature.  Temple  H.  Dunn,  of  Fort  Wayne,  presented  a  paper 
titled  "  How  to  deal  with  slow  pupils  in  graded  schools,"  which  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
0.  Boone,  of  Frankfort.,  and  Mr.  H.  B.  Jacobs,  of  New  Albany.  Superintendent  M. 
w,  of  Auburn,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Educate  a  boy  and  he  won't  work."  He  said 
*Hy  boys  become  idle  not  because  they  are  educated,  but  rather  because  they  know  so 
*»  as  to  be  incomi)et«nt  for  the  higher  kinds  of  emi)loymeut,  and  that  the  cure  for 
•«ae88  is  to  make  the  public  schools  more  eificient.  President  W.  T.  Stott,  of  Frank- 
^  College,  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  and  President  White,  of  Purdue  University,  discussed 
i* paper.  Mr.  Smart  thought  it  possible  to  educate  a  man  so  that  he  will  not  work; 
*t  Of  the  dignity  of  honest  labor  be  taught  he  will  work.  President  White  said  "the 
jjwy  of  civilization  refutes  the  assertion  that  education  unfits  a  boy  for  manual  labor. 
Jj, laost  industrious  people  in  everj'  nation  are  the  educated.  Our  system  may  be  im- 
^™Wxt,  but,  with  all  its  defects,  it  is  having  a  beneficial  effect.  *'  *  *  Educate  a 
^le  and  they  will  work  with  their  hands  and  their  brains." 

*tt  the  evening  Dr.  George  A.  Chase,  of  Louisville,  delivered  the  annual  address  of 
J^  MBociation,  on  "The  public  school  teacher."    Ho  said  tliat  NvYiBAi  \^Ci  «^^\ATa. 
•Wamost  is  the  educated,  well  equipped  teacher,  who  thoxongl^  "kno\^%  Wift  «»^V^^ 
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ho  treats  of;  that  ho  Hhonld  havo  solf  coutrol)  sound  bodily  health,  take  invigorak- 
in^  exercise  iu  the  sun  oud  uir,  aud  sleep  at  })rox)er  times,  to  keep  himself  in  tiie  beis 
couditiou  for  his  work. 

The  other  papers  and  addresses  presented  were :  "  IIow  to  eeonomizo  time  in  im- 
graded  schools,"  by  T.  D.  Tharp,  superintendent  of  schools,  Grant  County;  '*GrnWi 
method  in  uuuibcrs,"  by  a  teacher  iu  one  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  Miss  Kath  Mor- 
ris, which,  with  the  illustrations  offered,  seems  to  havo  awakene<l  much  enthasiaBm; 
"  The  relation  of  public  libraries  to  tho  schools,"  by  Mrs.  Sarah  A.  Oren,  of  Prndne 
University;  *' Temperance,"  by  Mrs.  Governor  Wallace;  "Dr.  Arnold  of  Rngby  u 
an  educator,"  by  Dr.  Kogers,  of  Asbury  University ;  "  Horace  Mann  as  an  cdncator,'* 
by  Prof.  A.  K.  Benton,  LL,  D.,  of  Butler  University;  and  **Tho  Russian  system  of  hh 
dustrial  ait  education  as  applied  at  the  Massacliusetts  Institute  of  Teclmology,"  hf 
Dr.  J.  D.  Kunkle.  president  of  that  institute. 

Tho  editor  of  tlie  School  Journal  says :  *'  Tho  meeting  was  among  the  best  that  lane 
occiured.  Tho  attcudaneo  was  quite  hirge,  reaching  SB4^  and  there  was  not  A£ulan 
on  the  progi*aiunie.  The  only  absent  pei-son  appointed  to  duty  sent  in  his  paper,  nid 
it  was  read.  The  programme  was  an  improvement  upon  former  ones  in  that  it  tru 
not  so  much  crowded.  There  is,  however,  nearly  a  unanimous  sentiment  in  the  aBHH 
elation  in  favor  of  limiting  the  time  occupied  by  each  paper  to  30  minutes  or  leas.'^ 
(Indiana  School  Journal,  February,  1878.) 

MEETIKQ  OF  COUNTY  BUPEMXTENDENTS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  county  sui)erintendents,  held  in  Indianapolis,  June  26, 27, 1877, 
was  the  largest,  with  one  exception,  ever  held  iu  the  State,  57  counties  l)eing  rcjjre- 
seuted.  Auioug  the  subjects  before  the  meeting  were :  **  The  best  mode  of  coirecoDg 
mistakes  when  observed  bv  sui)erintendent8,"  **The  kind  of  work  to  be  doue  in  town- 
ship institutes  and  the  objects  to  be  gained,"  **The  county  superintendent  ia  the 
township  institute,"  **The  province  of  the  county  board  of  education,"  "How  to 
conduct  examin<ati(mSf"  and  **How  to  eon<luct  teachers'  uistitutes." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  wen?  the  following:  **That  the  pay  of  teachen 
should  be  in  proportion  to  their  qualilications  and  tho  size  and  requiix-meDts  of  tha 
school;"  **that  county  boards  should  adopt  a  crourse  of  study  and  rules  fortherego- 
lation  of  tho  district  schools  of  the  county; "  and  **that  conntrj*  districts  should  have 
at  least  six  months  of  school  each  yeai*." —  (Indiana  School  Journal.) 

COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

Twenty-four  collegians,  representing  9  of  the  colleges  of  the  Stat<?>,  met  on  Thnrsday, 
Decenibtvr  iJ7,  during  tho  sessions  of  tho  State  Teachers*  Association.  Presidcut  Alex- 
ander M.irt  in,  of  Asbury  Univewity,  i)reHided.  After  a  full  interchange  of  opinion;  I't 
was  resolved  at  a  second  meeting  to  organize  a  separate  association  iu  connt^ction  with 
the  general  association,  the  annual  sessions  to  be  held  at  the  place  and  on  tlie  day 
preceding  the  aimual  meeting  of  tho  last  named  association. — (Indiana  School  Jou^ 
ual,  February',  1878.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROP.  EDMUND  OTIS  HOVEY,  D.  D. 

This  gentleman^  Rose  professor  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  Wabash  College,  Indiana, 
died  at  his  home  in  Crawfonlsville,  March  (»,  1677.    Horn  at  East  Hanover,  X.  H.,  J^S 
15,  1801,  he  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  fatlier^s  farm,  and  did  not  begin  his  studies  wff 
collego  till  ho  was  21.     Entering  tho  freshman  class  at  Dartmouth  in  the  sprio^ 
of  1825,  ho  was  graduated  in  1828,  and  entered  the  theological  seminary  at  Ando^j^ 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year.    Completing  its  3  years*  coui*so  and  grailnated  in  1831j  M 
was  sent  by  the  American  Homo  Missionarj^  Society  to  preach  in  the  Wabash  countiyi 
Indiana,  as  an  evangelist.    In  connection  with  four  fellow  missionaries  in  that  i^^ 
he  aided  in  laying  tlie  foundations  of  Wabash  College,  in  1832-'33;  became  a^ntfor'* 
in  1834,  securinj^  its  first  president  and  $24,000 ;  in  tho  same  year  ho  was  appoiuted  g^ 
feasor  of  rhetoric  in  it ;  made  proft»ssor  of  chemistry*,  mineralogy,  and  geoiogj-,  m  1^ 
he  thenceforward  continued  in  connection  with  it  till  his  death.    For  2<)  years  a^ 
added  to  his  labors  as  professor  the  treasurership  of  the  college,  did  much  for  tbo  uo- 
l»rovement  of  its  buildings  and  grounds,  and  industriously  collected  for  it  a  cabiu^^^ 
which  he  made  of  great  interest  and  value.    In  such  useful  labors  tho  quiet  evening® 
his  days  was  spent,  and  in  1869  came  the  degree  of  D.  D.  froui  Dartm<)uth  to  brigW*^^ 
with  its  well  earned  honor  the  later  life  of  him  who  had  i)robably  done  more  than  oX^ 
other  one  man  to  establish  and  build  up  into  penuanence  the  college  with  which JP^ 
was  connecte<l. — (Origin  and  Growth  of  Wabasli  College,  by  President  Tuttle;  fancra* 
discourse  by  tho  same;  Christian  Union  of  April  4, 1877.) 

PROF.  JOIIX  O.  nOPKIl^S,  A.  M. 

On  tho  momiufr  of  October  10, 1877,  Professor  Hopkins  went  buoyantly  to  tho  b**^ 
of  Butler  University  J  iu  which  he  held  the  c\ia\i  oIl  Ot\i<i\sL,«i.M(3k.\vhil<i  ia  convcrsatio** 
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I  the  president  began  to  complain  of  loss  of  sight,  then  of  vertigo,  and,  sinking  soon 
Trhat  appeared  a  faMiting  fit,  gently  and  without  any  apparent  death  straggle 
ed  away.  This  sndden  death,  at  the  a^o  of  38,  was  probably  the  rcsnlt  of  heart 
ue,  from  which  his  father,  Hon.  Milton  1).  Hopkins,  late  superintendent  of  public 
rnetion  in  Indiana,  had  suffered  before  him. 

Oder  the  training^  of  this  excellent  father,  Professor  Hopkins  early  songht  all  avail- 
lOpportunitles  for  the  best  mental  and  moral  culture  j  he  studied  at  Ladoga  Academy, 
Wabash  College,  at  the  Northwestern  Christian  University,  and  iiually  at  the  Ken- 
qr  University,  where  he  was  ^aduated  with  honor  in  June,  1871.  Engaging  at 
)  in  the  work  o^  education,  he  uecame  vice  president  of  Howard  College,  Kokomo, 
.,  which  his  father  had  founded  in  the  early  portion  of  the  year  1870  and  from  which 
lad  passed  to  the  superintendcucy  of  public  instruction  in  the  spriuj^  of  1871.  But 
cairying  on  of  such  an  iustitution  after  its  foimder  had  forsaken  it  luvolved  great 
Mr  and  responsibility,  and  in  1872  the  offer  of  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  Northwest- 
Christian  Univeiuity  (now  Butler  University),  at  Irvington,  Indiana,  temi^ted  the 
ng  vice  president  away.  Entering  heartily  into  the  work  in  his  new  Held,  he  strove 
ecore,  alike  in  himself  and  in  his  students,  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  beautiful 
{aage  he  was  set  to  teach.  Ho  succeeded  so  well  in  the  endeavor  and  made  such 
zress  in  the  live  years  of  his  professorship  as  to  indicate  that  if  his  life  had  been 
longed  he  would  have  made  himself  a  considerable  name  in  this  line ;  but  he  died 
OBt  on  the  threshold  of  the  labors  ho  had  undertaken. — (Memorial  notice  by  Prof. 
S.  Benton,  in  the  Indiana  School  Journal  for  November^  1877^  and  letter  from  Pro- 
XV  Benton.) 

CHAUXCET  nOSE,  ESQ. 

Ids  gentleman,  whose  death,  August  13, 1877,  is  among  the  records  of  the  year,  was 
inently  a  friend  of  education.  Among  the  educationaldonations  made  by  him  dur- 
hlB  lifetime  were  $a000  to  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  for  its  library ;  $60,000 
iTabash  University,  for  the  endowment  of  2  professorships ;  and  $450,000,  to  establish 
I  endow  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Terre  Haute,  his  place  of  residence.  His 
ifttions  to  benevolent  causes  were  equally  generous.  But,  while  his  gifts  were 
ilded  in  the  ncws]|)aper8  and  noised  abroad  by  men,  his  whole  life  was,  in  its  quiet 
deg^,  an  excmplitication  of  the  rule  "  Let  not  thy  lefb  hand  know  what  thy  right 
id  docth."  By  the  terms  of  his  will,  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  name  of 
ich  was  given  it  by  others  and  not  by  himself,  is  his  residuary  legatee,  and  it  is 
Jed  will  receive  a  considerable  addition  to  the  large  endowment  mentioned. —  (Indi- 
i  SchoolJoumal,  September,  1877.) 
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IOWA. 

STATljSTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-7C 


,    1876-77. 


Increase 


Deoieai 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (5-21)  • .. 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  attendance 

Attendance  in  x^rivato  schools 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


District  townships 

Independent  districts 

Subdistricts 

Ungraded  schools 

Gnuled  schools 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Private  schools 

Public  school-houses 

Value  of  these 

Value  of  apparatus 

Volumes  in  school  libraries 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Niunber  of  female  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  . . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women  . 
Teachers  in  private  schools 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Wliole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  exiieuditure  for  i^ublic  schools 

EXPENDITITRE  PER  CAPITA — 


55.3,920 

398,825 

229, 315 

12,856 


1,099 

2, 93;^ 

7,017 

9, 454 

405 

136. 40 

120 

9,908 

S9, 375,  833 

140, 892 

17, 122 


6,830 

12, 222 

a$37  37 

28  09 

463 


$5, 387, 524 

4,288,582 


Of  school  population . 
Of  eni'ohnent 


Of  average  attendance . 


567,859 

421, 163 

251, 372 

12,383 


1,086 

3,138 

7, 015 

9,948 

476 

145.  40 

127 

10,296 

$9, 044,  973 

159, 216 

17,329 


7,348 
12, 518 
$34  88 

28  69 
471 


$5, 349,  029 
5, 197, 426 


$7  90 
10  67 
17  87 


13,939 
22,338 
22, 057 


205 


494 

71 

9 

1 

388 


§18, 324 
207 


518 
290 


$0  60 
8 


$908,844 


e 


t 


9330,806 


*8< 


»38,4 


a  locorroctly  returned  last  jear  as  147.27. 

(From  printed  report  of  Hon.  C.  W.  von  Coelln  for  tlie  years  1875-76  and  iBSt^ 
and  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  same  yeai-s.  The  items  of  income  ' 
expenditure  are  from  the  latter.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  supervision  of  all  county  superintendents  and  of  all  the  common  schools  of ' 
Stiite,  there  is  a  State  auperiutendent  of  imhlic  instruction,  chosen  by  the  peoi)le  C^ 
two  years. 

For  government  of  the  State  university,  and  thus  exerting  some  influence  on  aec^ 
ary  and  sui)erior  instruction  generally,  there  is  a  hoard  of  rcqcnta  chosen  by  the  I^ 
JatarCf  composed  of  the  governor,  State  superintendent,  anil  ]ircsident  or  tlio  S^ 
nniversity,  ex  oQiciis,  witJi  one  person  from  eac\i  coTagccaaloual  district. 
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LOCAL. 

^r  8ax>erviBion  of  public  schools  in  coanties,  county  Bttpcrintendents  of  public  instrttc- 

^  elected  every  two  years. ^    Women  arc  eligible  to  all  school  oiBces. 

''or  Uie  care  of  schools  in  townships,  which  are  the  ideal  school  districts,  a  hoard  of 

90tars,  of  at  least  3  members,  elected  annually  for  the  township  if  undivided  into 

idistricts;  if  divided  into  those,  composccl  of  a  subdircctor  £rom  each  subdistrict, 

th  one  for  the  township  at  large  in  case  there  are  only  two. 

Tor  independent  districts,  composed  of  towns  with  800  to  500  inhabitants,  boards  of 

ectors  of  3  members ;  with  500  or  more,  of  G  members.    Each  board  of  directors 

ots  a  president  of  its  own  number,  with  a  secretary  and  a  treasunjr,  who  may  bo  of 

kt  number  in  the  smaller  independent  districts. — (School  law,  1670.) 

ELEMENTAKY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITIOX. 

Saperintendent  von  Coelln,  at  the  beginning  of  his  report,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
ore  is  reason  for  encouragement  as  to  the  general  condition  of  the  school  system,  and 
examination  of  the  reports  of  county  superintendents  to  him  shows  much  ground  for 
at  opinion. 

The  number  of  good  school-houses  furnished  with  patent  desks,  and  sometimes  with 
easantly  ornamented  grounds,  appears  to  bo  steacbly  increasing.  A  suiuirintendent 
one  of  the  average  counties  writes:  "Many  of  the  school-houses  aro  ornaments  to 
le  neighborhoods  in  which  they  are  situated;  trees  and  shrubbery  are  planted  and  the 
itiie  surrounding  made  attractive.  Six  new  houses  havo  been  erected  during  the 
)ar,  all  comfortable  and  convenient.''  Though  notices  of  this  kind  are  not  invariable, 
uy  are  frequent  in.  the  rex>ortH. 

Konnal  institutes  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  seem  to  have  been  very  gen- 
ally  held  and  numerously  attended.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  eftects  of 
lese  upon  the  teachers  aro  spoken  of  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  these  eftects  are 
%tty  suro  to  be  increased  by  a  course  of  study  now  marked  out  for  all  tho  institutes. 
In  several  counties  voluntary  associations  of  teachers  have  been  formed  for  discussion 
'  studies,  methods  of  discipline  and  management,  a^d  these  associations^  holding 
eetiugs  additional  to  the  institutes,  have  aided  the  good  work  which  tho  institutes 
kve  commenced.  In  Keokuk  County,  such  meetings  were  held  monthly  in  nearly 
ery  township,  and  in  this  and  in  at  least  three  other  counties  library  associations 
ew  out  of  tbo  meetings  of  the  teachers,  the  need  of  larger  and  moro  varied  reading 
pearing  and  being  reaiized  as  various  school  questions  were  discussed. 

THE  TEXT  BOOK  QUESTION. 

rhe  subject  of  the  heavy  cost  of  text  books,  in  copnection  with  the  firquent  change 
them,  is  discussed  by  tho  superintendent  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  other 
^t«iu,  and  his  opinion  is  given  apainst  tho  adoption  of  a  system  of  Stato  uniformity. 
'  aays  that  there  should  ue  unilormity  of  books  in  the  samo  school,  and,  if  possible, 
the  towmdiip,  and  for  this  the  law  intends  to  provide;  but  it  fails  to  eommaml 
Mxls  of  directors  to  adopt  a  series  of  text  books,  and  therefore  changes  are  made 
teachers  aud  subdiroctors  to  suit  themselves.  This,  he  thinks,  should  be  remedied 
^  provision  of  law  requiring  an  authoritative  adoption  of  text  books  by  boards  of 
Actors.  It  is  agreed  that  the  books  should  be  furnished  to  the  pupils  at  less  cost 
^U  they  now  are,  and  a  law  is  favored  similar  to  the  AVisconsin  law  on  this  subject, 
'ttiittiu^  the  x)urchase  of  text  books  by  townships,  the  books  to  be  loaned  or  other- 
*o  fumishe<l  to  pupils  imdcr  such  conditions  as  mav  bo  proscribed  by  the  school 
t^liorities.  Scholars  might  be  charged  enough  for  the  loan  of  books  to  reimburse  the 
trict,  aud  they  might  bo  made  to  i)ay  for  all  Avantonly  destroyed.  There  aro,  how- 
^r,  certain  classes  of  scholars  who  absent  tliomselvos  from  school  chiefly  because 
^y  are  too  poor  to  buy  books  or  pay  for  tho  loan  of  them,  and,  if  the  masses  are  to 
.©clucatcd,  such  children  must  be  furnished  books  at  the  expense  of  the  public — 
fcoxmial  report,  187i>-77.) 

COMPULSORY   EDUCATION. 

^^  discussing  this  question,  the  superintendent  begins  with  the  proposition  that  the 
5ht  of  the  State  to  tax  a  person  for  the  education  of  other  peoplo^s  children  implies 
®  tight  of  the  taxpayer  to  demand  tho  education  of  those  cliildren.  llo  thinks  that 
^^^pulsory  laws  a  mistake  has  been  made  iu  not  rocognizinj^the  difference  between 
'^pulsory  education  and  compulsory  attendance  at  school.  The  State  not  only  has 
^  'ight,  but  it  is  its  duty,  to  require  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  in  all  tho  chil- 
*^  who  live  within  its  borders.    To  accomi)lish  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  comjiel 

iJ^AT  eoanty  with  *J,000  or  more  iDhabitantu,  choosing  to  have  a  county  high  school,  may  al«o  q>^qq«« 
^2?^S"f  t  tmetMt  of  said  school,  one-third  to  be  changed  each  year  at  the  issn«ta\  Q\^\iou.— V^'^nn^ 
■*»  1818.) 
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tbc  attendance  at  school,  bat  this  should  bo  done  only  when  it  is  clear  that  the  edu- 
cation  of  the  child  is  neglected  at  home,  and  then  only  long  enough  to  secure  that 
limited  knowledge  which  the  State  h;^  a  right  to  demand,  inclnrung,  the  snperin- 
tendent  thinks,  scarcely  anything  except  reading,  writing,  and  the  fumlamentAl  roles 
of  arithmetic.  He  believes  that  nearly  all  the  children  ot  this  State  between  the  ages 
of  8  and  10  living  in  the  rural  districts  attend  school  some  XMrtiou  of  the  y«ftr,  and 
that,  therefore,  no  ur";cnt  necessity  exists  for  a  compulsory  law.  In  towns  aiid  cities 
there  is  a  class  of  childron  who  are  growing  up  wholly  without  proper  trainins;  but 
fbr  these  ho  would  have  reformatory  or  industrial  schools  established. — (KoporL 
1875-77.) 

IMMATUniTY  OP  TEACHEKS. 

Superintendent  von  Coelln  says  that  it  has  been  customary  to  employ  girls  of  14 
and  15  and  boys  of  about  the  same  a^j^e  to  teach  schools,  and  that  this  has  been  done 
more  particularly  by  subdircctors  in  cngagiug  relatives;  he  Ihereforo  issued  instruc- 
tions to  county  supcrlntcndcntH,  partly  at  their  request,  forbidding  the  granting  of 
ceililicates  to  young  women  of  less  than  17  and  to  young  men  of  less  than  19  years  of 
age.  Ho  suggests  that  the  legislature  enforce  this  rule  by  enactment,  advancing  the 
age  one  year,  making  it  18  and  20,  and  prohibiting  subdircctors  from  employing  rela- 
tives by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  third  degice. —  (Biennial  rejwrt,  1875-77.) 

KINDERGARTEN   TRAINING. 

One  Kindergarten  only,  situated  at  Cedar  Rapids,  reports  itself  for  1877,  liavlng  a 
principal,  assistiint  priucipal,  ami  three  other  teachers,  with  40  children  in  attendance, 
3  to  8  years  old,  who  are  kept  uudcr  iustniction  3  hours  of  each  school  day  for  40  weoks 
in  the  year.  The  children  are  trained  in  the  use  of  Frobel's  gifts  and  the  practicoof  his 
occupations,  with  calisthenics  und  games  as  taught  by  Mi's.  Kraus-lkBlte,  their  exe^ 
cises  being  aided  and  regulated  by  the  music  of  a  piano. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

By  law,  cities  and  towns  containing  not  less  than  300  inhabitants  may,  with  the  eon- 
sent  of  tho  district  townsliips  with  which  they  have  l>een  connected,  be  constituted 
independent  school  districts.  These  elect  boards  of  3  directors,  when  their  popnhitlon 
is  under  500 ;  boanls  of  G,  when  the  population  is  500  or  more.  Each  boanl  of  (urectois 
chooses  a  president  of  its  own  nmnber,  and  a  secretary  ond  treasurer,  who  may  ^5 
that  number  in  the  smaller  boards,  but  not  in  tho  larger  oues^  In  cities  a  superintdJ^" 
ent  often  becomes  the  executive  officer  of  tho  board. — (School  laws,  1876.) 

STATISTICS. 


City. 


BnrliDfi:toD 

Davenport 

Bubuqae , 

Keokuk 

Ottnmwa 

"WcAt  Dos  Moinos 


Pcimlation 


Children 
of  Bchool 


(estimated).  .^^,5-21. 


2?,  000 
30.000 
S5,000 
15.000 
10,500 
14.000 


5,9C3 


&.347 
5,73*2 
S.409 
3,59-2 


Enrol- 
mont. 


aT356 
4,710 
3,879 

&-2,500 
1.490 

el,  955 


AverajEo 
attend- 
ance. 


2,003 
3,^21)9 
8,488 
2,100 
072 
1,309 


Teach- 
ers. 


71 
94 
72 
52 
26 
36 


a  Besides  1,000  in  private  and  chnrch  ncbools.  b  Degides  500  in  private  and  church  schootB- 

0  Besides  400  in  private  and  church  schools. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARft. 

Burlinfftcn  rei)ort8  10  school  buildiugs,  with  61  school  and  12  recitation  rooms;  »^*f2 
school,  city  normal  school,  apparently  3  eveuinp:  schools,  and  25  private  or  parocl^^ 
schools ;  but  makes  no  speciiic  designation  of  tho  number  of  teachers  and  pupilB  ^^ 
these,  except  the  last.  -^ 

Davenport  returns  11  school  buildings,  with  70  rooms,  19  of  them  for  recitation.  ^ 
German ;  high  school  or  schools,  city  normal  school,  and  2  evening  schools,  the  ^*^[r 
school  enrolment  being  248 ;  that  of  the  normal  school,  22 ;  that  in  the  evening  schoo'^ 
236.  Special  teachers  of  drawing,  penmanship,  and  German  are  employed.  TbefO  ^ 
no  not«  of  jtrivate  or  jiarochial  schools.  * 

DubuquCf  in  a  printed  report,  indicates  the  existence  of  8  graded  and  2  nngr^a^ 
schools,  the  grading  of  the  former  extending  up  through  16  primary,  secondary, JU*^ 
grammar  school  classes  to  a  high  school,  which  has  a  business  course  of  2  years,  ^'^jjjP 
classical  and  Latin  scientific  courses  of  4  years  each.    Enrolment  in  liigh  eohool,  1^ 
Of  tho  72  tencbers  employed  by  the  board,  3  are  special  toachera  of  German  and  ao 
were  txlucated  in  tho  public  schools  of  tho  cit^ .  { 
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nikuJc  makes  written  return  of  2,500  sittings  for  stndy,  Trith  indication  of  the  exists 
of  primary,  grammar,  and  liign  school  grades,  and  of  the  employment  of  special 
hers  of  penmanship  and  vocal  mnsic,  but  does  not  designate  the  nomher  of  school 
lings  and  school  ix>oms  or  the  enrolment  in  the  -various  departments. 
tvmwa,  in  a  printed  report,  shows  3  school  buildings,  witli  apparently  23  rooms, 
schools  divided  into  8  grades  below  the  high  school,  in  which  last  the  course  is  of 
9XS  and  the  enrolment  62  for  the  year. 

est  Des  Moines  reports  4  school  buildings,  with  38  rooms^  of  a  seating  capacity  of 
)j  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  grades;  146  pupils  in  the  high  scnool.  A 
incate  given  by  the  State  superintendent  and  two  other  members  of  an  examining 
(nitteo  attesting  the  thorough  training  afforded  iii  the  high  school  is  mentioned. 

TRADONa  OF  TEACHERS. 

KORMAL  SCnOOLS. 

wa  State  N&rmal  Schoolf  at  Cedar  Falls,  presents  in  its  first  annual  catalogue  for 
-^  three  courses  of  study :  (1)  an  elementary  course  of  2  years  for  such  as  propose 
lach  in  any  of  the  schools  below  the  high  school ;  (2)  a  didactic  course  of  3  years, 
nt  to  prepare  for  high  school  teaching;  (3)  a  scientific  course  of  4  years,  qualify- 
hr  any  i>osition  in  connection  with  tne  schools.  Thus  far,  students  seem  to  have 
red  for  only  the  lowest  of  these  three  courses,  the  catalogue  showing  155  in  its  two 
tee^  105  of  them  young  ladies.^  The  number  of  resident  instructors  is  4,  besides 
pnncipal.  Drawing  and  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are  taught,  the  two  ^ 
ter  without  charge,  as  a  portion  of  the  course  in  which  tuition  is  free ;  the  last  at  a 
ge  of  $12  for  twenty  lessons  on  the  piano  and  orcan. 

istem  Iowa  Normal  School j  Grandview,  not  under  State  control,  has  (1)  an  ele- 
tary  nonual  course,  which,  its  catalogue  for  1870-77  says,  "  persons  having  a  good 
irl^gc  of  the  common  branches  and  a  few  of  the  higher  will  be  able  to  complete 
le  year;"  and  (2^  an  "advanced"  normal  course,  supplementary  to  the  former,  the 
»  required  for  wnich  is  not  distinctly  given,  but  seems  to  extend  to  two  years. 
re  are  also  scientific  and  business  courses,  with  a  department  of  music.  Resident 
mctors,  5;  non-resident,  6;  normal  students,  120,  equally  divided  in  respect  to 

other  students,  30.  Here,  too,  drawing  and  music  are  taught,  and.  according  to  a 
m  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  there  is  a  chemical  laboratory  witn  apparatus  for 
teating  physics. 

the  report  of  the  Statue  superintendent  appear  two  other  institutions,  the  Sotiihem 
I  Normal  and  Scientifio  Institute,  Bloomfiold,  Davis  County,  and  Troy  Normal  and 
9ioal  Institute,  Troy,  in  the  same  county.  The  former  reported  to  the  State  super- 
ident  6  instructors  and  200  pupils,  without  classification  of  the  normal  students. 
latter  made  no  repprt. 

tjf  normal  schools,  as  before  stated,  apx>ear  in  connection  with  the  city  school  sys- 
i  of  Burlington  and  Davenport,  the  latter  having  22  pupils. 

OniER  NORMAL  TRAIXINO. 

chair  of  didactics,  in  connection  with  the  State  Uriiversity  at  Iowa  City,  is  meant 
^are  for  advanced  schools  those  senior  students  who  intend  to  become  teachers, 
also  such  special  students  as  may  be  qualified  to  be  clansed  with  them.  The 
ber  under  iustruction  in  1876^77  was  22 ;  graduates,  4,  aU  engaged  in  teaching. — 
urn  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

^rmal  or  teachen^  courses,  generally  of  2  to  4  years  each,  are  announced  in  the  cata- 
es  of  Algona  College,  Algona ;  Amity  College,  College  Springs ;  Cornell  College, 
Dt  Vemoh ;  lowaWesleyan  University,  Mount  JPleasant ;  Oskaloosa  College.  Oska- 
t;  Penu  College,  at  the  same  place;  Parsons  College,  Fairfie<ld;  Tabor  College, 
>r,  and  Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette.  Whittier  College,  Salem,  sends  return 
le,  with  4  iustmctors  and  34  nonual  students.  Iowa  College,  Grinuell,  proposes 
to  establish  such  a  course,  and  with  a  view  to  this  is  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
»wment  of  a  professorship  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
*rmal  institutes,  which  are  substantially  short  tnuuiug  schools  for  teachers  and 
.  as  desire  to  teach,  are  required  by  law  to  be  hold  annuallv  in  each  county  by  tho 
ity  superintendent,  with  such  aid  as  may  be  necessary.  The  State  superintendent 
mB  as  many  of  these  institutes  as  due  attention  to  his  other  duties  will  permit, 
assists  iu  the  iustruction  and  management  of  them.  The  expense  of  the  institutes 
iHrayed  by  a  fee  of  $1  on  every  teacher's  certificate  issued  and  a  registration  fee  of 
XfBi  each  iierson  attending,  with  such  additional  siun  as  may  be  appropriated  by 
board  of  snpervisors  in  the  county  in  which  tho  iustitute  is  held.*    The  sessions 

^  —     -    —    -        -  

later  retnrn  to  the  Bnreaa  of  Edncatlon  gives  the  nnmber  of  normal  stadenU  as  139;  other  sta« 
1, 19w    This  ie  probably  for  the  fall  term. 

f  the  older  law,  apparently  not  repealed  in  this  respect.  $50  from  the  State  tieacvt^  «x«  ti\wk  v^^- 
Cwmcb  inittitn tea  wherever  the  county  snperintondent  can  give  xeaaoiii^\A  Mivosttiic^  N^^'oX  Xk^ 
I  flO  teachers  desire  to  susomble  for  inatitute  iustruction.—  ^Codo  ot  iCn^> 
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are  from  one  to  six  woeks.    An  excellent  coarse  of  instruction  for  them  is  given  in  the 
State  i*6port. 

In  1875-7C  there  were  98  snch.  institntes ;  1876-'77,  one  more.  Attendance  on  the 
former,  9,548;  on  the  latter,  11,929. —  (Appendix  to  report.) 

NEW  EDUCATIOXAL  JOURNAL. 

Portly  ''  to  show  what  should  be  taught  in  the  schools,  htnc  it  should  he  t-aught,  and 
iiow  the  school  may  be  made  so  interesting  that  oven  the  dullest  boy  or  girimay  be 
stirred  to  higher  aims,"  a  new  school  journal,  called  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly,  was 
started  by  W.  J.  Shoup  &  Co.,  of  Dubuque,  August,  1877,  and  has  since  continned 
to  fill  efficiently  the  place  vacated  at  the  close  of  1876  by  The  Common  School.  The  new 
paper,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  superintendent  as  his  medium  of  official 
publication,  contains  much  imx>ortant  matter  from  his  pen. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  public  graded  schools  in  1876  was  405 ;  in  1877  it  was  476.  In  89  of 
these  schools  some  foreign  language  is  tauglit,  viz,  German  in  45,  Latin  in  70,  Greek 
in  11,  and  French  in  3,  but  the  numuer  of  pupils  engaged  in  such  studies  is  not  given.' 

A  course  of  study  for  these  graded  schools  aud  others  that  may  adopt  a  graded 
system  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  association  of  principals  and  city 
superintendents,  and  is  given  in  Superintendent  von  Coellu's  report.    It  provides  for 
a  four  years'  high  school  course  beyond  the  eight  years  of  i)rimary  and  grammsr 
school,  and  includes  Latin  aud  Geruian,  with  mathematics,  natui-al  sciences,  £ngliBh 
grammar  and  analysis,  American  aud  English  literature,  composition  and  rhetoric, 
l^eueral  history,  civil  government,  aud  mental  philosophy.    It  admits  of  separation 
into  two  courses,  English  and  preparatory',  and  the  effort' has  been  to  have  each  year 
complete  within  itself,  thus  making  it  jiosHible  for  any  board  to  adopt  one.  two,  or 
more  years  for  its  high  school  course,  it  being  thought  that  most  cannot  juoicioodf 
undei-take  more  than  three  years  and  that  many  should  limit  their  course  to  two.   A 
4  years'  course  is  recommended  only  for  cities  having  more  than  6,000  inhabitantB.-~ 
(Report  for  1876  and  1877;. ) 

The  superintendent  of  Guthrie  County  reports  a  county  high  school,  with  .SS  pipil* 
enrolled  and  au  average  attendance  oi'  51.  In  the  cities  of  Davenport,  Dubuque, 
Ottumwa,  and  West  Dcs  Moines  the  high  school  enrolment  reported  aggregated  59d. 
Burlington  and  Keokuk  had  hij^h  sclioms,  but  did  not  report  the  enrolment  in  tbem. 

For  niU  statistics  of  these  cities,  see  Table  II  of  the  appendix,  and  its  summaxy  in 
the  Commissioner's  Report  xirecediug. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Selecting  from  a  list  of  "academies  and  other  private  schools"  given  bySuperi^^" 
tendent  von  Coelln  60  whoso  statistics  aud  titles  seem  to  indicate  some  sort  of  ^^^^ 
demic  character,  we  find  in  them  a  rei>ort  of  2ii3  teachers,  with  5,171  x>upils,  but  ^^® 
classification  of  these  either  as  to  the  studies  engaged  in  or  the  extent  to  which  th.^^* 
are  pursued. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools^  prepaiatcr 
schools,  and  preparatory-  dei)artmenta,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  IX,  and  lor  summarS-' 
of  these  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Eij^hteen  universities  and  colleges  report  statistics  for  1877,  either  by  special  re 
or  prmted  catalogue.    All  except  one  admit  both  sexej). 

For  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Table  IX  of  the  api)endix,  and  a 
mary  of  this  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding 


These  embrace  instruction  in  English  language  and  literature;  ancient  and  mode^^ 
languages;  mathematics;  astronomy;  physical,  natural,  political,  and  moral  scien^^ 
and' didactics.    The  degrees  conferred  on  completion  of  the  academic  courses  arsA.  ^ 
and  rn.  b.  ^ 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  in  charge  of  Friends,  reports  collegiate,  preparatory,  nomH*^ 
and  commercial  departments ;  the  first  with  classical  and  scientific  courses,  each  '^ 
four  years. 

J  la  another  yeiir,  however,  statitUcs  whicb  bave  \Meii  Six  comxm  ot  caUftoUon  will  bo  artitobleb 
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miral  University,  Pella  (Baptist),  has  pTeparatoTy,  mnsical,  and  collegiate  dopart- 

ta;  the  last  with,  classical  and  scientific  courses,  each  covering  4  years. 

!io  courses  of  instruction  in  the  remaining  colleges  appear  to  ho  the  same  as  reported 

376. 

COLLEGES  TOR  WOMEN. 

isides  the  facilities  afforded  women  for  higher  instruction  in  colleges  open  to  hoth 
«,  the  Immaculate  Conception  Academy,  at  Davenport,  which  has  a  collegiate 
ter,  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of  women  in  the  higher  hranches. 
io,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  are  taught:  there  are  apparatus  for  the 
(tration  of  chemistry  and  physics,  a  cahinet  of  natural  history,  a  gymnasium,  and 
inuy  of  1,100  volumes. — (Ketum.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

•tatisticB  of  scientific  and  profossional  schools,  see  Tables  X-XllI  In  the  appendix,  and  somma- 

ries  of  these  in  the  Commissioner's  Keport  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFia 

ie  AyricuUural  College  of  Iowa  provides  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
hanical  engineering,  civil  eu^neeriug,  general  science  for  women,  and  normal 
ling,  besides  a  number  of  special  courses  made  up  from  the  foregoing, 
lie  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  State  University  provides  five  years  of  in- 
ction  in  this  and  related  branches.  One  of  the  years  is  preparatory;  the  others 
colle^ate ;  and  students,  upon  completing  the  course  satistactorily,  receive  the 
roe  ot  c.  B. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

rinvold  College  (Protestant  Episcopal),  lately  reopened,  has  a  department  of  theol- 
,  with  a  course  of  instruction  covering  3  years.  The  branches  to  receive  special 
lution  are  systematic  divinity,  apologetics,  biblical  exegesis,  ecclesiastical  history, 
rch  polity,  iiastoral  theology  and  homiletics,  liturgies,  and  canon  law. 
he  German  Theological  School  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  NoHhweat,  at  Dubuque, 
Is  a  return  from  which  it  appears  that  3  professors  and  instructors  were  engaged 
he  school.    The  number  of  students  is  not  given,  nor  is  the  extent  of  the  course  of 

ly. 

trman  College,  connected  with  the  Iowa  Wesleyan  University  and  designed  to  be 

theological  institution  of  the  German  Methodists  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 

a  theological  course  of  3  years,  in  which  3  students  were  engaged  during  the  year 

l-'T?. — (Catalogue.) 

le  Bible  Department  of  Oskaloosa  College  (Disciples)  reports  for  1877  an  attendance 

5  pupils,  taught  by  2  instructors.    The  course  of  study  covers  3  years. 

^ntrai  University  (Baptist)  and  Simpson  Centenary  College  (Methodist  Episcopal)  have 

see  in  theology  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  take  a  full  course. 

LEGAL. 

le  Law  Department  of  Iowa  State  University  reports  an  attendance  of  113  students, 
rhom  25  had  receiveiL  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  course  of  instruction 
trs  one  or  two  years,  at  the  option  of  the  student.  It  is  intended  to  embrace 
tranches  of  a  complete  legal  education,  so  far  as  is  practicable  within  the  time 
bted,  and  to  prepare  students  for  the  bar  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  special  atten- 
,  however,  being  given  to  the  subjects  most  likely  to  be  useful,  in  western  practice, 
le  Iowa  College  of  Law,  a  department  of  Simpson  Centenary  College,  had  20 
^ents  in  1877,  of  whom  6  had  received  .degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  course  of 
niction  embraces  the  whole  field  of  elementary  law  found  in  Blackstone,  Kent, 
Walker,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  completed  in  one  year,  beginning  in  Septem- 
and  ending  in  June. — (lietum  and  catalogue,  1877.) 

he  loica  Jl^lcyan  University  provides  what  appears  firom  the  range  of  subjects  em- 
^  to  be  a  fair  course  of  instruction  in  law,  but  the  number  of  years  in  the  course 
^t  given.    There  were  8  students  during  the  year  1876-'77. — (Catalogue.) 

MEDICAL. 

he  Medical  Department  of  the  State  University  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
M>.  at  Keokuk,  report  an  Attendance  respectively  of  85  and  230  students  in  1877. 
%i  attendance,  315;  number  of  (nraduates  in  1877,  128;  resident  and  non-resident 
liuetors  and  lecturers,  19.    The  5  years^  course  of  medical  instruction  reported  in 
State  university  comprises  two  full  courses'*  of  lectures;  but,  in  order  to  receive 
degree  of  m.  d.,  students  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  under 
*•  reputable  practitioner  3  years,  including  the  2  devoted  to  the  conr^ib  ol  Y<b<i,\.\«^'^. 
» Ciouege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  makes  the  same  reqwiiemeii^a,  "WV»  «K\srN^  ^ 
W  of  remntahle  and  regular  practice  of  medicine  to  be  accepted  aa  ixtl  e«vji»-'^^^^^ 
<meaf€he  coarsea  of  lectures.— (-Returns  and  catalogues.) 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  INSTITUTIONS. 

From  the  State  report  for  187,'>-'76  and  1876-77  we  take  the  following  statistics  of 
the  several  special  schools  under  Stat«  control  as  reported  for  1877 : 

State  CoUegefor  the  Blind,  at  Vinton,  12  instructors  and  102  x)upils;  State  Inetitution 
for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Conncil  Bluffs,  12  instructors  and  153  pui)ils;  State  Beform  School 
(for  boys),  Eldora,  3  instructors  and  188  pupils;  State  Heform  School  for  Girls,  Salem. 
5  instructors  and  50  pupils;  State  Soldiered  Orphans'  Home,  Davenport,  3  instmctors and 
180  pupils;  State  Amflum  for  Feeble-Minded  Children — an  addition  to  the  other  State 
schools  dating  from  September,  1875 — 3  instmctors  and  85  pupils. 

•>The  ordinary  branches  of  an  elementary  Enj^llBh  education  are  taught  in  all  these 
schools,  as  indicated  by  returns  from  them,  with  such  industrial  occupations  as  will 
promote  ^ood  health  and  aid  in  future  self  support;  while  to  the  blind  a  knowledge  of 
music  is  imparted  and  to  the  deaf-mutes  some  training  in  drawing,  with  a  view  to  the 
same  end.  In  the  State  Asylum  for  Feeble-Mindcd  Children  the  pleasant  methods  of 
the  Kindergarten  system  are  used  to  some  extent  to  arouse  the  dormant  intellect  and 
awaken  interest  in  the  studies  pursued. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  December  26,  27,  28,  1877. 

After  the  address  of  welcome  by  Mr.  Hormel  and  Superintendent  yon  Coelln|8  re- 
sponse to  it,  the  president  of  the  association,  Miss  P.  W.  Sudlow,  delivered  her  inaa- 
cural  address,  in  which  she  ably  discussed  various  topics  of  interest  to  educators,  riz, 
Kindergarten  instruction,  industrial  education,  the  increasing  defect  of  vision  in  school 
children  and  in  the  educated  classes  generally,  and  women  as  educators.  Following 
this  were  various  addresses  and  papers;  among  them  *' Normal  schools,  their  coonet 
of  study  and  degrees,"  ^*Politicsd  science,"  "The  metric  system,"  "DenominatioDal 
schools,"  "Moral  training  in  public  schools^"  "Normal  institutes,"  "Secondary  educa- 
tion and  preparation  for  college,"  "The  inductive  philosophy  in  its  application  to 
theology,"  "The  prominence  that  should  bo  ffiven  to  the  En^bsh  language  m  the  public 
schools,^'  and  "The  education  of  women,"  the  last  two  bemg  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Fickaid, 
of  Chicago. 

The  foUowin^,  among  other  resolutions,  were  passed:  One  in  favor  of  teaching sociiil 
and  political  science  in  the  public  schools  and  one  favoring  instruction  in  the  pduci- 
plcs  of  morals  as  well  as  in  scholarship. 

The  paper  on  "  Secondary  education  and  preparation  for  college,"  by  Prof  N.  C. 
Campbell,  sets  forth  that  the  educational  field  is  occupied  by  two  distinct  systems, 
based  on  widely  difiering  theories,  the  college  system  and  the  public  school  systemj 
and  that  our  educational  scheme  can  never  reach  its  full  usefulness  and  success  until 
these  two  features  are  harmonized  and  work  in  mutual  helpfulness ;  that  as  matt^ 
now  stand  the  high  school  graduate  is  unfitted  to  enter  college,  knowing  too  little  Latm 
and  Greek,  however  much  of  everything  else.  The  public  school  course,  it  is  *t**^ !} 
judiciously  selected  and-  arranged  to  produce  symmetrical  mental  development  snd 
practical  knowledge;  hence  it  would  seem  that  the  college  should  adjust  itscouiM 
somewhat  to  that  of  the  schools;  but,  s^  the  one  system  can  scarcely  be  expected^ 
come  the  whole  way  to  meet  the  other,  a  fair  compromise  should  bo  made  by  the  big» 
school  taking  some  of  the  natural  sciences,  literature,  an^  history  from  the  college^ 
and  teaching  a  little  more  T«atinj  with  one  year  of  Greek. — (Iowa  Normal  Monthly*) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  C.  W.  yoif  CoxLur,  Stats  superintendent  c/pubUe  inttruetUmt  JHs  ifoiiMt. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMABT. 


POPUULTION  ASD  ATTBKDAKOE. 


YoQtli  of  school  age  (5-21). 
Unrolled  in  public  schools.. 
Average  daily  attendance.. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


School  districts  in  the  State 

Beports  from  districts 

School-houses  for  public  schools 

Graded  schools  with  course  of  study. 

Average  term  of  school  in  days 

Pupils  in  private  elementary  schools. 
Teachers  in  such  schools 


TEACHERS  AUD  THEIR  PAT. 


Teachers  in  public  schools,  men 

Teachers  in  public  schools,  women 

Whole  nnml^r 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


1875-76. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

"Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools 

EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA— 


Of  school  population. . . 

Of  enrolment 

Of  average  attendance. 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  school  ftmd 

Fund,  including  part  not  now  avail- 
able. 

STATE  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Talue  of  sites,  buildings,  libraries,  and 
apparatus. 


1876-77. 


212,977 
147,224 

89,6964 


4,658 
4,442 
3,881 

556 
103.5 
3,525 

202 


2,402 
3,174 
5,576 
(33  66 
27  03 


$1,244,688 
1,198,437 


15  69 

8  28 
13  56 


12,262,559 
10,482,991 


$4,600,259 


232,861 
157,919 
118,612 


4,875 

4,536 

a4,008 


108 
4,476 


2,772 
3,279 
6,051 
(33  19 
29  82 


11,570,755 
1, 328, 376 


(5  70 

6  41 
11  19 


&|2, 036, 000 
10, 000, 000 


Increase. 


19,884 
10,695 
28,716 


217 

94 

127 


4.5 
951 


$4,337,654 


370 
105 
475 

»  •  •  •  •  •  t 

$2  79 


$326,067 
129,939 


$0  01 
13 


Decrease. 


$0  47 


$2  37 


$226,559 
482,991 


$262,605 


aXbe  Damber  of  school-booses  for  1877  is  derived,  at  second  hand,  from  the  o£Bce  of  the  State  super- 
Intendent. 

frOr  this  amoont,  11,330,737.98  are  deposited  in  the  State  treasury;  the  balance  is  the  (estimated) 
amount  unpaid  on  school  lands  already  sold. 

(Returns  from  Hon.  John  Fraser  and  Hon.  Allen  6.  Lemmon,  State  Bui>erintendent8 
of  public  instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated,  with  printed  report  of  the  former  for 
1875-76.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  general  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  EtsA^  \)h!StA  \&  ^  EXoAa 
tuj^erimendent  of  puhlic  tHstructionf  elected  every  two  yean. 
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For  oxamination  of  tcachess,  with  a  view  to  the  granting  of  State  diplomas  valid 
throughout  the  Stat4)  during  the  life  of  the  holders,  or  Stute  certificates  valid  for  three 
or  live  years,  there  is  a  State  board  of  eduiMtion,  consisting  of  the  State  superinteudenty 
the  chancellor  of  the  State  university,  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultnxal  College, 
and  the  principals  of  the  State  normal  schools  at  Emporia  and  Leavenworth. 

For  management  and  investment  of  the  State  school  funds,  including  the  univeisity 
fund,  there  is  a  board  of  commissionera  of  the  school  funda,  composed  of  the  State  supers 
iutendent,  secretary  ot  state,  and  attorney  generaL 

LOCAL. 

For  supervision  of  common  schools  in  counties  there  is  in  each  county  a  oewnfy  tvper* 
intendent  of  public  instruction ,  elected  hy  the  people  every  second  year,  fie  must  report 
to  the  State  superintendent  each  October. 

For  examination  of  teachers  in  each  county  there  are  county  boards  of  escaminerSf 
composed  of  the  county  superintendent  and  two  persons  ai)j[K>iuted  hy  the  county 
commissioners.  ^ 

For  the  care  of  schools  in  districts,  into  which  counties  are  divided  for  local  conven- 
ience, there  are  district  boards^  composed  of  a  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  district  for  terms  of  three  years,  one  of  the  three  going  out 
annually  in  the  order  of  election,  to  give  oi)portunity  for  a  change,  if  called  for. 
Graded  school  districts,  composed  of  two  or  more  ordinary  districts,  united  for  the 
cHtablishment  of  a  CTaded  school,  have  a  board  of  three  officers  with  the  same  titleSy 
elected  and  changed  in  the  same  way.  C 

For  the  care  oi  schools  in  cities  there  are  boards  of  education,  composed,  in  cities  of 
more  than  15,000  inhabitants,  of  three  mciubers  for  each  ward,  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied voters  thereof;  in  cities  of  2,000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  of  two  members  for  each 
ward.    In  each  case,  there  is  provision  for  an  annual  change  of  one  member. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  of  the  statistical  summary  before  given  indicate  an  advance  that  is 
exceedingly  encouraging,  the  increase  of  19,884  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age 
being  met  by  an  increased  enrolment  fairly  corresponding  of  10,61K>  in  the  pnbuc 
schools,  and  much  more  than  overtaken  by  28,716  additional  daily  attendance  in  those 
schools,  with  951  more  in  private  or  church  schools.  The  valuation  of  the  State  school 
fund  and  of  the  sites,  buildings,  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  schools  has  gone 
down ;  but  not  more  in  proportion  than  that  of  almost  every  other  kind  of  property, 
while  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  maintenance  of  the  school  system  have  consid- 
erably advanced,  and  that  in  the  face  of  a  financial  iircssiire  affecting  nearly  every 
kind  of  business.  No  report  giving  any  further  information  respecting  the  publio 
schools  and  their  related  institutions  has  been  published  for  ISTG-T?. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

As  stated  previously,  in  cities  of  2,000  to  15,000  inhabitants  the  general  law  calls 
for  boards  of  education,  consisting  of  2  members,  elected  by  the  people  from  each 
ward  for  2  years*  terms;  in  cities  of  more  than  15,000,  of  3  trom  each  ward,  elected 
for  terms  4^f  3  years  each.  In  both  cases  there  is  ])rovision  for  a  change  of  one  member 
each  year  in  each  ward.  City  superintendents  of  schools  are  the  usual  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  boards. — (School  laws,  1877.) 

STATISTICS. 


CiUes. 

Popnlation. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 

AveraK^at- 
tendance. 

Teachen. 

Expenditaraw 

Atcbison 

al2,000 
a7,500 

3,000 
^652 

M,320 
1,449 

1,130 
1.310 

83 
30 

•13.640 
35,815 

Luwreoco...... ... 

aSttimated. 


bin  private  and  parochial  achoola  about  300  mora. 


ADDITIONAL  PAKTICULAES. 


Atchison, — No  report  of  the  city  schools  for  1876-77  having  been  published,  the  stft- 

tistics  above  given  contain  all  our  information  for  that  year,  except  that  a  return  from 

i&u/>erinteudent  Scott  shows  5  school  buildings,  with.  12  primary,  6  crammar^  and  4 

lu^Ii  school  rooms  used  for  both  study  and  recitatioU)  and  4  high  school  rooms  ror  reoi* 
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tation  only,  the  buildings,  vnth.  their  sites,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  being  estimated 
at  964,100.  The  schools  were  taught  for  180  days  out  of  the  200  school  days  of  the 
year. 

Latinrence, — The  classification  here  is  the  now  common  one  of  primary,  grammar,  and 
high  schools,  the  course  of  the  first  coverinc  5  years,  of  the  second  2,  of  the  third  3. 
There  was  a  re^rading  at  the  be^ning  of  the  school  year  1876-77,  making  the  course 
consist  of  whole  year  grades,  instead  of  partly  half  year  ones,  as  formerly.  This 
arrangement  on  the  whole  has  worked  more  satisfactorily  than  the  former  one,  and 
allows  of  OS  many  promotions  as  the  other,  although  not  of  as  frequent  ones.  The 
liigh  school  has  a  course  in  English,  modern  languages,  and  sciences;  also  such  course 
in  the  ancient  languages  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. — (Report  for 
1876-77,  with  return  from  Superintendent  Boles.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1876  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  le^lature  to  make  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  three  State 
normal  schools,  the  one  at  Concordia  and  that  atLeaYeuwoftn  nad  been  closed  for  the 
m'eater  part  of  that  year.  A  letter  from  the  president  of  the  normal  school  board  at 
Concordia  informs  us  that  the  school  remained  closed  at  least  through  1877,  and  the 
absence  of  either  report  or  return  from  the  school  at  Leavenworth  apx>ears  to  indicate 
that  it  also  remains  in  the  same  condition.  A  circular,  dated  1877,  from  the  one  at 
£inporia,  however,  shows  that  the  struggle  for  existence  which  it  made  in  1876  has 
been  successful,  and  that  it  is  to  go  on  in  its  work  under  an  arrangement  which  involves 
dependence  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands  and  on  tuition  tees.  A  return  for  1877 
gives  the  number  of  instructors  as  6,  the  number  in  normal  classes  as  139,  of  whom  80 
-^vere  young  women.  There  are  two  courses  of  study,  an  elementary  common  school 
course  and  an  advanced  normal  and  scientific  course.  The  printed  circular  gives  3 
years  for  the  lower  course  and  2  for  the  higher ;  but  the  written  return,  of  later  date, 
states  that  the  former  covers  2  years  and  the  entire  normal  course  4,  indicating  a  modi- 
fication made  in  the  autumn  of  1877. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Kansas  for  1876-77  states  that  as  no  appropria- 
tioii  had  been  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  normal  department  for  the  two  years 
bef^ning  July  1,  1877,  the  regents  had  found  it  necessary  to  so  change  the  course  of 
study  as  to  lessen  the  cost  of  instruction.  The  common  school  course  which  had  been 
taught  during  1876  and  part  of  1877  was  therefore  dropped,  and  arrangements  made 
for  only  a  higher  normal  course  of  3  years,  to  be  prepared  for  either  in  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  university  or  in  high  schools  accredited  as  preparatory  schools,  and 
to  l>c  prosecuted  afterward,  as  far  as  respects  academic  studies,  in  the  regular  uni- 
versity classes ;  as  respects  common  English  branches,  under  students  from  the  upper 
normal  classes,  directed  and  supervised  by  the  principal  of  this  department.  Students 
in  the  normal  department,  120  in  1876-77 ;  in  the  higher  normal  course  at  the  opening 
of  1877-78,  only  12. 

NORMAL   INSTITUTES. 

To  make  up  in  some  degree  for  the  lack  of  normal  schools  and  to  bring  the  means 
of  special  training  for  the  various  duties  of  a  school  within  reach  of  all  who  either 
were  already  teachers  or  might  desire  to  bo  such,  a  law  was  passed  in  1877  requiring 
county  superintendents  to  hold  annually  in  their  respective  counties  a  normal  insti- 
luto  of  not  less  than  ten  weeks'  duration  for  these  classes.  The  expenses  of  such  insti- 
tutes are  to  be  defrayed  from  the  fee  of  $1  paid  by  each  candidate  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  and  a  registration  fee  of  $1  to  be  paid  by  each  person  attending  the  insti- 
tutes, with  whatever  additional  sum  county  commissioners  might  allow,  this  sum  not 
to  exceed  $100.  Two  or  more  counties  with  less  than  3,000  inhabitants  in  each,  with 
the  consent  of  the  State  superintendent,  may  unite  in  holding  a  normal  institute  under 
certain  prescribed  conditions.  An  excellent  course  of  study  for  these  institutes  has 
been  prepared  and  issued  by  State  Superintendent  Lcmmon,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  they  are  being  held  throughout  the  State.  A  Kansas  paper,  in  close  com- 
munication with  the  ofiice  of  the  superintendent,  states  tliat  ^^  during  the  months  of 
July  and  Au^^ust,  1877,  60  were  held,  giving  employment  to  over  200  teachers  and 
providing  a  iirst  class  school  of  methods  to  nearly  5,000  other  teachers,  at  a  total  cost 
of  less  than  $16,000.  For  the  support  of  these  schools  the  State  appropriated  $2,8(M), 
the  counties  in  which  they  were  held  about  $5,000,  and  the  teachers  paid  the  re- 
mainder." 

The  same  paper  savs :  ''The  most  noticeable  results  of  this  system  of  establishing  a 
normal  school  in  each  county  ^  a  term  of  weeks  each  year  are  a  ^[rsydxi&V  x^S&Mi^  ^1 
the.8tandard  of  teachers,  a  doreiopment  of  now  and  progressiva  iOub^A,  ^LOkit^  ^  ^v^rs.^^ 
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tion  of  abases  and  [bad]  practices  in  schools,  Tritb  a  general  awakening  of  the  people 
to  a  sense  of  tbeir  duties  and  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  educating  uie  i^eneratioiis 
that  are  soon  to  follow  them." 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  absence  of  a  State  report,  official  information  respecting  this  class  of  schools 
is  wanting,  excejit  what  comes  through  the  catalogue  of  the  State  nuiversity.  This 
shows  that  the  proposition  made  to  the  hi^li  schools  of  the  State  to  adopt  a  unifona 
3  years'  course  of  study,  with  a  view  to  linking  themselves  with  the  miivorsity  and 
having  their  sraduat^s  admitted  to  its  freshman  class,  has  been  adopted  thus  lar  by 
only  5  high  schools.  These  are  the  schools  at  Atchison,  Emporia^  Lawrence,  Leaven- 
worth, and  Winchester.  This  arrangement  implies  that  the  hi^h  schools  of  these 
cities  adopt  for  themselves  the  following  studies,  in  connection  with  the  higher  Eng- 
lish :  in  Latin,  three  books  of  Cfiesar's  Commentaries  and  three  of  VirgiFs  ^neid;  in 
Greek,  Harkhess's  First  Book  and  three  books  of  Xonophon's  Anabasis.  Students  pro- 
paring  for  a  scientific  course  may  subst  itutc  for  the  Greek  an  equivalent  amount  of  study 
in  natural  philosophy  and  French  or  German. 

Besides  tno  above  mentioned  high  schools,  there  are  others  at  Burlington,  Hiawatha^ 
Manhattan,  Salina,  and  Topcka,  at  least,  with  some  50  higher  departments  in  graded 
schools  elsewhere ;  but  from  none  except  the  one  at  Lawrence,  where  there  are  5 
teachers,  including  the  principal,  are  any  statistics  now  available. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and 
the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Returns  for  1877  have  been  received  from  8  universities  and  colleges  of  Kansas.  For 
full  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

In  the  Kansas  State  Univeraity,  onl^  2  of  the  several  departments  contemplated  have 
as  yet  been  oir^anizcd,  viz,  that  ot  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  and  the  normal 
department.  The  former  comprises  6  courses  of  instruction,  namely,  2  leading  te 
the  degree  of  a.  b.  and  4  to  that  of  B.  s.  A  preparatory  department  has  been  organized 
to  supply  the  existing  need  of  suitable  preparatory  schools,  but  it  is  not  to  be  a  per- 
manent  feature  of  tne  university.  Approved  high  schools  are  expected  to  do  the 
preparatory  work  in  the  near  future. 

A  minority  of  the  colleges  in  this  State  are  open  to  both  sexes.  Five  of  the  6  which 
report  collegiate  students  have  among  the  number  56  young  women. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  made  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  the  collefree 
just  mentioned,  one,  the  College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  at  Topeka,  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  this  work.  The  college  is  chartered,  and  teacncs  amon^  other  branches  mu- 
sic, drawing,  painting,  French^  and  German.  It  has  apparatus  lor  the  illustration  of 
physics,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  library  of  703  volumes. —  (Ketum.)  The  bishop  of  the 
Protestant  Jiipiscopal  oiocese  of  Kansas  is  its  president  and  gives  it  his  personal  super- 
vision. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  I^ROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

From  the  State  Affricuttural  CollegCf  Manhattan,  there  is  no  information  additional  to 
that  contained  in  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  1875-76,  wliich  showed 
that  instruction  was  given  in  farm  work,  botany,  practical  horticulture,  chemistry, 
and  physics,  elementary  English  and  matliematics,  nigher  mathematics,  German  ana 
French,  industrial  drawing,  mechanical  employments,  printing,  telegraphy,  and  instm- 
mental  music.    The  number  of  instructors  for  that  year  was  16;  of  students,  303. 

The  three  scientific  courses  provided  by  the  State  University  are  in  chemistry,  natural 
history,  and  in  civil  and  topographical  engineering.  The  studies  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes  are  the  same  as  those  of  corresponding  classes  in  the  general  scien- 
tific course.  During  the  remaining  two  years  the  studies  are  principally  those  which 
bear  inozv  nearly  upon  the  various  divisions  of  sCentific  study  pursued. —  (State 
Jvport.J 
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In  Baker  UniverHty,  Highland  Uiiivernty,  and  Lam  Unicersitjf  thero  are  also  scientifio 
cx>iiT8e6.  Toti^  of  students  in  these  and  in  the  scientific  studies  of  *the  State  uniyer- 
sity,  according  to  returns  from  them,  110.  " 

SPECIAL  INSTEUCTION. 

KANSAS  INSTrrUnOX  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  OLATHB. 

This  institution  has  instructed  178  pupils  since  its  foundation  in  1866,  and  had  in 
l@7&-77  an  attendance  of  115,  of  whom  54  were  males  and  61  females.*  The  elementary 
l>Tanches  of  a  common  school  education  are  tau^rht,  besides  the  employments  of  print- 
ing, shoemaking,  and  tailoring. — (Return,  1877.) 

KANSAS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND,  WYANDOTTE. 

Forty-two  pupils  were  under  instmction^iere  in  1876-^.  The  branches  taught  aro 
spelling,  Boston  tyi>e,  New  York  point,  music,  grammar,  elocution,  American  literature, 
geology.  United  States  history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  algebra.  The  employments 
are,  for  the  boys,  brush  and  broom  makini^,  and,  for  the  girls,  fancy  work  and  palm  leaf 
hat  making.  Tlie  plan  has  been  recently  adopted  of  paying  the  boys  in  the  broom 
shop  for  their  labor,  and  its  results  have  been  excellent.  Under  it  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  has  been  increased  from  75  dozen  to  500  dozen.  By  this  x>lan,  too,  such  boys 
as  have  had  to  depend  on  charity  for  their  clothing  are  nearly  enabled  to  pay  for  it 
themselTcs.  Thus  there  is  cultivated  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  business  habits  are 
fostered,  each  boy  keeping  his  o^vn  accounts  with  the  shop. — (Ketum  and  printed  re- 
port, 1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Allbx  B.  Leicmox,  State  tuperintendent  of  public  inttrtbction,  Topeka. 

[Tonn,  18T7-1879.] 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATIOIT. 

[Term,  that  of  the  oflScial  tenare  of  members  in  their  Bevenil  offices.] 


Members. 


Poet^ffieew 


Hon.  Allen  B.  Lemmoo,  State  saperintenclent  of  pablic  instmction 

Cbaneellor  James  MarviD,  u.  d.,  of  State  University 

President  Jnho  A..  Anderson,  of  State  A  sricQltaral  College . 

PrincipAl  Chftrles  R.  Pomeroy.  D.  D.,  of  State  Normal  School 


Topeka. 
LAwrenoe. 
Manhattan. 
EmporiiL 
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KENTUCKY. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-20),  Trhite  ... 
Youth  of  scliool  age  (&-1C),  colored  . . 

Whole  numher  of  school  age 

Eurolled  in  public  schools  a 

Colored  ebrolment  a 

Average  atteudanco 

Average  attendance  of  colored  yoi\th 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  not  in  cities  (white) . 

School  districts  (colored) 

School-houses  for  colored  pupils 

Value  of  these 

New  school-houses  built 

Value  of  these 

Number  of  private  schools 

Pupils  in  such  schools 

Number  of  academies 

Number  of  colleges 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  teachers 

Nimiber  of  colored  males 

Number  of  colored  females 

Average  salary  of  males  a  month. .. 
Average  salary  of  females  a  month. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

SCHOOL  FUND  AND  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Permanent  school  fund 

Estimat4id  value  of  all  school  property . 


1876-76. 


448, 142 
A 50, 602 
^98, 744 
228,000 


156,000 


112 

$21,000 
700 


75 
25 


4,020 
1,610 


11,513,789 
1, 491, 000 


$1, 600, 000 
1, 970, 000 


1876-77. 


459,395 
53,126 

512, 521 

208,500 
19,107 

125,000 
13,393 


6,836 

620 

287 

$83, 402 

53 

$23,000 

700 

35,000 

75 

25 


4,000 

2,000 

331 

199 

$40 

35 


$1,827,575 
1, 130, 000 


$1,600,000 
2, 300, 000 


Increase. 


11,253 

2,524 

13,777 


Decreue. 


17,607 


$2,000 


390 


$313,786 


$330,000 


59 


20 


a  The  total  enrolment  for  1876-'77  is  probably  to  be  obtained  by  inclodinf?  the  colored  enrolment,  hon^ 
given  separately,  which  would  leave  a  decrease  of  3S3  on  the  (estimated)  enrolment  of  the  year  befuw^ 

(From  printed  reports  of  Hon.  Howard  A.  M.  Henderson  for  1875-76  and  1876-77,  witlC^ 
written  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  same  school  years.  The  fmaneial  state-^ 
ment  is  from  the  latter,  the  other  statistics  mainly  from  the  former;  but,  as  thore^^ 
turns  from  several  counties  and  many  districts  have  been  wanting  for  both  years,  thfi^ 
figures  used  by  the  superintendent  are,  in  some  cases,  only  the  result  of  an  effort  to^ 
reach  an  estimate  which  may  come  near  the  truth.  Some  of  the  above  statistics  wen^ 
published  in  the  abstract  portion  of  the  Rox)ort  of  this  Bureau  for  1876  as  for  that  year,  ^ 
they  belonged  properly  to  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1877.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  Stale  mtperintendent  of  public  instr^iction  is  chosen  by  the  people  every  fourth  J^^fS^ 
for  all  the  duties  connected  with  a  general  Buperviaiou  and  annual  report  of  the  public 
schools. 
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board  of  education,  in  wliicli  tlie  attoraey  general,  secretary  of  state,  and  two 
al  teachers  selected  by  the  other  members  of  the  board  are  associated  with 
Atendent,  aids  him  in  establishing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  schools,  rec- 
ig  text  books,  and  hearing  appeals  from  the  action  of  county  commissioners. 
hoard  of  examiners  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  such  teachers  as  desire 
dficates,  good  in  any  county  for  five  years,  is  formed  by  uniting  witili  the 
srintendent  two  professional  teachers  selected  by  him. 

LOCAL. 

'  eommissUmer  of  common  schools  is  chosen  for  each  county  by  the  county  court 
every  second  year,  and  performs  the  ordinary  duties  or  a  superintendent  of 
lools.^ 

f  hoard  of  examiners,  for  examining  and  licensing  those  who  wish  to  teach 
»lio  schools  of  the  county,  is  formed  in  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  State  b^ 
f  commissioner  associating  with  himself  two  persons  chosen  by  him.  Cer- 
isued  by  this  board  are  gwd  within  the  county  for  two  or  four  years,  accord- 
de.  The  board  may  also  select,  from  the  list  of  text  books  put  forth  by  the 
"d  of  education,  a  uniform  series  for  the  county,  which  shall  not  be  changed 

JOS, 

trustee  for  ea<jh  district  is  chosen  annually  by  the  x)eople,  to  engage  teachers, 
le  needful  school  buildings^  and  care  for  and  make  annual  report  of  schools ; 
I  are  hereafter  to  consist  of  3  members,  one  going  out  each  year,  to  admit  of 
on.    For  colored  school  districts  3  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  county  com- 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GEXERAL  CONT)inON. 

ostauding  decrease  in  the  distributable  school  fhnd,  a  consequent  decrease  in 
allowance  for  each  child,  and  considerable  complaint  of  comparatively  slight 
»m  the  State  system,  Superintendent  Henderson  thinks  that  on  the  whole 
L  increasing  interest  in  common  schools.  Exclusive  of  15  cities  and  towns  in 
schools  are  well  graded  and  about  500  teachers  are  employed,  schools  were 
1876-77  in  all  but  36  of  the  5,836  school  districtB  for  white  children  in  the 
.  in  532  of  the  620  districts  for  colored  children.  In  the  districts  in  which  no 
ire  held,  the  failure  to  have  them  is  attributed  to  epidemics,  fire,  or  want  of 
and  comfortable  place.  Of  the  700  private  schools,  too,  with  their  twenty- 
rty-fivo  thousand  pupils,  many  are  said  to  have  been  in  part  public  schools, 
m  school  of  the  district  being  taught  in  connection  with  the  private  one/ 
ration  of  a  certain  State  allowance  for  each  public  pupil,  or  the  latter  beiuff 
on  of  the  former,  as  a  pay  school,  after  the  free  school  session  has  expired, 
jht-uinths  of  the  children  under  instruction  in  the  State,  Dr.  Henderson  holds, 
taught  through  the  agency  of  common  schools ;  and  he  conceives  that  the 
lieved  are  far  beyond  what  could  bo  reached  with  the  same  expenditure  under 
than  a  public  system.  By  a  comparison  of  Kentucky  with  many  other  States, 
hat  the  want  of  still  larger  and  more  satisfactory  results  is  to  be  attributed 
ck  of  sufficient  State  aid  for  the  schools,  but  to  the  absence  of  voluntary 
tion,  supplementary  to  the  State  allowance.  On  this  point  he  siys  decidedly : 
►ol  system  of  Kentucky  can  only  be  made  the  equal  of  that  of  other  States 
3es8  we  admire  and  covet  for  ourselves,  by  doing  as  they  have  done,  namely, 
ly  solely  upon  an  insufficient  and  variable  State  bonus,  and  by  district  taxa- 
the  necessary  J^nds  to  lengthen  the  term  and  improve  the  character  of  the 
lool."— (State  report  for  1876-77.) 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

ere  532  schools  for  colored  children  taught  during  the  year.  Though  the  aid 
le  schools  by  the  State  is  comparatively  small,  the  colored  people  have  by 
bscriptions  supplemented  the  x>ublic  bonus  and  in  many  instances  had  good 
ji  some  localities  the  farmers,  rccogniziugthe  value  of  schools  for  the  colored 
contributing  to  the  permanency  of  their  labor,  have  aided  in  sustaining  such 
rhat  antagonism  which  at  first  threatened  to  overthrow  the  system  or  im- 
)fulness  is  rapidly  yielding  to  more  eulightene<l  views  and  to  the  judicious 
prudent,  intelligent  men  of  the  colored  race.  In  several  counties  institutes 
organized  comj^osed  of  colored  teachers,  and  colored  citizens  of  the  better 
ccepting  the  office  of  trustee. 

e  color^  school  districts  reported  in  all  but  8  counties,  aggregating  620  dis- 
aU  but  88  of  these  districts  schools  were  taught,  and  in  tnose  which  had  no 
)  colored  population  is  sparse  and  scattered.    These  results  are  certainly 

— ^—  ■    I  ■■    I  ■■— ■■■  ■     ^    _  ■■■■  I  !■■■■■  ■         »  I  ■  ■  I  ■ »    I   I  I  ■!■    ■      ■  I      ■    ■■  ■  a 

a  to  tbe  commissionor  for  the  Goan^  of  JelTeraon,  there  la  one  tot  X\i«  citj  ol  \jivq^s<i^<^ 
aial^  by  the  ^tjr  ooonciL 
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remorkablo  for  a  system  tliat  has  had  strong  prejudices  to  contend  a^inst  and  hasbeen 
not  more  than  lJire«  years  in  practical  operation. — (State  report,  IWft-'T?.) 

GRADED  BCnOOLS. 

The  graded  schools  in  the  15  cities  and  towns  where  they  have  been  eetabliahed  are 
said  by  Dr.  Henderson  to  be  the  pride  of  the  citizens  and  to  have  so  demonstaUied 
their  educational  efiicieucy  as  to  awaken  no  regret  except  that  they  were  not  tried 
earlier.  Ho  wishes  every  town  of  000  inhabitants  to  endeavor  to  establish  and  main- 
tain one,  and  proposes  to  draft  a  supplementaiy  article  to  chapter  18  of  the  law,  under 
the  provisions  of  which  any  town  may  cstabhsh  a  system  of  graded  schools  without 
further  special  legislation.  To  aid  still  further  in  this  good  work,  he  publi^es  in  the 
appendix  to  his  report  abundant  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  grading  of  audi  sdiook— 
(State  report  lor  1876-77.) 

kindergXrten. 

A  Kindergarten  of  the  German  and  English  Academy,  LouisviUe,  reports  1  condactor 
with  25  to  30  children,  4  to  7  years  of  age.  trained  in  the  occupations  and  witii  the 
apparatus  of  FrobeVs  system,  ^'with  excellent  results."    Another,  forming  a  depart- 
ment of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Kold's  scnool,  in  the  same  city,  reports  a  conductor  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Mrs.  Kraus-Bcelte'S  training  class  in  New  York  City,  a  teacher  of  dancin(^  and 
24  pupils,  3  to  8  yeai-s  of  age.    In  the  former  the  children  are  under  training  5  nours 
daily ;  in  the  latter,  3  hours.    The  latter,  besides  the  usual  Frobel  occupations,  with 
oral  lessons  in  German,  has  dancing  and  light  ii^ymnastio  exercises,  and  speaks  of  the 
eflects  of  the  training  as  "decidedly  beneficial,"  fostering  habits  of  obe<lience^  prompt- 
ness, neatness,  and  patience,  cultivating  the  t^iste,  bringing  out  latent  mventive 
genius,  and  imparting  grace  of  motion,  polish  of  manner,  and  improved  physical  coii- 
dition.    A  third  school,  wliich  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Temale  Seminary  i» 
Georgetown,  is  reported  by  the  principal  to  bo  discontinued  for  want  of  proper  9i^^^ 
ciation  by  the  parents  of  the  merits  of  the  system,  though  he  himself  was  delignte^ 
with  it  and  believed  it  a  method  of  instruction  for  primary  olaaeea  which  mci^ 
eventually  supersede  all  others. 


CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


Boards  of  trustees,  differing  in  number  and  in  term  of  office  in  different  plac«5^ 
appear  to  be  the  ordinary  school  oliiccrs  for  the  cities  of  the  State,  no  general " 
prescribing  the  number  or  the  term.    City  superintendents  serve  as  executive  of 
of  the  boanls  in  the  chief  cities.    In  Louisville,  besides  the  board  of  trustees, 
posed  of  two  members  from  cjich  ward,  there  is  a  board  of  examinenu  composed 
the  city  sux>erintendent  and  6  or  more  i)rofe8sional  teachers,  chosen  by  tne  comnutt 
on  examination  and  course  of  study,  to  examine  applicants  for  the  position  of 
in  the  public  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


CitiM. 


Covington 
Lexington 
LouiaTille. 
Ifewport.. 


Popolation. 


35,000 

15,000 

alia,  000 

18,500 


Children  of 
school  age. 


9,800 

6,989 

45,000 

C,500 


Enrolment. 


Averftge 
atteodanoe. 


3,500 

1,788 

17,533 

3,674 


S.490 

1,545 

11, 951 

1,989 


a  Statistics  of  LonisviUo  are  for  1876,  none  for  1877  having  been  received. 
b  Besides  4  mosio  teachers  and  S7  teachers  of  German. 


ADDITIOXAL  PARTICUIARS. 

Grades  in  the  city  BchooU, — State  Superintendent  Henderson,  in  his  Kentucky  Schc 
Lawyer,  published  1877,  says,  p.  259:  "We  have  now  graded  schools  in  every  city 
the  Commonwealth,  with  the  exception  of  Bowling  Green,  and  efforts  are  being 
there  to  establish  one." 

Covington, — A  return  from  Superintendent  Best  gives  35  as  the  number  of 
school  rooms;  grammar  school  rooms,  24;  high  school  rooms,  5;  sittings  in  idl.  <^.« 
nimiber  of  days  schools  were  taught,  200;  valuation  of  all  school  property,  flDojOOO. 

Lexington, —  "  The  educational  system  here  includes  colored  as  well  as  wmte  childre'^'j 
and  is  purely  elementary  as  to  both,  except  that  in  the  most  advane^  department  ^* 
each  school  some  studies  are  attended  to  which  form  part  of  the  course  in  hi^-" 
schools." — (Let t<jr  from  Superintendent  Harrison.)    The  number  of  colored  childrc^ 
enrolled  was  763;  average  daily  attendance  of  thoae,  661;  teachers  fiur  theni|  1^/ 
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acliool  buildings  for  both  wbit>e  and  colored,  9 :  scliool  rooms,  31 ;  value  of  school 
buildings  belonging  to  the  free  school  system,  $40,000. — (Return.) 

Louisville, — There  are  in  this  city  8  erodes  below  the  high  schools,  the  course  in 
"wbich  is  4  years,  and  the  enrolment  in  1875-76,  of  both  sexes,  660.  *For  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers,  there  is  a  training  school  in  which  young  women  ieceive  special  in- 
struction as  to  methods  and  discipline,  and  are  then  appointed  to  positions  as  openings 
occur.    Five  of  the  city  schools  are  for  colored  children,  and  in  the  year  covered  by 
the  rei>ort  3  night  schools  were  maintained,  enrolling  888  pupils,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  4£i  additional  to  the  numbers  given  in  the  table.    Tlicse  night  schools 
"Wore  open  from  the  third  Monday  in  October  to  the  last  Friday  in  February.    They 
liave  been  for  boys  and  young  men.   Others  for  girls  and  young  women  are  proposed. — 
(Report  for  1875-76.) 

Newport, — The  enrolment  is  the  same  as  that  reported  for  1875-76,  but  the  average 
attendance  is  80  less.  Schools  were  in  session  10  months.  In  1876  the  high  school 
was  nominally  abolished  by  the  board  and  one  class  substituted  for  it  called  the  higher 
intermediate.  Two  grades  were  taught,  however,  with  the  assistance  of  the  super- 
intendent, corresponiung  to  the  first  and  second  yeargrades  of  the  former  high  school, 
with  an  enrolment  of  4ti  and  average  attendance  of  37  pupils. — (Report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

That  better  teachers  are  desirable  and  that  normal  schools  are  the  great  agents  to 
supply  them.  Dr.  Henderson  says,  no  one  at  all  acquainte<l  with  the  facts  will  deny. 
Kor  can  it  be  denied  that  all  the  States  having  a  well  developed  system  of  common 
kIiooIb  have  supplie<l  such  schools  as  necessary  adjuncts  to  that  system.    The  testi- 
mony as  to  their  utility,  too,  he  holds,  is  uniform.    Having  addressed  inquiries  on  this 
siilvject  to  a  numlMjr  of  representative  educators,  he  received  frx)m  all  substantial!  v  the 
*attie  reply,  namely:  "Tncy  are  invaluable  auxiliaries  to  our  system;"  "they  nave 
imi>roved  the  qualifications  of  our  teachers  60  per  cent.;"  ."the  normal  graduates 
*Po  always  preferred ;'"  "the  normal  graduates  raise  the  aspirations  of  the  teachers 
oacl  induce  them  to  study  and  pursue  the  approved  methods  of  the  new  education ; " 
"  l>y  teaching  in  the  institutes  they  multiply  themselves  through  inducing  others  to 
fi^opt  their  methods ; "  "they  have  proven  a  grand  power  in  grading  and  disciplining 
ouxr  schools:"  "they  have  elevated,  in  the  public  sentiment,  the  esteem  in  which 
tea,<;hiug  is  held;"  "by  all  means  secure  them  for  your  State  at  the  earliest  i)ossible 
J^ornent ; "  "  once  tested  you  will  wonder  that  you  have  done  without  them  so  long ; " 
*  zxotliing  yields  so  large  a  dividend  on  the  cost." 

-Aa  a  means  of  securing  such  valuable  aids  to  the  State  system  with  very  little  extra 

^^'^stL  Dr.  Henderson  sug^sts  the  addition  of  two  normal  professors  to  the  present  staff 

^   TOe  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  utilizing  the  other  professors  for  such 

"^^nches  as  would  fill  out  a  good  normal  course.    This  plan  would  yield  the  full  means 

^    xnstmction  at  a  cost  of  only  about  $5,000  annually  beyond  what  is  now  incurred. 

TXkcsn,  to  secure  normal  students,  he  would  have  200  young  men  selected  by  the  county 

<^c^v»jt8  of  claims  and  sustained  at  the  college  out  of  the  interest  of  the  surplus  school 

J**>:«ieys,  which,  now  amounting  to  $339,000,  have  been  bonded  by  the  State  and  yield 

JOX"   distribution  nearly  $20,000.    This  sum,  apportioned  to  the  counties  in  proportion 

zf^  School  population,  gives,  in  most  cases,  less  than  two  cents  a  child,  an  amount  so 

""  "^"fcle  ax)preciable  in  results  that  Dr.  Henderson  thinks  there  would  be  a  real  gain  in 

ff^l^ropriating  the  whole  surplus  bond  revenue,  with  the  consent  of  the  sewral  coun- 

H^^^  to  the  proposed  training  of  200  better  teachers  annually  for  the  schools.    If  the 

P^^^n  thus  outlined  should  be  carried  out,  it  would  give  the  State  a  normal  school,  in 

?^^»^nection  with  its  own  existing  college,  at  an  exi>ense  of  ouly  §5,000  annually,  to 

^^^sin  with,  additional  to  the  present  cost  of  schools — a  small  sum  for  a  large  State 

^^^  as  a  means  to  a  great  benefit. 

^    ^ther  plans  for  securing  normal  instruction,  less  practicable  and  more  expensive, 

A-j^^  "ve  been  suggested :  (1)  that  the  State  establish  a  normal  professorship  in  each  of 

•*^^  colleges  within  it  and  in  several  of  the  female  seminaries;  (2)  that  a  faculty  of 

^^^imal  professors  should  be  organized,  who  should  constitute  a  peripatetic  school, 

r^^^velling  from  one  section  to  another  and  hohling  at  each  point  a  session  of  two  to 

^^Xir  months;  ^3)  that  several  schools  for  training  teachers,  with  a  grand  central 

^^Tmal  university,  should  be  established. 

I'ending  the  discussion  of  these  plans  for  State  normal  school  training,  the  depend- 

^SJ^ce  for  special  preparation  of  teachers  has  to  be  on  the  nonnal  dei)artments  of  Berea 

Y^ollece  and  Columbus  College ;  the  Kentucky  Normal  School  of  Messrs.  Vance  and 

Campbell,  at  Carlisle ;  ^  the  Glasgow  Training  School,  under  A.  W.  Mell,  at  Glasgow ; 

"**""r;:^* ■ — 

'Oridiuitea  of  the  normal  coarses  in  this  school  bare,  b^-  the  charter,  n  rif^ht  to  tcaeh  \tv  lVi<^  ^'csvsit&jr^'^ 
^ibooii  of  the  State  for  five  years  witboot  exacunatiun  by  ciiher  the  Slate  ot  couutv  >mxvx^~  VSAtc^Q&jas 
tfsohool,  Itm.) 
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the  Normal  School  at  Morgantown,  nnder  W.  J.  Finley ;  and  the  Louisville  Trainiiic 
School,  coDiiectod  with  the  school  syRtem  of  that  cit^'.  f'or  statistics,  see  Table  III  cnT 
the  appcudix,  and  a  snminary  of  it'iu  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. — (State 
report  ibr  Id76-V  and  returns  of  normal  schools  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

Institutes  for  fuller  instruction  of  teachers  were  held  dnring  1877  in  nearly  every 
county,  and  were  largely  attended.  The  rep<)rts  respecting  them  made  to  the  BU])cr- 
iutendcnt  were  uniform  in  attestation  of  their  value.  The  State  regards  these  insti- 
tutes of  such  importance  as  to  require  the  attendance  of  teachers,  proscribing  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  of  certificate  when  there  is  >Yilful  absence. — (Report  of  superin- 
tendent, 1876-77.) 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALi 

A  great  aid  to  the  fuller  preparation  of  teachers  for  their  work  is  now  afforded  by  a 
nscful  educational  journal  established  in  lb76  and  still  continued.  This  is  the  Eclectic 
Teacher,  published  monthly  at  Carlisle,  and  containing,  besides  much  matter  for  the 
teachers,  the  official  decisions  of  the  State  sui)erintendent,  with  intelligence  from  cor- 
respondents in  a  considerable  number  of  the  Southern  States.  In  this  last  respect 
especially  it  supplies  a  need  that  has  been  long  and  deeply  felt. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  niGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  Superintendent  Henderson  for  1876-77  contains  no  definite  infoim**- 
tion  as  to  this  class  of  schools,  and  the  returns  from  the  few  cities  reporting  add  Uttl  e 
to  our  knowledge  either  of  the  number  of  them  or  the  pupils  in  them ;  there  are  "^ 
teachers,  with  40  pupils,  at  Cynthiana;  apparently  3,  with  175  pupils,  at  Covingtox-^i 
1,  with  48  i)upil8,  at  Newport)  and  20,  with  6C0  pupils,  at  Louisville.  The  fignics  f<cit. 
Louisville  are  for  1876,  and  the  high  school  there  is  spoken  of  in  exalted  tenns  of  cox7> 
nieudation  by  the  committee  on  examinations. 

OTHER  SECOXDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depa^^^ 
mcnts  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summari-^^ 
of  these  in  the  Commissioner's  Itcport  preceding. 

SLTERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Tlie  colleges  reporting  for  1877  number  10,    Four  of  these  admit  both  sexes.  jj 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  IX  of  the  apx)endix,  and  a  summary  of  th-^-'''''^ 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  State  University,  with  buildings  valueu  at  $250,000  and  productive  funds  yiel 
iug  an  income  of  025,000  annuaUy,  comprises  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colli 
of  Kentucky ;  there  are  also  colleges  of  ai*ts,  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  the  Bible,  and' 
commercial  college.    In  all  departments,  the  faculty  numbered  24,  the  students  ^L 

No  information  has  been  received  for  1877  from  Warren  College,  Moiray  Institute 
and  Central  and  Kentucky  Wesleyan  Universities. 

llio  depai-tments  and  courses  of  instruction  in  those  which  send  catalogues 
the  same  as  reported  in  1876. 

COLLEGES   FOR   WOMEN. 

For  full  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  s 
mary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  xireceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  ANT)  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  statiatics  nndcr  thia  bead,  see  Tables  X-XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  aammarles  of  them  hi  th 

Roport  of  the  Commiaaiouer  preceding.) 

SCIENTIFIC.  ^ 

The  Agricultural  and  Meehanieal  College  of  Kentucky^  a  department  of  the  Stat- 
nniversity,  has  a  4  years*  course  of  instruction,  embracing  9  separate  schools^  namely""**^ 
English  language  and  literature,  mental  and  moral  x>hilosophy,  mathematics^  chen^^^^ 
istfy  and  physics,  natural  history,  civil  history,  mo<lem  languages,  civil  engineerin 
and  ndning.  and  military  tactics.  All  students  arc  required  to  spend  a  i)ortion  of  " 
time  in  active  lahor^  cither  in  the  agricultural  or  horticultural  department,  and  they 
Jeft  Jree  to  elect  either  compensated  or  uucom\><ii\au,\AiOL  \3x\iQY,    Those  who  desixe 
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defray  a  portion  of  their  expenses  are  reqnired  to  labor  from  four  to  live  honrs  each 
day,  BIX  days  in  the  week,  upon  the  farm.  Each  leglBlatlve  district  in  the  State  is 
entitled  to  send  to  this  college,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  three  properly  prepared 
students.  Sucli  students  are  also  entitled  to  receive,  ijree  of  charge,  instinct  ion  in 
the  college  of  arts  of  the  university  and  in  the  department  of  biblical  instruction. 
There  were  110  students  in  1877  in  the  agricultural  college,  taught  by  8  instructors. — 
(University  catalogue,  1677.) 

TUEOLOGICAL. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  at  Danville,  provides  a  3  years' 
course  of  strictly  professional  study,  and  requires  for  admission  that  the  applicant  be 
a  graduate  of  a  college  or  that  he  stand  an  examination  on  the  ordmary  college  course. 
Its  uiuubcr  of  students  in  1877  was  15,  of  whom  12  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or 
science. — (Return  and  catalogue.) 

The  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary ,  at  Louisville,  has  a  course  of  instruction 
which  comprises  8  distinct  and  indcpimde'nt  schools,  and  is  completed  in  3  or  4  years, 
acconling  to  circumstances.  The  studies  of  each  sciiool  (except  Hebrew  and  Greek) 
are  finished  in  a  year;  the  classes  of  the  various  departments  meet  at  such  hours  as 
not  to  conilict ;  and  thus  a  student  may  enter  for  a  sin<;le  session  and  take  up  and  com- 
plete such  subjects  as  he  selects.  Number  of  matricimited  students,  88. — (Catalogue. 
1877.) 

The  course  of  theological  instruction  at  Georgetown  College  has  been  so  arrange<l  that 
it  can  be  pursuetl  concurrently  with  studies  in  the  college,  but  neither  its  extent  nor 
the  immber  of  students  engaged  in  it  is  given  in  the  catalo^e  for  1877. 

The  College  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Kentucky  State  University,  had  an  attendance  in 
1877  of  51  students.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  2  years. — (Cata- 
logne,) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  State  University  provides  a  2  years'  course  of  study  which 
'w  ile8i<ped  to  be  complete  and  thorough,  except  in  merely  local  law  and  practice. 
Thoro  IS  no  note  of  any  preliminary  examination  or  requirement  for  a<linission.  A 
diploma^  however,  is  granted  only  after  a  rigid  written  examination;  it  is  a  license 
^9  practise  law  in  the  courts  of  Kentucky.  There  were  19  students  in  1877. — (Univer- 
Bity  catalogue,  1877.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  College  of  Kentucky  University  has  been  reorganized  during  the  last  year, 
*iitl  claims  to  otter  inducements  equal  to  those  of  any  other  medical  college  in  the 
State.  Attendance  upon  three  courses  of  lectures,  each  of  8  months,  is  reciuisite  for 
Ki*acluation. 

The  Hospital  College  of  Medicine,  which  is  the  medical  department  of  Central  Uni- 
y^^rtsity,  provides,  in  addition  to  the  didactic  course,  abundant  facilities  for  clinical 
AHHtniction.  For  graduation,  a  3  years'  course  of  study  of  medicine  under  a  regular 
Pitictitiouer  is  required,  includinr  two  full  courses  of  lectures;  the  latter  course  must 
**^Ve  been  in  this  institution.  The  student  must  also  have  dissected  at  least  one 
^^*4sion  hi  this  or  some  other  medical  school,  must  have  followed  the  practice  of  a 
jjospital,  and  must  have  passed  satisfactorily  severe  didactic  and  clinical  examinations. 
^^^Te  were  87  matriculates  during  the  session  of  187&-'77,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
^^IJowing  session  there  were  75. —  (Annual  announcement  and  return,  1877.) 
.  The  Louieville  College  of  Pharmacy  has  a  course  of  instruction  which  includes  chem- 
istry,  botany,  materia  niodica.  and  pharmacy.  The  annual  course  of  lectures  begins 
*^  October  and  closes  in  Marcu.  Attendance  upon  2  courses,  with  at  least  4  years'  np- 
Pj^titiceship  in  the  drug  business,  is  required  for  graduation.  Number  of  students, 
^ (Eetum  and  seventh  annual  announcement.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

KENTUCKY   INSTITUTION    FOR   THE    DEAF    AND    DUMB. 

.^^^is  is  at  Danville,  and  has  been  in  operation  since  1824.  It  is  a  school  for  the 
^^ining  of  the  senses  and  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  As  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  . 
.  ^"f^Ty  deaf-mute  in  the  State  of  sound  mind  and  body  may  receive  all  the  beueiits  of 
.*^^  institution  gratuitously  for  seven  years.  The  studies  pursued  are  reading,  writ- 
^^,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geo^aphy,  history,  natural  history,  physiology,  the  Bible, 
^Jirals,  and  manners.  There  is  no  return  of  statistics  for  the  year. — (Stat^  report, 
^^6-77.) 

KENTUCKY   INSTITUTION   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

"jTijfl  place  for  training  the  unfortunate  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Louisville.    The 
T^^tcse  of  instruction  embraces  everything  taught  in  the  common  schools,  \^\1\\  «^^\ss\ 
^^tion  in  music  and  various  trades.    Every  child  in  the  S'tato  -w^ioac^  <i^^^\^\.S&\fifi 
^**le©tiTe  for  education  in  the  conunon  schools  may  obtain  mslTwcVioxx  ti^<i,  «ai^^Ns^ 
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case  of  destitntion,  may  be  clothed  as  well  as  tiinght  and  fe<l  for  seven  yean.  The 
boys  are  tanght,  in  conucction  witli  their  other  studies,  to  make  brooms  and  mat- 
tresses, to  do  upholstering,  and  to  cane  chairs.  The  girls  are  taught  to  knit,  to  sew 
by  hand  and  with  machines,  and  to  do  various  kinds  of  fancy  work.  Students  in  tbm 
last  year,  95;  teacherS;  including  principal,  20. — (State  report,  1876-^,  and  special 
return.) 

KKNTUCKY  IXSTITUTIOX  FOR  TUE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  school  is  situated  near  Frankfort-.  Its  object  is  not  to  furnish  an  aqrlnm  for 
unimprovable  idiots,  but  a  State  school  for  improvement  of  feeble-minded  children. 
The  fullest  term  of  residence  is  10  j-ears.  As  mental  imbecility  is  often  a  fmit  of 
physical  weakness^  special  attention  is  paid  to  gyniua.stic  exercises,  and  every  mnscle 
of  the  bod^'  is  daily  brought  into  play  by  culisthenic  movements  timed  to  music 
In  several  instances,  through  improvement  of  tlie  bodily  hcialth,  this  has  resulted  in 
crreat  mental  beneiit,  while  the  general  school  training  is  said  to  show  results  proiior- 
tionatoly  equal  to  those  rcalizc(f  in  public  schooKs.  Pupils  in  187G-77,  127;  teochen^ 
4,  with  18  other  employes. — (State  rejwrt  for  ld7(>-77,  and  special  return.) 

LOUISVILLE  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

Tills  institution  gave  reformatory,  industrial,  and  literary  training  during  1877  to  a 
tetal  of  Ii22  children,  of  whom  25  were  colored,  a  department  for  such  having  been 
opened  in  September  of  that  year.  Besides  the  elements  of  an  English  eilucation  tlie 
inmates  are  taught  laundry  work,  sewing,  shoemaking,  cane  seating,  and  basket 
weaving,  those  with  musical  ability  being  also  taught  music  and  exercised  ma 
band.— (Eepoi-t  for  lb7G-77.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS.         * 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Louisville,  August  13,  IWT  - 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Naticmal  Educational  Association  was  to  meet  the  followiaC 
day,  no  i)rogramme- had  been  prepared,  and  the  session  was  principally  devoted  t"4D 
business.    This  accomplished,  Superintendent  HenderKoii,  president  of  the  State  assc^ 
ciation,  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  of  a  school  tax,  arguing  for  voluntary  locx^ 
taxation  m  school  districts  to  supplement  the  State  apporti(mnient  and  secure  1od|;^^^ 
terms  and  better  teachers.    lie  said  ho  had  obtained  the  passage  of  a  law  pemiittim>  ^ 
this  and  giving  every  town  that  desires  to  improve  the  character  or  extend  the  tin^^ 
of  the  public  schools  a  right  to  vote  a  tax  of  30  cents  on  the  $100  and  every  comitr*Ji 
district  a  tax  of  25  cents.    This,  he  said,  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  good  public  acbot^-'^ 
system  can  be  built  up,  and  not  till  the  notion  is  eradicated  that  the  public  bonnsma^^^ 
pay  all  the  costs  of  the  schools,  without  such  local  aid,  can  the  system  of  the  StatT^     . 
i*each  the  perfection^  and  effectiveness  to  be  desired.    By  invitation,  SuT>erintendu^'  ^ 
Wickershain,  of  Pennsylvania,  frave  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  common  school  edni 
tion  in  that  State.    He  especially  commended  township  organization,  and  reenforc 
the  ideas  of  Dr.  Henderson  respecting  direct  local  taxation  for  support  of  schools;  li 
said  he  did  not  desire  a  large  State  bonus,  thinking  it  an  evil  rather  than  a  good; 
he  wanted  from  the  State  little  more  than  an  organization,  ofticers,  laws^  blanks  an< 
nonnal  schools,  prefcmng  to  depend  mainly  on  the  people  of  a  district  lor  suppiyinj 
further  needs.    President  W.  F.  Phelps,  of  the  Whitewater  Normal  School,  Wiaconsiii 
was  then  introduced.    Ho  explained  the  Wisconsin  system  of  improving  teachers  b; 
nonnal  school  and  institute  instruction,  and  commended  this  as  the  snrest  and  mosT'j^ 
direct  way  of  bettering  the  common  schools  through  the  impi*ovement  of  those  whc^^- 
have  them  in  charge.    The  session,  though  a  brief  one,  was  tlius  made  useful,  and  ij'  ^ 
is  hoi)ed  that  it  mav  bear  good  fruit. — (State  report  for  1876-77  and  EducationaC^^ 
Weekly,  August  23,  i877.) 

DISTRICT  ASSOCIATION'S. 

During  the  year  1876-^77,  five  district  associations  of  teachers  were  formed,  cacl 
district  embracing  several  counties,  the  objoirts  being  the  discuscdon  of  educational 
themes,  with  a  view  to  individual  and  mutual  improvement  and  a  more  intimate^ 
acquaintance  with  each  other  on  the  jiart  of  persons  laboring  in  neighboring  liestls.— ^ 
The  five  associations  formed  are  termed  "The  Central  Kentucky,"  **The  MetropoM-^;^ 
tan,"  "The  Green  River,"  "The  Southwestern  Kentucky,"  and  "The  Northwestern.^ 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  at  least  two  others,  embracing  the  counties  not 
in  the  foregoing  list. — (State  report,  1876-T7.) 

STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLORED  TEACHERS. 

A  convention  of  representative  colored  teachers  and  trustees  was  held  in  Frankfort^  '^ 
Au/piat  f^f  1877,  in  response  to  a  circular  call  issued  by  Superintendent  Hendeiwrn-i^ 
A  permaucnt  association  was  organized  vmOLei  lUe  \^w,  a  constitution  and  liy-lai 
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mted,  and  officers  elected.  Dr.  Henderson,  in  opening  the  convention,  said  that  he 
I  iBsned  the  call  to  organize  an  edacational  association  which  should  be  perfectly 
»  fipom  aU  sectarian  and  political  influences,  and  whose  aims  should  be  to  secure  an 
nOTement  of  the  teachers  by  union  of  effort,  to  ascertain  the  real  wants  of  the  col- 
li race,  and  to  lay  before  the  legislature  the  necessities  and  desires  of  colored  citi- 
iS.  The  meeting  was  subsequently  addressed  by  J.  M.  Maxwell,  of  Louisville,  and 
.ers,  on  the  imi)ortauce  of  unity,  mutual  sympathy,  and  cooperation  in  efforts  to 
me  the  education  of  the  colored  children,  as  well  as  on  the  encouragement  to  such 
irts  from  the  firicudly  feeling  of  many  white  people  on  this  subject. 
teforo  ot^joummentj  a  resolution  was  adopted  for  the  organization  of  county  teach- 
'  associations  auxiliary  to  tlus^  and  a  circular  was  subi(^uently  issued  bv  Dr.  Hen- 
son  directing  county  commissioners  to*form  both  county  associations  and  institutes 
erever  ten  teachers  of  colored  schools  could  be  assembled  with  the  trustees  of  such 
tools. 

lie  next  meeting  of  the  association  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Danville,  AuQ:nst  7, 
8,  Bucceedinff  annual  meetings  to  be  always  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  August 
MM)h  year. — (Report  of  State  superintendent,  1876-77,  and  special  pamphlet  report.) 

OBITUAEY  BECOBD. 

PROFESSOR  NATHAN  L.  RICE,  D.  D. 

Intelligence,  though  with  few  particulars,  hasreaehed  the  Bureau  that  this  reverend 
itlemau,  widely  known  as  pastor  of  important  churches  in  some  of  our  chief  cities, 
1  author  of  sevonU  considerable  works,  died  in  June,  1877,  in  Kentucky,  which  was 
I  native  State,  and  in  which  ho  had  filled  for  several  of  his  later  years  the  position 
Laird  protessor  of  theology  at  the  Danville  Theological  Seminary. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

EoQ.  HowABD  A.  M.  Hbndkbsok,  StaU  superintendent  qfpubUe  inetruetiont  Drahl^erL 

[Second  tenn,  187^-1879.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATIOX  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  scnools 

Average  attendance  in  such  schools 
Pupils  in  private  schools 


SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  reported  .....•..••.... 
Public  school-houses 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Valuation  of  public  school  property .. 
Private  schools;  elementary,  246;  sec- 
ondary, 60. 

TEACHERS. 


Teachers  in  public  schools 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men.... 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women. 
Teachers  in  private  schools 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools... 
Whole  expenditure  for  such  schools. 


1875-76. 


S274,688 
74,307 
52, 315 


97 
$803,062 


1,615 

$31 

31 


$776,009 
c776,009 


1876-77. 


a266,033 

85,000 

(54,390 

20,093 


1,044 

323 

135 

$736,575 

306 


1,507 

$45 

35 

638 


$467,368 
d369,829 


Increase. 


10,693 
2,075 


38 


$14 
4 


Decrease. 


8,655 


$66,487 


106 


^^ 


a  Whites  ontside  of  New  OrleanB,  88,567 ;  colored  oaUido  of  New  Orleontt  108,54&    Mr.  Luker.^jj 
xviii  of  hU  report  protests  aeainst  this  enamoratlon  as  imperfect  or  unfair  in  presenting  a  popalitl*  ^ 
of  school  age  smaller  than  in  1874. 

b  Whites,  including  New  OrleanSt  31,S11;  colored,  Sl,849;  estimated  enrolment  in  parishss  >< 
reporting,  1.330. 

e  Tliia  mclados  salaries  of  socrotaries,  porters,  and  portresses  in  the  New  Orleans  City  school  . 
paymcot  of  previous  indebtedness  of  parish  school  bosrds,  and  $83,931  of  funds  in  the  nanda  of 
•school  board  treasurers ;  this  last  included  to  make  a  balance 

dThls  inolniles  payment  of  $33,691  of  claims  under  previous  boards. 

(From  return  of  Hon.  William  G.  Brown,  then  State  superintendent,  for  1875^ /d^ 
and  report  and  return  of  Hon.  Bobert  M.  Lusher,  State  supermtendout  of  publio  edaofl^ 
tion,  for  1877.) 

OFFICERS  OP  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  supervision  of  the  State  school  system,  there  is  a  State  superintendent  efpuW^ 
education,  elected  by  the  people  every  4  years,  with  the  duty  of  general  visitation  an^ 
annual  report.  ^^ 

For  control  of  all  free  public  schools  established  and  maintained  by  the  State,  thei^ 
is  a  State  hoard  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretai^ 
of  state,  attorney  general,  Stat«  superintendent  of  public  education,  and  2  citizen^ 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

LOCAL. 

For  care  of  all  public  school  interests  in  the  several  parishes — divisions  of  the  Stat^ 

which  answer  to  counties  elsewhere — there  are  parish  hoards  of  directors,  of  5  to  9  mem-** 

hers,  appointed  from  the  citizens  of  the  parish  by  the  State  board  of  education,  excepft^ 

Jn  the  parisli  of  Orleans,  where  only  8  members  of  a  board  of  20  are  so  appointeo^ 

Their  term  of  Bcrvice  ia  4  years.    They  ^  the  \K>\m<^  ot  ^hool  districtB^  apportir* 
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funds  to  these  according  to  the  school  population,  examine  and  license  teachers,  and 
visit  and  annually  report  upon  the  schools. 

The  parish  boards  may,  at  their  discretion,  appoint  auxiliant  risUing  trustees  for  each 
"WMtl  or  school  district  in  theii*  respective  parishes,  requiring  such  trustees  to  make 
<iuarterly  rejjorts  to  them  of  the  condition,  prospects,  and  needs  of  the  schools  put 
under  their  care. — (School  law  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

THE    REORGANIZATION    OP   THE    SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

The  year  1877  \ras  one  of  reorganization  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State, 
ratlier  than  of  marked  success  in  achieving  educational  i*esults.  A  g(K>d  foundation 
for  such  results  appears,  however,  to  bo  laid.  The  following  is  the  system  outlined  in 
the  published  rules  of  tne  now  State  board  of  education : 

1 .  The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  to  be  designated  as  elementary,  academic,  and 
normal  schools. 

2-  The  elementary  schools  in  cities  and  towns  are  to  contain  six  or  more  grades,  des- 
ignated ordinarily  as  first,  second,  and  third  primary  and  first,  second,  an<l  third 
grammar  departments.  In  sparsely  settled  districts  liberty  is  given  to  unite  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  grades. 

3.  In  the  primary  departments  are  to  be  taught  spelling  (oral  and  written),  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  familiar  science.    In  tlie  gnim- 


wliere  practicable,  vocal  music  and  drawing  are  to  be  a<lded. 

4.  The  academic  schools  are  to  be  for  the  contiimed  instniction  of  such  youths  over 
14  years  of  a|j:e  as  are  competent  to  pursue  those  branches  wliich,  in  optional  courses 
snited  to  their  known  aptitudes,  will  fit  them  for  business  pursuits  or  for  admission  to 
the  normal  schools  or  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  or  State  university 
^  Louisiana. 

5.  Tbc  normal  schools  are  to  be  for  the  general  improvement  of  younjj  teachers  who 
desire  promotion  in  the  i)rimary  or  grammar  grades,  and  for  the  professional  training 

,  of  such  graduates  of  academic  schools  as  desire  to  become  teachers. 

6.  The  scholastic  year  is  to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  January ;  and  in  every 
•cliool  district  there  are  to  be  kept,  for  at  least  24  weeks  in  each  year,  at  such  times 
f^  the  local  board  may  deem  most  appropriate,  a  snfficient  number  of  schools  for  the 
^'^'rtniction  of  all  the  childrtm  who  may  legally  attend  public  schools  therein. 

-  It  is  fiirther  ruled  that  in  all  the  schools  a  public  exsiminat^on  shall  take  place  at 
'^At  once  in  each  year ;  besides  which,  all  the  classes  in  academic  and  normal  schools 
•^»U  be  Bubjecte<l  to  written  examinations  in  each  branch  of  study,  when  it  ib  com- 
pleted.—(State  report  for  1877.) 

NEED  OF  SUPERVISION. 

■  The  former  division  superintendents  having  been  dropped  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  school  system,  Superintendent  Lusher  suggests  to  the  legislature  the  need  of  a  much 
^O'Te  active  su])er\'ision  of  the  rural  scbools  than  can  be  looked  for  from  the  unpaid 
parish  boards  or  the  auxiliary  visiting  trustees  appointed  by  them.    A  parish  superin- 
J^ndent  or  kindred  officer  is  needed  to  select  goml  i)laces  for  the  schools,  to  persuade 
»he  local,  authorities  and  citizens  to  provide  and  furnish  school-houses,  to  induce  proper 
P*-*rBons  to  prep.ire  themselves  for  teaching,  to  aid  in  examining  those  who  propose  to 
^a«h,  to  inspect  the  schools  from  time  to  time  and  improve  the  methods  of  instruction, 
J.^d  to  introduce  a  system  of  half  day  schools  for  younger  children,  or  some  other  prac- 
ticable system  by  whi(th  teachers  may  extend  the  benefits  of  instruction  alternately 
*^^lj:roup8  of  children  in  ditlerent  localities. 

.  -The  legislature  having  failed  to  make  provision  for  such  superintendents,  airtion  has 
^  Some  u)stanc«8  been  taken  by  the  parish  boards.  The  jiarishes  of  Avoyelles,  East 
*^ton  Rouge,  Livingston,  and  St.  James  have  taken  the  lead  in  securing  for  their 
*hool8  the  supervision  needled,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  beneficial  results  ensuing  may 
^'"luce  others  to  follow  their  example. — (State  report,  1877.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

*^e  state  superintendent,  in  his  report  respecting  private  schools  in  New  Orleans, 
^P^^ks  of  a  Kindergarten  department  of  the  Loquet-Leroy  Collegiate  Institute,  inde- 
l^'^dent  of  the  primary,  elementary,  and  academic  departments,  which  was  introduced 
^^jfbft  fiill  of  1877.    It  is  intended  to  be  a  means  of  preparing  young  children^  tbro\i^\i 
*^W8  pleasant  methods,  for  intelligent  entrance  on  the  stuuica  o£  \\ie  "^iVxsi'ai^  (\fc\vvsiV 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

Officers. — A  hoard  of  20  directors,  8  appointed  by  the  State  hoard  of  edncation  and 
12  by  the  city  admiuistrators,  for  tciins  of  4  years,  with  a  superintendent  appointed  by 
the  board  for  the  same  term. — (School  law  of  1877.) 

Statistics, — Population  of  th^  city  at  the  last  census,  1870, 191,418;  estimated  present 
population,  203,000;  youth  of  school  ago  (6-21)  at  last  enumeration,  in  1874,  68,918; 
enrolled  in  public  scliools,  22,518 ;  avcirage  enrolment,  18,713 ;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 15,3(3G.  Schools,  71,  of  which  4  were  academic,  46  grammar,  17  primarv,  and  4 
of  mixed  grades ;  teachers,  435.  of  whom  28  were  men ;  average  daily  attendance  to 
each  teacher,  37 ;  expenditure  lor  public  schools,  $285,415. 

Besides  the  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  above  given,  the  State  report  gives  16,000 
pupils  in  125  private  schools,  under  400  teachers,  making  a  total  enrolment  of  3^18 
in  all  the  schools  of  the  city. 

Additional  particulars, — AVhen  the  present  board  assumed  direction  of  the  city  flchooU 
in  April,  1877,  it  found  that  the  expenses  of  the  schools  had  been  based  on  figures 
largely  in  excess  of  the  means  at  its  disposal,  and  that,  for  the  three  months  preceding, 
there  were  due  the  teachers  and  other  employ <5s  about  one  hundred  and  fiueen  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  sum  was  more  than  $40,000  in  excess  of  the  allowance  for  those 
months.  The  only  choice,  in  such  a  case,  was  between  a  reduction  of  the  force  en- 
ployed  and  a  reduction  of  their  salaries.  The  latter  painful  alternative  was  resorted 
to  and  the  pay  roll  was  cut  down  irom  nearly  forty  thoiuuind  dollars  a  month  to  kse 
t  ban  twenty-dvo  thousand  dollars ;  while,  to  aid  further  in  making  the  income  meet  the 
expenses,  the  schools  were  ordereii  to  bo  closed  from  June  30  to  October  15,  and  ill 
pa>Tnent8  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  suspended  for  this  long  vacation. 

There  being  1,200  applicants  for  the  447  teachers*  places  then  existing,  it  was  ordered 
in  the  spring  that  all  teachers  should  vacate  their  positions  June  30,  1877,  and  neir 
ai)pointments  be  made  only  after  a  competitive  examination.  This  waa  done;  with 
what  result  as  to  the  reappointment  of  former  teachers  is  not  stated. 

The  want  of  means  for  repair  of  old  and  poor  school-houses  has  been,  to  bodb® 
extent,  remedied  by  the  benelits  derived  from  the  McDonogh  school  fund.    The  admin* 
istrators  of  that  fund,  within  a  few  years  past,  have  erect<?d  seven  substantial  echool 
buildings,  besides  three  that  were  erected  before  the  war,  in  a  great  measure  fromtU* 
same  fund.    Two  of  these  buildings,  large  and  well  built  of  brick,  are  appropriated  O*^ 
the  use  of  colored  children;  another  is  probably  by  tliis  time  in  proc^jss  of  erectio^ 
All  built  since  the  war  bear  the  name  of  the  donor  of  the  fund,  with  the  numben  1,  * 
3,  &c.,  to  indicate  the  order  of  erection.  ^^ 

The  present  school  board,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  has  decided  that,  as  the  eff^^T. 
to  educate  together  under  the  constitution  the  white  and  colored  children  has  proyc^ 
at  many  points  a  failure,  separate  schools  shall  hereafter  be  maintained.  With  a  vie  "^ 
to  secure  to  the  colored  children  full  advantages,  a  special  academy  for  their  use ' 
been  instituted^  together  with  a  normal  school  to  educate  teachers  of  their  own  il- 
For  statistics  of  this  school,  see  Training  of  Teachers  following,  and  for  some  accouL^ 
of  the  city  high  schools  see  Secondary  Instruction. — (Report  of  New  Orleans  achooli^^ 
in  State  report  for  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  wreck  of  the  first  teachers'  seminary  in  the  Southwest,  which  iicaa  eetab;;;^ 
lished  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  in  the  sct^sion  of  1859-*60,  the  existence  of  nonna--^ 
seminaries  and  departments  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Peabodj^ 
and  other  benefactors.    Through  generous  donations  from  the  Peabody  fund  there  hav^^ 
been  established  (1)  the  Peabody  Normal  Seminary j  No.  247  St.  Charles  street,  Ne\^ 
Orleans,  for  the  training  of  white  youths  over  16  years  of  age  who  are  graduates  o^ 
high  schools  or  other  institutions  in  a  2  years'  course,  covering  all  the  branches  taught^ 
in  the  common  schools,  with  the  option  of  a  further  course  in  higher  studies ;  and  (2)r 
the  Peabody  Normal  School  for  Colled  StudentSf  comer  of  Royal  and  Hospital  streets^ 
New  Orleans,  which  also  has  a  2  years'  normal  coun^e  for  graduat'OS  and  advanced^ 
scholars  over  17  years  of  age.    In  the  fall  of  1877,  the  former  had  in  its  normal  depart- 
ment 3  teachers  and  90  students,  besides  1  teacher  and  42  pupils  in  a  preparatoiy 
de])artment.    The  latter,  in  December,  1877,  had  2  teachers  and  40  students. 

Then,  in  the  same  eity,  Straight  University j  the  New  Orleans  University ,  and  JjiUmd 
University  give  special  instruction  in  the  conunon  school  branches,  and  tK>  some  extent 

,    in  school  management  and  discipline,  to  such  students  as  desire  to  be  prepared  for 
t45aching.    The  catalogue  of  Straight  University  for  1877-78  showed  118  normaL 
Btudeut€  aa  pTosant  in  the  fall  term.    From  the  other  two  there  are  no  statements  oT' 
the  number  of  euch  students  in  any  part  of  ISTT.— (State  report  and  catah^aes  of*" 

iustitutiona,) 
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teachers'  institutes. 

The  provision  made  for  these  in  the  scliool  law  of  1870  does  not  reappear  in  the  new 
law  of  lti77,  the  division  superintendents  by  whom  they  were  to  be  held  having  been 
dropped. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  only  schools  of  this  class  fully  reported  ay©  4  in  New  Orleans,  now  known  as 
academic  departments  of  the  public  schools  there.  One  of  these  is  for  white  males,  8 
for  white  females,  and  the  foiurth  for  advanced  colored  pupils,  apparently  all  girls.  In 
th€?8e,  under  14  teachers,  were  registered  86  white  boys  in  1877,  with  228  wnite  girls 
and  10  colored  ^Is ;  total  registration,  324 ;  average  attendance,  310.  The  courHC  in 
these  schools  is  limited  to  2  years,  and  is  to  embrace  4  departments :  English  literature 
and  language,  mathematics  and  book-keeping,  physical  science,  and  ancient  and  mod- 
em langnaees.    Graduates,  92  in  1877. 

Hesides  these  there  appears  the  Guion  Free  Academy,  at  Thibodeaux,  with  3  teachers 
and  100  pupils,  but  without  clear  indication  whether  these  are  all  of  high  school 
grade. — (State  report;) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS, 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges  or  universities,  see  Tables  lY.  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and 
the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Commissioner's  Keport  prccedin|T. 

It  may  be  said^  however,  that  the  State  superintendent,  in  his  return  to  this  Bureau, 
indicates  the  existence  in  the  State  of  60  private  schook  corresponding  to  the  public 
higli  schools.  Assigning  to  such  schools  an  average  of  30  pupils,  there  would  be  in 
them  1,800  pupils.  A  generous  amount  of  space  is  given  to  these  schools  in  Mr.  Lusher's 
report,  and  the  impression  produced  by  his  accounts  of  them  is  that  several  arc  of  quite 
high  grade. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Returns  or  printed  reports  for  some  portion  of  the  year  1877  have  been  received  from 
6  colleges  and  universities.  For  statistics  of  these,  with  any  others  that  may  report 
^hcsrusclves,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  prece<ling. 

Se,  Charles  College  reports  that,  owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of  the  countrj-,  to 
the  difficulty  of  communicaticm,  and  partly,  also,  to  the  indilibn;iice  of  the  people 
to  n  classical  education,  the  number  of  collegiate  students  there  ''has  dwindled  down 
to  nothing,  or  nearly  so."  Lcland  and  Straight  UniversUieSy  so  called,  are  schools  for 
the  colored  race.  lieland  has  a  theological  course  of  instruction  and  a  sclentiiic  one 
of  3  years.  Straight,  besides  primary,  ]>reparatory,  normal,  law,  and  theological 
o.epartments,  has  a  classical  course  of  3  years. 

A  new  State  institution  was  constituted  by  the  union  of  the  State  university  and 
the  agricultiu'al  and  mechanical  college,  under  an  act  of  187C,  promulgated  June  1, 
J^7.  It  bears  the  uniteil  titles  of  the  two  institutions  and  commenced  its  session  in 
October,  1877,  that  being  the  eighteenth  session  of  the  university  and  the  fifth  of  the 
^a^ricnltural  college.  The  facilities  for  instruction  embrace  much  philosophical  and 
chexnical  apparatus,  large  museums  of  natural  history,  gocnl  appliances  for  instruction 
^  engineering,  a  library  of  fully  14,000  volumes,  and  a  good  equipment  of  small  arms 
aaU.  artillery  for  militaiy  exercises. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

^or  full  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  sum* 
°^^J^  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

l^Qf^  nUtJBtlcii  under  this  heftd,  see  Tables  X-Xm  of  the  appendix,  and  tho  sammariei  of  these  in  the 

Beport  of  the  Commisaioncr  y receding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

.   iTie  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  aims  not  only  to  afford  pupils  the  means  of 

"^^"traction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  but  also  to  encourage  them  to  pursue 

•^^b  studies.    It  is  the  intention  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  object  of  the  federal  law 

^*^ating  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  and  of  the  legislature  in  uniting  that 

^Hsge  with  the  State  university.    To  make,  on  the  one  hand,  intelligent  planter*  or 

•^meiB  and  skilled  managers  of  plantations  and,  on  the  othex,  \o  trivm'nv^i<iVk«QA<i^  vsi 

•*46  ideiitifio  principles  oi  their  profeatdons  are  among  tbe  leading  oVi^^^iXA.   Txji^vo^ 
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is  absolutely  free  and  is  so  declared  by  a  legislative  euactmcut. — (State  report  for 
1876-^7.) 

THEOLOGICAJU 

LeJand  University  and  Straiglit  University  report  theological  departments  attended 
respectively  by  28  and  11  colored  students  preparing  for  the  ministry.  At  the  former, 
the  theological  department  is  designed  to  embrace  biblical  interpretation,  clmreh 
history, '  Christian  theology,  pastoral  theology,  and  homiletics.  A  fuller  conrse  of 
studies  will  be  arranged  as  soon  as  the  advancement  of  the  students  shall  make  it 
advisable.  At  Straight  Uiuversity.  the  course  appears  to  l>e  essentially  the  Bome.— 
(Catalogues  for  1876^7  and  1877-78.) 

I^GAL. 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  in  legal  studies  is  given  in  the  Law  Depmiment  of 
Uie  University  of  Louisiana,  This  university  has  thus  far  organized  only  two  professional 
schools,  namely,  of  law  and  of  medicine.  The  methods  ot  instruction  arelectures^  ex- 
positions, examinations  in  connection  with  these,  and  moot  courts.  Straight  Umnmiijf 
also  reports  a  2  years'  course  of  instruction  in  law,  with  an  attendance  of  17  studente.— 
(Printed  report  of  law  department  of  the  former  and  catalogue  of  the  latter.) 

MEDIC^VL. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Lottisiana  reports  an  attendance  of  183 
students,  and  a  3  years'  course  of  instruction,  which  includes  attendance  upon  two  com- 
plete courses  of  lectures.  The  act  establishing  this  department  gives  it  tne  use  of  tlie 
Charity  Hospital  as  a  school  of  practical  instruction. — (Return  and  circular.) 

The  Chanty  Hospital  Medical  College,  at  New^  Orleans,  has  a  course  similar  in  extent 
to  the  foregoing.  Its  college  building  is  directly  opposite  the  gates  of  the  Charity 
Hos])ital,  and  several  hours  of  each  morning  are  devoted  to  bedside  teaching.— (Cif' 
cular.J 

In  tne  Neio  Orleans  Dental  College  the  curriculum  has  been  raised  to  meet  the  demano* 
of  the  age  for  higher  professional  attainments.  CantUdatcs  for  graduation  must  ha**"* 
attended  at  least  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  exclusive  of  the  usual  two  years' offl^^^ 
pupilage.  The  departments  of  instiiiction  are  theory  and  practice,  institutes  of  mg^' 
jcine  and  dentistry'  and  special  therapeutics,  science  of  dental  mechanism,  chenuatt"^ 
operative  dental  surgery,  anatomy,  dental  materia  medica,  clinical  dentistiyi  -*'^- 
phyaiology. — (Tenth  annual  announcement.) 

SPECUL  INSTRUCTION. 

LOUISIANA  INSTITUTION  FOR  TIIE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  BATON  SOUO: 

No  information  later  than  that  given  in  the  report  for  1876  has  been  received  fro  "^ 
this  institution.  In  addition  to  the  literary'  branches  usually  taught  in  such  schooL-— 
instruction  was  then  given  in  tyi)0  setting  and  presswork.  No  training  had  been  pr«^ 
vided  in  other  omidoyments  for  want  oflf  means  to  pm-chase  the  necessary  mateiial — * 
(Report  of  trustees,  187C.) 

LOUISIANA  INSTITUTION  FOR  TIIE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

This  school  was  organized  at  Baton  Rouge  in  1871,  and  has  had  under  instruction^^ 
pupils.  The  number  in  1877  was  30.  It  is  sustained  by  the  State,  from  which  $6,0C^ 
were  received  during  the  year.  No  permanent  home  has  been  i)rovided  for  the  scIkk^^ 
v.'hich  is  still  kept  in  rented  buildings.  All  the  common  school  branches  are  taofh.^ 
besides  the  employments  of  broom  making,  mattress  making,  and  cane  seating. — (Br^^ 
turn  and  report  for  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hob.  Eobbrt  M.  Lubheb,  StaU  superintendent  ofpiMie  edueationt  New  (Means. 

[Term,  18T7-1881.] 

STATE  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 
[Term,  1877-1881.  J 


Membors. 


nia  Excellency  F.  T.  Nl«^holl8.  ^vemor.  president  of  the  board 

His  Honor  Louis  A.  TViltz,  nontenant  gOTemor 

Hon.  W.  A.  Strong,  secretary  of  state 

Hon.H.  N.  Ogden,  attorney  general 

P.  B.  S.  Pinclibaok,  citizen  appointee 

John  P.  Caselar,  citizen  appointee 


Po8t^>fltoe. 


Ne\r  Orleana. 
New  Orleans. 
KewOrleMi& 
New  Orleans. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AXD  ATTENDANCE. 


Touth  of  school  age  (4-21) 

Begifitered  in  smumer  sgIiooIb 

Average  attendance  in  these 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  xeg- 
istration. 

Begistered  in  winter  schools... 

Average  attendance  in  these 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  reg- 
istration. 

Whole  numher  of  different  scholars  reg- 
istered. 

ha  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  this 
xiTimher. 

SCHOOL  DISTmCTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Kmnber  of  districts  in  the  State 

Parte  of  districts 

School-houses..--... ......  .••..•. 

^mnber  in  good  condition 

Xmnber  bnilt  in  the  year 

Cost  of  the  now  buildings 

Value  of  all  school  property 

Average  length  of  summer  schools  in 
^ys. 

Average  length  of  winter  schools 

A.vorage  for  the  year • 


1875-^6. 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 

™^lo  teachers  employed  in  summer . ... 
^al©  teachers  employed  in  winter  •..., 
*  emj^le  teachers  employed  in  summer. , 
J^emale  teachers  employed  in  winter.., 
Y^^<luates  of  normal  scnools  teaching. 


^"^orage  pay  of  males  a  month  ft. 
^®*ftg6  pay  of  females  a  week  6 , 


INCOME  AND  EXFENDITUBB. 

^?J^ole  receipts  for  public  schools , 

•^*U>le  expenditure  for  public  schools . 

EXPENDrrUBE  PER  CAPITA — 

^  School  x>opulation 

VJ*  Enrolment  in  schools 

^^  average  attendance 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

•^^Oiount  of  available  fund 


218, 490 

126, 482 

99,106 

79 

129,903 

105, 976 

82 

156, 148 

80 


187G-77. 


3,972 

350 

4,261 

2,802 

86 

$164,399 

3,005,290 

57 

117i 


209 

2,151 

4,284 

2,351 

290 

(35  45 

4  26 


$1, 090, 445 
1,248,762 


$5  00 

7  01 
10  67 


$400,558 


217, 417 
125,455 

100,982 
80 

132,865 

107,653 

81 

155,428 

80 


Increase. 


4,039 

354 

4,222 

3,014 

86 

$62,766 

3,022,722 

57 

60^ 
117i 


228 

2,253 

o4,553 

2,361 

314 

$32  76 

4  14 


$1,  oer,  104 

1,170,668 


$5  11 

7  15 
10  65 


$400,500 


Decrease. 


1,876 
1 

2,962 
1,677 


67 
4 


212 
17^432' 


19 

102 

269 

10 

24 


$0  11 
14 


1,073 
1,027 


720 


39 


$101, 633 


$2  69 
12 


$23,341 

78,094 


$0  Oi 


$58 


•This,  in  m  written  retnrn,  is  4,543. 

^Xhite  imtos  Are  exolaaiTe  of  board,  the  average  cost  of  whioh  ia  $9.08  a  month. 

(Ftom  report  of  Hon,  W.  J,  CortheU,  State  superintendent  oi'^T][\AiQ  Si^stoicXhsst^ltft 
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the  school  year  closing  April  1, 1877,  with  returns  £rom  him  to  the  Burcan  of  Edncatfon 
for  the  two  years  indicated,  the  financial  statement  being  from  the  latter.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  Bnpervislon  of  all  the  common  schools,  direction  of  studies,  giving  advice  to 
town  committees,  and  making  annual  report  to  the  supreme  authorities,  there  is  a 
Stuto  superintendent  of  public  intiiruciion  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  a 
term  of  '6  years  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  executive. 

LOCAL. 

For  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  towns  and  districts  contained  in  them,  direct- 
ing local  studies,  choosing  text  books,  examining  and  certifying  teachers,  making 
reports,  &.C.,  every  town  elects  by  ballot  at  its  amiual  meeting  one  member  of  a  Bf^ool 
ivmmiitee  of  fhree,  or  in  the  same  manner  a  /oim  supervisor  of  schools,  in  which  case  the 
committee  is  dispensed  with.  Towns  may  also,  and  if  they  do  not  districts  must, 
choose  school  agents  for  the  care  of  school-houses,  engagement  of  teachers,  returns  of 
the  school  children,  and  calUug  of  district  meetings.  Districts  may  choose  committees 
to  superintend  the  exx)enditure  of  the  school  moneys  raised  by  them. — (School  laws 
of  Maine.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION.. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

A  gradual  decrease  of  population,  and  consequently  in  many  places  of  prodnctioii 
and  of  wealth,  is  evidently  tolling  to  some  extent  upon  the  schools,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  a  young  and  active  superintendent  and  of  many  excellent  school  offi- 
cers. Hence  we  find  1,073  fewer  persons  of  school  age,  a  decrease  of  720  in  the  num- 
ber of  different  scholars  registered,  and  a  percentage  of  average  attendance  of  such 
scholars  not  increased.  There  are,  however,  more  school-houses,  a  larger  number  of 
them  in  good  condition,  more  teachers  to  the  fewer  scholars,  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  from  normal  schools.  The  reason  why  there  are  no  more  of  the  grad- 
uates from  these  schools  is  said  by  the  snpcrinteudeut  to  be  that  '*  agents  have  in 
many  cases  refused  to  give  these  graduat-es  ^  a  week  and  have  hired  for  $3  girls  of 
IG,  who  were  incompetent  and  whose  influence  on  the  ])upils  was  bad  so  far  as  intel- 
lectual growth  is  concerned."  The  result  of  this  iinudicious  parsimony  has  been  that 
34  of  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools,  after  redeeming  their  pledge  to  teach  two 
years  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  have  gone  elsewhere. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improvement  seems  to  be  the  division  of  the  State 
into  districts  altogether  too  minute.     **  There  were  several  hundred  schools  during  the 
past  year  which  averaged  5  scholars  or  less,  several  hundred  averaged  less  than  12^ 
and  1,000  averaged  less  than  20.    To  carry  on  these  schools  costs  the  same  for  sdiool^ 
houses,  repairs,  fuel,  board  of  teachers,  &c.,  as  tor  schools  of  40  pupils."    In  fioict,  od^^ 
school  cost  in  1876-*77  ^  a  week  for  each  scholar.    The  remedy  for  this  is  consolidatioc::^ 
of  the  districts,  and  a  i)er8on  who  has  studied  the  matter  says  that  1,000  of  them  mi^l^^^ 
be  thus  consolidated  and  the  expense  of  that  many  schools  be  savea,  without  obligUL  ^^ 
any  i)upils  to  walk  more  than  a  mile.    In  favor  of  such  consolidation,  which  wooK^^ 


secure  larger  schools  and  bettor  paid  teachers,  the  example  of  New  Brunswick  is  citcj 
whore,  with  a  population  equally  sparse,  there  is  a  better  arranji^cment  of  school  d$  _ 
tricts,  and  consequently  a  smaller  cost  per  scholar,  even  with  higher  pay  for  teach^^sB 
and  schools  16  weeks  longer  than  in  Maine.  And  if  to  consolidation  of  the  districts 
there  can  be  added  examination  of  teachers  by  a  county  board,  more  continuous  tra:5.Ti- 
inc  of  them  through  normal  institutes,  and  more  constant  supervision  on  the  part  of 
school  committees,  Mr.  Corthell  thinks  that  there  may  soon  be  a  great  improvemeDit^  in 
tlK?  educational  condition  of  the  State,  especially  if  a  system  of  free  text  Dooks  can-  1» 
introduced. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

KINDEROXltTEX. 

For  2  reported  schools  of  this  class,  see  the  succeeding  account  of  the  city  systei^   ^ 
Lewiston,  with  which  system  they  are  connected. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Superintending  school  conumittees  of  varying  numbers,'  a  part  of  their  msAjeTf-^^ 
changed  yearly  by  election,  with  school  agents — in  some  instances  with  city  supex^*^ 

'In  liMDgoT,  of  5  membeTBi  io  Lewiston,  of  14 ;  in  Portland,  of  7,  one  for  each  ward ;  in  Saoo^ 
n-Jtli  3  agents. 
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tendents  of  schoolB— fonn  the  official  staff  of  tlie  city  systems  of  the  State.— (School 
laws  and  zopoitA.) 

STATISTICS. 


City. 


Biddeford. 
Bangor  .... 
LoWiBtoo . 
Portlaqd... 


Popnlfttion. 


alS.000 
618,909 
013,603 
a;i6,500 


Children  of 
sohoolage. 


3,451 

fi,41S 

«,4'0 

I0,C34 


Karolment. 


S,093 
3.700 
3,500 
S,746 


Average 
attoDdance. 


3.034 
S,iN)0 
4,338 


Teachers. 


38 

09 

68 

114 


ExpeDdi* 
tare. 


$S1,3<)0 
41, 5ia 
38,011 
79,836 


a  Estimated. 
b  Centcia  of  1870. 

e  Ceneus  of  1870.    The  other  il2tire8  for  Baosor  are  from  a  printed  report  for  1876-77,  and  differ  lom^ 
what  firom  those  in  Table  II,  which  are  probably  for  tho  fall  term  of  l£rn-'78. 

ADDITIOXAX.  PARTICULARS. 

BamgoT. — Number  of  schools,  49,  viz.  1  high,  2  grammar,  13  intermediate,  20  pri- 
mary, and  13  suburban.  The  cost  of  education  per  capita,  based  on  the  average  num- 
ber belonging,  was  $11.88.  Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  school  census,  50; 
enrolment  in  the  high  school,  202 ;  ^aduates  in  1876,  14.  The  course  of  instruction 
in  the  high  school  covers  4  years  and  embraces  2  departments,  the  classical  and  English. 
About  8  years  ago  more  than  300  pupils  were  withdrawn  from  the  public  schools  and 
organized  in  Homan  Catholic  Churcn  schools,  and  this  cause  still  operates  to  reduce 
the  number  of  those  that  might  otherwise  be  in  the  public  schools. — (Keport  of  School 
Agent  C.  P.  Eoberts  for  187(P77.) 

Biddeford, — The  only  information  from  this  place  for  1877,  additional  to  the  fiffuros 
in  the  table,  relates  to  its  lilgh  school,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  since  1848,  to 
have  graduated  since  then  192,  of  whom  4  are  mimsters,  3  lawyers,  3  doctors,  19  teach- 
ers, and  many  more  in  inilucntial  positions  in  the  city  and  State.  It  has  3  teachers, 
and  its  course  of  study  is  reportea  by  the  committee  to  be  liberal  and  comprchcn* 
fiive.— (Extract  from  report  of  school  committee  in  New-England  Journal  of  Education, 
May  3, 1877.) 

LewisUm. — In  consequence  of  a  change  of  snperintendency  here,  no  printed  report 
of  the  city  schools  was  issued  for  1877.  Tho  statistics  in  tho  table  arc  therefore  from 
a  written  return  made  by  Superintendent  Abnor  J.  Phipps,  late  general  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  board  of  education,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  city  system,  which 
comi)ri8es  15  rural  schools,  27  primary,  9  intermediate,  1  ^ammar.  and  1  high  school. 
Ono  iuteresting  feature  of  that  system  is  the  conu<>ctiou  with  it  of  3  Kiudcrgarten,  one 
of  which  had  an  avera'^e  of  20  pupils  for  the  year;  another,  of  19;  attendance  at  the 
tliird,  not  reported.    There  is  also  a  Kindergarten  practice  school.    The  usual  Kindor- 

riten  occupations  are  pursued  in  these  schools,  with  full  material  and  apparatus,  and 
i«  claimed  with  x)hysioal  benefit  from  the  exercises.  Ideas  of  color,  proportion,  and 
J^^o^uty  are  soon  acquired,  together  with  a  capacity  for  oxprcfising  such  ideas  in  correct 
foiins.  These  were  the  only  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  any  city  system  in  tho 
Stifcte  for  that  year. — (Bet urns  to  Bureau  of  Education  for  1877  and  letter  from  Supcr- 
hiteudent  Pliipps.) 

J^orUand. — ^I'he  system  in  this  city  includes  23  schools,  among  which  are  a  high  school 
•Tid  a  school  for  the  deaf.  The  elUciency  of  the  school  management  is  shown  in  tho 
**<5ti  that  the  attendance  for  the  year  reached  94  per  cent,  of  the  average  number 
•^longing,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter  of  1876-77  and  tho 
PitiTalence  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  other  contagious  diseases.  Music,  as  well  as 
***^wing,  is  made  a  regular  study  i;i  all  the  grades  of  primaiy  and  grammar  schools, 
J^d  it  is  evidence  of  the  success  attained  in  drawing  that  at  an  exhibition  in  1876  the 
Tfoxk  presented  **was  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
JJ5*^^  exhibition  they  had  visited."  Of  the  general  work  done  in  the  city  schools 
•yo  commissioners  at  tne  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  showed  their  favor- 
?-  i*®  judgment  by  awarding  in  the  fall  of  1876  a  diploma  **  lor  a  good  exhibit  of  tho 
^1^3r  school  system  and  its  fruits  in  the  work  of  the  pupils."  The  high  school  of  the 
^^t^  ba^i  for  the  year  an  enrolment  of  402  and  an  average  attendance  of  302.  With 
r^  ^"iew  to  stimulating  the  lower  schools  to  more  thorough  work  of  preparation,  tho 
r^^ndard  for  admission  to  this  school  was  raised  considerably  in  1877. — (Report  of 
v^fxool  committee  and  of  Suberintendent  E.  Hunt  for  the  year  ending  in  February, 
'*^7.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

^e  normal  school  system  of  the  State  bas  for  some  years  past  «iA>T«k^^^\fr«i^V^^ 
^^^kools,  a  western  ouo  at  Farmiugton,  established  in  1^>4,  and  an  eaBtctVL  on^  «A»^^>ar 
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tine,  first  opened  in  1867,  \rith  2  auxilinry  ones,  the  normal  departments  of  tbo  Maine 
Central  In»tituto,  Pittslield,  and  of  tlio  Oak  Grove  Scminarj',  Vassalboro'.'  The 
course  of  stndy  in  the  lirst  three  i8  2  years  of  38  to  40  weeks  each ;  in  the  last,  it  is 
said  to  be  4  years  of  33  weeks  each.  But  hero,  as  elsewhen^  the  reports  show  thai 
many  enter  lor  sliort  periods  and  do  not  remain  to  complete  tne  course  and  graduate. 
In  the  scliools  at  Farmiugton,  Castine,  and  Pittsfield,  drawing  and  vocal  uinsic  are 
tauclit,  the  fonner  with  the  aid  of  appanitus,  models,  and  exanqdes  for  free  liand 
work  at  the  two  chief  schools.  In  these  also,  and  to  some  extent  at  Pitt^field,  eheni- 
istry  is  illustrated  in  lahoratorj'^  l>nictice  and  physics  is  taught  in  connection  with 
apparatus,  llook-keepiug  is  taught  at  Castiue.  Ample  libraries  are  reported  at 
1  annington  and  Castine.  Tlie  latter  rejwrts  also  a  good  supply  of  maps  and  eharta. 
Farmington,  after  trying  for  aliout  two  years  a  prei»aratory  course,  gave  it  «!>  in  the 
winter  of  I87G-'77  as  a  failure,  and  in  the*  spring  of  that  year  lost  also  its  advantages 
of  practice  training  in  the  public  schools  of  the  village.  In  ])lace  of  this,  it  is  proposal 
to  resume  the  model  training  school,  formerly  conducted  in  the  normal  school  unililing 
and  under  control  of  the  normal  school.  A  desire  has  been  expresseil  by  the  priucipaS 
of  both  the  chief  schools  to  have  the  course  of  study  lengthened,  for  the  beuclit  of 
such  students  as  desire  a  thorough  training  for  any  class  of  school  work ;  but  thus  far 
no  effective  extension  has  been  secui'ed.  The  statistics  for  1876-*77,  as  given  in  the 
State  report,  are :  At  Fanuington,  students  in  the  fall  tenn,  133 ;  in  the  spring  tenu, 
135 ;  number  of  different  students,  not  given ;  graduates,  34,  of  whom  27  engage<l  in 
teaching.  At  Castiue,  123  in  the  fall  term,  75  in  the  winter  term,  and  138  in  the  spring 
tenn;  number  of  different  students,  not  given ;  graduates  33,*  all  tea<!hing.  At  Pitts- 
field,  31  normal  students  and  1  gracluato  teaching.  At  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  61  nor- 
mal students,  but  apparently  no  graduates. — (State  report  for  1877.)     * 

Besides  these  State  schools  there  is  a  normal  course  provided  for  in  the  Maine  Wes- 
leyan  Seminary  and  Female  College,  Kent's  Hill,  embracing  the  various  studies  to  l>e 
taught  in  school,  with  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  school  organiza- 
tion and  govermneot,  and  school  laws  of  Maine. —  (Catalogue  1676-77.) 

In  coniiectitm  with  the  school  system  of  I^wiston,  Superintendent  Philips,  in  his 
return  for  1^77,  says  there  is  a  practice  class  in  which  are  8  young  ladies,  graduates  of 
the  high  school,  who  receive  a  mwlerate  weekly  pav  for  the  teaching  services  they 
render  while  preparing  for  full  employment  in  the  schools. 

For  other  statistics,  clcrivcd  from  returns,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  andasnni- 
mary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TEACUERS'  INSTITUTES. 

These  means  of  improving  t^^achers  by  gathering  them  for  training  in  classes  and  by 
lectun^s  as  at  nonnal  schools  have  not  existed  m  the  State  smce  1875.    The  State 
superintendent,  in  view  of  the  largo  number  of  teachers  who,  with  a  fair  knowled^  of 
subjects  to  be  taught,  have  had  no  drill  in  methoils  of  teaching,  urges  that  provisLoo^ 
bo  made  by  the  legislature  for  hohling  annually  eight  such  meetings  in  different  part^k 
of  the  State,  believing  that  money  so  expended  w(mld  j'ield  a  larger  immediate  reton^i. 
in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  than  an  equal  exiiendituro  in  any  other  way. 
(Report  for  1877.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

I'UBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

"  Before  the  passage  of  the  '  free  high  school  law/  in  1873, 21  towns  and  cities  in  th^Bi 
State  maintained  high  schools.  Duriiig  the  year  1877, 151  towns  and  cities  maintained^: 
such  schools  one  or  more  terms.  Nearly  12,000  scholarH  receive<l  instruction  in  them. — ■ 
Their  effect  on  the  common  schools  has  been  verj"  beneficial."  This  is  the  testimon^S 
of  Stiite  Superintendent  Corthell  in  his  report  for  1877.  Ho  goes  on  to  show  that  thce^^ 
schools  have  improved  the  common  schools  by  placing  before  the  pupils  an  object  t^^ 
be  gained  and  fixing  a  standard  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  it,  as  well  as  by  givii^a 
them  in  many  instances  teachers  of  far  higher  qualifications ;  that  they  have  improvcdlJ 
too,  individual  pupils  by  advancing  them  fi-om  studies  of  which  they  had  grown  w< 
to  others  more  stimulating,  taught  by  live  men  amid  better  and  more  scholarly 
roundings :  and  that  they  are  going  forward  to  do  tins  beneficial  work  more  wi( 
and  more  tally  than  the  old  academies  could  do  it  by  oi>ening  their  doors  to  all 
inviting  rich  and  poor  alike  to  come  in  and  enjoy  tht^ir  privilei^.  In  answer  to 
current  objections  to  such  schools,  he  argues  for  them  (1)  as  being  based  on  the  ta 

democratic  principle  of  giving  every  child  a  chance  for  such  an  education  as  will  ein^ 

ble  him  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers ;  (2)  as  being  eminently  practical,  impartiiUK 
the  common  elements  of  education  in  higher  forms  than  in  the  lower  schools,  and  adoIV 

>  To  tbese  a  now  normal  school  at  Gtorham,  near  Portland,  is  to  bo  added  in  1678,  the  IcglBlatare  havfai;..-'^ 
aathorized  it  on  tho  offer  of  buildinc*  and  gnmnds  from  the  town  of  Grorham. 

'  This  number  is  fiivon  distinctly  in  the  State  report,  and  is  aaid  to  bo  tho  largest  number  ever  i 
noted  in  any  f  ear f  m  a  written  return  it  appears  as  35. 
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ing  to  these  Bach  instniction  iii  tlie  natural  sciences  as  will  make  the  students  better 
fiuiuera,  better  mechanics,  better  manufacturers,  and  so  on. — (State  report,  1877.) 

The  following  statistics  are  ^ven  of  these  schools :  Begistercd  students,  11,839 ; 
average  attendance,  9,G13.  Pupils  in  Third  Header,  577 ;  in  Fourth  Eeader,  8,691 ;  in 
arithmetic,  7,530;  in  English  grammar,  6,423;  in  geography,  4,190:  in  ancient  languages, 
2,795 1  iu  modem  languages,  992 ;  in  natural  sciences,  3,369.  Tno  number  in  attend- 
auce  is  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year ;  but^  apparently  from  the  absence  of  some 
returns,  151  towns  only  reporting,  against  162  in  1876. 

The  expenses  for  instruction,  met  by  town  and  district  appropriations.  State  allow- 
ance, unexpended  appropriations  of  last  year,  free  subscriptions,  interest  of  local  funds, 
aud  amount  received  for  tuition  of  non-residents,  were  (111,911,  leaving  $11,457  to  be 
canied  over  into  another  year. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools, 
•ee  Tables  IV,  YI,  YII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  these  iu  the  Commis- 
sioner's Kei>ort  preceding. 

Besides  the  business  college  there  found,  there  is  a  commercial  department  in  the 
Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Kent's  Hill,  in  which  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction 
preparatory  to  business  pursuits  receive  especial  attention. — (Catalogue  for  1876-77.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  DC  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  three  csi)ecially  known  institutions  for  superior  training  in  this  State  are  Bow- 

doiu  College,  Brunswick,  dating  from  1801 :  Colby  University,  Watervillo,  from  1818 ; 

and  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  from  1663.    The  first  is  for  young  men  alone ;  the  other 

two  are  open  also  to  young  women,  though  comparatively  few  appear  to  avail  them- 

Bclves  of  the  advantage,  10  names  on  the  rolls  at  Colby  and  5  at  Bates  being  the  total 

in  1877.    In  tlie  general  outlines  of  the  courses  no  material  change  se<.ans  to  nave  been 

made  since  the  report  of  them  in  1870.    Bates  College  has  a  special  jireparatory  school. 

Jhe  Nichols  Latin  School,  of  Le>\iston ;  Colby  University  has  3,  the  Water\'ille  Classical 

iustitnte,  close  beside  her,  the  Hebron  Academy,  and  Houltou  Academy,  all  under  the 

<^u  trol  of  her  trustees ;  Bowdoin  makes  note  of  none.    All  three  colleges  allow  students 

^o  take  partial  courses  and  to  pursue  elective  studies  under  direction  of  the  faculties. — 

(Catalogue  for  1876-^77  and  1877-''78.) 

Iti  was  for  some  time  feared  that  Bates  might  lose  a  part  of  its  endowment  through 
|uo  embarrassments  in  the  business  aHairs  of  its  chiet  benefactor,  Hon.  Beigamin  £. 
^tes,  of  Massachusetts ;  but  it  is  understood  that  all  is  safe. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

I^osides  the  facilities  women  enjoy  at  Bates  and  Colby,  above  mentioned,  there  are 
ft*  t  lie  Maine  Wesleyan  Seniinaiy,  Kent's  Hill,  aud  at  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute, 
Wttclcr  the  shadow  of  Colby,  at  Waterville,  collegiate  courses  of  4  years,  especially  for 
yoviug  women. 

^"'or  fiill  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
^''^^^i^'  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

l^^  detaitod  statistics  of  sdentlfio  and  profeMional  achoolB,  seo  Tables  X-XIIT  in  the  appendix,  and 

the  smnmaries  of  them  in  the  Commissioner'a  Hopoit  precediug.] 

SCIENTiriC. 

In  the  State  College  of  A(piculiure  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Orono,  there  has  been  a 
^**Ungo  of  terms  from  throe  to  two,  with  a  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  meant  to 
^Jlnonze  the  amount  of  educational  work  in  the  difterent  courses  by  providing  for 
J^ternoon  exercises  by  all  the  students.  For  the  first  two  years  the  studies  for  all 
J*^  essentially  the  same.  After  that  they  branch  out  into  courses  iu  agriculture,  civil 
r?J8ineerinff,  mechanical  engineering,  chemistry,  science,  and  literature,  this  last  (iu 
J^^^^uce  and  literature)  being  a  moduication  of  the  course  in  agriculture,  with  a  view 
f^  the  needs  of  thase  who  desire  a  practical  education  for  other  eun)loyment8  than  farm- 
3S%  The  list  of  students  and  officers  for  the  fall  term  of  1877-78  shows  104  in  thereg- 
^^rcollc^ate  courses,  10  iu  special  courses,  aud  4  resident  graduates,  making  llci, 
?^^4er  8  instructors,  including  the  farm  superintendent. — (Report  and  catalogue  for 

The  Scientific  Department  of  Bowdoin  College  presents  couxaea  oi  4  ^eoca  ^;>iO\m  ^v^*^ 
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and  mccliimical  onginccring,  the  completion  of  whicli  is  rewarded  by  the  degree  of 
s.  B. 

A  summer  Bchool  of  science  has  also  been  maintained  at  Bowdoin  in  siacceasLTe  yean 
since  the  summer  c^  1876.  It  is  designed  for  teachers,  graduates  of  colleges,  and  othcn 
of  both  sexes  who  desire  a  practic^  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  mmeralogT^aiid 
zoology.  The  second  session  opened  July  16,  lti77,  and  continued  six  weeks,  vith  87 
students  under  3  instructors. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  (Congregational)  provides  a  3  years'  couise  of  study 
and  admits  church  members  of  every  dcuomiuation  who  have  been  edncat<^  at  some 
college  or  university  or  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  There  were  48  sta- 
dents  attending  the  fall  term  of  1877,  of  whom  12  had  received  a  degree  in  letten  or 
science. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Theological  School  of  Bates  College  (Free  Will  Baptist)  has  a  regular  cooneof 
study  and  an  English  course.  Each  o^  these  covers  3  years,  the  latter  diQeriag  from 
the  former  only  iu  the  junior  year,  where  Hebrew  n'ammar,  biblical  criticism,  and 
comparison  of  New  Testament  Greek  with  classical  ureek  occupy  considerable  space 
in  the  regular  course,  while  the  latter,  in  that  year,  deals  only  with  mental  and  moral 

i»hilo8ophy,  Butler's  argument  from  analog-,  cxegetical  and  historical  study  of  the 
English  scriptures,  and  exercises  in  homiletics  and  elocution.  Students  unable  to  enter 
either  course  are  admitte<l  to  the  school  for  such  a  perio<l  as  their  circumstances  will 
allow,  and  pursue  elective  studies.  There  were  23  in  attendance  during  the  year 
1876-77,  besides  1  resident  graduate. —  (Catalogue.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Portland  School  for  Medical  Instruction  reports  itself  for  the  first  time  fbr  1877, 
although  organized  as  far  back  as  1856  and  chartered  In  1858.  It  does  not  coi^tf 
dcgreeij,  but  is  meant  to  be  a  prelimiuary  school  to  prepare  students  for  the  coroivletion 
of  a  full  course  of  3  years  in  other  schools  or  uncler  a  re^lar  physician,  a  certificate 
of  the  time  of  satisfactory  study  being  given,  which,  with  due  addition  of  required 
studies  elsewhere,  enables  them  to  obtain  di])lomas.  Twenty-five  students  under  H 
instructors  are  reported  for  1877. — (Return  and  letter  from  the  secretary.) 

The  Medi<xil  School  of  Maine,  at  Bowdoin  College,  has  a  course  of  study  and  lecture* 
meant  to  cover  3  years  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  m.  i>.  from  the  school  and  college- 
The  conditions  of  ijraduation  are  lull  age,  good  moral  character^  study  for  the  fnlltiio® 
under  a  regular  pliysician^  att^'ndance  on  two  full  coiu'ses  or  lectures  in  a  regulB^i 
incorporated  medical  institution,  the  passing  of  a  sjitisfactory  examination  in  px** 
scribed  studies,  and  the  presentation  of  an  approved  medical  thesis.    Students  iro^ 
February  to  June,  1877,  in  regular  studies,  92 ;  in  post  gradiuite  and  special  courses,  ^- 
Instructors,  14,  besides  2  visitors  from  the  Maine  Medical  Association. — (Catalogue  ^ 
Bowdoin  for  1877-78.) 

SPECLVL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION   OP  TIIE   DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND   OP  TUB  ULINB. 

There  is  no  State  school  yet  for  the  instniction  of  either  of  these  classes,  schools  ^ 
other  New  England  States  being  generally  use<l  for  such  instruction,  at  the  cost  ottj^ 
State  where  necessarj'.  The  city  of  Portland,  however,  has  established  for  iteel^J 
school  for  deaf-mutes,  which  may  eventually  grow  into  a  State  school.  A  teacher  w** 
had  been  a  pupil  ot  Professor  Bell,  and  was  fimiiliar  with  Ids  system  of  teacbi^^ 
articulate  speecii,  was  i)ut  in  charge  of  the  school  for  1876-'77,  and  is  reported  to  ha-^ 
done  excellent  8er\*ice  iu  teaching  this  system  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  ^^g^ 
language  to  the  few  pupils  secured  for  the  first  year. — (Portland  city  report  C* 
1876-77.) 

REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Maine  St<ite  Beform  School^  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  reports  for  1877  a  total  of  197  horS 
under  training,  with  a  superintendent,  matron,  3  teachers,  and  7  overseers  of  indnstri-'^ 
departments.  Of  the  197,  it  is  stated  that  50  were  discharged  for  various  reaso^ 
during  the  year,  leaving  147  on  the  list  to  complete  a  total  of  1,552  instructed  sin^ 
the  first  opening  of  the  scliool.  The  ordinary  English  branches  of  a  common  schcr^ 
training  are  taught  in  graded  classes  for  a  portion  of  each  school  day,  while  at  oth.^ 
hours  employment  is  found  for  the  boys  in  various  useful  occupations.  On  Saturday 
there  is  a  half  holiday,  when  the  first  grade  boys  engage  in  outdoor  sports  in 
large  vard  which  is  furnished  with  everj-  needful  appliance  lor  such  purposes.  Durit^ 
the  winter  months  or  in  stormy  weather,  they  are,  at  this  time,  taken  to  the  readin^^ 
room,  where  is  a  library  of  1,400  volumes,  with  enough  daily  and  weekly  papers  '■' 
Jhrnisfb  each  reader  with'  a  coi)y.  Religious  and  moral  instruction  is  given  on  Sunday^ 
aiiil  it  in  thought  that  daring  the  past  year  this  \iaa  \ici:u  ;jAX<i\i^<iil^vllLSVjeoiaUy  bca^ 
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ficinl  inflaences.    Much  of  the  good  accomplished  is  attribntcd  to  a  system  of  laige 
couUdcDce,  with  8X)ecial  privileges  to  boys  wno  are  first  grade  in  behavior. 

The  Maine  Industrial  School  for  GirU  is  uot  a  place  of  punishmout  to  which  girls  are 
sent  as  criminals,  but  a  refuge  for  girls  between  7  and  15  who  by  force  of  circum- 
stances or  association  are  in  danger  of  becoming  outcasts.    It  is  a  private  corporation, 
but  under  State  patronage.    Instruction  in  the  ordinary  English  studies  is  given  every 
weekday  afternoon,  and  singing  is  made  a  prominent  exercise  both  in  the  school  room 
and  at  morning  and  evening  devotious.    At  other  hours  the  work  of  the  house  is  done 
by  the  girls  under  the  supervision  of  the  ladies  of  the  school,  cooking,  washing,  iron- 
ing, and  house  cleaning  being  included.    By  means  of  the  training  given,  most  of  the 
girls  have  learned  to  knit  and  svw;  some,  to  run  the  sewing  machine;  one  or  two,  to 
cat  and  make  dresses,  and  several  to  be  good  breadmakers.     The  whole  nimiber 
received  during  1876,  the  year  covered  by  the  report,  was  22;  placed  in  families  dur« 
ing  that  year,  15;  iudenturcd,  5;  remaining  in  the  institution  in  January,  1877,  32.— 
(fieport  of  superintendent,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE    ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  held  at  Lcwio^ 
ton  December  26-28, 1877.  After  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  KussoU  and  a  rei)ly 
to  it  by  President  A-  E.  Chase,  of  Portland,  the  lecture  of  the  evenfng  was  given  by 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  who  took  for  his  theme  **The  parents  and  the 
Bcbools."  The  opening  address  on  the  second  day  was  a  discussion  by  Prof.  Charles  O. 
ThompBon,  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  Mass.,  on  "A  place  in  education  for  the 
industrial  arts."  "The  place  and  work  of  academies  in  the  school  system"  was  the 
subject  of  the  next  paper,  by  Rev.  ^Ir.  Burr,  of  HallowcU.  A.  H.  Kelley,  of  Belfast, 
read  a  paper  on  the  *'  Examination  of  teachers."  in  which  he  urged  the  importance  of 
detennming  the  fitness  of  teachers  by  a  careful  examination,  conducted  by  competent 
persons  outside  of  school  committees ;  for  this  puri)0B0  he  proposed  the  establishment 
<rf  a  board  of  three  examiners  for  each  county,  to  bo  appointed  l>y  the  governor,  tho 
State  superintendent  to  be  ex  officio  a  member.  Such  boanl  should  annually  examine 
candidates  for  teachers  and  give  certilicates  of  three  grades,  primary,  grammar,  and 
«igb,  to  be  good  in  the  State  for  two  years  unless  revoked ;  permanent  certilicates  to 
0^  granted  at  tho  end  of  two  years.  Superintendent  Corthell  advocated  the  system  of 
examination  proposed  and  showed  the  necessity  of  it  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
teachers. 

Ill  the  afternoon  the  convention  was  divided  into  three  sections,  primary,  granunar, 
*iid  high  school,  the  primary  being  the  most  largely  attended.  It  was  opened  with  an 
J*8ay  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Rounds,  on  "  imtlmietic,"  following  which  was  a  teaching  exercise 
"J  Alias  Spraffue,  of  the  Le  wist  on  Training  School,  and  a  paper  on  "  Form  in  the  pri- 


Papers  were  presented  by  Mr.  Merrill,  of  Machias,  on  **  Classics  and  English,"  and  by 

*^-  Thurlow,  of  Freei)ort,  on  "Latin  in  the  schools." 
Before  the  general  association  a  lecture  was  given  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  of  the  Girls* 

SlSh  School,  in  Boston,  on  "Shakespeare's  youth."    Papers  were  read  by  Professor 

**Iiittaker,  of  Massachusetts  lusritute  of  Technology,  on  "  Workshoi)s  in  industrial 
J^^cation;"  by  Professor  Chase,  of  Bates  College,  on  "English  literature;"  by  Pro- 
*^[*sor Carmichael,  of  Bowdoin  College,  on  "Science  in  tho  school;"  and  by  Rev.  Dr. 
■*llen,  i>resident  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  on  "Education  for  farmers."  Able 
*.ii<l  interesting  discussions  followed  many  of  the  papers.  That  on  the  two  pajjers  refer- 
5*ift  to  industrial  education  was  i)articipatcd  in  oy  Principal  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  the 
^J^^Htem  Stat<3  Normal  School,  Farmington,  and  Professoi-s  lemald  and  Pike,  of  the 
°^te  Agricultural  Collonje,  Orono.  All  these  recognized  the  need  of  further  industrial 
y'^iiiiiig,  and  differed  oiuy  as  to  tho  best  means  of  meeting  tho  want. — (New-England 
Joumalof  EducaUon.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  WARREN  JOHNSON. 


•^tujation  in  the  school  of  liis  birthplace,  fitted  for  college  at  Farmington  Academy 
^^  by,  entered  Bowdoin  in  1850,  and  was  gi-aduated  with  high  honors  ia.  V^^.    ^^ 
y«n  aerred  first  as  pTmcipal  of  Foxcroft  Academy,  and  afterwaiCL  Dkft  tviXflnt  «i\»  'ftww- 
^f^tmJSSZ,  when  ho  lomided  the  Franklin  School  for  Bovs  at  To\v«J\Mwn.,  ^^l«l»  \^ 
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remained  for  11  years.  An  active  superintendent  was  then  wanted  for  the  pnUie 
schools  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  having  made  himself  a  name  as  an  energe|bc  and 
efficient  educator,  was  appointed  to  the  place  by  Governor  Chamberlain  in  1868.  He 
save  such  satisfaction  to  those  in  power  as  to  receive  two  saccessive  reappointments 
for  terms  of  3  years  each,  serving  continuously  till  1876,  when,  as  he  was  engaged  in 
arranging  the  State  educational  exhibit  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  PhilMelplua, 
he  was  offered  the  easier  and  better  rewarded  place  of  city  superintendent  of  schooli 
at  Kewton,  Mass.  As  his  third  State  term  was  nearly  out  he  accepted  the  position, 
and  entered  on  its  duties  in  September  of  that  year^  infhsing  his  own  active  life  into 
the  city  system.  A  disease  which  he  had  unconsciously  contracted  at  Philadelphia 
prostrated  his  strength  and  carried  him  off. 

In  Maine  he  lefb  his  mark  decidedly  in  several  directions :  first,  by  the  institiitioii 
of  a  mill  tax  on  property  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  from  which  has  come  an 
addition  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  annual  echool 
fund ;  next,  by  making  the  State  aid  to  towns  depend  on  proof  of  their  having  ftitli!- 
fully  used  the  school  moneys ;  third,  by  securing  tho  trauaiormation  of  most  of  the  old 
pay  academies  into  free  high  school,  bringing  training  for  college  within  reach  of  all 
the  youth ;  fourth,  by  ha^illg  a  compulsory  school  law  enacted ;  and,  finally,  by  steady 
and  persistent  efforts,  to  secure  town  instead  of  district  school  systems,  witn  tree  text 
books  loaned  to  pupils  by  the  towns.  The  first  four  of  these  were  accomplished  fiuta 
before  his  death  and  the  last  two  had  made  a  progress  towards  accomplishment  soc3i 
as  only  the  most  peisevering  earnestness  could  have  secured.  Maine  nas  good  leaaom 
to  remember  Warren  Johnson  with  gratitude. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

[Term,  187(J-1880.J> 
Hon.  WiLUAM  J.  COBIBELL,  State  Superintendent  of  eomman  tekooU^  AiiipiMta. 

>  Mr.  Corthell  having  be«n  appointed  in  the  antamn  of  1876  in  place  of  Mr.  Johnson.  whoM  tait 
years'  term  bad  still  some  montDs  to  run,  it  is  taken  for' granted  that,  making  allovanoe  for  tluto- 
expired  time,  hit  term  extends  to  the  spring  of  1880. 
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no  proviHioo  for  a  State  school  ceDsas,  and^  therefore  the  Uoited  States  cenans  for  each 
tcennial  period  has  to  be  depended  on. 

)1  law  provides  for  colored  schools  in  each  election  district,  to  be  free  to  all  colored  yoath 
d  SO  years  of  age  and  to  be  kept  open  as  long  as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  coonty, 
average  attendance  be  not  less  than  l^  scholan. 

of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland  for  the  two  years  indicated,  by  Hon.  M. 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

nal  matters  affecting  the  State,  with  the  general  care  and  supervision  of 
ruction,  are  intrusted  to  a  State  board  ofcducatiouy  composed  of  the  governor 
ty  school  oihcers  appointed  by  him  with  the  approval  of  the  senate,  the 
f  the  State  Normal  School  being  also,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  board,  the 
officer  of  the  board,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  pubUo  instruction. 

LOCAL. 

nal  matters  affecting  a  county  are  under  the  control  of  a  hoard  of  county 
%i88ioner8j  composed  of  3  persons  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  circuit 
mnties  having  not  more  than  100  schools ;  in  counties  with  more  than  100 
5  persons  so  appointed.  Their  term  of  service  is  2  years.  In  the  January 
jheir  appointment  they  elect  a  person  not  a  member  of  the  board  to  servo 
Yf  treasurer,  and  examiner,  and  he  becomes  substantially  the  county  super- 
>f  schools. 

•nal  matters  affecting  a  school  district  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  hoard 
'ihool  trustees  composeu  of  3  persons  appointed  annually  in  May  by  the  county 
missioncrs. 

Lc  school  property  in  each  county  is  vested  in  the  board  of  county  wsXijciKX 
lers.    The  care  of  individual  schools  under  them  "beVoivgato  WiCy'^^t^^oS. 
stees.    The  former  buUd,  repair,  and  fumiBh  Bcliool-ho\]yBe^  ^x  \»i[i!b  ^a^a3^s^i& 
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of  teachers,  purchase  and  distribute  text  books,  and  make  annual  report  to  the  State 
board.  The  trustees  look  after  the  general  condition  of  their  own  buildings,  OTexace 
repairs,  engage  teachers  subject  to  approval  by  the  county  board,  and  oxerciite  a  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  scliool  or  sciiools  of  their  districts.— (School  law  of  18^  lis 
amended  in  1874.) 

ELEMENTAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  COia>lTION. 

The  report  of  the  State  board  represents  the  condition  of  the  school  system  as  sati^ 
factory  upon  the  whole,  except  in  two  counties — one  on  the  bay^  the  other  in  the 
mountains.  The  trouble  in  the  former  has  been  caused  by  the  inability  of  the  county 
school  board  to  collect  the  school  tax  and  in  the  latter  has  oome  from  the  difficulty 
of  levying  a  sufficient  tax  in  a  poor  and  sparsely  settled  re^on. 

The  general  statistics  show  a  fair  increase  of  schools  tau^^t,  of  pupils  in  attendanoei 
of  teachers  employed,  and  of  the  average  length  of  term.  Those  of  the  county  schools. . 
exclu<ling  Baltimore  City,  show  like  evidences  of  improvement,  there  being  reported 
74  more  schools,  2,280  more  puj>ils  enrolled,  and  317  more  in  daily  attendance.  There 
appears,  indeed,  a  decrease  of  $17,137  in  expenditure  for  school  purposes  in  the  conn- 
tie.H,  but  this  decrease  was  in  the  items  of  books  purchased,  interest  and  indebtedness 
pnid,  and  miscellaneous  cxikmiscs  ;  while,  in  the  important  ones  of  supervision,  t«a<^ 
era'  salaries,  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses,  there  vas  a  decided 
increase. 

SCHOOLS  FOB  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

In  1875-*76  there  were  in  the  320  schools  for  this  race  402  teachers,  with  22,883 
enrolled  pupils,  of  whom  8,512  were  on  an  average  in  daily  attendance.*  In  1876-^77 
the  'Si20  schools  had  increased  to  340,  the  number  of  teachers  to  420,  the  enrolment  of 
different  pupils  to  24,5:{9,  and  the  average  attendance  to  9,432.*  The  expenditure  on 
those  schools,  too,  went  up  from  8110,285  in  187C  to  $133,4(36  in  1^77.— (Report  of 
State  board  and  of  Baltimore  City,  lri7C  and  1877.) 

SUGGESTED  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  order  to  improve  the  educational  condition  of  the  State  and  to  lead  to  a  better 
acquaintance  with  it,  the  State  board  renews  recommendations  previously  mode,  of 
which  the  following  are  worthy  of  consideration  in  other  States  than  Maryland :  (1) 
That  provision  be  made  for  taking  a  census  of  the  school  population  every  two  years, 
thut  it  may  be  known  who  ought  to  attend  scliool ;  (2)  that  arrangements  bo  made 
for  ascertaining  at  the  same  time  the  nann's,  age.s,  and  addresses  of  all  deiif-niutes  aud 
blind  within  the  State ;  (3)  that  heads  of  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  not  con- 
nected with  the  State  system  bo  required  to  report  annually  to  the  State  board  the 
number  of  pupils  in  such  institutions ;  (4)  that  the  same  be  required  of  the  mana^ra 
of  or])han  asylums  and  other  benevolent  educational  institutions ;  (5)  that  provision 
be  made  for  connecting  incorporated  academies  with  the  State  system,  somewhat  as 
has  been  done  most  successfully  in  Maine. —  (Report.) 

RESULTS  FOR  SCHOOL  MONEYS  SPENT. 

In  view  of  the  circnmstances  of  the  times,  requiring  the  best  possible  results  firoin. 
the  least  possible  expenditure,  Superintendent  Newell  occupies  much  of  his  report  witta^ 
a  discussion  of  what  he  thinks  the  educational  question  of  the  hour,  "  Do  the  jieopl 
of  Maryland  get  the  best  possible  return  for  the  money  they  have  put  into  the  pnllli 
school  system  ?"    First  showing  that  Maryland  gets  her  children  taught  more  cheapl; 
than  12  other  States  he  names  and  one-half  more  cheaply  than  she  could  have  the; 
taught  by  private  agencies,  ho  goes  on  to  say  that,  this  being  the  case,  the  qncsti 
resolves  itself  into  another :  *^  Have  we  in  every  public  school  the  best  teacher  th 
our  money  will  enable  us  to  procure  ?"    Discussing  this,  he  reaches  the  following  co; 
elusion :   "  The  schools  are  not  rendering  the  best  possible  return  for  the  monc^^ 
expended  on  them,  because  the  tt^achers  ai*e  not,  in  all  cases,  the  best  that  the  mone^ 
will  command ;  and  the  teachers  are  not  the  best  the  money  will  command,  1»cca 
the  examiners  who  lici'use  them,  the  trustees  who  appoint  them,  and  the  boanls  t 
confirm  them  do  not  feel  authorized  or  compelled  by  public  sentiment  to  make  an^ 
higher  demands  upon  the  teachers/'    Such  a  rectification  of  public  sentiment  as  wi 
make  it  demand  the  best  teachers  that  can  possibly  be  had  is  of  course  the  remedy  ' 
this. — (State  roi)ort,  1877.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 


Three  of  these  schools  for  the  little  ones,  all  in  Baltimore,  report  a  total  of  8  ^^.»».«»^  ^ 
with  33  pupils  "  between  3  and  8  "  or  4-7  years  of  age,  the  children  being  under  training    ^ 
hours  a  day  in  one  school  and  4  in  the  other  two.    The  Patterson  Park  Eindergartei:?^ 
removed  fn)m  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  n'ports  5  teachers  to  8  pupils,  one  of  the90 

*  Tbeae  o ambers  do  not  inclade  the  evening  sohooVa  lot  co^ttt^'SQxxx^iVsiBaUiiBore. 
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teachers  a  Gennan,  through  whose  aid  German  as  well  as  English  enters  into  the  in- 
Btruotion.  In  all  the  three  the  full  Kindergarten  apparatus  is  said  to  be  possessed  and 
all  FrSbel's  gifts  and  occupations  to  be  kept  in  exercise  with  evident  quickening  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  children,  while  study  is  made  a  pleasure  and  the  progress  in  it  easy 
and  synimetricaL 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

BALTIMORE. 

Offieen. — ^The  mayor  and  city  council,  according  to  law,  delegate*  their  supervisory 
powers  and  control  of  the  school  system  to  a  board  of  school  commissioners  oi  20  mem- 
tiers,  one  from  each  ward,  appointed  for  terms  of  4  years  in  each  case,  with  change  of 
one-foorth  of  them  yearly.  The  board  appoints  a  superintendent  and  assistant  super- 
intendent for  terms  of  4  years. 

iSto<Mtt09.— Estimated  present  population,  350,000 ;  youth  of  school  age  (enumeration 
of  1870),  77,737 ;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  45,942 ;  average  attendance,  27,779 ;  teach- 
ers, 7G4;  expenditures  for  whites^  $734,549;  for  colored,  $59,254;  total,  $793,803,  in- 
cluding expenditure  for  new  buildmgs  and  repairs  and  covering  14  months,  through  a 
change  which  makes  the  school  year  correspond  with  the  calendar  year. 

AMitional  particulars. — ^The  school  system  includes  12  day  schools  and  4  evening 
schools  for  colored  pupils,  with  the  following  for  whites :  3  ovcnincschools,  5  English- 
German.  62  primary,  42  grammar,  2  high  schools  for  girls,  and  the  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege, which  serves  both  as  a  high  school  for  boys  and  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  The  course  of  the  college  has  been 
extended  to  5  years,  though  there  is  also  provision  for  a  1  year's  course,  embracing 
only  English  grammar,  commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping  and  business  correspond 
ence,  history  of  the  united  States,  physiology,  physics,  and  drawing.  In  both  the 
high  schools  for  girls  and  in  the  college  there  are  full  corps  of  instructors,  and  good 
work  seems  to  be  done.  In  grades  below  these  drawing  and  music  receive  a  fair 
amount  of  attention,  the  former  having  20  minutes  daily  devoted  to  it  and  the  latter 
15  mii^utes.  The  ola  mode  of  teaching  reading  letter  by  letter  through  the  alphabet 
is  being  abandoned  for  the  new,  which  teaches  from  the  beginning  simple  words  with 
clearly  defined  meanings,  and  thus  carries  the  pupils  quickly  into  the  reading  of  eo^y 
sentences  composed  wholly  of  snch  words.  Beyond  this  the  reading  book  is  through- 
out coming  to  be  used  as  a  spelling  book  also,  with  great  care  as  to  perfect  articula- 
tion and  also  as  to  correct  use  of  words  in  ordinary  speech.  Arithmetic,  too,  is  being 
taught  less  by  rote  and  more  through  well  arranged  exercises  in  both  mental  calcula- 
tion and  practical  operations. — (City  report  for  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  School  closed  its  twelfth  annual  session  in  June,  1877,  having  had 
220  students  on  the  roll  during  the  year,  of  whom  197  were  women  and  23  men.    Of 
these,  158  were  present  at  the  close  of  the  school,  36  were  graduated,  and  96  returned 
to  school  in  September.    Twenty-two  of  the  graduating  class  engaged  in  teaching,  4 
^  the  city  and  18  in  the  counties.    The  annual  appropriation  to  the  school  ia  $10,500. 
^ia  essentially  a  free  school,  being  required  to  supply  tuition  and  books  to  200  pupils 
™«  of  charge;  yet  it  has  authority  to  receive  one  pay  student  for  every  two  free  stu- 
dents.   This  authority,  however,  has  been  little  exercised,  for  three  years  once  passed 
^A thout  there  being  a  single  pay  student  in  the  school,  and  in  the  twelve  years  of  its 
existence  there  have  been  only  39, 11  of  these  in  the  last  year. — (Report  of  the  princi- 
pal m  State  report  for  1876-^77.) 

NORMAL  CLASS  FOR  COLORED  STUDENTS. 

Iti  connection  with  the  Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  Baltimore  (Methodist  Epis- 
^pal),  there  has  been  for  some  years  a  nonual  department,  in  which  for  the  last  year 
Sg^re  were  30  students,  of  whom  3  graduated,  2  of  the  3  engagingin  teaching.  In  all, 
^,Jpei8ons  educated  here  are  said  to  have  served  as  teachers.  The  full  course  of  the 
r^«i^,  which  is  mainly  for  the  training  of  colored  preachers,  covers  6  years.  How 
^^ch  of  this  time  is  devoted  to  studies  meant  to  prepare  for  teaching  does  not  appear. — 
v*i«tiim  from  principal.) 

CITY  NORMAL  CLASS. 

A  normal  class  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools  and  the  improve- 
ment of  SQch  teachers  as  need  further  training  for  their  work  is  held  on  Saturdays  in 
^altimore  during  the  annual  session  of  the  schools.    It  numbered  during  the  year  234 
P^pilfl^  with  an  average  attendance  of  138,  under  5  teachers,  and  is  said  to  be  a  useful 
JJW  Talaable  auxiliary  to  the  public  school  system  of  the  city. — (^Sc\m>o\  t«^qi\.  cjI"^^- 
^ore,  1877.) 
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teachers'  institutes. 

The  school  law  requires  that  a  teachers'  iDstltuto  of  5  days'  duration,  with  the  dur- 
actcr  of  a  temporary  normal  school,  shall  be  held  in  each  connty  once  a  year,  presided 
over,  if  possible,  by  the  principal  or  one  of  the  professors  of  the  State  Kormaf  School, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  county  examiner  and  of  any  member  of  the  board  of  county 
school  commissioners  who  may  clioose  to  attend.  The  State  report  says  that  12  sucn 
institutes  were  held  during  the  ycar^  at  11  of  which  the  i)rincipal  of  the  normal  school 
was  present.  It  is  also  stated  that  these  institutes  were  more  largely  attended  than 
ever  before,  the  exercises  more  i)ractical  and  interesting,  and  the  good  results  more 
obvious. — (Report. ) 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

The  Maryland  School  Journal,  temporarily  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1877  in  con- 
sequence of  the  death  of  the  assistant  editor,  at  the  request  of  the  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  September  of  that  year  resumed  it«  very  valuable  work  of  aiding  the 
teachers  of  the  State  by  the  publication  of  articles  on  all  topics  relating  to  school 
management  and  instruction.  Its  editors  are  the  State  superintendent  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  City  Teachers'  Association. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Baltimore  City  College,  which  serves  as  both  high  school  and  college  for  the 
city  boys,  thcA-e  were  624  different  pupils  in  1876-'77,;  in  the  2  high  schools  for  inrla,9M. 
The  average  attendance  in  the  3  was  963:  teachers  and  professors  in  the  college,  14; 
instructors  in  the  female  high  schools,  23.  In  the  counties  there  are  18  btJier  schooli 
popularly  known  as  high  schools,  and  doubtless  doing  considerable  liigh  school  work, 
but  diflering  in  their  stondards,  from  the  want  of  any  fixed  course  of  studies  for  this 
grade  of  schools. 

Then,  '^  above  the  sixth  grade"  in  the  public  schools  of  the  counties,  there  were  1,942 
pupils  engaged  in  1876-^77  in  such  studies  as  book-keeping,  algebra,  natural  philoeo* 
|)hy,  drawing,  geometry,  physiology,  and  Latin,  many  of  these  doubtless  approximat- 
lug  to  a  fair  high  school  standard,  though  many,  too,  might  fall  below  it.  This  c1bs» 
of  students.  Superintendent  Newell  says,  is  largely  compiled  of  vouths  who,  employed 
during  the  warm  months,  enter  the  schools  in  winter,  usually  for  a  10  weeks'  tonu.— 
(State  rex)ort,  city  report,  and  letter  from  Mr.  Newell.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  for  p^epa^ 
ing  students  for  college,  see  Tables  lY,  VI,  YII,  and  IX  oi  the  appendix,  and  the 
summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Seven  institutions  for  superior  instruction  rex>ort  statistics  for  1877.  Loyola  Coll00* 
does  not  report  the  number  of  its  collegiate  students.  Westminster  College,  appt^ 
ently  the  only  one  in  the  State  open  to  both  sexes,  numbers  among  its  collegiate  stn- 
dents  26  young  women.  The  courses  of  instruction  in  all  these  colleges  appear  to  he 
the  same  as  reported  in  1676.  For  statistics,  see  Table  DC  of  the  appondu:,  and  th^ 
summary  of  it  in  the  Rex>ort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  receives  three  classes  of  students,  namely,  graduate  students* 
undergraduates  who  desire  a  collegiate  training,  and  those  who,  without  reference  to 
graduation,  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  laboratori«* 
of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology,  or  who  wish  to  attend  particular  courses  of  lector^ 
in  other  branches. 

The  examination  for  matriculation  as  collegiate  students  is  put  at  a  high  standar^ 
After  passing  this,  students  are  free  to  select,  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty,  soC-^ 
a  combination  of  studies  as  they  may  prefer.    Seven  schedules,  adapted  to  dineie^^ 
intellectual  aptitudes  and  intended  to  fit  students  for  beginning  the  study  of  the  "^!^^\ 
ous  leame<l  professions,  are  suggested,  and  no  one  will  receive  the  degree  of  B.  A.  unf  ^^ 
ho  has  become  proficient  in  lan^iagee  or  mathematics  and  in  one  or  more  branches  <^ 
iiatiu-al  science.    The  time  requisite  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  aft^^J 
matriculation  will  differ  with  different  individuals.    One  year's  residence  will  alwa;^ij 
be  required;  commonly,  3  years  will  be  requisite,  and  those  who,  by  lack  of  health C^ 
funds,  ai*o  compelletl  to  take  a  longer  time,  will  not  lose  their  standing,  as  the  4  year^^ 
classes  usual  in  American  colleges  are  not  established  here.    On  the  o!ther  hand,  tho^^ 
if/jo  come  to  the  iiuiversity  with  attainments  in  advance  of  the  rcquirementB 
nmtriculation  are  credited  therefor. — (Register  ioi  'SSl'l^ 
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St.  JoMb  College,  the  oldest  of  it^  class  in  the  State,  reports  an  increasing  number  of 
collegiate  students  and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  such  as  have  to  be  prepared  for 
entrance  on  collegiate  studies.  Having  had  the  advantage  of  an  appropriation  from 
the  State  for  the  i)a8t  8  years,  now  amounting  to  $25,000  annually,  it  has  been  able  to 
train  an  average  of  nearly  ninety  students  a  year  without  charge  for  tuition,  and  since 
1872  fifty  or  more  of  these  without  charge  for  board. 

Besides  St.  John's  CoUece  and  the  Agricultural  College,  four  others — Washington 
College,  the  Western  Mar^and  College,  Frederick  College,  and  the  Baltimore  Female 
College — receive  donations  from  the  State,  ranging  from  $800  to  (3,500  annually. — 
(State  report.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  the  statistics  of  such  institutions  of  this  class  as  report  for  1877,  see  Table  Vlll 
of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  at  CoUe^  Station,  has  a  4  years'  course  of  study, 
embracing  7  departments,  namely:  civil  eugmecring  and  astronomy;  Enc^lish  litera- 
ture; mentAl  science,  and  history;  pure  mathematics |  physics  and  appUcd  mathe- 
matics; agriculture,  architecture,  and  drawing;  chemistry  and  natural  history,  and 
ancient  and  modem  languages.  This  college  receives  from  the  State  an  anuual  aoua- 
tion  of  16,000  and  from  interest  on  United  States  land  scrip  $7,288,  making  a  yearly 
revenue  of  $13,288.  The  farm  contains  286  acres,  and  the  students  ore  encouraged  to 
work  it  for  pay.  Tuition  is  free  to  all  boys  lirom  the  State.  The  number  of  students 
in  regular  courses  was  41;  in  partial  course,  5.  Number  of  instructors,  6. — (Return 
and  report,  1877.) 

The  United  States  Naval  Academy ,  at  Annapolis,  reports  an  attendance  of  360  pupils, 
of  whom  150  were  in  the  first  year  of  their  course,  92  in  the  second,  68  in  the  third, 
and  50  in  the  fourth.  The  entire  term  of  study  covers  6  years,  the  last  two  being  spent 
at  sea.  There  were  145  applicants  for  admission  examined  in  1677,  of  whom  62  were 
rejected.  Eight  of  these  were  rejected  on  the  ground  of  physical  disability  and  the 
remaining  54  for  deficiency  in  literary  qualifications.  Tlie  course  of  study  remains  the 
some  as  Ascribed  in  the  Report  for  1876. — (Return,  1877.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Centenary  Biblical  Institute^  Baltimore,  especially  designed  to  prepare  colored 
^outh  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Churcn,  has  a  regular  bibbcal  course  of  3 
^'cara,  beyond  the  preparatorjr  course  of  6  years  before  noticed,  and  had  in  this  24 
etndcnta,  under  5  instructors,  in  1877. — (Return.) 

Mount  8t,  elements  College,  Ilchester,  and  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  aim  to  prepare 
students  for  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry,  and  have  respectively  6  and  7  years  m  tlieir 
fiill  courses  of  study,  this  including  literary  as  well  as  theological  studies.  The  former 
reports  5  professors  aud  33  underj^raduate  students  in  1877;  the  latter,  10  prbfessoi-a 
and  instructors,  without  specification  of  the  number  of  students.  Mount  St.  Clement's 
lias  a  library  oi  8,511  volumes;  Woodstock,  one  of  18,200. — (Returns.) 

LEGAL. 

At  the  Department  of  Law  of  the  Univereity  of  Maryland  the  course  of  study  covers  2 
^ears.  Attendance  of  students  for  1877,  under  3  professors,  60;  graduates,  21. — (Re- 
tarn.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  School  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  has  a  2  years' 
course,  and  reports,  for  1877,  an  attendance  of  132  students,  under  10  professors. — (Re- 
turn.) 

The  Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy,  Baltimore,  has  a  course  in  materia  medica  and 
l>otany  and  in  practical  and  analytical  chemistry  in  connection  with  direct  instruction 
in  pharmacy.  To  graduate,  students  must  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures 
ana  one  of  analytical  instruction  in  addition  to  4  years  of  service  as  a  druggist^s  ap- 
prentice.— (Annual  circular.  1877,  and  return.) 

The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Maryland  Dental  College,  Baltimore,  have 
conises  of  2  years,  each  embracing  21  weeks  of  lectui*e  attendance  and  practice.  The 
former  has  also  a  preliminary  course  of  24  weeks.  Number  of  instructors  in  this,  10 ; 
fltodents  for  the  year,  42 ;  graduates.  19  in  1877.  Instructors  in  the  latter,  11 ;  students^ 
20;  gntdaateSi  17, — (Returns  and  circulars.) 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

MARYLAND  INSTITUTIOX  FOR  THE   EDUCATION   OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DXTMB,   FREDEBICK. 

There  were  103  pupils  attending  this  school  during  1876-77,  of  whom  65  were  males 
nud  38  females.  The  branches  taught  ai*o  the  coumion  English,  natural  pliiloflox>hy, 
chemistry,  aud  drawing;  the  employments  are  cabinet  making,  shoemaidng,  dress 
making,  and  houseworl^  The  library  numbers  2,000  volumes.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  vocal  training  in  the  case  of  those  who  show  any  aptitude  for  acquiring 
speech  or  already  possess  the  power  in  any  degree. — (Return  and  report  for  1877.) 

MARYLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND,  BALTIMORE. 

There  was  an  attendance  here,  in  1877,  of  52  pupils,  who  were  instructed  in  music, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history,  philosophy,  i>hysiology,  grammar,  and  rhetoric. 
besides  the  employments  of  broom  and  mattress  making,  chair  caning,  sew  ins  by  hand 
and  machine,  fancy  work,  and  knitting.  The  institution  owns  grounds  and  nmldings 
valued  at  $190,000  and  live  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  apparatus.  The  library,  which 
numbers  150  volumes,  received  an  addition  of  25  during  the  year. — (Return  and  report, 
lb77.) 

INSTITUTION  FOR  COLORED  BLIND  AND  DEAF-MUTES. 

This  institution  was  organized  by  the  legislature  in  1872  as  an  experiment,  but  it  has 
Buccecdod  so  well  that  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  education. 
Enough  has  been  saved  from  the  yearly  State  appropriation  to  provide  suitable  build- 
ings, which,  with  the  grountls,  are  now  estimated  to  bo  worth  iSO,000.  The  number  of 
blmd  pupils  for  1877  was  14 ;  deaf-mutes,  17.  The  common  English  branches  are  taught, 
also  shoemaking,  bi'oom  making,  and  tiuloring. — (Return  and  report  of  the  iustitntion, 
1877.) 

THE  M'DONOCm  INSTITUTE,  OWINGS*  IflLLS. 

This  is  a  farm  school  meant  to  train  poor  boys  of  resx>ectable  parentage  at  once  in 
healthful  physical  occupation  in  fanu  and  garden,  and  in  the  elements  of  a  good  Eng- 
lish education,  with  some  instruction  in  modem  languages.  Boys  from  10  to  14  years 
of  ago  are  received  and  retained  under  instruction  till  they  are  16.  Through  the  in- 
creasing favor  in  which  it  is  held  in  the  commimity',  a  steadily  improving  class  of  boys 
is  brought  under  its  influence,  and  the  standard  of  the  instruction  given  is  rising  pro- 
portionately.   Statistics  for  1877  may  be  found  in  Table  VI  of  the  appendix. 

MARYLAND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  ORANGE  GROVE  STATION. 

The  girls  committed  to  this  institution  are  taught  elementary  English,  French,  aad 
music,  "^ith  "  every  item  of  domestic  work,"  plain  and  fancy  needlework,  culture  of 
.flowers  and  of  grapes,  packing  and  canning  of  fruit,  and  dress  making.  TeacherSL  bc- 
.  sides  the  supermtendent,  3;  pupils  entered  during  the  year,  47;  remaining  at  the  cloae, 
.25.— (Return  for  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  session  was  held  in  the  town  hall  at  Easton,  July  10, 11,  and 
12,  the  morning  session  of  the  10th  being  occupied  with  the  usual  preliminary  exercuBPS 
aud  addresses.  api)ointmcnt  of  committees,  and  report  of  the  executive  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Vice  1^'sidcnt  J.  F.  Arthur. 

At  the  evening  session,  Professor  Leakin  addressed  tho  audience  on  ''Religion  in  the 
school,"  and  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Baltimore,  spoke  on  ''The  relations  of  minister  arnd 
t<^achcr,  the  pulpit  and  the  school  room." 

At  the  opening  on  the  second  day,  the  president  of  the  association,  Dr.  James  L.  Bryan, 
of  Cambridge,  appeared  and  delivered  his  mldress.  A  paper  on  "The  tnie  end  of  teach- 
ing "  was  thou  read  by  Miss  Corinno  Noble,  of  Federalsburg.  Reports  of  committees  on 
reforms  and  improvements,  index  books,  and  methods  of  instruction  having  been  made, 
Rev.  A.  G.  Harlcy  delivered  an  address  on  the  Latin  language,  urging  on  the  teachers 
the  importance  of  this  study.  At  a  subsequent  session.  Professor  Roche  spoke  of 
"University  reforms,  or  specimen  frauds  perpetrated  in  scholastic  institutions  for  the 
last  three  thousand  years."  Miss  Fanny  Delaney  read  a  paper  on  "The  science  of 
teaching,"  wliich  was  received  with  great  applause.  Professor  George  Jackson,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Greek,  made  his  report  on  that  subject,  as  also,  in  the  even- 
ing, did  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  urge  on  State  Superintendent  Kewell 
the  continuxmce  of  the  Maryland  School  Journal,  threatened  with  suspension.  Follow- 
ing this  last  report  came  a  X)apcr  on  "Tho  childien  at  home,"  by  Miss  Maria  L.  Sanfoxd, 
of  Swart hinore  College,  Pa.,  which  excited  great  interest. 

Od  tho  thu'd  day.  Professor  H.  C.  Cashing,  of  the  Western  Maryland  College,  read  a 

paper  on  ^'Tbe  truo  position  of  the  teacher,"  and  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  WilmingtoEL  DeL, 

Mddreasod  tbo  association  ou  "The  impoxtonce  oi  liObtmsaiOLQiT^^  qa  studies.^  Dia- 
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cnseions  followed  on  thoTough  teaching  of  primary  studies  and  on  the  value  of  the  study 
of  the  ckiasits. 

Officers  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  John  F.  Arthur,  es^.^  of  Baltimore, 
"being  chosen  i)resideut;  and  committees  were  ax)X)ohited  on  executive  biLBiuess,  on 
defence,  on  discipline,  on  school  exhibitions  and  examinations,  on  t«xt  books,  on  teach- 
ers' institutes,  on  reforms  and  improvements  in  text  books  and  methods  of  instruction 
in  high  and  low  English,  on  Greek,  on  mathematics,  on  modem  languages,  on  natural 
Bcience,  on  moral  science,  on  history,  on  geography,  on  arithmetic,  and  on  reading  and 
elocution.  Baltimore  having  been  selected  as  the  place  for  the  meeting  in  July,  1878, 
the  association  then  adjourned. — (Mar^'land  School  Journal,  September,  1877.  > 

STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS^  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  held  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Bal- 
timore^ on  November  27  and  28,  1877.  The  president  of  the  association,  Rev.  Samuel 
Comebus,  of  Calvert  County,  beiu^  prevented  by  sickness  from  attending,  the  mcetiu;^ 
-was  ealled  to  order  by  F.  8.  Evcnst,  of  Cecil  County,  second  vice  president,  and  aU 
the  counties  save  four  were  found  to  be  represented.  Dr.  James  M.  Gamett,  president 
of  St.  John's  College,  appearing  also  for  that  institution,  and  Superintendent  Newell 
for  the  State  Nohual  SchooL  E.  F.  Perkins,  iirst  vice  president,  having  arrived,  he 
took  the  chair,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  morning  session  was  devoted  to  hearing 
committee  reports  and  to  reading  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  several  county 
school  boards  to  the  State  bouxl,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  secretary. 

A  committer  of  three,  the  acting  president  being  one,  was  then  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  action  of  the  State  comptroUer  in  refusing  to  make  full  payment 
of  the  State  &ee  school  fund,  because  of  the  failure  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Uailroad 
Company  to  pay  the  State  the  proportion  of  its  earning  required  by  law.  This  com- 
mittee the  next  day  rex)orted  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  asso- 
ciation that  the  legislature  should  provide  for  the  annual  payment  of  the  fund  and  of 
arrearages  due  to  it  &om  an^  uuaivpropriated  money  in  the  State  treasury.  This  was 
adopted,  and  another  committee  of  throe  appointed  to  present  to  the  general  assembly 
the  views  of  the  association  on  this  subject. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions reportcil  by  the  committee  on  business,  all  which  were  adopted.  Of  these  the 
more  imi)ortant  were,  substantially,  as  follows:  (1)  The  public  school  system  of  the 
State,  as  at  present  organized,  is  well  adapted  to  the  education  of  the  young  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  and  is  entitled  to  the  universal  respect  and  sympathy  of  the 
X>eople.  (2)  While  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  system  is  insusceptible  of  improvement, 
any  change  that  is  proposed  should  be  maturely  considered  and  no  alteration  made 
merely  as  an  experiment.  (3)  The  association  believes  that  the  interests  of  public 
instruction  would  be  promoted  by  the  appointment  of  separate  oflBcers  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  and  executive  officer  of  the  State  board 
of  education.  (4,  5)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  comptroller  has  failed  to  ais- 
tributo  to  the  several  coimties,  on  the  days  appointed  by  law,  all  the  State  school  tax 
collected  up  to  those  dates,  the  association  respectfully  suggests  to  the  lemslature  the 

Sropriety  of  instructing  tne  comptroller  to  keep  the  State  school  tax  and  the  income 
•om  the  free  school  fund  separate  from  all  other  moneys  in  th<^  treasury  and  to  deposit 
the  same  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland.  If  a  judicial  con- 
struction of  the  law  should  justify  the  action  of  the  comptroller,  the  association  prays 
the  legislature  to  amend  the  law  and  make  the  school  tax  payable  to  the  school  boards 
in  frdios  collected  up  to  the  days  appointed  for  the  distribution  of  it.  (6)  The  associiv- 
tion  views  with  favor  the  progress  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  applying  the  aca- 
demic fund  of  every  county  to  the  sup]K)rt  of  county  high  schools,  under  the  control  of 
the  boanls  of  coun^  school  commissioners.  «(7)  The  association  recognizes,  in  the  con- 
dition of  secondary  education  in  the  State — i.  e..  the  schools,  academies,  and  other 
institutions  of  learning  above  the  district  school  and  below  the  college — a  subject 
requiring  the  intervention  of  the  legislature ;  and  yet  sees  so  many  local  and  personal 
interests  to  be  acl^usted  and  hanuonized  in  this  connection  as  to  make  it  dfmbtful 
whether  the  questions  arising  could  be  satisfactorily  settleil  at  any  single  session  of 
that  body.  It  therefore  recommends  that  the  legislatui-e  appoint  a  commission  to  ex- 
amine the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  report,  by  bill  or  otherwise,  to  the  next  gen- 
eral assembly.  ^8)  Apart  from  the  above  suggestions,  the  association  is  not  prepared 
to  advise  the  legislature  to  make  any  change  in  the  school  law,  and  especially  (fepre- 
cates  any  departure  from  the  present  mode  of  appointing  the  school  commissioners  by 
the  Judges  of  the  circuit  courts.  (9)  The  association,  believing  that  the  i)erinanent 
success  of  the  school  system  depends  on  having  good  toachers  and  good  school-houses, 
lecommeuds  the  continued  and  persevering  use  of  the  means  present.ed  in  the  schcxd 
law:  for  the  Iirst,  the  State  Normal  School,  teachers'  institutes  and  associations;  for 
the  second,  the  building  of  school-houses  only  when  absolutely  needed,  in  ^,!;o(hI  loc^i.- 
tions,  of  ample  dimensions,  with  a  supply  of  good  desks,  A)Uve\iV>oaiOL»,  wwA.  cv\\\\LvwvB#ife^ 
as  zequired  by  law.    (10)  No  school-houaG  can  bo  regarded  im  au^civiMt  vtYiwLV  ^v>^  "osi^ 
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give  at  least  twelve  feet  of  fioor  space  and  one  bnndred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
each  pupil;  still  more  than  this  is  held  to  be  desirable.  (11)  The  association,  disbeliev- 
ing t-nat  any  effective  method  of  artificial  ventilation  applicable  to  small  and  cheap 
houses  has  yet  been  invented,  reconmiends  that  teachers  and  school  officers  soo  to  the 
changing  of  the  air  of  the  school  room  every  half  hour  by  opening  all  the  doors  uid 
windows  for  a  few  minutes. — (Maryland  School  Journal^  December,  1877.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROF.   RICIIARD  80MERS  SMITH. 

Professor  Smith  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  January  23, 1877,  at  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  where  ho  had  been  cliief  of  the  department  of  drawing  since  1867. 
Bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1814,  he  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in 
1829  and  was  graduated  in  1834.  Two  years  later  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  Army 
and  for  4  years  followed  the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  doing  valuable  service  on  sev- 
eral important  pubhc  works.  lu  December,  1840,  lie  returned  to  the  Army,  and  in  the 
following  February  was  attached  to  the  academical  staff  at  West  JPoint  as  assistant 
teacher  of  drawing.  In  1846  ^e  became  assistant  professor  of  drawing,  and  in  1852 
principal  assistant  professor,  resigning  in  1856.  He  was  then  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  Institute  until  1859,  and  director  of  Cooper  Institnt^,  New 
York,  until  1861.  The  civil  war  then  breaking  out,  he  was  reappomted  in  the  Army 
with  the  rank  of  major  of  the  Twelfth  United  States  Infantry,  and  served  as  mustering 
and  disbursing  officer  in  Maryland  and  Wisconsin.  Ho  commanded  a  brigade  at  the 
battle  of  Chaucellorsville,  when  ho  received  notice  of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of 
Ginu^  College,  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  full  consent  of  General  Meade,  then  his 
corps  commander,  and  of  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretaiy  of  War.  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion, entered  on  its  duties  May  30,  1863,  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  them  till 
1867.  Resigning  at  that  time,  to  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  H.  Allen,  who  had  been 
his  predecessor  in  the  post,  he  removed  to  Annapolis  to  superintend  uie  department 
of  drawing  in  the  Naval  Academy,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death. 

PROF.  JAMES  H.  HACKELTON. 

The  Methodist  of  April  21,  1877,  contained  the  announcement  that  this  gentlemaUi 
principal  of  the  Frederick  Female  Seminaiy,  died  there  on  Sunday,  April  15,  1877. 
His  widow  writes  that  he  was  bom  in  Bristol,  Maine,  April  7, 1817,  and  that  an  illness 
of  some  years  interrupted  his  early  education.  Recovering  from  this,  he  pursued  an 
academic  course,  entered  Bowdoiu  College,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1844.  He 
then  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  ho  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but, 
being  attacked  with  a  serious  bronchial  affection,  went  to  Mississippi,  in  the  hope  that 
a  change  to  a  milder  climate  would  effect  a  cure.  There  he  engaged  in  teaching^  first 
a^nstructor  in  natural  science  aud  languages  in  the  Holly  Springs  Female  Institute, 
and  afterwjird  as  principal  of  the  Chalmers  Institute  for  Boys.  His  health  having 
much  improved,  he  remained  in  this  position  several  years.  He  was  then  connected 
with  the  La  Grange  Female  College  for  two  years,  first  as  vice  president  and  after- 
wanl  as  i)re8ident  on  the  death  of  his  friend,  President  D.  B.  Johnson,  with  whom  he 
had  been  associated.  Here  he  met  and  married  Miss  Maria  W.  Nash,  a  young  Irnly 
teacher  in  the  college,  aud  the  next  year  returned  to  Holly  Springs  to  take  charge  of 
the  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  with  which  he  ha<l  been  formerly  connected.  On  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  schools  being  prostrate,  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  business  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  but  he  was  won  fiom  this  again  by  his  old  love  for  teachiuff,  and  iu 
1873  took  charge  of  the  Frederick  Female  Seminary,  where  ho  remained  till  his  death 
in  1877. 

Mr.  Hockelton  was  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  liighly  esteemed 
for  his  pure  Chi*istian  character  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  his  educational  work ; 
his  labors  in  this  line  extending,  with  two  or  three  interruptions,  over  a  period  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  his  success  in  it  being  attested  by  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  the  pupils  he  hod  educated. 

NATHAN  R.   8>nTH,  M.  D. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  of  July  4,  13r7,  announced  that  this  distingidshed  surgeon 
and  medical  practitioner,  boni  at  Cornish,  N.  H.,  died  at  Baltimore  on  the  monuug 
©f  June  30,  1877,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  a|:o.  In  1825  he  was  appointed  jiTo- 
feasor  of  surgery  and  anatomy  in  the  Univei'sity  of  Vermont  and  organized  the  medical 
school  of  the  institution.  In  1827  he  accepted  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  medical 
depai'tment  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  which  he  filled  for  many  years.  He  waa 
known  as  a  writer  in  various  mexlical  journals,  and  published  a  voluminous  work  on  the 
8nrg'wa\  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,  which  was  well  received  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  and  went  through  several  editions. 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
IL  A.  Xbwbll,  StaU  tupeHtUsndetU  <^  pvbUc  inttrueiiont  BaUlmon, 

BTATB  BOABD  OT  mUCATIOV. 

[Term  of  governor  and  of  appoioted  members  enda  1880.] 


ICemben. 


ma  Excellency  John  Lee  Carroll,  ex  ofBrlo  iirrafdent 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  principal  of  State  Normal  School,  execotive  oiBoer  of  the  board 
and  ox  officio  Stato  anperintendent  of  pablic  inatmction. 

P.  A.  Wlimer,  of  Waahington  Coonty,  member  by  appointment 

Dr.  J.P.R  GilUaa, of  Woroeater  Coonty,  member  by  appointment 

I>r.E.  H.  Riclmrdaon,  of  Harford  County,  member  by  appointment 

Dr.  J.  T.WllUama,  of  Howard  County,  member  by  appointment- '. 


PoatK>ffic«. 


Annapolia. 
Baltimore. 

Hacerstown. 
Whaleyville. 
Bel  Air. 
EllioottCity. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMI88IONEB   OF  EDUCATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPUIATIOX  AND  ATTENDANCB. 


Persons  of  school  age  (5-15) 

Persons  of  all  ages  in  public  schools. . . 

Persons  under  5  attending 

Persons  over  15  attending 

Average  attendance 

Batio  of  attendance  to  tiie  number  of 
school  age. 

Attending  evening  schools 

Average  attendance 


SCHOOLS. 


Number  of  public  schools 

Number  of  high  schools  a 

Average  lengm  of  term  in  days. 
Number  of  evening  schools 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools.... 

Number  of  both  sexes 

Number  trained  in  normal  schools ... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

Teachers  in  evening  schools 


ACADEMIES  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Incorporated  academies 

Average  attendance 

Agj^egate  of  tuition  fees 

lJmncori)orated  private  schools. 
Estimated  average  attendance. . 
Estimated  tuition  fees 


1875-^6. 


STATE  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Charitable  and  reformatory  schools.. . 

Number  of  different  pupils 

Average  number 

Number  under  5  years  of  age 

Number  over  15  years  of  age 

Number  between  5-15  remaining  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Male  teachers  in  such  schools 

Female  teachers  in  such  schools 

Length  of  term  in  months 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUIIE. 

Receipts  for  public  schools 

Expenditure  for  these 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund. 


300,834 
305,776 

2,084 

27,213 

218,903 

72.76 

9,337 
4,424 


5,542 
212 
176 
114 


1,201 
7,650 
8,851 
1,280 
$84  78 
35  25 
364 


72 

5,776 

1225,057 

341 

14, 513 

$447, 915 


18 

1,308 

804 

31 
370 
486 

3 
15 
12 


36, 105, 536 
5, 920, 950 


$2,066,866 


1876-77. 


296,375 
307,832 

2,058 

28.190 

222,704 

72.34 

11,529 
'5,305 


5,556 

216 

175 

92 


1,176 
7,544 
8,720 
1,898 
$82  22 
34  20 
445 


44 

3,939 

$131, 693 

385 

15,228 

$439,603 


18 

1,541 

875 

40 
367 
443 

2 
16 
12 


&$5,481,598 
5, 582, 519 


Increase. 


$2,067,000 


2,066 


977 
3,801 


2,192 
881 


14 
4 


618 


81 


44 
715 


4.459 


26 


$93,' 


233 

71 

9 


$8,3J2 


3 
43 

1 


a  For  foiller  information  respecting  hi(;h  schoolB,  nee  Secondary  Instrnction,  ftirther  on.  ^ 

b  The  Income  for  school  parposes  bero  given  is  only  an  approximation.  The  amount  of  local  taxrti^ 
is  not  reported  by  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edacation.  bat  be  states  that  all  tbe  towns  *^2 
cities  raised  ibo  |3  per  ^ita  of  their  population  of  IcgriI  school  ago  which  entitled  them  to  a  shai9  ^ 
tho  State  school  fand.  The  product  thns  derived  has  ueen  included,  but  the  actual  total  reoeipti^^*^ 
iBTget  than  the  figure  here  given,  since  many  towns  and  cities  exceeded  the  minimum  fixed  by  law. 


(From  reports  of  Hon,  Joseph  White  and  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secxetaiiet 
ibe  State  board  of  education,  for  the  two  yoaiB  mOic&ted.^ 
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OFFICEBS  OF  THE  STAJE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GRNERAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  education— oom]}(ised  of  the  governor,  licatenant  governor,  and  eicht 
other  persons  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  connciT — 
liaa  general  oversight  of  me  school  system,  but  with  very  limited  power  beyond  that 
of  receiving  and  publishing  returns  from  tue  school  officers  of  towns,  cities,  and  ^tato 
special  institutions.  Each  api)ointed  member  holds  office  for  eight  years,  one  retiring 
annually  in  the  order  of  entrance  on  office. 

The  secretary  of  the  board,  appointed  by  it  and  retained  during  its  pleasiure,  performs 
most  of  the  executive  work,  and  has  substantially  the  character  of  a  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  To  aid  him  in  visiting  different  portions  of  the  State 
with  a  view  to  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  stimulating  educational 
interests,  one  or  more  agents  may  be  appointed  by  the  board. 

A  State  director  of  art  education  has  general  supervision  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  cities  and  towns  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  is  the  special  head  of 
the  State  Normal  Art  SchooL 

LOCAL. 

School  committees  of  throe  or  some  multiple  of  three  have  charge  of  all  local  school 
interests  in  towns  and  cities,  except  in  cases  where  a  district  system  prevails.  Iii  these 
a  prudential  committee  of  one  person  has  charge  of  the  school-house  of  his  district, 
and  may  by  vot«  of  the  town  engage  teachers  for  it.  Where  two  or  more  districts 
unite  for  the  maintenance  of  a  union  school,  the  prudential  committees  of  the  union 
district  form  together  the  prudential  committee  for  the  school. 

Superintendente  of  piiUtlio  schools  are  axipointed  annually  in  such  towns  as  require  this 
by  a  legal  vote  and  in  such  cities  as  direct  it  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council.  Two 
or  more  towns  may  unite  to  elect  a  superintendent. — (State  school  laws,  edition  of 
1875.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

^  One  of  the  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education,  whose  travels  through  the  coun- 
tioti  give  him  large  opportunity  for  observation,  says  in  his  report  that  in  too  many 
country  neighborhoods  methods  of  instruction  survive  whicli  have  been  condemned 
for  generations ;  an  untrained  person,  chosen  from  the  district,  teaches  by  mere  rote 
ftUil  sometimes  practises  old  repulsive  modes  of  discipline.  But  these  cases,  th<»ugli 
luore  numerous  than  would  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  extensively  visiiod 
the  schools,  are  now  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  "  The  great  proportion  of  the 
^Uools  are  characterized  by  good  order ;  habits  of  industry  are  ac(iuired ;  the  mod6 
of  discipline  which  prevails  is  humane;  the  spirit  of  the  teachers  is  in  general  kind, 
»ud  from  this  better  spirit  many  good  results  naturally  follow.  This  improved  spirit 
ill  the  schools  is  genei*al  and  the  methods  of  teaching  and  management  in  most  are 
^lian«nnff  for  the  better,  while  many  are  in  the  liighest  decree  satisfactory.  In  most 
fcliools,  if  not  in  all,  the  class  has  made  captive  the  individual,  a  gain  in  many  ways; 
yi  the  cities  and  villages,  the  graded  school  has  prevailed  over  the  inixed  school; 
*  •  courses  of  studies,  programmes  of  work,  and  periodical  examinations  have 
^ided  very  much  in  promoting  classilication.  All  these  things  assist  in  the  good  order- 
^fK  of  the  schools." 

Then,  too,  **  in  many  the  elementaiy  work  is  done  by  the  most  rational  of  methods. 
^  learning  to  read,  the  child  is  lirst  fed  to  name  the  thing  described  in  his  reading 
^^•S3on,  and  then  to  recognize  its  written  sign  or  name.  The  oral  names  which  ho 
Alttsady  knows,  he  sees  in  their  written  forms ;  the  oral  sentence  which  he  has  used  is 
?^l»ressed  for  him  in  written  wonls ;  and  thus  he  learns  the  written  expression.  Leani- 
H^^  to  read  in  such  schools  is  thus  made  a  natural  ])rocoss ;  the  child  takes  delight  iu 
|^>  und,  as  the  result,  has  his  mind  iu  the  best  possible  condition.  Other  subjects  are 
^^ght  by  the  same  rational  method :  lessons  in  numbers,  with  objects ;  geographical 
J^Hms,  in  conne(ition  with  the  features  of  the  earth  itself;  the  elements  of  natural 
'^^^'toiy,  with  specimens." 

Ajnd,  while  this  is  the  present  improve<l  condition  of  the  schools,  he  sees,  in  the  dis- 
J^^^ion  of  educational  questions  among  the  people,  in  the  awakening  of  the  commit- 
*^^^  and  in  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  school  work  by  the  teachers,  indications  of 
^  ^lemand  that  all  the  schools  shall  reach  a  higher  plane.  ' 

^Isaentially  the  same  view  of  generally  marked  ailvance,  notwithstanding  some  dis- 
couragements, is  expressed  by  the  other  agent  of  the  board.  He  says:  "The  t<jaching 
^  liecoming  more  rational,  the  committees  more  liberal  in  their  views,  the  teachers 
J^^re  earnest  in  their  work,  and  both  committees  and  teachers  more  thoroughly  alive 
^*  whatever  x^romises  better  results." — (State  report  for  1876-77.) 
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MEANS  OP  IMPROVEMENT. 

Among  accompliulicd  facts  in  tliis  direction  has  been  the  institution  of  a  aeries  of 
mcctingH  of  school  committees.  Tliesu  were  held  iu  6  of  the  14  counties  of  the  State 
during  tiie  summer  and  fall  of  1877.  The  calls  for  the  meetings  vrere  issued  by  the 
agents  of  the  State  board  of  education,  after  conference  ^ith  the  committees  iu  the 
several  counties,  but  the  meetings  were  oilicered  and  controlled  by  the  school  com- 
mittees themselves. 

The  aim  in  holding  them  seems  to  have  been  to  awaken  the  committeemen  to  a  deeper 
seu^  of  the  im])ortauce  of  the  duties  which  the  law  devolves  on  them  and  to  secure 
a  fuller  cooperation  be,tween  them  and  the  teachers  in  efl'orts  to  elevate  and  improve 
the  schools.  The  general  question  for  discussion  was,  ^*  How  can  the  efficiency  of  the 
common  schools  be  iucreased  f "  Subonlinate  topics  were  embraced  under  this  geu- 
eral  head,  and  with  the  aid  of  Secretary  Dickinson  and  at  least  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  board  of  education  such  themes  were  discussed  as  school  8Ui>ervision  ;  powers  and 
duties  of  committees,  especially  with  regard  to  truancy ;  the  examination  and  certifi- 
cating of  tenchers,  and  courses  of  study.  The  several  branches  of  study,  drawing  in 
particular,  received  considerable  attention.  Methods  of  teaching  were  also  talked 
over.  In  all  the  meetings,  it  is  said,  there  was  shown  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  the 
best  means  of  improving  and  conducting  the  schools.  The  results  for  tlie  year  have 
been  (1)  a  quickening  of  intelligent  interest  in  good  school  work  among  many  of  the 
schtKd  couuuittees ;  {2)  the  formation  of  permnuent  aiwociations  of  the  committees  in 
four  of  the  counties,  with  a  view  to  future  meetings  of  like  character ;  (3)  tho  adoption 
of  a  course  of  studies  by  the  Eastern  Hampshire  Association,  which  is  made  the  guide 
for  the  schools  of  that  section,  and  which  has  been  widely  distributed  tliroughout  the 
State  to  aid  the  teachers  in  securing  unity  of  plan  in  work ;  (4)  the  passage  of  lesdlii- 
tions  looking  to  fiuther  improvements  and  likely  to  lead  to  them. 

Among  the  unaccomulishcil  things  brought  up  at  several  of  these  meetings  and  dis- 
cusseil  in  other  ways  througliout  the  State,  wtis  the  matter  of  fuller  and  more  skiliU 
supervision  of  the  schools.    One  of  the  agents  of  the  board  says  that  sometimes  thexe 
is  a  lack  of  super\'ision.     The  private  business  of  the  coimuitteemeu  overshadowi 
school  duties  or  those  who  are  competent  to  supervise  the  schools  will  not  always  serve 
on  tho  committee.    Not  unfrequently,  those  l)est  littx>d  in  a  to-wn  are  men  who  forty 
years  ago  may  have  been  successful  teachers,  but  who  have  thnnigh  all  the  intervening 
time  been  ubsorl)ed  in  other  pursuits,  and  have  not  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation.   The  supervisiou  in  tJiis  last  case  is  very  apt  to  be  imperfect.    Another  a^t 
soya  it  is  exceedingly  uneaual  when  local :  t.  e.,  when  one  mcmlier  of  a  committee ' 
takes  charge  of  a  single  school  or  grouj)  of  schools  and  another  member  of  another. 
The  supervision,  in  some  instances,  is  systematic  and  elective,  in  others  onesided  and 
weak.    It  is  only  where  it  is  general,  he  says,  that  all  the  schools  will  be  found  work- 
iug  on  the  same  plau  and  keeping  nearly  equal  pace  with  one  anotiicr.    Accordinelr, 
at  two  of  the  county  committee  meetings  held  in  1877,  resolutions  were  paasea  in 
favor  of  county  or  district  supervisiou,  an<l  a  jietition  to  the  legislature  was  signed  by 
committees  in  attendance  asking  for  the  division  of  the  State  into  sections,  with  tto 
apiKiiutiufriit  of  oue  or  more  school  suporintendents,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  Bape^ 
vise  tho  educational  work  of  tho  public  schools  within  their  sections,  examine  and 
license  teachers,  and  in  all  i»racticablo  ways  aid  the  local  school  coiniuittees.    Seat- 
tary  Dickinson  urges  strongly  the  same  measure,  believes  it  could  l>e  instituted  idth 
but  slight  addition  to  the  presf^nt  cost  of  the  school  system  and  a  real  eventual  econ* 
oniy.  and  says:  **Our  legislature  could  u«>t  secure  for  the  State  a  greater  good  than 
woiiid  result  from  tho  passage  of  any  act  authorizing  and  requiring  the  appomtment 
of  county  superintendents,  who  shall  bo  the  agcmts  of  the  school  coiimiittees  of  the 
coinily  and  exercise  over  tho  schools  the  same  intelligent  supervision  as  is  now  ex* 
crcised  by  city  superintendents." — (State  reinirt  for  187t>-'77.) 

KINDERGAUTEN. 

Seven  of  these  institutions  report  for  1877  a  total  of  159  pupils  under  7  principal 
and  y  assist.iut  teacliers.  Three  of  these  schools  were  in  Boston,  one  of  them  iu  con- 
nection with  the  public  school  system  of  tin?  city.  The  others  were  in  Cambridge, 
North  Cambridge,  Florence,  and  Yarmouth  Ptut.  All  had  the  Frobel  gifts  and  oci^upa- 
tions,  and  the  oue  conuected  with  the  Boston  school  system  expresses  substantially 
the  testimony  of  all  as  to  the  effdHits  of  the  trainiug,  viz,  that  it  "promotes  healthy 
and  harmonious  growth  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  nature." — (Returns  to 
Bureau  of  Education.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

01FIGKR8. 

In  all  cnsos  there  are  school  committees,  coitiposed  of  some  number  divisible  by  3» 

clvvtal  for  tenim  of  3  years,  oue-lh\vd  V\ii\>Ae.  to  c\\w\\v;«  each  year  by  new  election. 

The  coinmittec  usually  chooses  a  city  supevml4^\\v\,e\\t>  \a>  N\&\Xwii^\v3Ks^\gbi^«nil  super- 
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he  schools;  in  Boston,  it  chooses  also  6  superyisors  for  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  teacherships,  and  of  candidates  for  graduation. — (School  laws 
inaetts.)  • 

STATISTICS.a 


1. 


Popnlation 
in  1875. 


15,760 
341,  »19 
47,838 
45, 340 
13,289 
16,754 
14, 628 
16.360 
34.907 
49,688 
33,  COO 
35.876 
13,333 
16. 105 
25,955 
31.868 
31,053 
30,439 
0.568 
40,317 


Children  of 
achool  Age, 
5-lSw 


3.171 
58.G36 
8,318 
8,509 
8,208 
3, 6U1 
3.608 
2,083 
5.634 
7.400 
5.934 
4,002 
3,505 
2.853 
4,430 
4.028 
5.408 
3,632 
2,198 
8,801 


Enrolmont.  b 


3,3^4 
55,417 
9, 533 
8,814 
2,319 
4,302 
2,804 
1.959 
4.759 
7,763 
5,544. 
3.925 
2,415 
3,194 
4,247 
4,960 
5.890 
3.579 
1.957 
9,036 


Average  ftt- 
tandanoe. 


Teachers. 


1,921 
42,797 
6,492 
4,843 
1,783 
2,994 
2,075 
1,141 
3,516 
5.249 
4,264 
3,175 
1,665 
2.439 
2,938 
3,472 
4,183 
8,649 
1,562 
6,926 


63 

1,305 

188 

123 

CO 

98 

66 

46 

109 

141 

117 

110 

47 

80 

86 

97 

130 

75 

52 

180 


Expenditure. 


$1,816,615 
188,564 

37.507 

'  86,330 

127,601 
106.651 

88,924 
83,456 

92.428 

50,066 

32,315 

144.579 


Bake  of  qniformity,  the  flj^nres  in  these  statistics,  except  for  expenditure,  are  taken  from 
upended  to  the  State  report  for  1876-'77.  The  expenditures  and  tiie  additional  particolurs 
D  table  arc  from  the  pnmisbed  reports  of  tho  cities  mentioned,  coverinj!  generally  the  lame 
e  cases  of  Uolyoke.  ^''ewton,  Sprinfrflold,  Tannton,  and  Wobnm,  the  expenditares  are  fh)m 
ims.  In  a  retnm  from  Adams  the  full  expenditore  is  not  given,  bnt  the  reoeipts  for  acheol 
3  stated  to  be  $29,483. 
thnent  often  exceeds  the  number  of  school  age  from  the  narrow  limits  of  that  age. 

ADDITIONAL  PABTICULABS. 

lad,  during  187&-'77,  in  connection  with  466  ordinary  day  schools  and  8  high 
city  Kindergarten,  16  elementary  evening  schools,  1  evening  high  school,  5 
rawing  schools,  2  schools  for  licensed  minors  (newshoys  and  bootblacks), 
^e  Maun  School  for  tho  Deaf,  and  a  normal  school  for  girls.  This  last  will 
1  under  the  head  of  Training  of  Teachers,  further  on,  and  the  schools  for 
linors  and  the  Horace  Mann  School  under  the  head  of  Special  Instruction, 
ergarten  had  an  average  registration  of  34  and  an  average  attendance  of  31, 
tachers ;  the  16  elementary  evening  schools,  a  total  registration  of  5,175,  an 
telonging  of  2,14*2,  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,2(S,  under  139  teachers ; 
ling  drawing  schools  a  total  registration  of  1,244.  an  average  belonging  of 
m.  average  attendance  of  279,  under  13  teachers ;  tne  evening  high  schoorau 
f  950  belonging  and  of  352  in  attendance  each  evening,  under  11  teachers.  In 
ge  number  belonging  to  all  the  schools  of  the  city  tliere  was  an  increase  of 
•e  than  one-third  of  the  increase  being  in  the  evening  schools.  Yet,  with 
gement  of  numbers,  there  was,  through  careful  economical  arrangements,  a 
of  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  $198.765 ;  and  this.  Superintendent  Phil- 
iks,  without  impairing  in  any  perceptible  degree  the  efficiency  of  the  schools, 
ew  to  tho  furtherance  of  this  efficiency  by  the  improvement  of  teachers  al- 
he  service,  special  courses  of  instruction  and  training  in  methods  of  teaching 
iwing,  penmanship,  and  reading  have  been  instituted  in  connection  with  the 
nal  school.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  these  courses,  with  additional  ones  on 
other  branches,  and  that  teachers  just  entering  on  service  be  required  to  at- 
Q  a  certain  number  of  hours  weekly  for  a  year  or  two.  As  a  further  means 
ting  efficiency,  the  complete  adoption  of  the  free  text  book  system  is  ear- 
ned by  Mr.  Pliilbrick,  tho  system  of  partial  supply  of  books  to  indigent  chil- 
in^  many  of  the  objectionable  features  and  results  of  the  old  pauper  school 
'hirty-second  semiannual  report.) 

igCf  lor  the  year  ending  December  31, 1877,  had  a  high  school,  with  13  teach- 
unmar  schools,  with  83 ;  and  20  primary  schools,  with  75;  besides  a  training 
*  the  preparation  of  new  teachers,  6  evening  schools  for  ordinary  studies,  ana 
drawing  schools,  the  teachers  in  these  evening  schools  numbering  45.  There 
a  special  teacher  of  singing,  a  supervisor  of  drawing,  and  a  teacher  of  sewing 
.  on  half  time.  This  last  item  of  instruction  was  introduced  during  the  vear 
uses  of  a  grammar  school,  on  the  repeatedly  pressed  petition  of  ladies  of  the 
led  as  an  experiment  only,  the  interest  taken  in  the  work  \)y  Wi^  Q\iVWx«i\.^\^ 
&  taught  and  by  their  parents  indicates  a  favorablo  {ecWng^VWunK^^iX^V^H^ 
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ou  tlio  part  of  tlioeo  most  affccte<L  The  ccneral  attendance  in  all  the  schools  behig 
about  the  Haine  aa  the  prececliu;^  yeor^  tlie  iucLvase  in  the  high  school  and  graminar 
Hchoolti  involved  a  corruspondiug  dccreaHo  in  the  priiuaiy  schools.  The  evenliig 
schools,  reacLing  from  Novenihor  1,  1870,  to  April  1,  li^,  ha<l  an  enrolment  of  Tol 
6cholai-8  and  an  average  attendance  of  *J90.  Th(>-  cxpenHcs  of  all  the  schools  have  been 
largely  n-duced,  mainly  by  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  teachers. — (Beport  of  the  school 
connnittee  and  snpcnntcndcnt  for  1877.) 

Fitchburtf  had,  in  1877,  1  high  school,  with  8  teachers;  3  grammar  schools,  with  13; 
1)  intermediate,  with  10;  10  siicondarj-,  with  13;  10  primary,  with  12;  and  7  nn- 
gratlcd,  with  8.  Throe  of  the  schools  were  open  only  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  some 
changes  occurred  among  the  teachers.  Additional  to  the  other  teachers  were  3  special 
ones  for  singing,  writing,  and  drawing.  Two  evening  common  schools  were  main- 
tained, one  for  the  winter  montlui,  the  other  for  a  few  weeks  only,  with  11  teachen, 
an  «'nrohnent  of  I'm,  and  an  average  attendance  of  (!(),  and  an  even in;^  drawing  school, 
with  3  teachei's,  an  enrolment  of  108,  and  an  average  attendance  ol  60. —  (Ri*port  of 
Superinten<lent  Joseph  G.  Edgerly  for  1877.) 

LoiccU  reports,  for  1877,  1  high  schocd,  with  10  teachers,  an  enrolment  of  300,  and 
an  average  attendance  of  391 ;  8  grammar  schools,  with  01  teachers  and  an  enrolment 
of  2^3;  1  intermediate,  with  a  single  teacher  and  30  pupils;  2 ''mixed"  schools, 
with  2  teachers  ami  an  enrolment  of  48 ;  and  (V4  primar>'  schools,  with  G4  teaehen 
and  an  eni'olment  of  3,070.    A  reform  scIkk)!  is  also  Referred  to  as  efliciently  conducted, 
well  taught,  and  under  iirm  yet  conciliatory  discipline,  and  a  "mill  schcxil"  as  kept 
up  for  4r)  days  during  the  sunmier,  with  a  totnl  enrolment  of  78  and  an  average  atteno- 
anee  of  28.    Evening  drawing  schools  were  held  from  November  13,  1876,  to  April  1, 
1^^7,  with  9  teachers  and  275  students,  divided  into  architectural,  machme,ljree  liaDcL 
praetical  design,  and  crayon  shading  classes,  40  lessons  being  given  in  each  clasBaDU 
2,020  drawings  accept^xl.    Then  thert^  were  at  least  4  other  evening  schools  for  ordi- 
nary sludies,  with  57  teachers,  1,278  different  scholars,  and  541  in  average  attendance, 
taught  for  ;^5  evenings  with  encouraging  results.    An  evening  high  school,  apparently 
one  of  these  4,  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1876  as  an  experiment,  proved  a  sncoen, 
and  is  likely  to  become  a  i>ermanent  jiart  of  th<^  eveniug  school  system.    The  order  in 
all  the  evening  schools  is  s:iid  to  have  much  improved.    In  the  day  schools,  special 
teachers  of  penmanship,  drawing,  and  vocal  music  have  been  employe<l.    The  musical 
instruction  si^enis  to  have  awakened  very  general  interest,  and  is  reiM>rtcd  to  baire 
achieved  a  dc^cided  imi)rovement  on  prt^vious  results. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

Lynn  reports  for  the  same  year  1  high  school,  with  5  teachers,  an  average  enrolment 
of  154,  and  an  avenige  daily  attendance  of  140;  7  grammar  sc1uh)1s,  with  49  teachcts 
and  an  overage  em'olment  of  2,115;  54  primary  schawls,  with  54  teachers  and  an  tve^ 
age  enrolment  of  2,05();  1  evening  drawing  srhool,  with  1  teacher,  an  average  en- 
ixdment  of  55,  and  an  average  attendance  of  35.  JSevenil  other  evening  schools  fitf 
eli*mentary  Ktudies,  maintained  in  previous  yenrs,  were  not  renewed  in  the  winter  of 
lS7(>-'77  because  of  irregularity  of  attendance*  dil^leulty  in  maintaining  discipline, and 
lack  of  carufst  work  on  the  imrt  of  pupilH.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  by  concen- 
trating all  the  strength  <»f  eflbrt  on  2  such  schools,  with  thoroughly  good  teaciien,and 
securing  ord«T  by  8i)ecial  police,  if  necessary,  better  results  may  be  obtained  in  flitnre. 
In  the  day  scIkwIs,  special  teacliers  of  vocal  music  have  been  employed,  and.  in  the 
high  seh(Kd,  a  timelier  of  drawing  and  penmanship.  The  ccmrse  ol  study  in  the  hi^ 
sch(H>l  has  bwn  change<l  within  the  year,  with  a  view  to  more  adequate  pro\'ision  xor 
the  thorough  training  of  pux)ils  who  contemj»late  entering  college.  There  is  now  an 
English  course  of  2  years ;  a  classical,  of  3  yeai"8,  with  provision  for  a  fonrth  irhen- 
ever  a  chiss  of  10  pu])ils  in  it  can  be  secured  ;  and  a  college  course  of  4  years.  In  the 
classical  course,  Latin  is  studied,  but  not  Greek,  and  German  or  French  may  be  taken 
up  at  the  beginning  of  the  seccmd  year  and  continued  throughout  the  conrae.  TTw 
college  course  includes  both  Gi*eek  and  Latin,  with  French  in  the  third  year. —  (Ecport 
for  1877.) 

Kviv  Bedford,  through  her  school  committee,  reports  24  schools,  23  school  hnildin<!S, 
and  104  sc^iool  n>oms,  1  used  for  a  training  school,  12  for  high  school  purposes,  33  for 
her  3  grannniir  schools,  44  for  her  11  primary  schools,  11  for  her  0  country  schools,  1  for 
a  mill  school,  1  for  a  fann  sclund,  and  1  for  di-awing.  Two  evening  schoids  have  also 
been  maintained,  and  music  as  well  as  drawing  has  received  steady  attention  in  the 
city  system.  The  statement  is  made  (and  it  applies  to  (»ther  citi<?8  also)  that,  adding 
ti)  the  public  schcwl  enrolment  those  attending  private  schools  and  those  at  work 
in  mills,  at  home,  or  i?lsewhere,  there  remain  only  a})out  10  T»er  cent,  of  the  children 
of  school  age  detained  from  schcwl  by  the  contingencies  of  city  'life  which  deprive 
of  i)ubiic  instructicm  those  entitled  to  its  benefits.    The  average  attendance  on  the 

Iniblic  schoolH,  to(»,  has  ver>'  nearly  reaehed  the  average  nmnber  helonging.     The  new 
ligh  selimd  buildiug,  r<^fen"»^d  to  in  the  rei><»rt  of  last  year  as  ccmipleted,  is  said  to  hear 
admirably  the  test  of  use  and  to  sat  isfy  at  alm(»st  I'very  poijit  the  most  exacting  demands. 
The  question  of  a  possible  alteration  of  the  coui-se  and  methods  of  this  school,  with  a 
view  to  cloikir  union  Avith  the  lower  gravYes  wuvV  Vo  \i\^vi\i\W^  ^Ull  ^x;ater  go^fiir  * 
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r  number,  having  been  roferred  by  the  committee  to  Superintendent  Harrington, 
his  part  of  the  roporti  enters  into  one  of  his  usually  exhaustive  arguments  (1)  in 
3f  public  high  schools  as  useful  in  a  great  degree;  (2)  against  the  too  xirevalent 
icy  to  separate  them  in  their  course  of  study  and  arrangements  from  the  schools 
;  (3)  for  such  modifications  of  the  course  as  may  both  bring  the  hij^h  school  into 
relation  with  the  grammar  schools  and  satisfy  the  popular  requirement  for  an 
don  which  will  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  on  which  they 
lepend  for  a  livelihood.  The  whole  paper  is  a  very  sensible  and  able  one,  and 
wen  be  made  an  eflective  campaign  document  in  the  present  contest  about  high 
8.— (Report  for  1877.) 

hurtfporty  through  her  school  committee,  indicates  the  existence  of  apparently  3 
ichool  departments,^  with  a  preparatory  one  answering  somewhat  to  the  npjier 
f  grammar  schools  in  some  cities;  of  a  large  central  graded  school,  in  wliich  vioth 
uo  successfully  taught  in  the  same  rooms;  of  G  grammar  schools;  of  13  primary 
8y  and  of  the  Plains  School  on  the  outskirts,  which  has  all  grades  of  pupils  under 
acher,  from  those  learning  the  alphabet  to  pupils  preparing  for  the  high  schools. 
80  day  schools  there  was,  for  1877,  an  average  belongmg  of  1,697  and  an  avera^ 
attendance  of  1,495.  Then  there  were  also  S  evening  elementary  schools,  one  lor 
nd  one  for  women,  and  an  evening  drawing  school:  the  two  former  extending 
(h  the  winter;  tlie  last,  from  January  29  to  spring.  Pupils  in  the  evening  school 
>men,  total,  103;  average,  61;  in  the  evening  drawing  school,  total,  65;  in  the 
for  men,  numbers  not  given.  The  grammar  school  course  in  this  city  is  shorter 
n  some  others;  but  the  committee  think  that  this  is  more  than  comx>ensated  for 
preparatory  high  school  year,  in  which  the  higher  grammar  school  studies  are 
t  by  highly  qualified  teachers  both  economically  and  thoroughly  in  a  ccutml 
«  The  adoption  of  a  standard  below  which  none  could  be  admitted  to  the  high 
.  ia  said  to  nave  had  a  specially  stimulating  influence  on  the  less  successful  gram- 
3hools  and  to  have  done  much  to  equalize  results. — (Report  for  1877.) 
ion  reports  a  per  capita  exi>enditure  for  schools  among  the  highest  in  the  Com- 
ealth,  growing  mainly  out  of  the  fact  that  the  city  is  made  up  of  villages  widely 
ktod  from  each  other.  The  concentration  of  pupils  in  large  buildings,  with  several 
is  under  one  roof^  is  thus  made  impossible;  and  numerous  school-houses,  with 
masters  and  first  assistants,  add  considerably  to  the  total  exi>ense.  One  lady  in 
tlying  district  has  only  18  pupils;  but  the  various  ages  and  attainments  of  these 
almost  as  many  classes  as  scholars,  requiring  wide  attainments  and  peculiar 
ing  power,  with,  consequently,  a  salary  lar^e  for  the  size  of  the  school.  Still,  in 
al,  the  salaries  are  lower  than  in  the  lar^e  cities  of  the  State,  and  only  reach  about 
vorage  of  places  of  like  x)opulation.  while  incidental  expenses  are  kept  down  to 
west  possible  limit.  As  a  whole,  tne  year  was  a  successful  one.  Only  one  great 
•w  fell  upon  it  in  the  death  of  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  late  superintendent  of  the 
Is  of  Mame,  who  had  entered  on  his  duties  as  sux>erintendent  here,  and  was  fast 
ing  the  confidence,  cooperation,  respect,  and  love  of  all  around  him,  when  he  was 
mfy  removed. — (Report,  1877.) 

ingfield  had,  in  1877, 1  high  school,  6  grammar  schools,  9  separate  primary  schools, 
3  more  in  grammar  school  buildings,  10  ungraded  schools,  2  evening  elementary 
•Is,  and  2  evening  drawing  schoob,  in  all,  33,  apparently  exclusive  of  a  truant 
•ly  which  had  a  total  enrolment  of  27 ;  average  attendance,  12.  The  schools  gen- 
r  are  said  to  have  improved,  both  in  the  amount  and  character  of  their  work, 
gh  the  successful  cultivation  of  a  better  spirit  and  the  prevalence  of  real  tedch- 
iver  mere  hearing  of  recitations.  The  average  attainments  of  the  candidates 
tted  to  the  high  school  from  the  grammar  schools,  as  shown  by  their  written 
at  examination,  appear  to  have  been  not  only  higher  than  in  previous  years,  but 
'io  have  indicated  a  better  understanding;  of  principles^^ith  greater  evenness  of 
irements  and  a  more  attractive  neatness  m  the  work.  The  committee  si>eak  most 
■ably  of  the  condition  of  the  high  school,  which  contained  399  pupils,  with  50  in 
lenior  class,  rivalling  in  its  enrolment  many  reputable  colleges  and  surpassing 
in  the  fulness  of  its  course.  One  of  the  evening  drawing  schools  is  also  said  to 
been  exceedingly  successful,  while  the  other  3  evening  schools  also  did  useful 
.  Drawing  and  music  in  the  day  schools  have  received  a  fair  measure  of  attention, 
prith  good  results. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

troeMter  rex)ort8,  besides  10  suburban  schools  and  6  ordinary  evening  schools,  5 
ing  drawing  schools,  with  (reckoning  by  the  numlier  of  rooms  for  study)  65 
sry  schools,  42  secondary,  and  39  grammar;  the  high  school,  connt>ed  as  1, 
pymg  12  rooms  additional.  The  total  number  of  school  buildings  was  34;  of 
Mf  171 ;  of  sittings,  8,613.  The  grading  of  the  schools  —  which  Includes  3  prinaary, 
tondary,  and  4  grammar  grades,  with  the  high  school — has  not  been  materially 
f^  within  the  year,  except  by  the  institution  in  the  high  school  of  a  class 
watoiy  to  college.    For  those  who  enter  it,  this  odds  a  third  year  to  the  previous 

m  tit  thesQ,  tiie  PntnAm  Free  School,  %ppean  to  be  ad  adjunct  cf  th«  dty  io\iQo\  vji^KBi^  'iiVCkxq^X> 
«Btli<dy  under  Itg  coattoL 
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2  years'  coniBO  of  tbo  high  school  antl  prepares  for  the  more  difficnlt  as  well  as  the 
onlinary  examinations  for  adniisHiou  to  collei^iato  classes.  Ph^'Biology^  formerly  taoeht 
in  the  ninth  grammar  grade,  has  been  added  to  the  studies  of  the  bich  BchooL  The 
number  registered  in  this  school  for  the  year  was  G43 ;  number  of  gradaatee,  fiL 
Special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing  are  employed  in  the  schools,  and  the  latter 
study  has  )>een  prosecuted  with  s])eciul  reference  to  practical  industrial  rcsoltib— 
(Rei)ort  of  SuiHTintendent  A.  P.  Marble  for  187()-'77.) 

Fi*om  Fall  River,  Gloucester,  Ifaverhil],  Holyokc,  Lawrence,  Salem,  and  Somerrillfi 
no  printed  reports  have  been  received  furnishing  particulars  beyond  those  given  in  tho 
ttible. 

Of  tho  /otcn^  reporting  themselves,  additional  to  the  above  named  cities,  Chelmafonl, 
Quincy,  and  Wobum  seem  to  deser\'e  mention :  the  iirst,  for  maintaining  2  high  schooLi 
in  connection  with  1  grammar  school,  1  intermediate  and  9  primary  schools;  the 
second,  for  havinjj,  acconling  to  various  testimony,  through  the  concurrent  action  of  an 
intelligent  committee  and  an  energetic  superintendent,  brought  her  schools  up  tea 
remarkable  degree  of  efficiency  and  thoroughness ;  the  third,  for  presenting,  in  a 
sensible  and  well  prepared  report,  a  system  of  37  schools,  ''all  graded  according  to  the 
modem  standard,"  all  housed  in  good  buildings  with  comfortable  single  dfieki. 
inclined  chairs,  and  other  conveniences,  the  head  of  the  system  being  a  hich  sduMl 
which  prex)ares  students  for  collegiate  courses  or  for  i)osition8  of  trust  and  inflneuce. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  school  system  of  Massachusetts,  instituted  in  1839,  includes  5  schoobftr 
the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruction  and  a  normal  irt 
school  for  training  tea^^hers  of  industrial  drawing.  In  the  lirst  5 — the  regnlar  conrM 
ill  which  is  2  years,  with  an  advanced  course  of  2  years  more  — tho  number  of  students 
ffjT  the  year  covered  by  the  reports  was  979 ;  the  graduates,  10  of  them  from  the  ad- 
vance<l  course,  200,*  In  the  Normal  Art  School,  where  tho  course  is  of  4  years,  the 
students  for  the  year  numbered  218,  the  lirst  graduate  receiving  a  diploma  which 
indicated  the  presentation  1>y  him  of  GH  certificated  works  of  art  and  tue  succesBfoI 
])a8sing  of  39  diiferent  examinations.  In  all  the  schools,  incn^asing  thoronghnesB  of 
instmctifm  appe^irs  to  be  tho  rule,  with  increasing  advantages  from  more  extensive 
libraries,  museunm,  and  other  apparatus  for  illustration  in  the  five  first  mentioned. 
Drawing  is  taught  in  all ;  vocal  music  in  all  but  tho  art  school ;  and,  with  the  same 
exception,  all  have  schools  of  practice  to  aid  students  in  acquiring  the  art  of  teaching 
in  connection  with  tho  science. —  (Report  of  visitors  of  normal  schools,  in  State  report 
for  1876-77,  and  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

Besides  tliese  State  normal  schools  there  is  the  Boston  City  Normal  School  for  GirUi 
which,  accortling  to  Mr.  Philbrick's  report,  had  an  average  of  77  pupils  during  the 
iirst  half  year  of  1877,  and  graduated  05  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  The  city  roporta 
of  Cambri.dge  and  New  B<Hlford  also  show  a  training  school  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  in  each  of  those  cities,  tho  former  graduating  6  students  in  1877,  the  latter  9i 

NOIULAX  COURSES. 

At  Harvard  College,  in  the  summer  of  1877,  there  were  4  courses  of  instmction,  each 
of  C  weeks,  in  botany,  geology,  and  zoology ;  a  summer  school  of  biology,  zoology,  and 
botany  in  connection  with  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  at  Salem ;  and  a  private 
summer  school  of  languages  at  Amherst ;  all  meant  to  give  to  teachers  the  advantages 
of  special  instruction  in  this  course  of  study  and  all  constituting  substantially  summer 
normal  schools.  Harvard,  it  should  bo  further  noted,  offers  to  teachers  a  1  year's 
course  of  study  in  the  elements  of  natural  history,  chemistry,  and  physics,  brancbea 
which  come  more  and  more  into  favor  in  both  private  and  public  schools. —  (Cata- 
logue, 1870-77.) 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

Under  the  law  providing  for  these  brief  training  schools  for  teachers,  9  institntes 
were  held  during  the  year  1876-77  in  8  counties  and  for  9  successive  weeks.  They 
were  conducte<l  by  the  secretary  and  agents  of  the  State  bonnl  of  otlucation,  with  the 
aid  of  special  teachers  skilled  in  the  sev(Tal  departments  which  they  taught.  The  ex- 
ei-cises  consistcKl  of  illustrations  of  the  best  mctho<ls  of  presenting  the  various  topics 
t4Uiglit  in  the  schools,  ^vith  evening  discussions  of  tliese  methods  and  of  the  general 
needs  of  tlie  schools  with  respect  to  teaching,  management,  visitation,  and  supervision. 
There  were  n^gistcreil  at  all  the  institutes  1,847  names,  every  county  in  the  State  aud 
nearly  2(H)  towais  being  represented. —  (State  report. )  . 

'The  secrotnrv'  of  tho  board  of  edacatlon  makes  tho  wholo  onmber  of  f^radaitos  Jbr  tbn  year,  hichid- 
iDir  i  f^m  the'Xormal  Art  School,  S50.  Tho  number  above  given,  howover,  la  from  the  mmmaiyoC 
tJio  rJsiton  appointed  by  the  board. 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

.The  New-England  Jonmal  of  Education,  edited  hj  a  former  State  school  commis- 
■kmer  of  Khode  Island  and  largely  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  discipline  in  schools,  continued  its  useftil  course  in  this  direction  during 
1877,  and,  with  its  extensive  circiUation,  must  have  done  much  toward  making  the 
inatmction  judicious  and  the  management  effective,  where,  without  this  influence,  both 
might  have  been  quite  otherwise.  Two  others,  the  Primary  Teacher  and  Good  Times, 
published  under  the  same  auspices  and  from  the  same  office,  have  aided  in  improving 
tMchexB  in  the  lower  schools  and  afforded  pleasant  exercises  for  the  pupils. 

SECOKDAEY  INSTEUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  these  schools  reported  to  the  State  board  in  1677  was  216 ;  teaoheis, 
594;  scholars,  19,160.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  branches  taught  in  the  lower 
sehoolfly  the  course  of %tudy  in  them  is  required  by  law  to  include  "general  history, 
book-keeping,  surveying,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  lM>tany,  the  civil 
polity  of  this  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin  language."  Some 
towns  and  cities  voluntarily  add  other  studies  for  such  students  as  desire  to  enter  col- 
lege or  to  have  a  fair  preparation  for  any  business  in  life. 

In  view  of  the  present  frequent  objection  to  high  school  education  at  public  expense, 
Secretary  Dickinson  devotes  seveial  pages  to  an  advocacy  of  the  system.  Beginning 
with  Himey's  statement  that  **  no  system  of  public  education  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
imless  it  creates  a  g^eat  educational  ladder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other 
in  the  university,"  ne  answers  the  current  objection  that  **  secondary  instruction  is  not 
necessary  to  the  well  beinc  of  the  state"  by  a  denial,  saying,  " The  history  of  all  peo- 
ple shows  that  the  products  of  labor,  to  the  laborer,  will  be  in  proxK)rtion  to  the  skill 
with  which  he  labors.  But  labor  will  bo  skilled  or  unskilled  in  ptoportion  to  the  high 
or  low  state  of  public  instruction,  directed,  fiist,  toward  general  culture  and,  second, 
toward  the  arts  which  the  laborer  is  to  apply."  The  substance  of  the  second  common 
otiJection,  that  "  onl^  a  small  portion  of  the  school  population  avail  themselves  of  tho 
infraction  in  tho  high  schools,"  he  ipunts,  but  says,  '^Theie  will  be  more  educated 
people  in  every  town  maintaining  a  high  school  than  there  would  be  without  it ;  and 
the  moie  educated  people  theie  are,  the  greater  will  be  tho  development  of  material 
leeoorces,  the  more  perfect  the  security  of  property  and  of  persons,  the  higher  tho  civ- 
ilization, and  the  more  complete  the  facilities  for  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  all  the 
ol^ecte  of  our  natural  rights."  He  then  goes  on  to  argue  for  the  high  schools  on  the 
gionnd  that  they  give  increased  efficiency  to  tho  elementary  schools  below  theni,  quot- 
mg  Francis  Adams's  declaration,  that  **  in  the  United  States  the  common  schools  have 
always  produced  the  best  results  where  the  means  of  higher  education  have  been  most 
plentifnl,"  and  saying  further  that,  '^by  the  standard  they  establish  for  admission  to 
ilieir  classes  and  the  oppoiq^unities  they  offer  for  a  higher  education,  the  high  schools 
determine  what  the  lower  schools  shall  do,  and  they  everywhere  stimulate  pupils  to 
remain  in  the  lower  schools  till  what  is  required  has  been  accomplished."  '  But  while 
thus  arguing  for  high  schools  as  the  crowning  excellence  of  the  school  system,  ho  thinks 
that  those  m  charge  of  them  should  guard  against  introducing  into  their  courses  of 
study  more  subjects  than  can  bo  mastered,  and  that  the  topics  chosen  should  be  such 
as  will  lead  the  student  in  the  direction  of  the  most  useful  information  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mental  discipline. — (State  rejiort 
for  1876-TX) 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  CORRESPONDING  TO  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  all  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  the  year  1877,  including  busi- 
ness colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  specially  preparatory  to  college,  see 
Tables  Iv^  vl,  and  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION, 

COLLEGES. 

For  statistics  of  8  reporting  institutions  of  this  class,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summary  of  this  in  me  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Of  these  8,  Smith  and  Wellesley  are  exclusively  for  women,  providiuff  courses,  how- 
ever, fully  equal  to  all  ordinary  ones  for  men.  Boston  University  admits  both  sexes. 
In  these  three,  in  1877.  there  were  1^4  women  in  regular  collegiate  classes,  besides  41 
at  Wellesley  in  sx>ecial  or  partial  courses. 

At  Harvard  a  number  or  new  elective  courses  were  established  for  the  year  1876-^77: 
wnoDg  them  one  in  Homeric  i)hilology,  for  the  special  benefit  of  6tudftT\\a  ^stYio  m\Awn^ 
to  become  teachers;  also  advanced  courses  in  Latin  compoaitioxi  aii^\ixT\iet.oTkfi)T^^ 
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courses  in  mnthcnintics  and  in  physics,  a  conrso  in  cntomolognr,  and  one  in  mnsic,  malt- 
ing tlic  iinnibur  avtunlly  opou  for  choice  nt  the  hopnuing  of  the  year,  IChJ.  The  sti'aily 
(Icvelopineut  of  the  optional  Hysteui  is  bho'wn  by  a  table  in  the  president's  report,  giv* 
iug  the  number  of  elective  exercises  a  week  offonnl  by  the  faculty  for  seven  TO«n, 
including  ItfTT-TH.  The  most  striking  fact  de<Iuced  from  this  table  is  the  decline  iu 
the  ])ro])ortion  of  time  given  to  the  classics.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  to  be  explained 
chieily  on  the  ground  of  the  incrcase<l  attractions  held  out  in  other  dexiartments  of 
study.  Another  important  detail  ii\  the  table  is  that  both  mathematics  and  physics 
showed  a  steady  decline  until  the  ])n^sent  year,  notwithstan<liu^  the  great  facilities  for 
study  ollered  in  those  departments.  It  is  not  stated  that  this  is  diie  to  the  elective 
system,  but  it  is  remarked  that  if  it  bo  it  is  one  of  its  least  fortunate  developments, 
and  that  the  confirmation  of  some  indications  of  a  change  in  favor  of  those  departr 
menta  is  looked  for  ^vith  solicitude. 

A  revision  of  the  requisites  for  admission  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
more  satisfactorily  the  conflicting  claims  of  classical  and  scientific  studios.  Every  cnn- 
didato  is  now  required  to  passux»<m  aspecificil  minimum  n'quisition  in  all  the  prepara- 
tory studies,  and  also  upon  a  further  or  maximum  re<]ui8ition  iu  at  k^ast  two  of  the  four 
principal  departments,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  physical  and  natural  science. 
This  aiTangement  places  x>hysical  and  natural  science  upon,  the  same  footing  as  mathe- 
matics and  opens  a  wider  raiige  of  choice  by  allowing  any  of  the  possible  combinations 
of  the  four  branchcK  in  which  the  maxuuum  requiix^me'nts  are  to  he  ollered. — (Cata- 
logue for  1870-77  and  annual  rttport.) 

Among  other  changes  at  Loston  i'mrersity  in  1876-77  is  the  alK>lition  of  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  phi]oso])hy.  This  was  a  3  years*  course  which 
c(ml<l  be  entered  upon  without  a  knowledge  of  Greek.  As  an  evidence  that  the  chan}^ 
made  wa^  wise,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  applications  for  admission  iu  the  fall  of  lr77 
to  the  arts  course  alone  were  more  numerous  than  the  candidates  for  the  two  had  over 
been. 

It  has  been  decided  also  to  materially  increase  the  requiremcnta  for  admission  totbo 
College  of  Liberal  Ai-ts.  Tlu?so  requirements,  as  thus  advanced,  it  is  claime<l,  will 
cover  a  full  years  work  beyond  the  present  average  rt>quircments  in  this  country.  The 
additions  are  to  bo  distributed  over  5  yc^ars,  as  follows:  In  1878,  el«>ments  of  rhetoric, 
with  French  at  sight ;  in  1879,  elements  of  chemistry',  elements  of  physics,  and  the 
hitherto  unrequired  x>ortions  of  algebra;  in  1880,  Salliist's  Catiline,  tlie Cato M i^r  and 
an  additional  oration  of  Cicero,  the  hitherto  unrequired  x>ortioiis  of  idane  and  solid 
g(H>metT>%  and  German  at  sight ;  in  1881,  one  book  of  Herodotus,  2,000  linee  of  Ovid, 
or  books  VII-IX  of  the  ^neid,  and  the  translation  at  sight  of  Latin  passages  not  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  requirements. 

Out  of  a  total  attendance  of  667  students  in  all  departments  of  the  nnivcndty,  171 
were  young  women.  The  x)crcentage  of  young  women  attending  has  steadily  increasetl 
during  the  4  years  in  which  the  school  haw  l>een  in  openition,  having  been,  the  first 
year,  20;  the  second,  21;  the  third,  22,  and,  the  fourth,  25. — (Annual  report,  187^77, 
and  Year  IlcM)k.) 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  other  colleges  of  the  SAte,  the  requisites  for  ad- 
mission, &C.J  seem  to  be  substantially  as  reported  in  187G-77. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

In  addition  to  "Wellesley  and  Smith  Colleges,  already  mentioned,  8  institutions  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  higher  education  of  young  women  report  for  1877.  For  full  statis- 
tics, see  Table  VIII  of  the  ax)i>endix,  and  the  summaiy  of  it  in  the  Bejtort  of  the 
Cummissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  FROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  full  statistics  nndor  this  head,  see  Tablen  X-XTTI  of  the  appendix,  and  Bnraniaries  of  thete  io 

tho  Roport  of  tho  Commimloner  proccoing.] 

8CIEXTIFIC. 

The  Masacwhufietts  AgriculUtral  College,  Amherst,  has  a  fann  of  nearly  four  hundwd 
acres,  new  and  good  buildings,  and  a  cash  fund  of  $240,000  iu  the  St  ate  treasury.  .The 
trustees,  however,  state  that  it  is  greatly  in  need  of  money  to  enable  it  to  do  well  the 
work  devolved  on  it.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  4  years  and  embraces  agricnlt- 
ure,  botany,  horticultun*,  chemistry,  geology,  veterinary  science,  zoolopy,  mathemat- 
ics, physics,  civil  engineering,  military  science  and  tactics,  the  Euglisli,  French,  and 


entitling  them  to  the  privileges  of  alumni  of  the  university.    Thciinmber  of  students 
atteudiugin  1677  was  69,  all  of  them  young  men. 
The  Massacliuseiis  Institute  of  TccTiaology,  Boston,  provides  coorseB  of  instraction  hi 
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eivily  mechanical;  and  mining  engineering,  arcbitectnTe,  cbemiBtry,  metallnrgy,  natural 
history,  physics,  science  and  Uteratnre,  and  philosorphy.  Those  courses  extend  orer 
4  years  and  are  identical  during  the  first  one,  bnt  wr  the  three  remaining  years  the 
studies  in  each  coui'se  XLre  arranged  with  reference  to  the  specific  end  in  view.  Ad- 
vanced courses,  covering  2  years  and  more,  have  been  establiahed  for  graduates,  lead- 
ing to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  science.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  the  trustee  of  the 
Lowell  Institute,  uildcr  the  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  established  courses  of  instruction  0][>en  to  cither  sex,  which  are  free  of  charge. 
These  are  pursued  generally  in  the  evening,  and  embrace  essentially  the  same  class 
of  subjects  as  the  courses  before  mentioned,  but  apparently  in  more  popular  form. 
A  pro^^ramme  for  six  such  courses  is  publishcu,  with  a  description  of  a  seventh,  which 
is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  practical  design  for  manufactures.  There  were  2Si 
graduate  students  in  1876-^77,  and  209  undergraduates,  besides  49  who  were  not  can- 
didates for  a  degree ;  total,  deaucting  names  counted  twice,  293. 

A  special  course  in  vise  work,  conducted  during  the  year  J^astj  has  awakened  much, 
attention  throughout  the  country  and  forms  the  starting  pomt  m  a  line  of  industrial' 
training  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  great  progress,  which  will  be  aided  by  a  new  schud. 
of  mechanic  arts  in  the  institution. — (1  weli'th  annual  catalogue.) 

The  Worct$ter  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Scicncef  Worcester,  following  in  general  the- 
plan  of  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Europe,  oficrs  a  good  education,  based  on  mathe- 
matics, modem  languages,  physical  sciences,  and  drawiug.  It  also  claims  to  give, 
sufficient  practical  familiarity  with  some  branch  of  apx)licd  science  to  secure  to  its- 
graduates  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  It  is  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  those  who  wish  to  be  prepared  as  mechanics,  civil  cngiucerB,  chemists,  orr 
designers.  The  training  of  students  ])rcparing  for  mechanical  engineers  occupies  three, 
and  a  half  years;  that  of  all  othcis,  three  ^eurs,  of  42  weeks  each.  There  are,  there- 
fore, four  classes,  viz,  api)rcntice,  junior,  middle,  and  senior.  lustniction  is  given  by. 
recitations,  lectures,  and  x>ractice.  The  departments  for  practice  are  (1)  mechanical, 
engineering,  (2)  civil  cnj^iueering,  (3)  drawing,  (4)  physics,  and  (5)  chemistry.  In 
mechanics,  shop  practice  is  added  to  the  course  and  incorporated  with  it.  In  the  falli 
of  1877  there  was  an  attendance  of  87  students  in  the  regular  classes,  besides  2  pur- 
suing a  partial  course.  Twenty-three  graduates  received  uie  degree  of  n.  s. —  (lietum 
and  printed  report.) 

At  Harvard,  scientific  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  in> 
the  Astronomical  Observatory,  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology,, 
in  the  Bussey  lustitution,  and  in  3  summer  schools  of  science.    Lawrence  Scientiho 
School  offers  courses  designed  for  (1)  graduates  of  high  schools  and  academics  who- 
desire  a  practical  education  in  civil  and  topographical  engineering,  in  mining,  in  chem- 
istry, in  natural  history,  or  in  mathematics^  X^^y^^^'S*  ^^^^  astronomy  ;  (2)  for  persons* 
preparing  to  become  teachers,  instruction  being  given  in  the  modem  methods  ot  teach- 
ing Hcience  by  observation  and  exx>eriment ;  (.^)  lor  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  science  and  other  advanced  students.    The  Bussey  Institution  is  a  school  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  established  in  execution  of  the  trusts  created  by  the  will  of 
Benjamin  Bussey.    Systematic  instruction  is  given  in  agriculture,  useful  and  orna- 
mental gardening,  and  stock  raising.    The  summer  schools  of  science,  being  largely 
(lesigne-d  to  aid  teachers  in  their  preparation  for  higher  work,  have  been  alrea<1y. 
noticed  under  the  heading  Training  of  Teachers, 

The  Lowell  Institute,  Boston,  in  its  annual  courses  of  lectures,  often  traverses  fields  of 
XK>pular  science  and  aids  in  diiTusing  through  the  general  community  a  knowledge  of. 
at  least  the  primary  elements  of  iistronomy,  gcolog^',  and  similar  branches  of  science. 

TnEOLOGICAL. 

The  And&ver  Theological  Seminary  (Congregational),  NewUm  Theological  Institntiot^ 
(Baptist),  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  of  Massachusetts  (ProtoHtant  Episcopal), 
Harvard  University  Divinity  School  (Unitarian),  Boston  University  School  of  Theology 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  and  2'ufts  College  Divinity  School  (Universalist)  have  each  a 
3  years'  course  of  stmly,  Tufts  having  also  one  of  four  years  for  such  as  have  not 
received  a  collegiate  training.  Of  the  221  students  attending  these  schools  in  1877, 
more  than  half  were  graduates  of  colleges.  Special  courses,  not  leading  to  a  certificate 
of  gTa<lnation  or  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  are  arranged  in  some  of  the 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  may  be  unable  to  take  the  full  course.  Another 
institution  of  this  class,  the  Xew  Church  theological  School,  Walthani,  makes  report  of 
its  existence  since  1866,  but  ax)pears  from  the  return  to  have  no  settled  course  and  no 
regular  corps  of  instructors. 

LEGAL. 

At  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University  there  had  been  some  fear  that  the  institution 
of  au  examination  for  admission  in  the  case  of  non-CTadnates  and  the  extension  o€  1^<^ 
conrse  from  2  years  to  3,  mentioned  in  the  report  fbr  187(>,  woviVOl  e^\w^  ^  ^xTCkWiOLNiv^'Vk 
of  the  number  attendiii^.    This  Apprehension  proved  nnfonnded,  iox  m\^^*n  XJtkib 
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nixmbcT  of  Btndents  (187)  was  greater  by  2  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Thero  has, 
moreover,  been  one  very  satiufiictory  result,  viz,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  collie 
graduates  entering  the  school,  with  a  decrease  of  non-graduates,  a  change  son  to  xesmt 
m  great  improvement  if  it  be  permanent. — (Report  for  1876-77.) 

The  lioaion  University  School  of  Law  is  making  a  like  cflfort  to  elevate  the  atandard  of 
legal  study.  In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  President  Warren,  mentioned 
in  the  report  of  last  year,  besides  the  continued  preliminary  examination  of  non-grad- 
nates,  the  third  year  of  the  course  has  been  changed  from  a  post  ffradnate  to  an  nnder- 
graduate  year,  and  henceforth  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  law  is  to  be  conferred  upon  no 
one  who  has  not  previously  taken  a  degree  in  arts  fi-om  some  college  in  good  standing. 
Diplomas  of  graduation,  certifying  the  completion  of  the  course,  however,  are  to  lie 
given  those  who  have  studied  luw  3  years  (2  of  which  must  be  in  this  or  in  some  other 
approved  law  school),  provided  the  candidate  pass  a  satisfactorv  examination.  Hem 
too  the  extension  of  the  course  and  elevation  of  the  standard  have  been  Jostificd  by 
the  immediate  result,  a  larger  attendance  than  iu  the  preceding  year,  143  against  141, 
with  a  still  further  increase  at  the  opening  of  1877-'7d.— (Report  for  187G-77.) 

MEDICIXE. 

The  Medical  School  of  Harvard  Unirer»iiy,  which  in  1871  set  the  good  example  of  in- 
fltitnting  a  3  years'  course  of  study,  with  ascriospf  examinations  on  all  main  subjects 
•extending  through  the  course,  added  iu  1877  still  further  to  its  ser\'ices  in  this  direc- 
tion by  instituting  a  prclimiuury  examinatiim  of  all  candidates  for  admission  without 
A  degree  iu  letters  or  science.  This  examination  is  iu  Latin  prose  and  Balfour's  Physics, 
French  or  German,  however,  being  accepted  instead  of  Latin,  if  desire<l.  The  imme- 
•diate  effect  wjis  to  reduce  somewhat  the  number  of  new  cnlries,  6  out  of  13  who  pre- 
;sented  themsclvcH  in  Jime  being  rejected  and  2  out  of  29  who  presented  themselves 
in  September ;  but  of  course  the  l^etter  qualiiv  of  the  admisKions  must  more  than  make 
*up  for  this  slight  reduction  in  qnaiitity,  and  t)ie  diploma  will  moan  more  and  be  worth 
more  in  the  end.  The  number  of  students  for  187(>-*77  was  247.  Of  these,  82  otfercil 
themselves  for  examination  for  a  degree ;  Gl  passed  and  received  diplomas,  the  othen 
withdrawing,  failing  to  apiiear,  or  b»^ing  rejected. 

The  Boston  Unircrsity  School  of  Medicine  has  also  a  preliminary  examination  of  all 
Applicants  for  admission  who  are  not  college  graduates,  and  a  medical  course  covering 
3  years  essentially  the  same  an  that  at  Harvanl.  It  is  open  to  both  sexes  on  the  same 
<erms.     Students  in  1876-^77,  184;  graduates,  45. — (Fourth  annual  report.) 

The  Dental  School  of  Uartard  now  provides  a  progressive  course  of  instruction  ex- 
tending over  2  years,  the  teac^liing  of  one  year  not  being  repeated  in  the  next.  To 
obtain  the  dcj^jree  of  doctor  «)f  dental  medicine,  however,  there  must  be  3  years' study,  at 
least  one  contmuous  year  at  this  school.  Students  last  year,  22 ;  graduates,  8. — (Cata- 
logue for  187C-77  and  rei>ort.) 

The  Boston  Dental  College  has  greatlv  raised  its  st^indard  for  graduation  during  the 
last  2  years.  In  order  to  graduate,  tlie  candidates  among  other  requirements  must 
have  pursued  their  professional  studies  3  years  under  a  competent  instructor,  must 
bave  attended  2  full  courses  of  lectures  in  this  college,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
^examination.  The  inimber  of  students  (25)  attending  iu  1876-'77  was  not  qnite  so 
darge  as  in  1876,  yet  the  seluKd  is  iu  a  healthy  and  prosi>erous  condition. — (Retain,  with 
letter  and  printed  catalogue.) 

The  Maasacliuseits  College  of  Pharmacy  has  a  2  years'  course,  embracing  chemistiy, 
materia  medica,  and  botany,  and  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy.  To  obtain  the 
•degree  of  the  school,  the  student  must  have  served  an  apprenticeship  of  4  voaia  with 
soiiie  qualified  pharmacist  in  a  diMi>ensing  store,  besides  having  attended  the  2  years' 
«our8e  of  this  college  or  one  year  here  and  another  (the  Urst)  at  some  other  recognized 
•college  of  pharmacy. — (Catalogue,  1876-'77.) 

SPECIE  INSTRUCTION. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  STUDY  AT  HOMB. 

This  excellent  association,  which  has  its  seat  in  Boston,  but  includes  members  fitmi 
several  States,  aims  to  encourage  young  women  to  devote  a  part  of  every  day  to  syste- 
matic and  continuous  stiuly.  For  this  purpose  it  arranges  cours4>s  of  reading  and  pro- 
grammes of  studies,  which  it  distributes  to  its  members,  with  directions  and  advice. 
The  student  members  must  be  17  years  of  age  at  least,  and  must  pay  annually  ^ 
for  printing,  postage,  and  the  incidental  expeuHcs  of  the  association.  The  yearly  tcxm 
of  study  is  from  October  1  to  June  1,  at  which  latter  time  students  are  invited  to  send 
to  Boston  for  examination  essays  in  English,  French,  or  German,  on  such  subjects  as 
jt  may  please  them  to  select.  Certificates  of  progress  are  issued  upon  these  accoidini^ 
to  the  meaaure  of  advance  shown. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes^  Northampton,  -which  owes  its  name  to  the 
munificence  of  the  late  John  Clarke,  of  that  place,  is  not  a  State  school,  hut,  owing  to 
the  excellence  of  its  arraugement«,  it  receives  an  annual  State  allowance  for  the 
iuatmction  of  pupils  from  Massachusetts.  Growing  out  of  a  school  ori^nally  oi)ene(l 
by  Miss  Harriet  B.  Kogers  at  Chelmsford  in  18GG,  iu  the  followuig  year  it  was  set  on  a 
sure  basis  at  Northampton  by  Mr.  Clarke's  liberality,  Miss  lagers  being  continued  at 
the  head  of  it.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  school  fi-om'thc  beginning  has  been 
to  promote  the  education  of  deaf  children  at  an  earlier  age  than  had  been  previously 
customary,  and  the  success  secured  through  taking  quite  young  children,  has  led  to  an 
extensive  following  of  its  x)lau  in  this  respect,  as  well  ns  in  its  efforts  to  teach  articu- 
lation from  the  outset.  It  has  three  departments,  primary,  grammar,  and  hiffh :  in 
1677  a  new  building  was  erected  for  the  tirot  of  these.  While  giving  a  good  English 
education,  cabinet  making  is  taught  to  such  l>oys  as  need  industrial  instruction,  and 
sewing  and  mending  to  the  girls.  It  had  GG  pupils  under  8  instructors  in  1877. — (Ko- 
]>ort  and  return.) 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  was  organized  in  1869  by  the  Boston  school 
boanl  imder  the  name  of  the  Boston  School  for  Dcaf-Mutes.  Its  title  was  changed 
in  1877  to  that  above  given,  because  the  former  one  did  not  correctly  express  the  con- 
dition of  its  pupils,  many  of  them  having  been  taught  to  talk,  while  the  effort  is  made 
to  enable  them  all  to  do  so.  The  school  still  remains  under  the  control  of  the  city 
Bchool  conmiittee,  fonus  a  part-  of  t]ie  public  school  system,  and  teaches  the  common 
English  branches  in  six  rc^;ularly  graded  classes,  with  Professor  BelPs  system  of  articu- 
lation. Tho  only  industrial  employment  taught  is  sewing. — (Ketum  and  report  for 
1877.) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIXD. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  aims  to  give  to  sightless 
children  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  instruction  as  can  bo  had  in  tan  best  common 
schools  for  those  who  see,  and  to  train  thcni  to  industry  and  useful  occupations, 
improving  meanwhile  their  physical  condition  and  perfecting  the  delicacy  of  their 
remaining  senses.  At  the  close  of  tho  year  187G-77  it  had  i;)3  pupils  under  7  teachers, 
with  13  men  and  4  women  employed  in  a  workshop  for  adult  l)liiid  persons.  Besides 
the  school  exercises  and  tho  usual  industrial  occupations  of  each  day,  there  are  evening 
readings  to  the  pupils,  divided  iiiio  six  clac>8es  lor  thtn  purpose,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  both  of  their  information  and  their  taste.    A  gallery  in  which  tho  girl 

Enpils  may  exercise  and  play  is  among  the  improvements  of  tlio  year  past,  good  bodily 
€»uth  and  cheerful  spirits  being  held  to  be  important  a(\)uncts  to  all  mental  training. 
A  legacy  of  $30,000  lately  left  the  institution  by  Miss  Charlotte  Harris,  of  Charlestown, 
was,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  still  somewhat  uncertain,  because  of  its  aiming  to  create 
a  department  which  would  have  somewhat  the  character  of  an  asylum. — (RejKjrt  for 
1876-^7.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

This  benevolent  work,  first  instituted  in  this  country  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  is  now  prosecuted  in  Massachusett-s  by  tliree  ditTcrent  institutions:  (1)  The 
Massachnsetta  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  in  South  Boston,  which 
bad  Hd  pupils  under  21  instructors,  attendants,  and  other  employes  in  1877 ;  ^2)  a  pri- 
vate Institution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minde<l  Youth,  at  Barre,  wlucn  had  76 
pupils,  with  what  number  of  instructors  and  attendants  is  not  stated,  but  apparently 
at  least  13 ;  (3)  tho  Hilhiide  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble  Children,  at  Fay ville, 
which  had  9  pupils  under  as  many  teachers  and  other  cmployi^s.  All  these  aim  to  im- 
part the  elements  of  an  English  education,  to  develop  both  the  mental  and  physical 
Eowers  of  the  children,  and  to  give  training  in  pleasant  and  useful  occupations.  The 
arre  school  and  Massachusetts  school  were  both  established  in  1848;  the  one  at  Fay- 
ville,  in  1870. — (Reports  and  returns  for  1877.) 

BOSTON  SCHOOLS  FOR  LICENSED  MINORS. 

There  were  2  of  these  schools  reported  in  1877,  having  2  teachers,  on  average  of  65 
enrolled  pupils,  and  a  daily  average  attendance  of  57.  The  percentage  of  attendance 
'woa  67.7 ;  the  average  nwuber  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  32.5. 

STATE  CIIARITADLE  AND  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  Primary  School,  at  Monson,  had  in  it,  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1877,  a 
total  of  920  different  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  393,  under  8  female  teach- 
ers I  the  State  Industrial  School,  at  Lancast^ir,  125  different  scholars,  with  an  averace 
attendance  of  8^^,  under  3  female  teachers ;  the  State  Reform  School,  at  Westborongo, 
496  different  scholars,  with  339  in  average  attendance^  under  2  male  and  5  f^mn^ib 
teochon. — (State  report  for  1876-^.) 
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OTIITR  KIXDRED  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  IIouBe  of  Reformntion  for  Juvenilo  Offondere,  in  tlio  city  of  Lowdl,  reporta  for 
liSl't  a  total  of  123  inmates,  under  1  teaclier  besideH  the  »uperiiitcudcnt;  the  Lawrence 
Industrial  School,  Lawi-ence,  31  inmates,  under  5  teachers  or  other  olUeen};  tlio  Pluin- 
laer  Fann  School,  Salem,  29,  under  5  teachers  or  other  oUicorH.  In  all  the  three  the 
elements  of  an  English  education  aro  imparted  and  such  industrial  occunatioiiH  as  gar- 
dening and  cane  seating  of  chairs  are  pursued. — (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

SCUOOL  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION,  BOSTON. 

This  school,  formed  by  the  union  of  an  industrial  schofd  conducted  for  two  seasons  in 
the  Lincoln  IhiiUling,  and  the  Doston  \\'hittliiig  School,  carried  on  for  five  seasons  in 
the  cha^Kd  of  the  lloUis  Sti-eet  C^hurch,  a(hnltt<id  3*2  boys,  from  12  to  16  years  of  age. 
ibr  two  evenings  of  each  week,  in  the  winter  of  1876-*77.  IVrhaiw  12  had  rcccivea 
some  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  jigsaw  and  knitV^  but  none  of  thera  had  1>een  pre- 
viously trained  in  w<kk1  carving  or  in  the  use  of  the  chisel  for  this  purpose.  A  course  of 
24  lessons  in  wood  carving  was  i)rei)ariMl,  th«  necessary  luuiclu's  and  tools  arranged,, 
r.nd  an  effort  made  to  give  the  Ijoys  an  acquaintance  witli  mechanical  manipulations 
in  wood  which  would  be  iLscfnl  to  thorn  in  any  one  of  many  difi'enmt  trades.  Besides 
the  direct  instruction  of  these  l>oys,  the  object  of  the  society  ai)pear8  to  be  to  demon- 
strate the  pra<;ticability  of  some  industrial  training  for  such  children  in  connection 
with  their  education  in*  the  common  schools.  The  aim  is  certainly  a  worthy  one,  and 
the  development  of  its  results  must  be  locked  for  with  much  interest.  To  Airther 
the  object  a  day  school  of  carving  and  modelling  has  been  established  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Woman^s  Educational  Association,  to  give  instruction  in  carving,  moclcUing, 
and  casting,  for  5  hours  daily  of  each  school  week  during  8  months  of  the  year.  The 
l»nvjected  course  will  reiiuire'2  years  for  its  completion. — (Rex»ort  of  committee  in  State 
report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Boston  December  28-30,  1877.  According  t4> 
the  New-England  Jom'iial  of  Education,  most  of  the  papers  read  were  gootl,  several 
(»f  them  imusually  so,  and  the  discussions  following  them  thoughtfrJ,  in  the  main, 
though  oil'  hand  and  extemporaneous.  Two  points  stood  out  pnuninently  in  the  plan 
of  the  meeting.  One  was  i>riniary  school  work  and  the  other  school  supcr>'ision,  the 
latter  concealed  under  the  tojjio  "liuts  in  education,"  discussed  with  great  ability  by 
Charles  Francis  Adams  and  othei-s.  Secretary  Dickinson  and  his  former  associates  in 
normal  work  advocated  the  philosoi)liy  of  normal  methods  as  es]>ecial]y  valuable  to 
primary-  teachers;  but,  beyond  that,  the  meeting  failed  to  suggest  ways  of  improving 
]n-imary  instruction.  This  wns  not  owing  to  a  want  of  men  and  womrn  with  ideae  on 
the  subject,  but  to  lack  of  time  to  call  them  out,  and  lack,  also,  of  tliat  freedom  of 
expression  which  comes  of  longer  sessions  and  better  matured  plans. 

Among  the  addresses  an<l  ])apers  given  before  the  general  association  was  one  by 
Rev.  E.  J.  IJeckwith,  of  AVaterbuiy,  in  advocacy  of  technical  instruction ;  one  by 
Judge  Aldrich,*  of  AVorcester,  maintaining  the  riglit  and  <luty  of  the  State  to  supiHirt 
by  general  taxation  higher  educational  institutions;  and  one  also  by  Samuel  Kliot-y 
LL.  I).,  of  Boston,  on  **  Nature  hi  education.''  Miss  Annie  M.  Wilson,  of  Boston,  put  in 
a  '•  Plea  for  better  reading  in  our  public  schools,"  and  ilr,  George  T.  Angell  one  for 
**  Legions  of  honor  in  the  scluwds,"  by  means  of  which,  he  lu-ged,  a  large  body  of  houoat, 
patriotic  boys  might  be  sent  Ibrth  fii)m  the  conunon  schools. 

In  the  high  school  section,  Prof.  Gc(>r";e  II.  Ilowison,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  discussed  the  (juestion  wlK-thcr  the  study  of  geometry  in  its  current  form 
has  any  vital'  worth  as  a  mental  discipline-,  and  Mr.  11.  11.  B:ill:u'd,  principal  of  the 
high  school  of  Lenox,  advocated  a  fuller  and  more  systematic  study  of  natui-al  history 
in  the  public  schools. 

In  the  grammar  school  section,  papers  were  read  on  the  importance  of  grammar 
Bchrnds,  on  methtwls  of  teaching  nrithmetic,  and  on  the  study  of  civil  govenmient. 

Mr.  Parker,  superintendent  of  tho  Quiucy  schools,  who  i)n*sided  over  the  primary 
school  section,  insisted  upon  the  need  of  nn  entire  i-evoluticm  in  i)rimar>'  teaching  in 
l-'ie  State,  lion.  John  W.  Dickinson,  of  Boston,  followed  in  sup]»ort.  of  this,  saying 
that  there  was  a.s  yet  no  system  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  primarj'  rural  scho<»ls  at 
least,  one  great  trouble  being  that  the  youngest,  and  often  the  i)oorest,  teachers  are 
given  charge  of  such  schools.  v**The  relation  of  primal^  schools  to  all  others*'  was 
considered  bj  Mr.  Hanison  llnnie,  of  Lawrence,  after  which  the  question  **Whnt  is 
the  normal  school  doing  for  the  luimary  schools?"  was  discussed  by  several  gentle- 
men, the  idea  prevailing  that,  while  teachers  trained  in  uonnal  schools  have  greatly 

'Tbe  paper  of  Judge  Jiidiicli  fanutt  arliclv  U  iu  l\ic  u\)p«^(\\x  \a  \\i«  State  rc^iort  for  l&7C-'77,  and  is 
wc/J  worlb  pcruauL 
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•  • 

inflaenced  grammar  and  liigh  school  training,  they  have  thus  far  very  slightly  affected 
the  lower  schools. 

The  proceeding  of  the  association  closed  with  an  exhibition  of  the  t-elephone  in 
operation  by  Prot.  A.  E.  Dolboot,  of  Tufts  College,  who  gave  u  history  of  its  discovery 
and  explained  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based. — (New-England  Journal  of 
£dacataon.) 

CLASSICAL  AND  lUQH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  t«nth  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Classical  and  High 
School  Teachers  was  held  in  Boston,  April  G  and  7, 1877. 

On  the  tirst  day  an  important  paper  was  read  by  Hon.  T.  W.  BickncU  on  "The  pub- 
lication of  educational  works''  for  the  needs  of  teachers.  Ho  rccommende<i  that  a 
society  be  formed  among  educators  in  New  England  the  object  of  which  should  bo 
(1)  to  establish  such  a  depository  as  will  contain  a  complete  catalogue  of  educational 
works,  (2)  to  secure  the  translation  of  the  best  German  and  French  books  on  pedago- 
gics, (3)  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  all  current  writings  of  our  most  eminent  liv- 
ing educators,  and  (4)  to  supply  such  publications  at  a  low  price  to  the  groat  body 
of  American  teachers.  After  some  discussion,  a  committee  of  5  was  apx>ointed  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  the  recommendations. 

Papers  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Martin  on  "The  study  of  French  and  Ger- 
man" and  by  rrofessor  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of  the  Institute  of  Tcchnologj",  on  "Entrance 
examinations  to  scicntiiic  schools."  The  last  named  subject  was  discussed  by  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  President  Eliot,  of  Cambridge,  who  wished  to  see 
a  higher  stanilard  of  admission  to  all  scieni  iiic  schools. 

A  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  association  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  requisitions  for  admission  to  colleges  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning 
submitted  their  report,  containing  a  number  of  suggestions  and  recommendations, 
with  the  view  of  securing  uniformity  in  such  requisitions. 

On  the  second  day  the  question  of  "  Latin  pronunciation  "  was  discussed  by  E.  R. 
Humphries,  ll.  d.,  who  favored  the  English  metho<l.  IVofcssor  George  H.  Howisou 
then  reviewed  Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar,  criticising  the  failure  of  the 
aathor  to  recognize  the  copula  as  an  essential  element  of  the  English  sentence  and 
urging  that  ho  improperly  classifies  the  parts  of  speech,  which,  the  critic  held,  are 
only  parts  of  the  subject  and  predicate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Beloro  the  acljonmment  of  uie  association,  the  committee  api)oiuted  to  consider  Mr. 
Bicknell's  recommendations  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  teachers'  publishing  society 
reported  favorably  on  them,  and  a  committee  of  9  members,  headed  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Phil- 
bnck,  of  Boston,  was  appointed  to  arrange  details  and  perfect  plans  for  such  a  society. — 
(New-England  Journal  of  Education,  April  12, 1877.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  EMORY  WASHBURN,  LL.  D. 

This  ardent  friend  of  every  form  of  education  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  18, 
1877,  having  been  lK)m  in  Leicester,  in  the  same  State,  February  14,  1800.  His  father 
bod  been  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  under  Gates  and  Washington.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  rare  ability  and  energy.  Pursning  his  antecollegiate  studies 
at  the  academy  of  his  native  place,  he  entered  Williams  College  at  an  early  age,  and 
was  graduated  there  in  1817;  lie  then  studied  law  at  the  Dane  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1821.  For  several  years  he  practised  law  in 
Leicester,  taking  part  in  the  local  alTairs  of  the  town  and  representing  it  in  the  legis- 
lature in  1823  and  1827.  In  1828  he  removed  to  Worcester,  and  ten  years  later  becamo 
a  representative  from  it,  and  a^ain  a  State  senator  in  1841  and  1812,  when  he  was 
chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee.  In  1844  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Briggs 
a  Judge  of  the  com*t  of  common  pleas,  and  served  from  that  date  tiU  1848.  Five  years 
after^vanl,  during  an  absence  in  Europe,  he  was  elected  governor  of  his  native  Stato 
for  the  vear  185^55.  In  185G,  having  accepted  the  Bussc^  professorship  of  law  in 
Ilarvanl  University,  he  removed  from  Worcester  to  Cambridge,  and  jKjrionned  with 
great  Adelity  the  duties  of  that  chair  till  September,  1876,  when  ho  resigned,  having 
served  for  ten  of  these  twenty  years  also  as  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  education 
and  visitor  of  the  Framingliam  Normal  School. 

In  all  the  various  offices  he  held  and  all  the  many  societies  he  was  connected  with, 
the  prominent  characteristic  of  Governor  Washburn  was  a  conscientions  and  most  faith- 
fal  devotion  to  whatever  work  he  had  in  hand.  For  example.  Miss  Johnson,  late  prin- 
cipal of  the  Framingham  Normal  School,  says  that  in  one  of  the  earlier  years  of  his 
service  in  the  State  board  ho  visited  that  school  twenty  times,  spending  the  wholo 
flchool  day,  attending  the  classes  and  listening  patiently  to  the  recitations^  to  ^e  what 
were  the  methods  or  instruction  and  to  determine  what  improveificnx\aTXii^\>\^TOkSk<\<(^ 
as  well  as  what  apparatus  and  appliance  for  illustration  m\<^\it  \)q  ikeoOie^^  t)LvA^^i<^«l^ 
Tiaits  were  the  whole  day  of  a  more  than  usually  busy  man,  and  tccvynniOL  wmA^  YisXsi\^ 
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and  a  rido  of  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning  to  reach  the  school  in  time  for  tlie 
commencement  of  the  bcssion.  On  such  occasiom),  too,  lie  often  lectured  on  Bchool  lam 
and  kindred  topics,  and,  knowing  every  teacher  and  the  particular  irork  of  each,  not 
oulv  exchanged  pleasant  greetings  Tvith  them,  hut  made  sure,  in  hearty  kindnesB,  how 
each  was  getting  on.  At  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  board,  too,  ho  is  said  to 
have  been  always  in  his  place,  ready  to  bear  his  part  in  every  work  and  his  share  of 
every  responsibility;  while  at  gatherings  of  teachers  hi  State  and  county  associations, 
he  was  often  present,  making  luldre^ssen,  takiii<r  ])art  in  discussions,  and  willingly  doing 
anything  within  his  power  to  help  the  cause  ot  education.  He  did  this,  too,  when  time 
with  him  was  money,  and  all  thus  done  was  a  labor  of  love,  bringing  no  pecuniary 
recompense  whatever. 

Notwithstanding  the  business  devolved  on  him  by  his  profession,  and  thna  aBsnined 
in  the  ofifices  he  held,  he  found  time  to  ^vTito  historical  sketches  of  his  native  place,  first 
published  in  1823  and  enlarged  and  rt'published  in  1800;  Sketches  of  the  Judicial  His- 
tory of  Massachusetts  from  KKJO  to  1775,  pubhshed  iu  1S40;  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
liCicester  Academy,  1855;  a  Tn^atise  on  the  American  Law  of  Heal  Property,  a  standard 
text  book  in  various  editions  i'rom  1800  on ;  a  Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of  Easements 
and  Servitudes,  1863  and  1807,  s:iid  by  William  Curtis  Xoyes  to  be  ''in  comprehensive- 
ness and  accuracy  without  a  rival ;"  a  later  work,  entitled  Lectures  on  the  Study  and 
Practice  of  the  Law;  and  a  lai^ge  niunber  of  historical  and  instructive  addiessea,  gen- 
erally published  by  request. 

To  such  a  man  honors  came  naturally.  Besides  the  public  offices  conferred  on  him 
by  his  fellow  citizens,  the  degree  of  ll.  d.  was  given  him  by  Williams  and  Harvard, 
both  in  1854,  in  recognition  of  his  legal  learning  and  ability,  while  almost  all  the 
lcame<l  and  benevolent  societies  of  his  day  claimed  him  as  ofUcer  or  member. 

Of  his  educational  hibors  the  success  of  the  Framingham  Normal  School,  during  hi« 
visitorsliip,  was  one  monument.  The  proH|>ei*oiiS|Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of 
Industrial  Science,  largely  indebted  t^>  him  for  early  counsels  and  wise  phins,  iras 
another.  And,  besides  care  for  publio  schools  and  Sunday  schools,  he  was  for  many 
years  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  in  the  latter's  noble  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.    In  such  good  works  a  green  old  age  was  lamh* 

Jiassed. — (From  pax>ers  kindly  furnished  bv  Mrs.  M.  C.  Wa^dibum  and  Mias  Aunie  £. 
Folmson,  with  Allibono's  Dictionary  of  Authors.) 

WILLIAM  IIATUOItXE  BROOKS. 

This  noble  teacher  died  at  his  homo  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  7,  1877,  of  pneu- 
monia, aged  72  years,  Mr.  Brooks  wjis  a  native  of  Salem,  ^fass.,  and  a  graduata 
of  Harvard  of  the  class  of  1827,  Ho  devoted  his  whole  life  after  his  grailuation  to 
teaching — a  period  of  fifty  years.  Ho  went  first  to  Lancaster,  Mass.,  where  for  a 
few  years  he  was  an  assistant  teacher  under  Hon.  James  G.  Carter,  iu  a  school  for 
the  education  of  teachers.  Then,  for  a  number  of  years,  he  was  principal  of  the 
high  school  iu  Ids  native  city.  Subsequently  he  rt^turiied  to  Lancaster,  and  for  wr- 
cral  years  devoted  himself  to  the  instruction  and  tniining  of  students  suspended  fiom 
Harvard  College,  taking  the  young  men  into  his  own  family  and  exercising  over 
them  a  sort  of  parental  control*  while  carrying  them  along  in  their  college  studies,  the 
aim  being  to  correct  their  idle  or  vicious  habits  and  return  them  as  early  as  practicable 
U)  their  claitses.  In  each  of  these  situations  an<l  enteqirises  he  spent  but  a  few  yea» 
His  great  life  service  has  lK>en  in  the  conduct  of  a  private  classical  school  in  the  city  of 
lloston  for  tho  training  and  fitting  of  Iwys  for  business  life,  and  more  generally  fo^Ha^ 
vard  College.  In  this  ho  confined  himself  to  a  small  number  of  pupils,  so  as  to  be 
thorough  iu  Ids  work  and  to  do  all  the  teaching  himself.  He  generally  had  aboak 
fifteen  scholars,  sometimes  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  and  scarcely  over  so  many  as 
twenty.  With  such  snmll  nuiubcrs  he  could  satisfy  himself  in  tlie  thoroughness  ox  h^ 
v,'ork  for  every  boy,  and  could  always  know  just  what  the  pu])ils  were  able  to  do  and 
just  what  was  needed  for  each.  He  knew  the  boys,  what  was  in  them,  and  what  they 
required  of  repression,  instruction,  and  stimulus,  sometimes  better  than  their  fathcn 
and  guardians.  With  rare  qualities  of  sympathy  and  character,  ho  went  on  in  tlu* 
work  of  training  young  men  and  boys  for  the  university  or  for  business  pursoits,  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Hundreds  of  the  alumni  of  the  university  and  scores  of  ni<^'' 
chants  and  manufacturers  all  over  New  England,  to  say  nothing  of  other  parts  of  the 
country,  carry  in  their  central  being  and  life  the  qualities  and  acquirements  which  th» 
one  good  man's  conscientious  work  cultivated  in  them.  Everybody  was  his  friend,  and 
few  iu  thousands  can  look  back  upon  so  much  good  work  done  or  pass  £rom  earth  re- 
gretted and  beloved  by  so  many. — (Hon.  Artcmas  Carter,  in  tho  Chicago  Jonmal  of 
Slarch  9, 1877.) 

8AXB0RN  TENXET,  A.  M. 

On  Monday,  July  9^  1877,  Professor  Tenney,  who  was  bom  at  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  i^i 

JSH^,  died  Baddenly  of  apoplexy,  at  Buchanan,  Mich.    He  had  been  in  his  usual  health 

at  the  commencement  at  WiUiainstovni  tho  ^TCco(\in^  ^<^k^  and  had  set  out  afte^ 
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iranl  on  an  cxx)odition  to  tbo  Rocky  Mountains  for  scientific  purposes,  when  thus  sud- 
denly arrested  by  doatli  at  the  house  of  a  sister  whom  ho  had  stopped  to  see.  The 
professor,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  in  1853,  had  held  the  chair  of  natural  history  at 
vTilliams  College  for  9  years,  going  there  from  Yassar  College,  where  he  had  occupied 
the  same  position  from  the  foundation  of  the  professorship.  An  intimate  friend  of 
Agassiz  and  a  warm  admirer  of  his  methods  of  study  and  instruction,  like  that  great 
teacher  he  led  his  students  to  examine  lovingly  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 
With  something  of  his  master's  magnetism  and  with  a  gentle  coui-tesy  peculiarly  his 
own,  be  won  them  equally  to  himself  as  their  instructor  and  to  the  subjects  which  he 
interested  them  in  studying.  As  an  authcA*  in  the  same  department  he  had  achieved 
high  reputation,  his  Geology  for  Teachers  and  Manual  of  Zoolo^  for  Schools  having 
proved  great  favorites.  For  15  years  he  had  been  a  lecturer  in  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers'  Institute  and  had  twice  given  courses  before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  to  deliver  a  third  course  in  the  winter  of  1877-78.  At  least  three 
times  he  was  oflered  the  presidency  of  im])ortaut  institutions.  At  Williams  he  added 
largely  to  the  natural  history  collections,  and  brought  them  to  great  completeness  and 
perfection  of  arrangement.  He  leaves  a  wife,  who  lias  been  almost  his  peer  in  science 
und  herself  an  author  in  the  same  line  with  her  husband,  to  gather  his  harvest  and 
carry  on  his  work. —  ( Allibone's  Dictionary,  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  July 
19,  1877,  and  Williams  Athenoium.) 

DR.    EDWARD  HAMMOND   CLARKE. 

•  

The  treatises  of  Dr.  Clarke  on  Sex  in  Education  and  The  Building  of  a  Brain,  pub- 
lished in  1673  and  1874,  had  wade  him  so  extensively  and  favorably  known  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  healthful  development  of  woman's  powers  must  have  learned 
with  regret  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Boston,  November  30,  1877,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  The  son  of  a  Boston  clergyman,  on  preparing  himself  for  col- 
lege, he  cntijred  Harvard  College,  was  graduated  there  in  1841,  afterward  pursuing 
medical  studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  receiving  from  it  his  degree  in 
1846,  having  meanwhile  travelled  considerably  for  hi.s  health.  Settling  in  his  native 
eity,  with  intervals  of  travel  to  Europe  and  the  East,  he  made  himself  a  name  for  skill 
and  culture  that  soon  brought  him  ample  occupation  in  his  profession,  and  led  to 
his  connection  with  the  Boylston  Medical  School,  started  b^  him  and  others  In  1850. 
In  1855  he  was  made  professor  of  materia  medica  in  the  medical  school  of  Harvard,  and 
tilled  the  chair  till  1872.  About  that  time  his  attention  was  drawn  in  his  practice  to 
some  cases  which  seemed  to  him  to  prove  that  nature's  laws  are  not  sufficiently  re- 
ipected  in  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women,  and  be  embodied  his  ideas  on  that 
subject  in  an  address  he  was  invited  to  deliver  before  the  Now  England  Women's  Club, 
in  Boston.  The  address  excited  such  attention  as  to  induce  him  to  enlarge  and  pub- 
lish it  under  the  title  of  Sex  in  Education,  with  additional  physiological  details  and 
illustratious.  Its  appearance  led  to  wide  discussion,  extending  to  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  physicians  largely  taking  side  with  Dr.  Clarke,  while  many  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  young  women,  or  eager  to  promote  it,  vigorously  assailed  the  position  he 
Lad  taken.  One  result  of  tne  publication  was  a  request  iJX)ni  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  that,  at  its  next  annual  session,  he  would 
express  his  views  on  "The  education  of  girls.''  He  complied  with  the  request,  pre- 
pared a  paper,  and  delivered  at  Detroit,  in  1874,  an  adflrcss  on  "  The  building  of  a 
f>raiii,"  emlKxljing  part  of  the  material  he  had  prepared,  all  which,  with  some  addi- 
tions, he  afterward  published  as  his  iinal  utterance  on  that  tox)ic.  A  paper  on  practical 
xneiiicine,  in  the  Century  of  American  Medicine,  followed  this  in  187G,  and  then  the 
ekilled  physician  and  able  author,  just  risen  into  fame,  succumbed  to  a  disease  liefore 
^hich  medical  skill  seems  powerless.  He  leaves  a  posthumous  work  on  False  Sight  the 
publication  of  which  is  announced. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  Decem- 
ber 13|  1877|  BuHalo  Medical  Journal,  and  introductions  to  Dr.  Clarke's  works.) 
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MICHIGAIV. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


nOK  AJN'D  ATTENDANCE. 
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8 
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66 
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iblishcd  reports  of  Hon.  Daniel  13.  Briggs  and  Hon.  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  State 
lents  of  public  iustruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated.  The  figures  for 
QTer  somewhat  from  those  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1876, 
er  were  from  a  return  by  Mr.  Tarbell,  Those  here  given  he  has  himself 
the  basis  of  his  calculations  of  increase  and  decrease  in  his  own  subscnuent 
le  figures  for  the  average  monthly  enrolment  and  average  daily  attendance 
or,  still  taken  from  his  returns,  these  items  not  appearmg  in  the  published 
t;  they  seem  to  be  estimates.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

tperintendent  of  public  instruction  is  elected  biennially  by  the  i>eople  to  snper- 
blic  school  system  and  inspect,  personally  or  through  his  deputies,  the  State 
,  the  State  Normal  School,  and  other  incorporated  institutions  or  learning, 
all  which  ho  is  to  make  annual  report  to  the  governor.  He  is  pcrmittea 
a  deputy,  who  may  serine  as  superintendent  in  his  absence  or  in  case  of 
at  who  may  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

SPECIAL. 

of  regents  of  the  Universitif  of  Michigan^  comnoeed  of  ^  i^incroE  f^<CA«DL\rs 
with  the  president  of  the  nniveisity  as  on  adviaoTy  meinb«c,'\iAA  Oci»k^  ^ 
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the  general  interests  of  that  important  institution.  The  term  of  the  elective  memben 
is  8  years,  with  a  change  of  oue-fourth  every  2  years. 

A  hoard  of  visitors  of  the  university  is  biennially  appointed  by  the  State  superintend- 
ent for  annual  inspection  of  its  condition  in  every  department  and  for  report  to  him 
of  that  condition,  with  suggestions  as  to  any  improvements  they  may  think  iNMsible. 
A  like  board  of  visitors  is  annually  appointed  by  him  to  visi6  and  inspect  incorporated 
institutions  of  learning  other  than  the  university  and  report  thereon  to  him.  Kach  of 
these  boards  is  composed  of  3  members. 

A  State  hoard  of  cdacatioiij  for  the  supervision  of  the  State  Normal  School,  is  composed 
of  3  members  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of  G  years  each,  one  to  be  elected  eveiy  % 
yearsy  the  State  superintendent  being  also  an  ex  ollicio  member. 

LOCAL. 

• 

A  toumship  school  hoard  is  annually  formed  by  the  election  of  a  school  inspector,  a 
township  su]>erLntendent  of  schools,  and  a  township  clerk,  charged  with  the  creation 
and  alteration  of  school  districts,  care  of  township  library',  and  inspection  of  schools. 
The  township  super  in  tendeut  is  intrusted  with  esx>eciai  responsibilities  in  this  last 
direction,  including  the  examination  and  certification  of  teachers. 

A  district  hoard  of  3  members  for  an  ordinary  district,  and  of  6  for  a  graded  school 
district  with  at  least  100  children  of  school  age,  is  formed  by  an  election  of  all  these 
members  on  the  first  formation  of  the  district,  and  continued  by  an  annual  election  of 
one  member  for  the  former  and  of  2  for  the  latter  board  for  a  3  years'  term  in  place  of 
retiring  ones.  These  boards  have  the  special  charge  of  the  schools  of  their  districts, 
with  tne  duty  of  engaging  teachers^  prescribing  studies  and  text  books,  and  looking 
after  district  lihrarioB  where  they  exist. — (School  laws,  editions  of  1873  and  ld7o.) 

ELEMENTAET  INSTPwUCTION. 

GEITERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  before  given  show  on  the  whole  a  favorable  condirion  of  the  school 
system.  An  increase  of  U,G3(>  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  ago  has  been  more 
than  met  b^  an  enrolment  of  12,043  additional  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  besides 925 
additional  m  private  schools.  An  advance  of  107  in  the  number  of  teachers  is  probably 
sufiicient,  with  those  already  in  employment,  for  the  enlarged  enrolment,  while  tJM 
sittings  in  the  schools  are  cousidci'ably  beyond  the  demand  for  them.  Schools  bsTe 
increased  in  about  the  same  degree  as  school  districts  and  school-houses  in  larger  pro- 
portion still ;  the  material  for  these  houses,  too,  has  improved,  stone,  brick,  and  neat 
frame  structures  gradually  superseding  the  old  unsi|;htly  log  houses.  In  the  district 
and  townsliip  libraries,  too,  which  are  great  aids  to  improvement  in  the  schools,  there 
has  been  an  addition  of  23,877  volumes  in  the  year,  iimking  the  whole  number  221,890 
at  the  date  of  the  report. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  schools  are,  it  is  true,  nominally  much  lower  than 
they  have  been  in  some  i)ast  years ;  but  this  does  not  imply  any  decrease  of  interest 
in  the  schools.  It  is  partly  a  wise  reaction  from  reckless  expenditure  on  costly  school- 
houses,  partly  in  the  line  of  the  reasonable  economy  which  several  seasons  of  flnancial 
depression  have  made  necessary,  and  partly  the  fruit  of  a  steady  increase  in  the  valuo 
and  purchasing  ]x>wer  of  cuiTcnt  money,  which  makes  smaller  nominal  amounts Trortb 
as  much  as  larger  ones  have  been  for  some  years  x)ast.  The  decrease  in  the  estimat^ 
value  of  school-houses  and  sites  is  largely  explainable  on  this  last  ground,  and  so  i^ 
the  reduction  of  the  pay  of  teachers,  though  both  may  have  come  to  some  extent  fioUi 
stretching  a  wise  economy  too  far ;  in  the  former  caHc,  to  the  withholding  of  themeao* 
of  required  ro]|[>airs  for  costlv  stnictures;  in  the  latter,  to  the  extent  oi  parting  vitl^ 
good  teachers  lor  the  sake  of  getting  cheap  ones. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  TEXT  BOOKS  AND  FREE  BOOKS. 

Superintendent  Tarbell  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  former  of  these  topics,  9Q 
much  debated  recently  in  the  Northwest,  and  concludes  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  both  State  and  county  uniformity  are  too  great  to  make  either  possible  at  preseDt* 
Ho  would  be  satisfied  with  either  township  or  district  uniformity,  believing  that  all 
practicable  good  results  can  be  secured  with  either.  He  says  that  all  the  graded  sobooli 
now  have  a  uniform  series  of  text  books. 

The  plan  of  free  text  books  seems  to  him  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  arising 
from  tne  heavy  burden  of  expense  which  the  purchase  of  books  now  imposes  on  many 
who  are  ill  able  to  afford  it,  while  it  would  do  away  with  the  somewhat  invldioiu  dis* 
tinction  now  made,  under  the  law,  between  those  who  can  and  those  who  cannot  iicD^ 
nish  them.    Ho  therefore  recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  like  that  existing  olsewhercL 
allowing  districts  to  determine  ut  their  annual  meeting  whether  the  district  boaiu 
sliall  famish  school  books  at  the  expense  of  the  district  to  all  pupils  in  attcndaBcs  at 
tboiTBcbool  duriDfr  the  year,  the  books  to  \ic>  lAic^  \>^«\\cTtY  of  the  district  and  to  bd 
loaned  to  the  pupils  under  suitable  condilion&. — (^'BJ&\)oi\.loi\^^c>-ni.^ 
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TOWNSHIP  OR  COUJTTY  SUPERVISION. 

the  system  of  county  snporvislon,  whicli  had  existed  in  the  State  since  18G7, 
uown  and  a  system  of  township  supervision  put  in  place  of  it.  Against  this, 
lewhat  resembles  one  that  had  been  previously  tried  and  found  unsatis- 
r.  Tarbell  says  a  reaction  has  set  in,  but  whether  sufficient  to  overthrow  it 
H.    Individually  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  a  change  and  thinks  the  wel- 

>  schools  demanos  it.  The  testimony  of  many  of  the  townshij)  superintend- 
telves,  as  cited  by  him,  is  against  the  syst'Cm  for  these  reasons,  among  others : 
iculty  of  obtaining  in  every  township  men  comi)etent  to  iill  the  place ;  (2J 
1^  of  retaining  good  men,  oven  when  such  have  been  secured,  political 
•&nce  at  their  lidelity  resulting  in  vast  numbers  of  removals  at  the  close  of 
*;  (3)  the  impossibility  of  retainiuc  any  consistently  high  standard  for 
ertiiicattts  when  disapxwiuted  candidates  can  go  into  the  next  township  and 
Yith  frequently  a  fair  chance  of  success;  (4)  the  fact  that  the  office  brings 
ay  to  make  incumbents  leave  more  remunei-ative  occupations  and  give  the 
k  the  time  which  it  demands. 

•  comity  supcrintcndcucy,  with  its  fuller  rewards,  longer  tenure  of  office, 
lopendence,  and  pi-omise  of  higher  work,  can  be  replaced,  however,  seems  at 
•nbtful.  Mr.  Tarbell  therefore  suggests  a  modification  by  which  the  exist- 
lip  superintendents  of  each  county  should  become  the  electors  of  a  board  of 
for  the  county,  this  board  to  consist  of  3  members,  all  elected  at  once  in  the 
but  going  out  subsequently  one  by  one  each  year,  to  give  opportunity  for 
>n.  On  the  coimty  board  thus  constituted  he  would  devolve  the  whole  work 
ing  teachers  for  the  county,  loavhig  to  the  township  sux>ermtendents  their 
!s.  with  the  added  one  of  making  to  the  examiners  each  term  a  rei>ort  of  the 
tne  work  done  by  each  licensed  teacher  and  a  like  report  to  the  annual  dis- 

is  that  unity,  permanency,  and  consistency  of  requirement  as  to  teachers 
secured  throughout  each  county  under  such  a  board,  that  favoritism  and 
^rcpulling  would  be  avoided,  and  that  certiUcates  would  come  to  moon 

>  than  they  now  do. — (Report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

f  education  of  2  members  for  each  city  ward,  elected  for  terms  of  2  years 
Jf  changed  eacli  year  by  new  election,  are  common  in  the  cities  of  the  ^tate. 
s  a  board  of  26  members,  13  changed  yearly ;  Ann  Arbor,  one  of  9,  holding 
years  each,  one-third  changed  yearly.  In  some  cases,  under  a  general  law 
and  high  school  districts,  there  are  boards  of  6  trustees,  chosen  each  for  3 
I  an  annual  change  of  2  members.  Most  city  boturds,  as  elsowherei  have 
ntendents  of  schools  as  executive  officers. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 

Popnla- 
tion. 

ChJldrtn  of 
Bchool  age. 

Enrol- 
ment. 

AverafEO 
attend- 
•noe. 

Teach- 
ers. 

Expendi- 
tare. 

7.984 

18.000 

101.235 

n,he4 

»»,  OHO 
10,500 

3,369 
4,978 
35, 173 
5,155 
9,139 
3,835 

1,767 

3,841 

13,201 

3,  in 

5,019 
1,SG4 

1,398 
1,780 
9,641 
3,831 
3.148 
1,073 

35 
40 
898 
53 
87 
88 

9«6,  OiO 
33,073 

813,814 
4U,1C6 
72.548 
88,373 

r 

s..... .................. ...... 

istica  of  Ann  Arbor,  Dotroit,  nnd  £a»t  Sagiraw  are  from  printeil  reports  for  1876-*77. 
1^  City,  Grand  Rapids,  and  Saginaw,  in  the  absence  of  sucn  reports,  are  firom  -written 

m  accordinfi:  to  the  census  of  1874 ;  Superintendent  Sill  frizes  in  his  report  the  following 
•  the  fall  term  of  lti77:  Children  of  school  age,  35,739:  enrolmeot,  13,683;  averoAedjdly 
.0,584. 

ADDITIONAL   PARTICULARS. 

fr  has  in  the  past  had  5  primary,  3  grammar,  and  4  high  school  grades.  Kow 
ae  divisions  comx)rises  4  grades.  For  promotion  and  regulation  of  grade  rank 
y  schools  are  examined  twice  and  the  grammar  schools  three  times  a  year, 
bions  may  be  made  on  special  examination  whenever  merited.  The  stand- 
motion  at  the  primary  examinations  is  75 ;  but  in  making  up  averages  in 
B8  such  studies  as  drawing,  music,  and  object  lessons  rate  at  one-fourth,  tb:^ 
hat  are  considered  weightier  branches,  while  readmeaii  mT«\\tCMl\vcui^  ^^ 
k  text  hook  28  ranked  below  independent  kno\?lodgo  and  iauoimXi^  m  v^'^o;^ 
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tion.  Ab  Tespccts  promotionB  from  tho  grammar  to  tho  hif^h  school,  the  standard  to 
he  rcachml  is  60  in  each  study  of  tho  hist  year.  With  this  high  rate  &5  out  of  GSt  paved 
at  the  close  of  tho  year,  7  more  than  in  tho  preceding  year. 

Special  teachers  of  penmanship,  drawing,  and  music  are  employed,  the  first  giving 
one  lesson  a  week  in  the  wanl  schools  and  daily  lessons  in  the  sixtn  and  seventh  cram- 
mar  school  grades.  The  master  of  drawing  teaches  wholly  in  the  crammar  echool, 
leaving  the  ward  schools  to  tho  regular  tedchcrs,  who  are  instructed  lortnifihtly.  The 
teacher  of  nmsic  gives  one  lesson  a  week  in  each  room  hclow  the  high  school. — (He- 
port  of  Ann  Arbor  public  schools,  l^TG-T?.)  For  matter  relating  to  tho  high  school, 
see  Secondary  Instruction,  further  on. 

In  Detroit  J  as  in  most  other  cities,  12  grades  constitute  the  public  school  course  of 
inst-ruction,  each  grade  re]>re5eutiu[j^  an  average  of  one  year's  work.  The  several  gradei 
are  hero  divided  into  2  classes,  the  least  advanced  designated  by  tho  letter  B  and  that 
in  the  last  half  of  any  year's  work  by  the  letter  A.  Tho  whole  city  System  has  the  now 
customary'  three  departments,  viz,  primary  for  the  first  4  years'  work,  i^ammar  for  the 
second  4,  and  high  for  the  last  4.  The  eourse  of  study  in  all  has  rcmuined  unehangfd 
during  tlie  year  187G-'77.  Careful  spcttiiicatious  of  its*  requirements  put  into  the  hawls 
of  every  teacher,  together  with  tho  recently  adopted  plan  of  offering  promotion  to  auy 
class  or  individual  prepannl  for  it,  have  made  tho  systematized  arrangement  more  lue- 
ful  and  effective  than  m  x>revious  years.  IMipils  and  teachers  now  understand  tliatno 
one  need  wait  for  others;  and,  as  industry  and  skill  may  thus  reach  their  legitimate 
reward  at  any  time,  there  is  a  strong  incentive  to  exert  ioir. 

Tho  high  school,  for  statistics  of  which  see  Seeondarv*  Instruction,  has  iKM^ome  an 
important  means  of  supplying  teachers.  Out  of  87  caudidates  for  teachers'  certiflrates 
at  tho  last  amiiial  examination,  70  were  graduates  of  the  city  high  school,  and  out  of 
20  who  passed  the  examination  successfully  15  were  from  that  school. 

As  a  stimulus  to  long  continuance,  the  rate  of  pay  for  teachers  entering  the  loww 
grades  rises  steadily  for  ten  years  after  the  first.  In  the  case  of  principals,  rpgiilar 
assistants  in  tho  ninth  grade,  and  special  teachers,  the  rise  continues  only  to  the  third 
or  fourth  year.  There  are  special  teachers  of  music  and  penmaushix>,  drawing  not 
entering  into  tho  present  course. 

A  public  library'  under  the  control  of  tho  school  board  adds  much  to  the  means  of 
improvement  from  school  studies.  By  a  happy  arrangement,  crime  is  made  to  pay  f« 
tliis  part  of  tho  education  of  the  citizens,  the  funds  for  the  creation  and  support  of  the 
library  being  drawn  from  the  proceeds  of  fine«  and  recognizances.  The  30,000  volume* 
comi)osing  tho  lii)rary  were  i)laced  in  January,  1877,  in  a  new  fire  proof  buildins  with 
a  ca])aeity  for  200,000  books,  erected  without  any  burden  on  the  taxx>ayer8. — (Seport 
for  187G-77.) 

At  EMt  Saffinaw,  without  any  considerable  increase  of  enrolment,  the  attendance  in 
all  but  the  first  gnAe  has  incre<'i8ed.  Tho  percentage  of  attendance  on  the  avenue 
number  belonging  reached  94.27.  Drawing,  music,  and  ])enmanship  are  taught  by 
special  teachers.  A  public  school  library  of  4,233  volumes  was  used  during  tho  yetf 
by  920  persons. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the  normal  department  for  1876-^77  was  366,  of 
whom  174  were  in  tho  common  school  course,  54  in  the  full  Knglisli  coui-se,  136  in  )»«• 
guago  courses,  and  2  unclassified.    There  were  77  graduates  from  all  the  cour9P8,3C 
young  men  and  41  yomig  women.    Under  a  regulation  similar  to  that  existing  at  the 
university,  IC  graduates  of  h!;gh  schools  were  admitted  during  tho  year  without  exam- 
ination.   This  new  feature  promises  much  good  to  the  normal  as  well  as  to  the  high 
schools.    It  presents  to  tho  students  of  the  ])ub1ic  schools  a  strong  inducement  to 
remain  until  they  havo  completed  tho  course,  and  at  the  same  time  secures  higher 
qualifications  in  those  entering  the  normal  school.    About  thirty  such  grivduates  hfl^ 
already  been  admitted  for  the  year  1877-'78.    Thoso  who  enter  thus  on  diploma,  hy 
earnest  work  can  usually  complete  tho  full  English  course  in  one  year  and  either  ox 
the  language  courses  in  two  yeicrs.    Some  slight  changes  have  l>een  made  in  the  count* 
of  stud^.    A  district  school  course  has  been  added,  with  the  object  of  giving  special 
instruction  to  those  who  intend  to  teach  principally  in  the  district  schools.    The 
requirements  for  admission  havo  been  considerably  increased,  so  that  those  who  are 
admitte<I  to  the  common  school  course  may,  by  close  application,  complete  it  in  one 
year.    Tho  increasing  demand  for  graduates  of  this  school  to  take  charge  of  graded 
schools  and  to  fill  important  positions  as  assistants  in  the  best  schools  in  this  andot-ber 
StAtes  affords  gratifying  ovitlenco  that  the  school  is  in  some  degree  accomplitdiingtlitt 
object  for  which  it  exists. — (State  superintendent's  report  for  187&-^77.) 

The  legislature  in  1877  appropriated  $30,000  to  repair  J  he  existing  normal  school 
bniUUng  and  to  build  another  one,  which  will  greatly  add* to  the  accommodatioxiB  and 
udvantagca beretofoTo enjoyed.— (Laws oi  V^l,) 
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OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINXXG. 

At  tho  state  nniversity  classes  are  organized  to  meet  the  wants  of  sacli  students  as 
sire  to  fit  tliomselvcs  for  teaching,  and  any  member  of  the  senior  class  who  pursues 
UTSC8  of  study  with  reference  to  this  end,  and  who,  on  special  examination  in  ancient 
Ld  modem  languages  and  mathcmaticsj  shows  such  proticiency  as  qualities  him  to 
ve  iustmction,  may  receive  a  teacher's  diploma.  Battle  Creek  College  had  a  normal 
nme  in  1875-'76,  which  may  yet  be  continued.  Olivet  College  reports  a  normal  de- 
rtmoiit  with  an  Englush  course  of  2  years,  under  the  siipervision  of  Prof.  O,  lloe- 
rd,  formerly  State  8ui)eriuteudent  of  public  instruction.  This  is  intended  to  prepare 
ochers  for  the  common  schools,  and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  it  is  rewarded  by 
Qormal  certilicate;  those  aiming  at  higher  work  may  receive  special  training  under 
"ofesBor  Hosford's  direction  and  at  tho  close  of  their  course  receive  a  normal  diploma. 
lero  is  also  a  normal  class  fur  such  as  desire  to  become  teachers  of  music;  it  is  under 
e  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  Michigan  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  forma  a 
>partment  of  the  college. —  (Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

TEACHERS*    INSTITUTES. 

• 

A  law  of  April  14,  1877,  provided  for  the  formation  in  each  county  of  an  institute 
nd  out  of  fees  of  $1  for  men  and  fifty  cents  for  women,  levied  on  those  thenceforth 
iplying  to  be  examined  for  teachers*  licenses.  With  this  fund  there  is  to  be  held 
inually  in  each  county,  under  all  ordinary  circumstfinccs,  an  institute  for  the  better 
istruction  of  the.teachers  of  the  county  in  methods  of  teaching,  management,  and  dis- 
ipline,  all  persons  entering  who  have  not  paid  the  above  fee  paying  tit't^r  cents  as  a 
sgistratiou  fee.  Besides  these  county  institutes,  an  annual  State  institute  is  provided 
)r  in  the  same  law,  the  State  superintendent  ueing  authorized  to  draw  for  it  ^00 
nnnally  from  the  Stato  treasury-.  Both  tho  county  and  State  institutes  are  to  be  under 
lis  general  direction,  with  such  aid  in  conducting  them  as  the  funds  will  enable  him 
o  secure. 

The  State  institute  for  1877  was  held  August  20,  at  Lansine,  and  as  it  was  designed 
iobe  in  some  respects  a  model  in  thought  and  method  for  the  local  institutes  '^'liich 
ireie  to  follow,  the  best  teaching  ability  that  could  be  secured  was  obtained  for  it 
Brom  four  neighboring  States.  Though  experiencing  the  disadvantages  which  usually 
ittend  the  first  attempt  at  an  untried  scheme,  it  ])roved  decidedly  successful,  and  en- 
rolled about  200  of  the  leading  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  sending  them  home 
to  their  respective  schools,  it  is  believed,  with  better  knowledge  of  right  methods  of 
teaching. 

The  uiformation  as  to  the  passage  of  the  law  reached  many  of  the  counties  too  late 
for  the  collection  of  any  considerable  amoimt  of  fees  from  persons  seeking  licenses  to 
tetch  in  the  siimmer  schools.  The  funds  for  the  county  institutes  were  consequently 
mall ;  still  20  such  institutes  were  held  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  1877.  They  brought  together  an  average  of  about  40  teachers  in  each  case, 
^ho,  the  superintendent  says,  showed  "  ability  to  profit  by  the  best  teaching  which 
wuld  be  given  them  and  good  appreciation  of  the  advantages  aflbrded  by  the  insti- 
tutes." In  future  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
teachcri—CReport  for  187(>-'77.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Six  colleges  and  universities  report  for  1876-77.  For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the 
^njendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  ReiH)ft  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  Michigan  State  University  announces  that  hereafter  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts, 
'^•■ter  of  philosophy,  and  master  of  science  will  not  be  conferred  in  course,  but  only 
^oa  graduat^is  of  this  or  other  colleges  who  have  pursued,  at  least  for  one  year,  two 
y*,thc  courses  of  graduato  study  marked  out  by  the  univeraity  and  who  have  sus- 
Jj^ed  an  examination  in  at  least  three  of  these  studies.  Duiing  the  year  1876-77. 
jjwo  were  369  students  in  attendance  in  the  department  of  literature,  science,  ana 
^  arts  (14  of  them  resident  graduates  and  15  in  select  courses),  besides  741  who 
^Qe  pursuing  studies  in  tho  departments  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy. 
^^4king  a  total  of  1,110.  Tho  number  of  Svomeu  in  attendance  was  97,  of  whom  48 
^eie  in  the  depp  rtment  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  The  women  form  a  little 
W  than  9  per'  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  students,  and  this  proportion  remains 
Iboat  the  same  from  year  to  year.  The  University  Caksndar  states  that  409  academio 
md  professional  degrees  were  conferred  in  1877. 

The  system  of  acunitting  without  examination  students  who  are  the  graduates  of 
mnoTea  schools  continues  to  justify  itself.    Fifty-five  were  admitted  in  1876  on 
ijploma  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  president  of  the  university  s&^« 
iflt  the  work  of  tliese  schools  shows  a  steady  and  rapid  iacTcase  ki  \\a  VSaotov^^^axiKaA 
id  zaoge.    He  thinkB,  indeed,  that  whatever  saccess  the  uiiiyemt^  \a  «ft\n&N\s\%Ni^ 
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clao  in  no  smnll  dccrrcc  to  flic  excellence  of  the  schoola  Trliich  give  their  pupilB  so  |;ood 
a  fonndutiou  for  tkoir  btudloa  here.— (Calendar  of  univenuty  and  report  of  picaideiiti 
1877.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOME!?. 

Besides  the  opportunities  afifonled  women  in  colleges  open  to  both  sexes,  then  aro 
chartered  institutions  in  the  State  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education  of  womcu. 
For  statistics  of  these,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix/ and  the  summaiy  of  it  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  statistics  nndcr  this  head,  boo  Tables  X-XIII  of  tlio  appi^ndix,  and  the  Bimuniuies  of  tbcm  in  thi 

Ivcport  of  the  Commisitioucr  prix'cding.J 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  state  AffricuUural  College^  near  Lansingf  seeks  to  give  its  students  a  knowledge 
of  science  and  its  application  to  the  arts  of  life;  to  afl'oi-d  them  the  benefits  of  dauj 
manual  labor;  to  make  experiments  for  the  pi'omotion  of  agriculture  and  horticultaie; 
to  ofler  the  means  of  a  general  education  to  the  farming  class,  and  to  establish,  when 
adequate  means  shall  be  secured,  such  other  courses  of  study  as  the  organic  law  of  the 
college  and  the  act  of  Congress  donating  lands  for  agricultural  colleges  contemphUe, 
especially  courses  of  study  bearing  <m  the  ap])lication  of  science  to  militarv  pursuits 
and  the  various  arts  of  life.  The  institution  was  opened  to  students  in  May,  1857, 
being  thus  the  first  of  the  existing  agiiculturnl  colleges  of  the  country.  Until  ltS61  it 
was  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  e<lucation,  but  at  that  time  there  iras 
established  for  its  management  a  State  board  of  agriculture,  which  still  has  charge  of  it 

Of  the  fann  of  676  acres,  about  three  hundred  are  under  cultivation  with  a  sj-stcm- 
atic  rotation  of  crox)s.  The  income  of  the  college  fmm  proiluctive  funds  is  alxnit 
$16,000  and  the  appropriation  by  the  State  in  li:^7  was  $3G,8:U).tiO.  Tuition  is  free, 
ana  labor  (required  of  all)  is  paid  for  according  to  its  value,  the  maximum  rate  being 
10  cents  an  hour;  students  are  thus  enabled  to  defray  a  portion  of  their  expenses.  The 
wint(T  vacation  also  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  teach.  There  were  141  stndenti 
pursuing  the  regular  4  years*  course  in  1877,  2  ojf  whom  were  women,  besides  12  iu  a 
I>artial  course. —  (Return  and  catalogue,  1877.) 

The  Pohftechnic  School  of  the  State  Vnircrsity  gives  advanced  instruction  in  the 
mathematical,  physical,  and  natural  sciences  and  courses  in  the  x>ractical  apphcation 
of  these  sciences  to  the  arts.  It  com])rises  Iht^  course  in  civil  engineering,  the  school 
of  mines  (including  architecture  and  <lc&ign),  special  and  advanced  courses  iu  scienoei 
and  the  school  of  pharmacy. —  (Calendar  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  1676-^.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

There  are  departments  of  thex)logy  connected  with  UUhflale  Collect  (Free  Will  Bip- 
tist)  and  Adrian  College  (Methodist)  which  provide  3  years'  courses  of  instmctioD  aim 
report  an  attendance  respectively  for  the  year  lb76-'77  of  11  and  25.  In  the  fonner 
department  there  was  also  a  <;lass  of  14  prt^paring  for  theological  study.  In  both  in- 
stitutions, a  special  course  is  penuitt<*d  to  those  whoso  circumstances  do  not  permit 
them  to  x>nrsue  the  regular  course.  The  Theological  Department  of  Hope  Collegt^  the 
president  informs  the  Bureau,  has  been  susx)ende4. 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  State  Univeraitjf  has  a  course  of  instmction  covering  3 
years,  which  embraces  the  several  branches  of  constitutional,  international,  maritime, 
e^nmierc/ial,  and  erimiual  law,  medical  jurisprudence,  and  the  jurisi>rudence  of  the 
United  States.  No  previous  course  of  reading  is  required  for  admission,  but  the  can- 
didate must  bo  18  years  of  age  and  of  good  moral  character.  The  imniber  of  stndenti 
attending  during  the  fall  term  of  1877  was  :)09;  graduates  in  1877, 159. 

MEDICAL. 

The  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  State   Univenitpf  notwithstandinj: 
attacks  on  account  of  the  establishment  by  the  university  of  the  Uomoeopathio  Medi- 
cal College^  continues  its  vigorous  life  and  takes  a  step  forward.    Its  coarse  has  been 
extended  from  6  to  9  months,  and  the  work  is  so  gnided  as  to  secure  an  orderly  and 
systematic  education.    Students  who  are  not  college  graduates  are  admitted  only  upon 
examination  as  to  their  fitness  to  pursue  the  studies  of  the  school  with  profit.    To  olh 
tain  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  the  candidate  must  have  studied  medicine  and 
surgery  for  3  years  with  some  respectable  practitioner  (including  lecture  terms),  mosX 
have  attended  2  full  courses  of  clidaetie  insti*uction,  and  must  have  been  enjy^aged  hi 
the  study  of  practical  anatomy  and  practical  chemistry.    The  faculty  earnestly  adviia 
Btadents  to  pnnae  the  3  full  years  of  study  iu  the  institution.    To  encourage  ft  hi^bn 
£jnde  of  preliminaty  ocquiremente,  an  allow  aii<^  oi  QTQiQi\i\\\!&^\ci.\)Qk!&tfism.  of  sSidy 
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is  znado  in  favor  of  college  gradaatcs  and  of  12  months  to  graduates  of  the  department 
of  pharmacy.  Women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men,  but  ate  instructed  sep- 
arately, the  two  classes  not  being  brought  together  in  the  lecture  rooms,  except  in  the 
department  of  general  chemistiy.  Number  of  students,  285. —  (University  Calendar 
and  State  report.) 

The  nomaiopathUi  Medical  College  of.  the  State  Unirernty  provides  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion equal  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Department  of  Mouicine  and  Surgery,  and  its 
requirements  for  gra<luation  are  equally  high.  Instruction  in  general  chemistry, 
anatomy,  organic  and  applied  chemistry,  physiology,  ophthalmology,  otology,  prac- 
tical anatomy  and  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  is  given 
to  students  of  this  college  in  the  department  of  medicine  and  surgcrv.  While  attend- 
ing lectures  on  these  subjects  they  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  accorded  to 
students  in  that  department  and  will  conform  to  all  requirements  so  far  as  they  appl^ 
to  the  branches  pursued.  Women  are  also  admitted  to  this  school  on  the  same  condi- 
tions that  are  required  of  men,  provision  being  made  for  their  separate  instruction. 
There  were  51  students  attending  during  the  year  1876-77. 

Detroit  Medical  College  has  under  its  control  for  educational  purposes  Harper's,  St. 
Mary's,  and  St.  Luke's  IIoKpitals.  In  addition  to  these  facilities,  two  free  dispensaries 
are  maintaiued  by  the  college,  at  which  patients  are  treated  before  the  classes.  There 
is  no  indication  of  any  examination  or  requisition  as  to  literary  preparation  for  tho 
course.  Tho  college  vear  is  made  to  cover  10  months,  embracing  a  preliminary,  a 
xegulor,  and  a  recitation  session ;  attendance  on  tho  regular  session  of  5  months,  how- 
ever, is  all  that  is  required.  The  plan  of  instruction  combines  clinical,  didactic,  and 
laboratory  teaching.  Members  of  the  senior  class  are  each  day  called  upon  to  examine 
patients,  diagnosticate  injuries  or  diseases,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  aid  in  treatment. 
Among  the  requirements  for  graduation  are  the  study  of  medicine  during  3  years, 
inclncung  attendance  upon  at  least  2  regular  courses  of  lectures,  dissection  of  every 
part  of  tno  cadaver,  a  course  of  analytical  and  medical  chemistry  in  the  laboratory, 
and  a  satisfactory  written  and  oral  examination  upon  the  fundamental  branches  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  There  were  89  students  during  1876-77. — (Announcement  and 
catalogue,  1877.) 

A  College  of  Dcntietry  was  established  in  1875  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Alichigan.  Tho  requirements  for  admission 
are  the  same  as  those  which  secure  admission  to  that  department.  The  prescribed 
course  of  study  covers  2  years,  while  an  additional  year  is  recommended.  Candidates 
for  graduation  must  liaVo  devoted  three  years  to  the  study  of  the  ^)rofession  and 
havo  made  snch  attainments  in  all  the  branches  of  study  as  sliall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
faculty.  There  were  33  students  attcudiug  in  1676-^77. — (Calendar  of  university, 
1876-77.) 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  has  been  organized  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  State  uni- 
versity. The  design  is  to  qualify  graduates  to  become  practical  pharmacists,  general 
analysts,  and  chemical  manufacturers,  and  to  give  them  the  training  of  systematio 
work  in  exact  science.  Class  instruction,  comprising  both  recitations  and  lectures^  is 
made  to  cooperate  with  laboratory  practice  in  all  the  topics  of  the  course,  which 
extends  over  2  years.    Number  of  students,  64. — (Calendar  of  university,  1876-77.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION   OF   THE   DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  tho.  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Flint, 
rex>orts  an  attendance  of  250  pupils,  of  whom  205  were  deaf  and  dumb  ana  45  blind. 
Tho  common  English  branches  are  taught,  besides  the  employments  of  cabinet  and 
shoe  making,  printing,  wickerwork,  and  broom  making.  The  institution  is  under  the 
control  of  the  St^te,  from  which  it  received  $43,500  in  1677.  The  library  numbers  1,200 
volumes. — (Betum,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  POOR  AND  NEGLECTED  CiniJ>IlEN. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  Public  School  (for 
dependent  children)  at  Coldwater  states  that  since  tho  opening  of  the  school  in  May, 
1874y  there  havo  been  500  children  admitted.  During  1^76-^77  there  were  350  in  the 
school,  of  whom  130  were  placed  in  families.  The  whole  number  remaining  in  the 
school  at  tho  close  of  the  year  was  204.  The  board  claims  that  tho  school  has  benefited 
the  children  committed  to  it  intellectually,  morally,  and  socially,  while  the  ecqpomi- 
cal  results  are  said  to  provo  even  better  tlian  were  expected.  Investigation  shows 
that  the  average  cost  throughout  tho  State  of  maintaining  paupers  in  tho  poorhousea 
is  $122.23,  while  that  of  maintaiuinc  and  educating  a  child  in  the  State  school  in  the 
past  year  was  only  $117.18.  That  the  State  can  clothe,  maintain,  and  educate  a  child 
in  sach  an  institution,  with  good  moral  and  social  surroundings,  more  cheaply  than  v^ 
can  merely  keep  one  in  the  county  poorhouse.  with  all  ita  detxiinftii\a2L  SiA^ognsw^^Sa 
tbna  an  eatabliahed  £act—(Beport  for  1876-^.) 
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EDUCATION  OF  YOUTH  KEEDINO  BEFOBM. 

/  _ 

The  number  of  boys  remaining  in  the  State  Befonn  School  at  the  close  of  1877  wm 
262;  number  received  during  the  your,  123;  number  dischursed,  103.  The  complete 
removal  of  all  prisonliko  siirroundiiijra,  commenced  in  1875  and  fully  completed  during 
ld76-'77,  is  said  to  have  had  an  cncct  ui)on  the  dispositions  and  appearance  of  the 
boys  which  only  those  can  apjircciate  who  have  carefully  watched  the  reform  school  in 
all  its  past  and  present  ])hascs.  Military  drill  has  been  introduced  as  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system,  with  beneficial  results.  In  the  school  department  the  introduction  of 
several  new  text  books  has  added  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  department.  Though 
the  pupils  are  generally  lix>m  a  class  as  unaccustomed  to  study  as  they  have  been  nnre- 
stramed  in  their  habits,  many  are  Icamuig  to  apply  themselves  with  energy  and  are 
fast  ac(iuiriug  a  knowledge  of  the  essential  branches  of  education. — (State  aaperin- 
tendeut's  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  East 
Sagiuaw  Deceukber  27-29,  1877. 

The  first  paper,  read  by  W.  S.  George,  editor  of  the  Lansing  Bcpublican,  niged  the 
advantages  of  public  over  church  schools  and  noticed  difiereut  classes  of  objections  to 
the  pubQc  schools.    Papers  were  also  i-ead  by  Su|)erintcndeut  C.  A.  Gower,  of  East 
8a":iiiaw,  on  "Local  supervision;"  by  Miss  King,  on  "Botany;"  by  Superintendent 
C.  JJ.  Thomas,  of  Niles,  on  "  Educational  fallacies  and  forces ; "  by  President  H.  Q.  But- 
tcriield,  of  Olivet  College,  on  "The  relation  of  the  lower  schools  to  the  colleges;"  by 
Snpenutendout  Bemis,  of  Coldwater,  on  **Tho  next  step  in  the  educational  progress  of 
^lichigan,"  in  which  he  recoumiended  that  the  State  should  make  special  provision 
for  education  between  the  primary  and  high  school ;  by  Professor  L.  McLoutli,  of  the 
St4ite  Normal  School,  on  "  How  shall  the  physical  sciences  be  taught  f"  by  II.  I).  Har- 
rower,  of  Chicago,  giving  a  protracted  "  Field  view  of  the  schoow ;"  by  Sirs.  Kate  & 
Fonl,  on  "The  Iviudcrgarten ; "  by  Mrs,  L.  A.  Osband,  of  Albion  College,  on  "The 
teacher's  relation  to  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  future ; "  and  by  I*rofes80T 
I.  N.  Dcmmou,  of  the  Michigan  State  University,  on  "Tlie  study  of  bibliography,  and 
its  bearing  on  the  teacher's  work." — (Educatioual  Weeldy.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

GEORGE  DERMIES  JOCELYX,  D.  D. 

The  Educational  Weekly,  of  Chicago,  in  the  Michigan  department  of  its  issue  for 
Fcbmarj'- 8,  1B77,  contained  the  following  notice:  "l)r.  George  B.  Jocelyn,  president 
of  Albion  College,  died  early  on  the  morning  of  January  27,  of  an  attack  of  iufiammA- 
tion  of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Jocelyn  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  Jaiui.iry  3,  1S24,  and  conse- 
quently was  only  a  few  days  past  53.  Educated  at  jVsbury  University,  Indiana,  he 
T/aa  graduated  in  1842.  The  next  year  ho  joined  the  McthoUist  Episcopal  Conference 
of  Indiana  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  soon  won  for  himself  a  high  idacc.*  In  1857 
ho  was  transfenxMl  to  the  Iowa  conference,  and  after  having  lilled,  as  pastor,  some  of 
the  most  important  charges  in  that  State,  lie  was  made  president  of  tlie  Iowa  Wesleyan 
University  in  18G1.  In  1SG4  ho  was  called  to  All) ion  as  pn'sident  of  Albion  Collc|je» 
and  continued  to  occupy  that  i>o8iticm  till  his  death,  except  for  two  years,  during 
whieh  timo  he  served  as  x>astor  of  the  Methodist  Epi8<.'opal  church  at  Gnmd  Rapids- 
Dr.  Jocelyn  was  a  man  of  strong  masculine  character,  indomitable  force  and  pcrecvcr- 
ance,  and  full  of  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  and  education,  while  his  large 
hearted  disjiosition  and  cordial  manners  fastened  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties  of  fricnd- 
shij)  those  with  whom  \n^  came  in  contact.  The  college,  the  church,  and  the  cause  of 
higher  education  in  Michigan  have  lost,  in  his  death,  one  whose  x>lace  it  will  be  diOi' 
cult  to  fiU." 


IIEXRY  8.   CIIEEVER,  M.   D. 


The  announcement  that  Dr.  Chcever,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutica 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  and  of  physiology  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
had  died  at  Ann  Arbor,  l^farch  31,  1877,  grieved  a  large  circle  of  enthusiastic  ailmirers 
and  warm  friends.  The  Detroit  Medical  Journal  states  that  Dr.  Checver  was  bom  at 
Exeter,  N.  Y.,  August  8,  1807,  and  when  seven  years  of  age  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Geneva,  III.,  where  ho  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm.  In  1856  the  family  removed  to 
^lichigan  and  in  1839  settled  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  y<mng  Chcever  entered  the  literary 
dei)artment  of  the  university,  for  which  he  ha<l  previonsly  prepared  himself  at  Tecum- 
seli.    Graduated  in  1803,  he  gave  the  next  year  to  a  full  chemical  course  in  the  labora- 

'-d  cojTcapoDtlont  ot  tbe  Detroit  Tribone  says  that  in  lc55  Dr.  Jooelva  was  made  president  of 

irhJtewatcr  CoUego, 
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ioTv ;  then  entering  on  the  direct  study  of  medicine,  lie  was  graduated  doctor  of  medicine 
in  1886.  In  1867  lie  was  appoiDt4Ml  deinonBtrator  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  school  of 
^e  university,  iu  1833  was  made  lecturer  on  materia  mcdica  and  therapeutics,  and  in 
the  followiug  year  received  a  full  professorship.  In  1872  physiology  was  added  to  the 
other  subjects  of  his  teaching,  and  during  tbe  same  year  he  became  also  professor  of 
physiology  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital.  Of  course,  such  rapid  advancement 
was  not  gaiued  without  close  study  and  uuremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
chair,  to  which  was  a<lded  an  extensive  practice  also.  Under  these  accumulated  labors 
his  health  soou  began  to  yield,  and  symptoms  of  consumption  manifested  themselveB. 
A  2  years'  leave  of  absence  grauted  iu  1873  enabled  him  to  try  the  healm^  influences  of 
the  climate  of  Colonulo :  but,  although  his  general  health  improved,  the  pulmonary 
trouble  was.uot  materially  alleviated,  and  when,  in  the  session  of  1875-76,  he  again 
undertook  to  lecture,  he  found  his  strength  inadequate,  and  was  compelled  to  give  up 
work.  From  that  time,  the  coming  end  was  calmly  awaited  and  eventually  met  with 
Christian  fortitude  and  resignation. 

As  a  lecturer.  Dr.  Clieever  is  said  to  have  been  not  brilliant^  but  thorough,  wortdng 
originally  in  his  special  lines  and  supplementing  the  teachings  of  the  books  by  ex- 
periments aud  illustrations  conducted  by  himself.  According  to  the  language  of  the 
xkcnlty  of  medicine  aud  surgeiy,  he  brought  to  the  uses  of  medical  education  a  clear 
mind,  direct  force,  aud  tireless  energy.  The  intensity  of  his  puiT^ose  may  be  read  in 
the  labors  of  liis  life,  aud  has  been  too  surely  attested  by  his  early  death. — (Detroit 
Medicxvl  Journal,  May,  1677.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Uon.  CoBNELTUB  A.  GowEB,!  gtat^  tuperintendetU  qf  public  irutruetion,  Lanting, 

*  As  this  report  is  iroin^  to  prcsn,  infonnatioD  is  received  thnt  Hon.  Ilorace  R.  Tnrbell,  whose  first 
term  exteudf  (t  rrr)in  Jauusry,  ltr77,  toJanuarv*,  181P,  nud^bo  bnd  been  nr  minuted  ft  r  :i  second  term, 
kss  resl)!ned  bid  pesilion  to'  take  tbarceof  the  city  sc-boo's  of  Indianapolis,  Ind..  au<l  that  the  fren. 
tteman  above  uamo<l  baH  l>een  appointeaby  the  provt- rnor  U*  fill  ih«  nnexplrod  po.iion  of  Mr.  Tarbsir« 
term.    lie  has  been  for  some  limo  superintendent  of  ibe  schools  of  Saginaw. 

0£ 
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HIIIVIirESOTA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-7a 

1876-^77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  AITEXDANCE. 

Tonth  of  scliool  acre  ^5-21) -... 

228,362 

151,836 

65, 384 

alO,000 

• 

3, 515 

3,  .329 

3,119 

100 

$2, 763, 433 

1,487 
2,916 
4, 403 
(34  80 
29  10 

81,517,236 
1,517,236 

a238,362 
162, 551 

10,000 
10,635 

Enrolled  in  nublic  schools 

Averase  dailv  attendance 

nhildmn  in  other  ftchoolfl  ,-,x-t-x 

a9,C00 
3,628 

noo 

AOHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Nnmber  of  common  school  districts 

113 

School  rooms  for  studv 

School-hoiiscj) 

3,141 

104 

$2, 982, 516 

1,711 
3, 031 
4,742 
636  75 
28  31 

41,161,327 
1, 181, 327 

a^S,  378, 569 
12,  GOO,  000 

22 

4 

$219, 0G3 

224 

115 

3S9 

$1  95 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Valuation  of  school-houses  and  sites . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Nnmhftr of  TTiftTi  t^^ft'^lunff ^^^ 

Number  of  women  teachin&r 

Whole  number 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  h 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  b 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  exneuditure  on  these - 

to  79 

STATE   SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund 

Whole  estimated  amount 

$10, 000, 000 

a  Estimated. 

b  The  avorafrcs  hero  given  do  not,  it  appears,  include  Ralarles  of  city  snperintendenta  or  of  priocipali 
reooiving  $1,0U0  and  uj)\vards,  bat  relate  mainly,  if  not  wIkiIIv,  to  tho  pay  of  toaclien  in  rural  sofaoolai 
Id  the  graded  Bchmd  districts  the  average  pay  is  said  to  bo  $40.85. 

e  In  addition  to  the  figure  hero  given,  about  $rJ8,000  of  taxes  aro  delinquent. 

d  Tho  appan'nt  decrease  in  income  and  expenditure  is  not  given,  as  from  the  absence  of  local  reporil 
the  Agares  of  income  and  expenditure  must  be  considered  questionable  estimates. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  D.  Burt,  State  superintendent  of  public  instmctioDi  for  thi 
two  years  indicated. ) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  8uperintendent  of  puhlio  instruction  is  appointed  every  second  year  by  the  cor- 
emor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  for  the  gouertal  8U])ervision  of  the  public  school 
interests,  for  holding  county  superintendents^  meetings,  State  teachers'  institutes,  and 
normal  training  schools,  and  with  the  duty  of  nuikiug  annual  report  through  thegoT* 
emor  to  the  legislature. 

LOCAL. 

A  eountjf  superintendent  of  schools  in  each  county  having  organized  school  districts  ifl 

elected  biennially  by  tho  i)eople  to  examine  and  license  teachers,  hold  yearly  teachen^ 

&stitute8,  visit  the  schools  once  in  each  term,  and  make  annual  report  to  the  State 

sapeiintendcnt    In  case  of  sickness,  ho  may  appoint  a  deputy  for  not  more  than  60 

dAyo*  eervico  in  any  year,  paying  him  out.  oi  Ina  ovf u  a^j^arj .    Kax  \xsfiAa.\AAit^  to  be  paid 
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by  tho  connty  for  making  annual  visits  to  the  schools,  may  be  allowed  him  for  20  days 
by  t]ie  county  commissioners  in  any  county  with  a  hundred  or  more  school  districts. 

A  board  of  trustees  for  common  school  districts  is  formed  at  first  by  the  election  at  the 
district  meeting  of  a  director  for  one  year,  a  treasurer  for  two  years^  and  a  clerk  for 
three  years.  It  is  continued  afterward  by  electing  at  each  annual  district  meeting  a 
member  in  place  of  the  retiring  one.  The  board  lias  general  charge  of  schools  and 
school-houses  for  the  district. 

A  board  of  education  for  an  independent  school  district  of  COO  or  more  inhabitants  is 
formed  at  tirst  by  electing  in  like  manner  6  directors  for  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three 
years,  and  continued  by  electing  thereafter  2  each  year  in  place  of  tho  2  retiring  6nes. 
bach  boards  ordinarily  have  graded  school  systems. 

Tlio  clerks  of  both  these  classes  of  boards  make  annual  report  to  the  county  super 
intendent. — (SchooMaws  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION.  . 

GENERAL    CONDITION. 

If  tie  fiffures  in  the  statistical  summary  can  be  relied  on — and  Superintendent  Burt 
believes  that  they  are  accm^ate  in  tho  main  as  resijccts  the  enrolment  in  the  schools, 
length  of  terms,  number  6f  teachers,  schools,  and  districts,  though  uncertain  in  some 
other  things — there  has  been  improvement  since  the  last  report.  A  law  of  1876  has 
been  in  force  making  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  schools  with  three  months'  terms  the 
basis  of  apportionment  of  the  interest  derived  from  the  State  school  fund.  This  has  no 
doubt  had  a  stimulating  influence,  and  so  the  increased  enrolment  in  the  public  schools 
has  more  than  overtaken  the  estimated  increase  of  children  of  school  age,  without 
counting  the  enrolment  in  private  and  church  schools.  Whether  the  addition  of  22 
new  school-houses  to  those  which  had  been  previously  built  afibrds  sufiicicnt  accom- 
moilation  for  the  additional  enrolmmt  appears  doubtful ;  but  in  many  counties  and 
graded  school  districts  there  has  been  evidently  a  considerable  increase  of  accommoda- 
tions  as  well  as  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  schools.  The  number  of  teachers 
would  seem  to  have  increased  in  fair  proportion  to  the  increase  of  tho  pupils  to  be 
taught:  but  the  superintendent,  comparing  this  number  with  the  number  of  tho 
school  districts,  fears  that  it  indicates  a  large  amount  of  change  of  teachers  during 
tho  year.  The  standard  of  quolification  in  the  teachers  appears  from  the  county  re- 
port^ to  be  gradually  rising,  while  meetings  of  teachers  for  mutual  improvement  and 
meetings  of  district  officers  for  consultation  as  to  school  affairs  indicate  a  disposition 
to  improve.  The  statistics  of  graded  schools  presented  in  a  table  in  the  State  report 
are  much  fuller  and  more  satisfactory  than  heretofore,  and  30  more  graded  school  dis- 
tricts are  included  than  in  1876.  The  State  text  book  contract  has  been  an  elemi  nt 
of  disturbance  in  many  quarters,  and  the  financial  statements,  through  faulty  report-s 
from  county  auditors,  are  far  from  being  as  clear  and  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished. 

INEQUALITIES    IN    TUE    SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

Superintendent  Burt — while  laboring  earnestly  to  improve  the  scho^ls  in  respect 
to  thoroughness  and  efficiency  ."lud  while  meetin;^  with  some  degree  of  success  in  this — 
finds  on  investigation  that  the  requirement  of  the  constitution  which  calls  for  "a 
general  and  uniform  system"  is  unfortunately  far  from  being  observed.  A  tabulated 
statement  prepared  by  him  from  statistics  furnished  by  the  State  auditor  shows  in- 
equalities (1)  in  the  size  of  districts,  which  varies  from  1^  sections  to  39^^  sections;' 
(2)  iu  the  basis  for  taxation,  this  ranging  from  $56,000  of  valuation  down  to  $10,000  or 
even  less ;  (3)  in  the  results  of  the  required  taxation  for  school  purposes,  which  taxa- 
tion, because  of  the  inequality  in  the  basis,  yields  districts  from  $100  down  to  $12  for 
their  schools ;  (4)  in  the  special  optional  taxation,  where  three  or  four  counties  come 
up  to  the  extra-legal  figures  of  1 1  mills  on  the  dollar,  while  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
State  reaches  only  an  average  of  2.46  mills ;  (5)  in  length  of  school  term,  about  900 
districts  having  only  3  months  of  school  in  a  year,  300  having  5  months,  700  having 
6  months,  and  more  than  100  from  9  to  10  months ;  (6)  in  the  number  of  piy^ils  to  a 
school,  the  average  in  somewhere  near  one  hundred  schools  being  70;  in  a  few  counties, 
over  50;  in  several,  less  than  25;  iu  many,  only  from  15  to  20;  and  in  numerous  schools 
in  most  counties,  not  going  beyond  10. 

There  being,  of  course,  no  necessity  for  such  inequalities,  the  superintendent  looks 
aroiuid  for  the  means  of  remedying  them  to  some  extent.  He  finds  these  means  in 
two  possible  things :  first,  in  tho  plan  of  making  a  township  the  smallest  limit  of  a 
school  district,  and  letting  a  board  of  tnistees  chosen  for  the  whole  township  decide 
hovr  many  schools  are  needed  and  where  they  should  be  placed,  an  arranjjement 
which  has  worked  very  well  elsewhere  ;3  next,  in  a  system  of  taxation  and  distribution, 

'Tbe  grpfttest  variation  is  shown  in  the  two  numbers  given,  except  that  in  the  ooimty  oC  Ct^yn  ^K\xi!Q^ 
ft»  2  aebool  districts  contain  249  sections  each. 

•A  •troog  plea  for  tbia  ayatem  in  preference  to  thfl  petty  district  RVAtem.  ia  "pTeBcnUAVxx  «k  -oKoct  t^mA 
yf  Trogegmn- D.  C.  John,  of  the  Afank&to  Normal  SchooL  before  th^  State  ToBAYk^TW  IksacyrAKtfn^  wd& 
' — '  lijr  Mr.  Burt  in  his  report. 
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also  found  to  work  woU  olsowhero,  by  'which  the  onlinaiy  taxation  for  scLool  purposes 
uoes  into  the  State  treasury  aud  is  distributed  equally  throughout  the  State  on  the 
basis  of  school  ponidatiou,  eurohiient,  or  average  attcudance.  He  thinks  the  people 
can  have  oue  of  these  systems  or  both  by  making  a  sufBciently  loud  calL — (Report) 

CHANGES    IN    THE    SCHOOL    LAW. 

In  a  revision  of  the  school  law,  made  in  1877,  the  following  alterations  were  mtro- 
duced :  (1)  The  time  for  the  annual  school  meeting  was  changed  from  the  tirst  Saturday 
in  October  to  the  first  in  September,  to  enable  the  new  trustees  then  elected  to  unite 
witli  the  older  members  in  making  seasonable  arrangements  for  the  winter  schools  and 
to  give  leisure  for  getting  into  pr()j)er  shape  the  reports  required  to  bo  mode  by  district 
clerks  to  county  sux)erintcndents  after  presenting  the  substance  of  them  at  these  meet- 
ings. (2)  Clerks  are  by  the  new  law  allowed  pay,  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cunt,  on  the  cash 
disbursements  of  the  year,  for  making  accurate  and  timely  reports  to  their  county 
superintendents ;  formerly  they  were  liable  to  a  lino  of  t^O  for  neglect  of  this  duty, 
without  any  encouragement  in  the  perfonnauce  of  it.  (3)  As  in  otJier  States  haying 
school  funds  derived  from  congres8i<)nal  land  grants,  the  current  income  of  Bach  funds 
is  now  onlered  to  be  used  only  to  pay  the  wages  of  teachers,  it  having  been  before ofteii 
divert<jd  to  other  puq)osc8,  snVh  as  buihling  and  rej^aira,  even  at  the  exx>cnse  of  ahortea- 
ing  the  term  of  schools  aud  of  engaging  for  the  shortened  terms  the  chea]K<!Rt  teachen, 
who  are  likely  to  i)rove  the  poorest.  (4)  County  superintendents,  who  in  most  counties 
were  aj^pointed  by  the  county  commissioners  on  evidence  of  their  high  maral  character 
and  literary  attainments,  may  now  be  chosen  by  the  people,  without  any  requirements 
as  to  moral  or  literary  qualifications,  (f))  To  secure  more  complete  visitation  of  schools 
in  large  counties,  the  sui>erinten(lent  of  any  county  with  100  or  more  school  diatricts  is 
now  allowed  an  assistant  appointed  by  hiniself,  with  the  consent  of  the  county  com- 
missioners, for  20  days'  service  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  term,  snch  assistant 
to  be  paid  by  the  county  at  the  rate  of  $ii  a  day.  (6)  To  the  qualitications  for  a  fint 
grade  teacher's  certificate  has  been  added  a  knowledge  of  civil  government  aud  natu- 
ral philosophy ;  to  tliost^  for  all  grades,  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  hygiene  and  an 
ability  to  impart  oral  instruction  in  other  language  than  that  of  the  text  books.  Three 
other  slight  changes  have  little  more  than  local  interest. —  (State  rei)ort  for  1876-*77.) 

GRADED  SCHOOL^ 

Graded  schools  are  reported  in  CI  cities  and  villages,  having  528  instmctoTBy  a  total 
enrolment  of  30,566,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  ll),519.  The  average  length  of 
the  school  year  in  the  schools  tabulated  (more  than  580)  was  8.8  montlis.  Eleven  cities 
hold  their  schools  10  months  in  the  year,  'M  cities  and  villages  9  months,  and  in  only 
6  districts  is  the  time  less  than  8  months. —  (Report  of  Stato  superintendent,  1876-'77.) 

THE  CONTRACT  FOR  TEXT  ROOKS. 

The  current  sentiment  respecting  the  present  law  for  supplying  text  books  throasli 
one  contractor  for  the  whole  State  is  probably  iiulieated  in  a  resolution  passed  attae 
meeting  of  th^  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  Maukato.  This  resolution  expresses  the 
l)elief  that  the  arrangement  *Miot  only  uiniecessarily  contravenes  well  established  laws 
of  trade,  but  is  sumptuary  in  its  character  and  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  age  and 
the  genius  of  repuhlican  institutions." 

For  these  and  other  reasons — sach  as  the  impracticabilitv  of  the  plan,  the  lack  of  a 
sound  financial  bsisis,  and  the  hindrance  to  school  work  /rom  the  want  which  it  has 
caused  of  a  regular  supply  of  books — the  association  resiwctfully  asked  the  legislature 
to  repeal  the  law  ancl  reimburse  the  contractor  ibr  any  loss  which  such  repeal  might 
occasion. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

CITY  SOIIOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

St.  Paul  has  a  board  of  education  composed  of  3  school  inspectors  from  each  ward, 
one-third  changed  annually.  Of  the  coin])osition  of  the  boards  in  other  cities  under 
special  charters  no  certain  information  is  at  hand.  In  independent  districts,  under  a 
general  law,  there  are  6  directors  in  the  board,  subject  to  one-third  annual  change.  All 
the  places  here  named  had  superintendents  in  1877. 
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STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Kuiliato ; 

liiDn(*ai>i>lia  

MinnAiipwIia  (6«atem  division) 

Sed  Winer 

]tool*eatter 

».  P*al 

Winona 


4i 

a 

s 

o 

u 
S3 


1.148 
3.  COT 
1,  l(i» 
1.  IbO 
1.  IG3 
4.316 
1,K0 


k 


721 

2.499 
774 
791 
824 

s,noo 


t 


i 


21 
75 
20 
21 
]{l 
75 
30 


It 


$32,700 

liO.  000 

70.600 

30,000 

95,000 

331.007 

lt»,4U> 


The  statistics  here  given  are  from  a  table  in  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent, 
wliich  contains  no  note  of  the  population  of  each  place  or  of  the  number  of  youth  of 
•ehoolage. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICUUlIlS, 

Mankato  established  during  the  year  in  her  high  Rchool  a  mineralogical  cabinet 
well  supplied  with  sjiecinieuH  of  ores  and  minerals,  and  hung  a  set  of  large  wall  maps 
in  each  of  her  3  school  buildings.  BeHides  yearly  examinations  by  the  superintendent 
for  class  promotion,  there  are  written  examinations  once  a  month.  Pupils  falling 
below  a  standing  of  75  per  cent,  for  two  consecutive  mouths  are  put  back  one  grade. — 
(State  report,  1877.) 

At  Minneapolis  a  new  stone  building  for  the  high  school  has  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $35,000,  besides  a  new  ward  Hchool  costing  $18,(^.  In  addition  to  the  regular  teiich- 
en,  3  supci-numerarieH  were  employed  in  1877  to  do  substitute  work  for  absent  teachers 
aod  undergo  a  preparation  which  will  enable  them  to  step  into  the  regular  rankH. 
The  course  of  study  was  modified,  fewer  text  books  being  used  and  more  oral  instruc- 
tion given.  Written  examinations  were  held  every  seven  weeks,  and  were  made  the 
basis  of  promotion.  An  avera<|e  of  90  pei  cent,  on  two  such  examinations  carried  the 
puDil  up  to  the  next  grade. — (State  report,  1877.) 

juinneapolis  (eastern  division)  re<luced  in  1876-77  her  school  course  from  11  to  9  years, 
l>y  omitting  the  last  two  years  on  the  ground  of  the  crowded  condition  of  her  school 
baildings  and  the  fact  that  the  instruction  for  those  years  could  be  obtained  in  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  State  university,  near  at  hand.  Essentially  the  same 
Tales  for  promotion  prevail  as  at  Winona^  the  consent  of  the  superintendeut,  however, 
being  necessary  in  each  special  case  and  m  the  tirst  3  grades. — (State  report,  1877.) 

Jied  TVing  holds  written  examinations  every  G  weeks  as  tests  for  promotion,  indi- 
T|dual  promotions  being  provided  for  at  the  end  of  any  school  month  and  class  promo- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  By  transferring  to  the  high  school  the  pupils  of 
the  upper  grammar  grade  whq  had  been  engaged  in  high  schoolstudies,  the  enrolment 
in  that  school  was  increased  from  34  to  69.  Four  young  men  from  this  school  were 
admitted  to  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  187G. — (State  report,  1877.) 

Jioclieater  reports  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  her  high  school  to  prepare  students  for  a 
eollegiate  course,  and  that  some  six  or  eight  of  the  gniduates  intended  to  pursue  such 
a  oooise. — (State  report,  1877.) 

'  '  At  St,  Pauly  besides  the  enrolment  above  given,  there  appear  from  a  return  to  be 
2^00  in  private  and  parochial  schools.  In  tiie  public  schools  the  system  is  to  have 
■mall  classes  and  brief  recit^ations,  partly  with  a  view  to  greater  life  and  partlyto 
give  opportunity  for  better  judgment  of  individual  capacities  and  acquirements.  The 
method  is  found  to  work  well,  improving  attendance,  stimulating  ambition,  elevating 
the  standard  of  scholarship,  and  enabling  quick  and  active  minded  pupils  to  advance 
more  rapidly  in  ea<;h  study  and  through  the  several  grades. — (State  report,  1877.) 

Winona  assigns  one  year  for  each  grade  and  makes  regular  promotions  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  tenn;  but,  if  any  i)npil  can  do  the  required  work  in  less  time,  he  may 
be  promoted  on  special  examination  if  fonnd  qualified  for  the  next  higher  grade. 
With  this  exception,  promotions  are  made  by  classes,  based  on  the  class  standing  and 
the  monthly  and  yearly  examinations. — (State  report,  1877.) 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Among  other  things  which  indicate  improvement  in  the  three  State  normal  schools 
at  Winona,  Mankato,  and  St.  Cloud  are  the  facts  that  the  admioaioii  \i«A  V^oen  t^vi»^% 
that  there  has  been  a  weeding  out,  to  some  extent,  of  onpiomiBin^  ttsA  xm^gico^VoX^ 
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pupils;  and  that,  tbrongh  Rtnclied  olimination  of  preparatory  work,  tho  authorities  an 
able  to  devote  their  strenglh  more  fnUy  to  ]>roper  normal  work. 

Pupils  in  tho  preparatoi-y  departmcut  »t  Wiuoua  are  now  charj^ed  tnltion,  It  being 
held  unfair  to  impose  upon  tho  normal  school  gratuitous  work  which  beloDCg  properly 
to  the  common  schools.  Under  this  rule  the  number  of  preparatory  papib  has  con- 
siderably decreased,  and  tho  principal  believes  that  tho  necessity  for  the  cxistcnco  of 
such  a  department  will  probably  soon  cease.  The  other  schools  arc  aiming  in  the 
same  direction.  At  St.  Cloud  the  lower  preparatory  clas«  has  been  droppe<l  and  the 
model  department  (a  pay  s(^hool  of  ordinary  grades)  nia<le  to  accommodate  all  of  this 
t'.Iass  who  remain.  At  Mankato  essentially  the  same  thing  has  been  done,  and  the  no^ 
raal  work  hence  goes  forwanl  with  incre.ised  force  and  vigor. 

Among  the  results  of  thus  reducing  the  preparatory  work,  a  higher  culture  hi  the 
public  schools  of  pla<;es  which  supply  normal  students  is  anticipated,  as  snch  schools 
will  have  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  normal  schools  thrown  on  their  handfuand 
must  bring  them  up  to  tho  advanced  requirements.  It  is  hope<1,  too,  that  throngb  the 
devotion  of  more  time  to  strictly  normal  students  a  higher  scholarship  will  appear  in 
the  upper  classes  of  the  normal  schools,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  abo  to  secure  stu- 
dents for  a  more  advanced  normal  course.  Such  a  course,  it  appears,  has  been  planned 
in  all  the  three  schools,  including  elementary  Latin  as  necessary  to  a  thorough  nnder- 
standin^^  and  analysis  of  English,  and  also  such  higher  branches  as  are  required  to  be 
taught  in  the  upper  departments  of  gradcfl  schools  nnd  in  high  schools.  The  announce* 
meut  that  snch  a  course  is  cont4;mplated  is  said  to  have  already  attracted  to  the  schools 
a  class  of  pupils  whose  influence  on  those  below  them  is  likely  to  be  elevating. 

Nor  is  tho  above  the  only  gain  secured  or  anticipated  from  the  changes  made.  With 
a  higher  course  of  study  and  a  cutting  down  of  preparatory  work,  it  becomes  possible  to 
decreaHo  the  number  of  classes  and  to  graduate  but  a  single  class  each  year.  There 
may  thus  be  a  smaller  proportionate  teaching  force,  and  yet,  through  having  tbe 
pupils  longer  under  hand,  a  greater  thoroughness. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  lH7(>-77  in  the  three  schools  were  as  follows:  At  WinoDi^ 
normal  pupils,  221 ;  average  atten<lauce,  171 ;  at  Maukato,  normal  pupils,  175 ;  ave^ 
age  attendance,  114  ;  at  St.  Cloud,  145  normal  pupils  and  101  in  average  attendance; 
total  enrolment,  541 ;  total  average  attendance,  3SG ;  graduates,  84.  The  total  uiun- 
l>er  of  graduates  from  all  the  thi*ee  since  tlif^ir  establishment  has  been  548,  of  whom  205 
were  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State  in  the  year  covered  by  the  report,  while  614 
others  who  had  received  some  training  in  these  institutions  were  also  thus  engaged.— 
(State  report,  1877.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Several  of  the  graded  schools  and  hi^h  schools  are  reported  to  be  giving  instmciioii 

Itreparatory  to  teaching  and  to  bo  furnishing  considerable  numbers  of  teachers  for  the 
ower  schools.  The  Gustavus  AdolT)hus  College,  at  St.  Peter,  also  reports  a  nomud 
course  of  4  years,  conducting  iiupils  through  the  ordinary  high  school  studies  aad 
reviewing  common  branches  with  special  rcrlercnce  to  method  of  teaching,  besides 
iustrncting  in  the  theory  aTid  j»rnctioe  nf  t'.*aching.  Then,  too,  in  the  Miimcapolis 
Business  College  a  teachers'  training  class  lasting  3  months  was  held  iu  the  summer 
vacation  of  1877,  with^  it  is  said,  ** gratifying  success:"  The  county  sujperintendeot 
states  that  a  number  ot  old  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  that  at  the  tall  oxamiaa- 
tious  he  noticed  a  marked  improvement  iu  their  attaiumcuts. 

TEACHERS*   INSTITUTES. 

. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  normal  schools,  the  faculties  of  the  latter,  as  ia 
a  previous  year,  were  engaged  to  furnish  the  State  superintendent  in  the  spring  with 
a  t.eachiiig  force  equal  to  the  service  of  one  teacher  from  each  school  for  six  weeks; 
and,  in  the  aiitiunn,  with  as  many  weeks  of  such  s<>rvice  as  could  be  rendered  withflvt 
detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  schools.  Under  this  arrangement,  institutes  coveriag 
19  weeks  in  the  spring  and  several  others  in  the  autumn  were  held  iu  IG  counti6s» 
with  a  total  attendance  of  more  than  l,*iOO  teachers.  The  saving  to  the  State  by  this 
plan  was  about  $500,  while  the  gain  to  tho  teachers  fi-om  having  thorough  noimal 
instruction  from  trained  experts  must  have  been  very  great. —  (Stato  report,  1877.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Superintendent  Burt,  in  his  repprt  on  the  graded  school  system  of  the  State,  enters 
into  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  high  school  as  the  ])roper  culmination  of  each  set  of 
graded  schools,  where  possible,  and  shows  in  various  striking  lights  the  weakness  of 
the  current  objections  to  high  school  training.  "The  high  si*hool,"  he  says,  "may 
e<lucate  a  small  percentage  as  compare<l  with  the  pupils  of  the  primary  school,  ana 
stiU  he  a  necessary  agent  in  the  system,  rollex  in  its  influence  ou  tne  schools  below  it^ 
elevating  their  scholarship,  inciting  theii  pupils  to  high  endeavor,  aad  fhmiahing  lo 
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the  aspiring  and  energetic  a  cnltiiro  witliont  wliicli  tlicir  intellectnal  prosreas  Tfonld 
have  to  be  ari'cstecl  ac  a  very  early  stage."  In  his  judgmeut,  **  their  inHueuce  m  a 
system  of  piiblie  caUure  is  indispeusable.  Without  theiu  the  primary  schools  would 
liavo  uo  standaixl  above  thcmuelvcs  at  which  to  aim,  ami  the  three  IC's  would  be  too 
superficially  learned  for  any  valuable  results.  We  cannot,''  he  says,  *^  incur  such  conso- 
queuces;  we  can  better  atlbrd  to  support  our  schools  for  higher  learning  with  a  liber- 
ality that  shall  give  them  their  best  i)OSsible  iutiuence  as  the  strength  and  the  glory 
of  our  public  school  system." 

In  a  table  illustrative  of  the  graded  school  system  and  embracing  its  chief  statistics, 
he  gives  3/J,'>:^  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  *'  highest  schools,"  372  as  having  com- 
pleted its  coui-se,  and  119  as  completing  it  in  1877.  As  some  of  the  '^more  than  56M) 
schools  "  included  have  only  two  or  thi'ee  ijrailes,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
♦*  highest  school "  is  always  a  high  school  or  that  all  the  3,953  pupils  above  given 
are  of  hi«jli  school  grade,  though  probably  the  greater  portion  of  the  other  two  numbers 
were  hi{^  school  students. 

The  high  schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Winona  were  the  only  ones  in  which 
Greek  was  taught  in  1876-77,  the  pupils  in  Gi'eek  numbering  46.  Other  schools  had 
it  in  their  prmted  conrses,  but  had  no  students  desiring  to  take  Greek.  The  schools 
having  pupils  in  Latin  were  22  and  the  total  of  Latin  scholars  444.  In  some  of  these 
schools  Latin  is  taught  to  only  a  Umited  extent ;  but  live  or  sue  have  a  sufficiently 
extende<l  course  in  it  to  prepare  for  the  freshman  class  in  college,  while  in  the  three 
schools  teaching  Greek  Mr.  Durt  says  that  mipils  may  be  thoroughly  fitted  in  languages 
and  mathematics  for  ^ny  of  the  colleges.  He  thinks  that  under  proper  encouragement 
more  of  the  high  schools  might  be  mode  to  prepare  students  for  a  scieutiiio  course  with 
Latin.— (Report,  1877.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  academic  schools,  and  preparatory 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  in  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of 
these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  full  statistics  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  other  institutions  nndor 
this  hea<l  rei»o;tiug  for  1877,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  these 
9ee  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  departments  which  have  thus  far  been  organized  in  the  Minnesota  State  Uni- 
versity aixj  the  collegiate  or  elementary  department,  and  the  collc'jes  of  agriculture,  of 
mechanic  arts,  and  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  The  "collegiate  department" 
is  introducory  t^  the  permanent  colleges  of  the  university,  and  comprises  3  courses 
of  study,  the  classical,  scientiiic,  and  modem.  It  includes,  together  with  the  work  of 
the  freshman  and  so'phomore  classes  of  the  ordinary  collegp  course,  the  remainder  of 
the  old  preparaory  department,  so  long  as  any  may  be  retained.  One  year  of  prepar- 
atory work  has  bemi  already  dropped,  and  others  will  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  prao- 
ticablc.  This  arrau;^oment  of  departments  emphasizes  and  fomiiUates  the  growing 
tendency  of  American  colleges  to  make  the  close  of  the  second  or  sophomore  year  a 
branching  point  for  certain  professional  or  technical  courses  and  for  the  introduction 
of  optional  studies.  The  high  schools  and  other  preparatory  schools  of  the  State  are 
thus  invite<l  to  extend  their  work  substantially  up  to  the  junior  year.  When  this 
shall  have  b€H?n  generally  done,  the  university,  as  provided  by  law,  will  dispense  with 
the  wholo  of  the  department  of  elementary  instruction  and  will  extend  the  means  for 
graduate  study. 

The  college  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  presents,  likewise,  3  courses  of  study, 
one  in  arts,  one  in  science,  and  one  in  literature,  leading,  respectively,  to  the  degrees 
of  A.  M.,  s.  D.,  and  n.  l.  Masters*  degrees  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  are  con- 
ferred on  all  bachcloi*s  of  this  or  other  reputable  colleges,  who,  not  sooner  than  two 
years  after  graduaticm,  pass  an  examination  on  some  prescribed  line  of  classical,  scien- 
tifio,  or  literary  study  and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  304  students  in  the  university  in  1877,  of  whom  138 
were  in  preparatory  and  59  in  special  studies. — (Calendar,  187G-77.) 

SUPERIOR  IXSTRUCnOX  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Two  chartered  institutions  exclusively  for  young  women,  St.  Mary's  Hall,  at  Fari- 
bault, and  the  Minneapolis  Female  Seminary f  report  an  attendance,  respectively,  of  103 
and  10  students.  The  number  of  these  pursuing  regular  collegiate  courses  at  St. 
Mary's  is  not  given.  At  the  other,  it  is  reported  to  be  44.  Music,  drawing,  French, 
and  Ctorman  are  taught  in  both,  with  i)aiutiug  also  in  the  former.  St.  Mary's  Hall  ha^ 
too^  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  chemistry,  a  cabinet  of  natural  kiatior^^  «aA 
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aertronoxnical  observatory,  which  the  Minneapolis  Seminary  still  locks.     Both  luiTe 
libraries,  numbering,  respectively,  COO  an<l  600  volumes. — (lletnms.) 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  V III,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  CommisBionei^  Beport 
preoeding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PBOFESSIONAL  INSTBUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  Unirersity  offers  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance (1)  an  advanced  or  university  course  of  2  vears,  based  on  the  scieiitiiic  coaxue  of 
the  collegiate  department  and  loading  to  the  clegrce  of  bachelor  of  o^nculture ;  (8) 
an  elementary  course,  which  substitutes  natui-al  sciences  and  practical  intstruction  foi 
languages  and  mathematics  in  the  latter  part  of  the  coui'se;  and  (3)  special  courses, 
which  any  person  who  con  read  and  write  the  English  language  may  cuter  withoat 
examination. 

The  College  of  Mcehanio  Arte  of  the  State  Unirersity  provides  3  advanced  or  university 
courses  covciiug  2  years,  based  on  the  scientilic  coiu-se  of  the  collegiate  department. 
These  lead  to  degrees  in  civil  engineering,  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  in  architect- 
ure. Applicants  who  have  completed  the  scientific  coui-se  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  junior  class  without  further  examination ;  otherB 
must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  studies  of  that  course. — (Universitj 
Calendar,  1876-77.) 

Carleion  College^  Northfield,  appears  to  have  enlarged  in  1877  its  scientific  course  into 
a  scientific  department,  with  an  additional  endowment  of  $20,000  for  physical  science, 
and  with  considerable  enlargement  of  its  geological  and  miueralogical  cabinet,  as  wdl 
as  of  its  apparatus  for  illustration  of  chemical,  physical,  and  anatomical  studies.^ 
(Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  institutions  for  theological  instruction  in  this  State  are  the  SeaJmry  Divintti/ 
School  (Protestant  Episcopal),  at  Faribault,  the  Augsburg  Seminarium  (Evangelical 
Lutheran),  at  Minneapolis,  and  St,  Johti'e  Seminary  (l^oman  Catholic),  at  St.  Joseph. 
For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  in  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Heport  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTBUCTION. 

EDUCATION    OP    THE    DEAP    AND    DUMB  AND    THE    BLIND. 

The  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
reports  an  attendance  in  the  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  101  pupils,  and  in 
that  for  the  blind  of  19.  The  deaf  and  dumb  are  instructed  during  T^  hours  e^ich  daj 
in  the  common  school  branches,  ease  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  Englisli  language 
being  chiclly  aimed  at.  Three  and  a  half  hours  daily  are  sx>ent  in  the  workSiopR, 
where  coopering,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  printing,  and  sewing  are  taught.  The  claw 
in  articulation  has  made  marked  progress  in  lip  reading  and  articulate  speech,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  pupils  who  have  had  their  hearing  long  enough  to  ^ain  some  knowl- 
ed^  of  spoken  language.  The  number  of  pupils  who  are  proper  subjects  for  this  class 
is  increasing. 

The  blind  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  music,  mental  arith- 
metic, practical  arithmetic,  geography,  English  history,  United  States  history,  and  in 
writing  with  lead  pencil  and  in  Braille  point. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  1(X)  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  in 
the  State  who  are  not  yet  under  instruction. — (Report,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

MINNESOTA   STATE    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Mankato,  August  28-30, 1877. 
The  State  superiutendent  reports  that  the  attendance  was  larj^e  and  the  discussions 
and  Pai>er8  of  unusnal  interest.  In  reference  to  an  expressed  wish  that  all  the  papers 
should  be  published  in  his  report.  Superintendent  Burt  explains  that  their  length  is 
such  that  space  could  not  be  given  them,  but  that  he  made  an  cxceptioli  in  favor  of 
two  very  valuable  papers,  of  which  abstracts  are  presented.  These  are  "The  recita- 
tion and  its  object,"  by  Miss  A.  Abbott,  and  "Method  of  teaching  history,"  by  Miss  E. 
A.  Wheeler. 

Further  details  of  the  proceedings  are  jp ven  in  a  partial  report  of  the  meeting  pub- 
lished in  the  Educational  Weekly.  This  states  that  there  was  a  much  larger  attendance 
than  has  characterized  these  meetings  for  several  years;  the  very  best  educators 
appeared  in  force;  able  papers  were  presented  on  live  topics,  and  these  bronght  out  in- 
tereatiDg  (yscusaiona.  Among  the  papers  the  following  are  mentioned :  "  At  what  ago 
should  children  he  admitted  to  the  public  6c\io6\aV'  \i^  Is&i.  Bond,  of  St.  Paul;  "The 
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ent«  of  Toligion  in  common  schools."  by  Superintendent  G.  C.  Tanner,  and  one 

[r.  Woodman,  of  Minneapolis,  on  **  Free  text  books;"  that  is,  books  owned  by  the 

iot  and  loaned  to  the  chudron,  a  system  favored  and  demonstrated  to  be  benoncial, 

omical,  and  feasible. 

*.  Bond  argued  that  the  school  law  now  makes  the  age  of  attendance  too  early  (5 

9),  that  the  primary  schools  are  thus  made  nurseries,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to 

ige  the  law  and  put  the  ago  of  admission  at  7. 

*.  Tanner  held  that  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  character  and  actions,  an  idea  of 

^  and  wronj^,  and  a  regard  for  the  sacred  majesty  of  law  must  be  cultivated  in  the 

9l8»  or  the  foundation  of  good  discipline  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty  will  Imi 

bing. — (State  report,  1877,  and  Educational  Weekly,  September  20,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  DAvm  Bubt,  StaU  tuperijiUndent  qfpubUe  inttruetUm,  St.  PttuL 

(Seoond  tenn,  1877-1870.] 
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inississippi. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

White  youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

Colored  vonth  of  school  aire 

171, 002 

184,  a^7 

355,919 

76,026 

90,178 

166,  '20A 

65,  :i84 

69,C80 

13:^,  964 

No  re])ort. 

No  report. 

No  report. 

80 
171 
100 

1,973 

1,005 

p\)  87 

$441, 423 
417, 7G0 

l.'iO,  .''04 

174, 485 

324,989 

84,374 

76,  ir.4 

160, 528 
63, 943 
r5, 814 

119,7r;7 
52, 672 
44, 627 
97,299 

77 

£00 

No  report. 

2,669 

1, 459 

1;^  19^ 

{496,987 
481, 215 

( 

S0,6C8 
10,372 

Whole  1)  limber  of  school  aiie 

30,930 

White  voiith  in  schools 

8,348 

Colored  voiith  in  schools 

14,034 

Whole  niunhcr  in  schools 

5,676 

1,441 

12,766 

14,207 

Average  monthly  enrolment,  white 

Avera*^e  nionlhlv  enrolment,  colored  .. 

Whole  a  vera '•'c  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance,  whit« 

Average  daily  attendance,  colored 

Whole  average  attendance 

■ 

SCHOOLS. 

Average  term,  in  days,  in  country 

Averjtge  term,  in  da\'»,  in  cities 

3 

25 

Averaiie  term  thi'ouirhout  the  State . . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Nnmher  of  white  teachers 

696 
454 

Number  of  colored  tcjwrhers 

Averaire  monthly  salary  paid 

$10  671 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  report  ed  school  income 

Whole  reported  exi)enditure  for  schoolF 

$5.^564 
63,455 

(From  ^cpo^^s  of  Hon.  Joseph  Bardwell,  State  superintendent  of  public  education, 
for  1876  and  11577;  the  fonuer,  however,  end>racing  full  statistics  from  only  TiO  conntiea 
out  of  75,  and  the  latter  from  only  65.  The  items  of  income  and  exi>enditiiP8  are  for 
tlie  public  schools  alone,  not  including  the  nonnal  schools  or  universities  receiving 
appixjpriations  from  State  funds.  Tlu-ouj^h  a  change  introduced  in  1876,  making  the 
school  and  calendar  years  synchronous,  the  figures  in  the  second  column  probably  cover 
15  mouths;  hereafter  they  will  cover  the  period  £i*om  January  1  to  December  31.) 

OFFICERS   OF   THE    STATE    SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  "gereral  supervision  of  the  common  schools  and  of  the  edncational  interests  of 
the  State,"  a  State  Hupcrintendcnt  of  public  education  is  elected  every  fourth  year,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  governor. 

"  For  the  management  and  investment  of  the  school  funds  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  legislature  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  bo  prescribed  by  law,** 
there  is  a  tStaie  board  of  education  j  composed  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  education. 

LOCAL, 

A  count}!  superintendent  of  public  education  for  each  county*  is  appointed  biennially  by 

'  A  ronnty  in  the  oi-diiiary  Hcliwil  district  in  Mi8«issi()pi;  an  iucornonitod  city  xTitli  morp  than  3,000 
inhabitants  f.imis  a  si^para'tc  scliool  tliatrict;  townships  or  towns  nnci  cities  with  l'»S"*  than  <t, 000  inhab- 
itants apnoav  to  Ik'  t  h(' customary  sululistncts.    Fonncilvthcw  wasa  boaid  of  sclio(:l  (lin>ctora  for  each 
county;  hut  in  I'wa  tliis  board  anpi'ars  to  have  Inn-n  abolished,  and  its  duty  of  lookinp:  nfteradiool 
Jaitds  and  acIuhA  fdiids  transfcirv'o,  aa  rj-ap^cfc^  county  districts,  to  county  supervisors  and  counl^  sope^ 
inUmdonta,  and  an  roHpecta  town  qimI  city  distrlcU  to  Uiq  -ma^ot  os^  ;i3AciRik<ai  oC  such  dilrtrietfli. 
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the  abovcmcntioncd  State  board  wiih  tbe  consent  of  the  senate,  on  the  certificate  of 
a  county  boaiil  of  examiners  appointed  to  examine  all  the  candidates  for  the  office 
that  the  one  chosen  has  the  recpiisite  educational  qualifications,  is  of  good  habits  and 
clmracter,  and  i)osscsses  executive  ability.  He  is  to  examme  and  license  teachers  for 
the  public  schools,  visit  these  schools  at  least  once  in  each  term,  make  annual  report  of 
them  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  report  to  the  State  auditor  the  number  of  educa- 
hle  children  in  his  county  and  to  the  State  board  the  condition  of  the  school  lands  and 
school  funds. 

In  each  incorporated  town  or  city  with  2,000  or  more  inhabitants,  the  qualified 
voters  elect  annually  2  trustees  for  each  ward.  In  towns  and  cities  with  less  than 
2,000  inhabitants  the  mayor  and  aldermen  appoint  annually  a  board  of  3  trustees,  who 
form  a  board  of  school  irustees.  To  form  such  a  board  in  a  rural  subdistrict,  the  patrons 
of  the  schools  who  have  the  qualifications  of  voters  elect  annually  3  trustees  to  serve 
till  the  next  electiou.  'fliese  boards  employ  teachers  and  look  after  the  local  interests 
of  the  schools. — (School  laws,  1876.) 

ELEMENTAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL    CONDITION. 

In  his  PcjMjrt  for  1877,  Dr.  Bard  well  (fiUin"^  the  place  of  State  superintendent  for  a 
|mrt  of  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Cardozo,  wno  resigned  in  187(5)  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  school  system  is,  on  the  whole,  improving ;  that  the  prejudice  against  it  once 
existing  is  now  largely  worn  away ;  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  the  Stat«, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  pprty,  have  become  fast  friends  and  supporters  of  free 
schools ;  that,  notwithstanding  a  large  school  debt  entailed  on  many  of  the  counties 
from  the  past,  the  average  rural  school  term  reached  77  days  in  the  rural  district's 
reporting,  while  in  towns  and  cities  it  was  '«^00  days,  or  10  school  mouths ;  that  in  most 
of  the.  indebted  counties  the  school  debt  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  in  some  entirely 
liquidated  ;  and  that  thus  the  school  system  of  the  State  is  now  nearer  a  cash  basis 
than  at  any  iireceding  time  since  its  inauguration.  To  efiect  this  last  improvement 
it  has  been  necessary,  in  some  places,  to  consolidate  two  or  more  contiguous  schools 
into  one,  reducing  thus  the  number  of  teachers:  while,  for  the  same  end,  a  general 
reduction  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  has  been  maae.  The  former  movement,  however, 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  of  only  temporary  necessity ;  the  latter,  it  is  believed,  will  still 
leave  the  teachers  more  productive  means  than  formerly,  because  of  the  increased 
v&lue  of  the  school  warrants  in  which  they  are  too  generally  paid.  The  apparent 
reduction  in  the  niuuber  of  children  of  school  age  and  in  the  enrolment  of  colored 
childixin  in  the  schools.  Dr.  Bardwell  thinks,  is  not  representative  of  the  real  fact  in 
either  case,  but  is  rather  due  to  a  neglect  in  certain  districts  to  make  proper  returns. — 
(State  report  for  1877.) 

CHANGES    IN    THE    SCHOOL    LAW. 

No  changes  in  the  school  law  were  made  by  the  last  legislature,  l)ut  Dr.  Bardwell 
recommends  that  there  should  be  a  consolidation  of  the  present  school  law,  repealing 
what  is  defective  and  practically  obsolete  and  supplying  what  is  needed  to  give  greater 
ooborence  and  efliciency  to  the  school  system,  and  that  there  should  be  an  amendment 
of  the  law  (1)  increasing  the  present  very  limited  salaries  of  county-  superintendents,  and 
Id  connection  with  such  increase  imposing  on  them  the  duty  of  visiting  and  personally  in- 
specting all  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties  ;  (2)  instituting  a  system  of  ^aded 
schools  with  three  grades  instead  of  the  present  two,  and  with  higher  salaries  for 
teachers  of  the  first  grade  than  the  $40  monthly  which  is  the  present  legal  maximum, 
that  the  best  teaching  talent  possible  may  be  secured ;  (3)  determining  the  now  iinde- 
fin(Hl  term  of  service  of  the  county  boanls  of  examiners,  and  making  them  certify 
under  oath  as  to  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  the  county  superintendency ;  (4) 
removing  from  county  supervisors  and  city  boards  of  mayor  and  aldermen  the  ques- 
tion of  raising  a  tax  for  public  schools  (exceiit  as  respects  special  increase  of  school 
revenues)  and  letting  the  legislature  determine  by  law  what  tax  shall  bo  regularly 
levied.— (Report  for  1877.) 

CITY  SCHOOL   SYSTEBi. 

YICKSBUItO. 

Offlcen. — A  hoard  of  trustees  of  2  members  for  each  ward,  with  a  city  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

SUUUtics, — Estimated  population,  11,000 ;  youth  of  school  age  (5-21  years),  2,400 ; 
enrolled  in  public  schools.  1,450,  besides  SdO  m  private  and  parochial  schools ;  avera^ 
attendance,  1,074;  school  building,  3;  schoolrooms,  21;  sittings,  1,090;  schools, 
primary,  grammar,  and  high;  teachers,  23;  expenditures  for  school  purpose6,$17, 140. — 
^ieiam  irom  Superintendent  C.  £.  Bent  for  1877.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  report  for  1877  gives  95  as  the  aggregate  enrolment  in  tlie  State  Nomuil 
School  at  Holly  Springs  and  89  as  the  average  attendance.  A  retnm  states  that  there 
were  no  gradnates  fur  that  vear.  A  letter  accompanying  the  return  says  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  smalln^ss  of  tne  appropriation  the  school  cannot  get  a  library  of  even 
much  needed  books  of  reference,  or  have  a  chemical  laboratory,  apparatus  for  illus- 
trating physics,  needful  maps,  charts,  and  globes,  or  means  to  aid  in  teaching  drawing. 
Drawing  is  taught,  however,  though  without  important  helps,  and  instruction  in.  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  is  also  given. 

In  the  normal  department  of  Tougaloo  University,  the  State  authority  gives  106  as 
the  enrolment  for  the  year  and  CO  as  the  average  attendance,  while  a  return  says  that 
there  were  no  graduates.  The  inference  is  that  in  both  schools  the  greater  portion  of 
the  students  enter  for  only  short  terms  and  go  out  to  teach  before  the  completion  of  full 
courses.  Drawing  is  not  taught  at  Tougaloo,  there  being  little  need  of  it  in  tho  colored 
schools  for  which  the  students  are  preparing ;  but  vocal  and  instrumental  muaie  ii 
taught  and  there  are  some  meuus  for  illustrating  both  chemical  and  phyuical  Btndks. 
Each  institution  has  a  model  school  connected  with  it. 

There  appears  to  be  danger  of  the  loss  of  tho  State  appropriation,  made  anxnially  ts 
Tougaloo  since  1874,  because  of  a  couflict  of  authority  as  to  the  appointment  of  teach- 
ers between  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which  established  and  has  largdj 
sustained  the  institution,  and  the  board  of  trustees  appointed  for  it  by  the  State. 

OTHER    XORMAL    TRAINING. 

The  school  law  requires  that  a  teachers*  institute  of  at  least  two  w;eek8'  duration 
shall  be  hold  annual!}'  in  each  of  the  six  congressional  districts  of  the  State  under  the 
control  of  the  Siato  Buperintendent,  aided  by  an  experienced  educator  and  an  assistant 
skilled  in  tho  work  of  training  teachers  —  all  teachers  attending  to  have  their  salaries 
continued.  There  is,  however,  no  note  in  the  State  report  of  such  institates  haYUig 
been  held. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  present  school  law  recognizes  only  two  grades  of  schools  and  does  not  explicitly 
refer  to  high  schools,  nor  does  the  State  report  say  anything  about  them.  Tnero  ii 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  they  exist  to  some  extent  throughout  the  State,  sdb- 
tained  in  jiart  from  county  school  funds,  perhaps  also  in  part  from  tnition  fees  for 
studies  not  recognized  by  the  school  law.  But,  except  of  the  high  school  of  Vicksbui^ 
(with  four  rooms  for  study  and  recitation,  but  without  note  of  the  number  of  teachen 
or  x)upils),  there  is  no  official  information,  unless  the  university  high  school,  mentioned 
fuither  on,  be  considered  a  public  high  schooL 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  a  business  college  and  12  academic  schools  reporting  for  1877,  see 
Tables  IV  and  VI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  uui- 
versiticB,  Table  IX,  together  with  the  summaries  of  these  tables  in  the  Report  of  the 
Comxmssioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  full  statistics  of  institutions  of  this  class  reporting  for  1877,  see  Table  IX  of  the 
appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  this,  see  the  Commissiouer's  Report  preceding. 

At  tho  University  of  Mississippi,  the  State  iustitution  for  superior  instruction,  the 
plan  embraces  three  general  departments,  one  of  preparatory  education,  one  of  science, 
literature,  and  tlie  arts,  and  one  of  ])rofe8si()nal  education.  The  first  of  those  three 
consists  of  a  university  high  school,  in  which  are  taught  the  branches  ef  study  pre- 
liminary to  tho  university  courses,  viz:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics, 
together  with  a  course  of  commercial  science,  including  penmanship  and  book-keeiung. 
In  the  science,  literature,  and  art  department  there  are  three  undergraduate  couneflL 
one  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  one  to  that  of  bachelor  of  science,  ana 
one  to  that  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  the  first  and  second  of  4  years  each,  with  certain 
tixed  studies,  the  third  elective  as  to  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  but  necessarily  em- 
bracing those  of  7  out  of  9  lines  of  study  indicated.  Six  graduate  courses  of  study, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  are  also  presented ;  while  to  secure  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  the  candidate  must  show  that  he  has  successfully  pnrsned  the 
course  for  hacheAor  of  arts,  or  that  he  possesses  an  equivalent  amount  of  Knowledge, 
wUh  epecia]  proiiciency  in  any  three  depatlmentA  oi\xiQ^\«A%<^   He  must  also  pre* 
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aent  a  Batisfactoiy  dissertation  on  some  snbjoct  of  original  research  connected  with 
one  of  these  departments.  The  department  of  professional  education  embraces  at  pres- 
ent only  a  school  of  law,  for  which  see  Scicutiiic  and  Professional  Iustruc^ion,  below. 
For  the  fall  term  of  1877  there  were  roport^sd  174  collegiate  undergraduates  and  6 
graduate  students ;  while  at  the  commencement  in  that  year  4  received  the  degree  of 
B.  A.,  1  that  of  s.  B..  and  1  that  of  pn.  d.  (honorary),  besides  5  that  of  D.  D. —  (Catalogue 
for  1877-78  and  rAurn.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  these,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

In  the  Schcol  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  connected  with  the  State  university 
the  catalogue  for  1876-^77  shows  a  4  years'  course  of  study,  in  which  agriculture  is 
Uuight  as  a  profession  requiring  varied  knowledge  and  a  liberal  education.  The  cata- 
logue sayM  that  the  course  is  intended  not  to  turn  out  mere  apprentices  to  the  art,  but, 
without  excluding  other  scicutiiic  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  brauchesof  leamiuga^  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  ; 
and  that  applicants  for  admission  are  to  be  examined  in  the  comuion  English  branches, 
in  al<;ebra  through  equations  of  the  iirst  degree,  in  elementary  geometry,  and  in  l)ook- 
koepmg.  In  the  catalogue  for  1877-78,  this  whole  announcement  disappears,  without 
any  note  of  the  reason  lor  such  disappearance. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Bishop  Green  Training  School,  Dry  Grove  (Protestant  Episcopal),  is  both  a  mission 
Mul  a  training  school.  As  a  missionary  enterprise,  it  supplies  an  otherwise  destitute 
neighborhooil  with  preaching  ;  as  a  training  school,  its  aim  is  not  to  teach  the  round  of 
the  sciences,  but  to  give  traniiug  and  discipline  lor  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The 
avenige  attendance  of  students  during  the  year  1876-77  was  12;  of  these,  however, 
a  number  were  simx)ly  preparing  for  theological  study. —  (Return  and  report  for  1877.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Mississippi  has  1  profefwor  and  6  lecturers  and  a 
eoiirse  of  one  year*  the  trustees  having  in  1872  dispensed  with  the  necessity  for  a  2 
yearb'  attendance.  There  appears  to  be  no  preliminary  cxaminaticni  and  a  student 
may  enter  at  any  time.  Text  books  art^  said  to  be  the  chief  means  of  iustniction,  and 
every  student  is  examined  daily  on  his<lay*s  reading,  with  explanation  of  those  points 
whioh  he  is  found  not  to  understand  sufficiently.  The  diploma  of  the  school  is  made 
by  statute  a  license  to  practice  law  in  any  court  ui  Mississippi. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Jackson,  re- 
ports an  attendance  of  CO  pupils,  25  of  vavh  sex,  who  are  taught  remling,  writing,  gram- 
mar, history,  physical  geography,  the  Bible,  lip  reading,  and  articulation.  The  State 
gratuitously  provides  board  and  tuition  for  these  chil(£*en,  clothing  also  for  the  indi- 
gent. —  (Return  and  rei)ort,  1877.) 

EDUCATION    OF   THE    BUND. 

From  the  BfLssissippi  Institution  for  the  Blind,  also  at  Jackson,  no  report  has  been 
vtceived. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

BIIS8ISSIPPI    EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  senate  chamber  at  Jackson,  August  8,  1877,  for  the  pnr- 
noae  of  or;^anizing  a  Stato  teachers'  association.  General  Stewart,  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  was  made  chairman.  A  committee  on  drafting  a  constitution  reported  one 
which  mode  the  name  of  the  body  that  above  given,  provided  for  an  annual  meeting, 
and  for  annual  committees  on  common  schools,  higher  education,  normal  schools,  &c. 
The  pei>ortcd  plan,  with  these  and  other  provisions,  was  adopted,  officers  were  chosen, 
and  committees  appointed.  Oxford  was  selected  as  the  i>lace  for  the  next  meeting,  and 
Uio  time  for  it  fixe<l  as  June  28,  1078. 

The  committee  on  common  schools  reported  in  favor  (1)  of  Tt)peaAm^t\\Q\iite»e'Ti\>«i^<cy(^ 
Itm  I  (2)  of  xecommendiii^  a  poll  tax  ot  (2  for  school  purpoBC&  \  {^^)  ol  mo^\w^>^<Ci  «k^q«^ 
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fiystem  a  nnit  (i.  0.^  that  there  shoald  be  common  Bchools  and  a  high  school  in  each 
county,  continuing  for  9  montliB  in  the  year,  to  prepare  boys  for  the  university) ;  (4)  of 
grading  all  common  schools ;  (5)  of  better  salaries  for  the  principals  of  schools  with 
2  teachers  than  the  present  law  would  allow ;  (6)  of  fuller  comi>ensation  for  county 
superintendents ;  (7)  of  having  3  grades  of  teachers,  with  salaries  proportioned  to  grade. 
All  these  resolutions  were  carried.  A  committee  on  changing  the  nu^de  of  choosing  a 
State  8U]>erintendcut  reported  in  favor  of  making  both  the  offices  of  State  supeiui- 
tendent  and  of  member  of  the  State  board  of  education  appointive  instead  of  elective. 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  association,  or  the  executive  committee  of  the  associs- 
tion,  was  directed  to  make  the  recommendation  for  these  appointments.  The  Eclectio 
Teacher  and  Southwestern  Journal  of  P2ducatiou,  of  Kentucky,  was  adopted  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  association.  After  receiving  a  report  on  higher  education  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  county  high  schools  as  tributaries  to  the  university,  and 
appointmg  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  legislature  on  the  subject^  the  associatioD 
aqjoumed. — (PubUshod  proceedings.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  J.  A.  Smith,  State  niperiniendent  of  TpviJtAxa  tiAkoaiioti^  JacHom, 

STATE  DOABD  OP  KDUCaTIOX. 

[Term,  Jannaiy  1, 1878,  to  December  31,  IWH] 

Members.  Pott-oifflce. 


Hon.  EinlrH*h  Falconer,  j»ecrptary  of  etate 

Hon.  T.  C.  Catcliin{^,  attorney  general 

Hon.  J.  A.  Smivh,  btale  auporintendent  of  public  edaoalion . 


Jarkfwm. 
Jackson. 
Jucksun. 
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mssouBi. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


- 

1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATrEXDANCE. 

Peisons  of  school  age  (5-21  for  1874-75 
and  6-20  for  18ri>-7G). 

738, 431 

725.728 

Youth  attending  public  schools 

Averau©  dailv  attendance «... 

.•»4, 780 
192, 904 

0394,848 
al81, 432 

a68 

all,  472 

SCHOOLS. 

• 

Public  schools  for  whit©  children 

7,031 
:^2S 

7,257 
338 

193 
12 

Public  schools  for  colored  children 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days. .. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

99 

60 

39 

Hen  teachincT 

5,904 
3,747 

(38  00 

5,904 
3,747 

Women  teaching 

Average  8:ilary  of  men 

Average  salary  of  women 

29  50 

Averairo  monthly  pav 

(30  00 

• 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

$3,  013, 595 
No  report. 

6$1,773,435 
2, 374, 9ol 

$1,240, 131 

Available  nrincinal  July  1.  1876 

|2, 910, 294 
7, 300, 804 

Whole  estimated  amount  of  fund 

$7, 248, 535 

$52,269 

a  Estimated,      b  Several  counties  did  not  report ;  total,  about  $2,000,000. 

(Reports  and  returns  of  Hon.  Richard  D.  Shannon,  State  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  for  the  years  indicated.    No  report  or  return  has  been  received  for  1876-77.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  education^  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney 
general,  and  superintendent  of  public  schools,  has  under  the  constitution  of  1875  "the 
Bupervisio!!  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools/'  The  su]>erintcndcnt,  who  is  elected, 
like  the  others,  for  a  4  years'  term,  is  president  and  executive  officer. 

LOCAL. 

County  commissioners f  chosen  by  the  people  for  2  years*  terms,  have  the  usual  duties 
of  county  superintendents,  but  with  such  limitations  both  of  these  duties  and  the  com- 
pensation for  them  as  greatly  to  impair  efficiency,  excejit  where  counties  vote  tp  have 
them  give  their  whole  time  to  school  work,  in  whicb  case  the  duties  are  extended  and 
the  pay  increased. 

Boards  of^  edtuMiion  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  except  snch  as  ha^ce  been  organized 
under  special  laws,  consist  of  6  members  chosen  for  terms  of  3  years,  one-third  going 
oat  each  year. 

Directors  of  school  districts  composed  of  minor  divisions  of  a  county  or  town«.\iYa  <5.Qivi- 
■ist  of  3  members  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  district  for  terms  ol^  ^e;]iX&,^\\i\i(^^Liasi%^ 
of  one  member  ^earJ/: — (Conatitution  and  school  law  of  1875.) 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

KO  STATE  KEPORT. 

A  rrcfint  letter  from  State  Snporintcndcnt  R.  D.  Shannon  contains  the  follotring:  "I 
regret  1o  say  that  the  api>r(>priation  for  executive  printing  having  been  exhanstetl,  my 
report  for  hist  year  was  not  priute<l,  and  "will  not  be,  unless  ineluSed  by  tlio  legialatnn 
in  ujy  iM^xt.*'  This  is  the  more  to  be  n^gretted  because  Mr.  Shannon  liiul  boeu  eudeav- 
oriug  to  collect  lor  the  rejiort  mentioned  statistics  not  before  presented  rpA|iectiiig 
private*  and  coqiorate  schools  of  ev<*ry  grade  and  public  and  assoeiatioiial  librarioa. 
Apparently  from  discouragement  at  tliis  disposition  of  what  ho  hatl  prepanMl  for  pub- 
lication, the  BU])erin1cndeht  has  furnished  neither  iigures  nor  other  information  respect- 
ing the  schools  to  the  eihicational  journal  of  hLs  State  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

GENERAI.  COXDITIOX. 

The  only  authoritative  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  genera]  for 
1877  comes  from  the  report  of  a  conunittce  api>ointcd  by  the  State  Teachers*  Association 
to  report  upon  a  course  of  study  for  the  country  schools.  This  report,  published  in 
February,  1877,  intimates  that  there  is  a  hick  of  comiirehensivcness  iu  the  existing 
school  system;  an  absence  of  any  requirement  for  an  annual  n^gist^^r  of  admissions, 
withdrawals,  and  attt^ndnnce  in  the  schools;  a  consequent  deficiency  of  accurate  (Uid 
full  reports,  and  a  want  of  records  to  show  the  chanictcr  and  quality  of  the  school 
work.  Then,  going  beyond  such  intimat  ions,  it  says  din'ctly  that  •*  the  country  schools 
have  been,  and  are  now,  syslendess  schools,  each  tea<dier  being  frt^e  to  arrange  his  own 
course  of  study  and  programme  of  excrcist's,  and  deciding  also  what  sliall  bo  taught, 
what  slighted,  and  what  omilted,"  an<l  that,  ** owing  to  nou-syst^*matized  work  and 
ell'ort,  oO  ]K'r  cent,  of  the  entire  schotd  revenue  is  wasted  in  paying  for  aimless  cxpe^ 
imeuting  iu  the  school  room/'  To  remedy  this  conditiou  of  things,  it  recomuiends 
that  the  school  law  be  changed  to  re(|uire  annual  ivgisters,  examination  nrcords,  full 
and  regular  re]>orts,  ami  give  the  Stale  superintendent  authority  to  oblige  eachc*oimty 
eommissitmer  to  furnish  to  the  tearhci*s  of  his  county  a  coui*se  of  study  uud  prograiuaie 
of  tlaily  exen-ises  reeonimende«l  by  the  supcrinteudeut.  A  course  and  x>rogrammc  sug- 
gested by  the  coumiittce  are  aildcd. 

KIN'DERGXRTEX. 

Tlie  schools  of  this  class  in  the  State  appear  to  be  all  in  St.  lionis  and  its  cnviromi 
and  to  be  conipreluncled  in  the  sehoDl  system  of  that  city.  The  following  information 
n^speetini;  them  is  gathered  from  the  re])ort  of  the  school  boonl  and  suxMiriuteudent of 
St.  Louis  for  lH7(>-';r. 

There  were  110  Kindergarten  in  oiM»ration  during  the  ye^^r.  Of  those  in  operation,  14 
held  their  s<'8sions  from  'J  a.  m.  to  Vi  m.  an«l  10  from  i.:iO  to  3.45  ]>.  m.  The  morning 
and  afiernoon  Kindergarten  were  held  in  the  same  i'jmuus,  but  they  enrolled  B3parat« 
lists  of  chihlren,  and  with  two  exceptions  were  taught  by  dillen»nt  teachers.  Only 
32  of  the  Irti  teachers  engaged  in  this  work  rei-eived  pay,  the  ivmaiuder  teaching  gn- 
tuitously  for  the  sake  v.i'  the  i'xperience  to  be  gained  iu  Kindergarten  management. 
There  were  enrolled  tluring  the  year  :<,:C»;{  pupils,  l,&^  boys  and  l,.rOj  girls,  the  aver- 
age number  belonging  being  l,r)0-4  and  avera.u:*'  daily  attendance  l,titW;  of  these,  130 
were  in  the  fourth  year  of  their  age,  1>U2  in  the  iifrh,  1,418  in  the  sixth,  Ci)9  in  the  sevcntli, 
and  1H4  in  the  eighth ;  average  age  on  enl  ering,  H*  years.  The  exjH'nso  for  teachen* 
salaries  was  frl;»,rOO.  an  av(«rage  f«»r  (?a<'h  sch(>lar  enrolled  of  only  $4.().'»  a* year,  and 
for  each  belonging  of  only  ^D  ;  while  the  av«T:ige  <'ost  for  tuition  of  pupils  enrolled 
under  th<^  general  system  was  Sl'J.KO  and  of  pui:i!s  b(  longing  5&lr*.01,  so  that  here  each 
Kindergarten  child  costs  only  in  the  pn»portion  of  onc-tliinl  on  the  general  enrolment 
and  one-half  on  the  number  belonging  to  the  schools.  The  cost  of  materials  used  in 
the  occupations  was  met  by  a  quarterly  fee  of  C**!  each,  collected  Ixom  all  except  the 
indigent. 

In  n»spect  to  the  comparative  stfinding  of  children  who  had  been  trained  in  Kindtf- 
giirten  and  th«)se  who  ha«l  not,  after  tlieir  entrmi-e  up  >n  the  primary  schools,  Suxierin- 
teudent  Hanis  says  the  testimony  does  not  entirely  agii*e.  He  thinks  this  may  bo  dus 
in  some  cases  to  the  inferior  (juality  of  the  instnic!ion  given  in  the  Kindcrgiirten. 
Moreover,  during  the  absence  of  Miss  Blow  in  r.un»i»e  tlui  past  year,  less  stress  has 
Ix'en  laid  upon  the  *'gift"  lessons  in  s^uroof  the  Kindt rgiirten  than  up;m  the  "occupa- 
tions;" and  this,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  deteriorate*!  the  preparation  for  snlmequent 
sehotd  work,  th(^  matter  of  skill  in  manipulation  having  been  pi  von  the  preference  over 
the«)retical  ability  in  arithmetic.  Miss  Ulow's  pu]»ils  excelled  in  the  primary  schoola 
because  of  the  intellectual  awakening  given  them  in  the  mathematical  exercises  on  the 
"gifts."  "  The  gain  in  intellectual  possessions  i\n'  y«)uug  chiMren  will  not  l)o  so  great 
as  the  training  of  the  will  to  correct  hal.ils;  t'.ie  chij'f  wo:k(  f  thv  Kindergaiteuistbst 
wLIrh  /^ivt'S  manual  skill  and  dexterity,  taste,  and  the  amenities  of  life."  Speaking  rf 
/Zrr'#^«^///r/i^/r;7i.'t7r(*snIfsof  thcKindcrp;ar\e.\\,Siu\.oviiiteudentlIarii  wli  c-iSKei^tltorolatioos 
offikilled  and  luiakillcd  labor,    llo says t\io au\>.iw.T  vf *ia\<^l^x^^5L^iVtt.\^'^•Jwe^  of  bkiUed 
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labor  depends  on  the  fapCt  that  its  prodacts  are  elaborated  into  forms  of  beauty  and 
that  they  present  greater  complexity.  Unskilled  labor  can  do  only  the  coarse  work  of 
setting  oat  the  raw  material  and  preparing  it  for  the  first  steps  of  usefulness.  The 
mte  remark  that  wo  pay  for  manuiactures  prices  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  brains 
mixed  with  them  is  true.  If  the  Kindorgajrten  occupations  train  the  muscles  of  the 
child  when  supple  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them  to  be  obedient  servants  to  the 
willj  if  they  train  the  eye  to  accuracy  and  develop  taste  in  the  selection  of  shapes  for 
realization,  if  the  '^  gifts  ^'  develop  an  early  and  permanent  tendency  to  mathematical 
operationsi  then  the  Kindergarten  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  commenc- 
ing the  education  of  an  industrial  x>eople. — (St.  Louis  city  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

A  general  law  for  cities,  towns,  and  villages  provides  for  the  election  of  6  directors' 
of  public  schools  in  all  such  places  as  shall  have  adopted  the  law,  one-third  of  such 
directors  to  be  subject  to  change  by  new  election  each  year  following.  These  directors 
choose  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  their  own  number,  the  body  thus  organ- 
ised forming  a  corporate  board  of  education.  Kansas  City  appears  to  have  come  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  having  a  board  of  the  number  and  organization  indicated. 
St.  Joseph,  under  a  special  act  of  1860,  amended  in  1866,  has  a  board  composed  of  2 
members  from  each  ward  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  ward,  with  a  president  elected 
bv  the  district  at  large.  St.  Louis,  also  under  special  act,  has  one  composed  of  a  idn- 
gle  member  from  each  of  its  28  wards  elected  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one-third  going 
oat  each  year.  This  board  chooses  a  president  from  its  own  number,  and,  like  the 
others,  annually  elects  a  superintendent  of  the  city  schools,  who  at  St.  Louis  chooses 
2  assistant  superintendents. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


HaDnlbAl  ... 
KjHiaasCity 
St.  Joeioph . . 
fit  Louis.... 


11 


12,000 

49.000 

35,000 

488,000 


3,306 

8,303 

6,82*2 

146,000 


4i 

s 


s 


1,877 

4,334 

3,514 

642,436 


si 


1,S99 

2,529 

2,417 

627,581 


28 
58 

a59 
6753 


I 


H 


$14,947 

8t,187 

053.194 

1, 007, 831 


o  lu  a  written  retom  the  nuBiber  of  teachers  is  given  as  54,  and  the  expenditure  is  pnt  at$51,073. 
6  ExcIubIto  of  5,240  enrolled  in  evening;  schools,  with  2,421  in  average  attendance  under  118  teachers. 
All  the  figures  for  St.  Louis  are  from  the  printed  report  for  1876-T7. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULABS. 

Hannibal. — The  figures  abo^  given  are  from  a  written  return  made  by  the  secretary 
of  the  school  board,  no  printea  report  having  been  received.  The  return  gives  300  as 
the  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  additional  to  that  in  public 
schools. 

Kan8€u  City, — There  are  9  schools  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  board.  1  high  and  8 
district  schools,  1  of  the  latter  for  colored  children.  Number,  of  school  rooms  owned 
by  the  district,  G2 ;  rented^  2.  The  district  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  intermediate, 
and  grammar,  the  course  in  those  grades  covering  7  years,  while  the  hign  school  course 
requires  4.  Notwithstanding  a  reduction  of  2  years  in  the  school  age,  which  probably 
cut  off  200  pupils,  the  enrolment  was  larger  in  1877  than  ever  before.  As  an  auxiliary 
to  the  school  system,  a  library  has  been  established,  which  now  numbers  about  two^ 
thousand  volumes  and  is  rapidly  increasing. — (Rex>ort  for  1876-^.) 

St.  Joseph. — The  board  owns  17  school-houses,  containing  53  rooms.  There  were  16 
■diools  open  for  the  year,  of  which  1  was  a  high  school  and  ^  were  for  colored  children. 
The  enroLment  of  colored  pupils  was  37G,  ^e  average  attendance  224.  The  percentile 
of  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  on  the  average  'number  belonging,  was  91;  on  the 
nnmbcnr  enrolled,  69.    The  high  school  graduated  its  first  class  in  1^,  and  has  since 


the  118  teachers  in  evening  to  those  in  day  schools  gives  a  total  of  870  teaching  public 
fohools  daring  the  year.    In  the  day  schools  the  enrolment  was  4,046  greater  than  dur- 
ing the  yei^T87&-76.    The  board  of  education  has  still  to  deal  wVm  ^<&  c^e&^x\.  ^1 
Jhow  to  provide  educational  facilitiea  for  a  school  XK>ptilatioii  ^\ucAi  \xi!QCAtt&0&  TSsosSti 
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fiustf'r  than  tho  income  from  ta5aT)lo  property.  This  iiicrcaso  of  cnTolment  avenm 
about  three  thousand  a  year.  It  has  l3Con  far  jpreater  i)K>iM)rtionallv  than  that  of  tiie 
lv)piilat:ion :  partly,  it  is  thought,  from  tho  popularity  of  tho  schools  and  partly]  from 
the  severe  iinancial  depression,  wliich  has  caused  parents  to  withdraw  their  children 
frcHu  private  schools  and  send  them  to  tho  public  schools.  Tho  plan  of  half  day  in- 
^;truction  in  tho  two  lowest  grades  is  suggested  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  financial 
diffi(rulty,  a  plan  which,  it  is  stat^,  would  save  as  much  annually  as  the  proceeds  of 
ono-lbui-tn  of  the  city  school  tax,  while  materially  improving  the  system.  ChildieD 
before  tlie  ago  of  13,  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln  has  urged,  cannot  profitably  study  more  than 
half  as  long  as  men  and  women,  and  the  roost  profitable  arrangement  of  work  forsnch 
(children  will  restrict  their  study,  in  general,  to  3  houra  daily  for  the  younger  children 
and  4|  for  tho  older.  Nearly  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  enrolled  in  the 
St.  Louis  city  schools  are  m  the  two  lowest  grades.  If  they  were  provided  for  in 
half  day  sessions,  it  is  estimated  that  a  saving  might  be  efiecteil  of  8150,000  a  year  hi 
the  items  of  real  estate  and  improvements,  wages  of  teachers  and  Janitors,  fuel,  and 
8U])plies ;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  tho  pupils  would  make  as  rapid  progress  as  now 
and  assimilate  what  they  learn  far  better,  since  what  they  lose  in  iteration  would  be 
more  than  made  up  by  the  keen  grasp  which  a  thoroughly  rested  mind  gives  to  a  snh- 
ject.  Some  industrioi  occupation  for  chililrcn  during  the  hours  when  not  employed  in 
study^  it  is  sujo^gested,  should  accompany  such  an  arrangement.  The  question  of  in- 
dnstnal  trainuig,  now  rapidly  assuming  prominence  among  educators,  may  find  its 
solution  in  «ome  such  plan  as  this.  Tho  difiiculty,  as  Superintendent  Harris  says,  k 
the  practical  one,  how  to  do  it.  The  trouble  lies  in  finding  suitAblo  work  and  in  hold- 
ing the  children  with  due  strictness  to  the  plan  adopted. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  boar<l  for  some  years  to  encourage  the  attendance  of 
children  under  7  years  of  age.  The  length  of  time  spent  in  school  in  St.  Louis  is  not 
so  great  as  in  most  eastern  cities.  Some  si^hool  i>opulut  ions  get  an  average  of  5  yearr' 
tuition,  but  here  the  time  spent  is  barely  3  years,  on  an  average.  In  1876-77  the 
children  7  years  old  and  under  comprised  'MA'  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrolment,  and 
21.8  iMjr  cent,  of  the  entire  enrolment  were  under  7.  About  8  per  cent,  of  those  last 
attended  the  KindergSirten. 

The  average  cost  of  each  pupil  in  tho  day  schools,  including  the  high  and  normal, 
was  $20.10, based  on  the  average  nuralKT  belonging;  it  was  $14.33  ba^^ed  on  the  total 
enrolment,  being  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  about  a  dollar  a  pupil.  This  was  sccnrwl 
by  lowering  tho  wages  of  inexperienced  teachers  for  the  first  two  years  of  service  from 
$500  and  $So,  respectively,  to  $400  and  $450.  A  reduction  of  7i  per  cent,  in  teachers' 
salaries  has  been  decided  upon  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  apply,  however,  only  to  salaries 
of  S500  and  upward.  The  superintendent  thinks  tiiat  tlie  weight  of  reduction  ahoald 
fall  chiefly  on  unskilled  labor,  that  a  premium  may  bo  otTere<l  lor  good  work. 

The  number  of  children  studying  Gennan  in  the  public  Kchools  reached  18,7*27  in  the 
year,  of  whom  12,787  were  of  Qerman  parentage.  The  necessity  for  this  instruction  gipwt 
out  of  the  largo  number  of  Germans  in  tho  city  and  the  need  of  training  them  under 
American  influoncos. —  (Report  for  1876-77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  XORMAL  DE;rARTMENT8. 

For  full  statistics  <tf  normal  schools,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  the  sanmuuy 
of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissicmer  pjecwliug. 

Tho  Sontheani  Missouri  State  Xonnal  Schooly  at  Capt>  Girardeau,  with  5  instructors  and 
some  student  assistants,  had  171  students  in  187(V77, 73  women  and  98  men.  There  ia 
an  elementary  course  or  study  which  covers  2  years  and  an  advanced  course  of  2  years 
additional.  Twelve  graduates  are  reportwl  for  1877,  all  but  one  from  tho  elementary 
course ;  engaged  Jn  teaching,  3. —  (Catalogue.) 

Tho  Karth  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  at  Kirksville,  with  0  resident  inatractOTB 
and  20  "  tutors/^ reports  592  normal  pupils,  388  men  and  204  women.  There  were  39 
graduates  in  1877 ;  of  theso  all  but  6  engageil  in  teaching.  Tho  course  of  instmction 
covers  4  years. —  (Circular  and  return.) 

The  XorthveM  Normal  School,  at  Oregon,  organized  in  l^f),  in  1877  liad  3  instracton 
and  110  normal  students,  55  men  and  55  women.  The  course  of  study  covers  4  yeaxs. 
An  appropriation  of  81*500  was  received  from  the  city. —  (Return.) 

The  CoUcffiate  Institute,  at  Sedalia,  opened  in  187t>,  has  primary,  prei>aratory,  com- 
mci-cial,  collegiate,  and  normal  departments,  in  which  latter  the  attendance  was  14, 
all  women  but  4.  Tho  aim  of  the  normal  department  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the 
common  school  branches  and  instruction  in  tho  methods,  theory',  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing, in  school  organization  and  school  government,  and  in  the  elements  of  the  natnial 
sciences. —  (Catalogue  ami  return.) 

T}io  College  o/  Normal  Instruction,  Columbia,  reports  70  students,  aU  of  them  men  but 
J/  10 mfstvuctom;  and  a  4  years'  course  of  stvidY. —  (Return.) 
Zincoln  Ifietituie,  at  Jefferson  City,  an  \\\sl\t\\Uoiv  o\v<iYv<5^ivM:  \Xi^  <2oVa!c«A.Tafie  iu  1866^ 
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Eud  dnring  1877,  nader  6  iiistmctore,  an  attendance  of  122  students,  of  whom  69  were 
men  and  53  women.  Kleveu  students  were  gradaate<l  from  its  4  years'  course  of  study, 
7  of  whom  engaged  in  teaching.  There  was  an  average  of  $40.99  received  from  the 
State  for  each  pupil  attending,  exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  objects. — 
(Betnm.) 

In  all  tbese  schools  drawing  and  vocal  music  are  taught ;  instrumental  music  also  in 
4:5  have  some  means  of  chemical  illustration,  and  3  some  apparatus  fo]>  illustrating 
phrsics. 

At  the  SL  L<nd8  Normal  School  215  pupils  were  enrolled  in  1877,  a  smaller  num- 
ber than  in  any  of  the  three  preceding  years.  There  were  12  graduates  in  January, 
1877,  and  55  in  June.  There  was  greater  regularity  iii  attendance  than  during  any 
pzriious  year^  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  was  ^ood.  In  onler 
to  guard  agamst  overwork,  a  daily  record  is  kept  of  the  amount  ot  time  spent  by 
pupils  on  school  work  at  home.  This  averaged  during  the  year  two  hours  and  eleven 
minutes.  The  advanced  class  spend  about  haJf  of  their  time  in  practical  teaching  in 
the  district  schools  of  the  city,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  overcome  first  difficulties  in 
teaching  under  the  assistance  of  their  own  teachers  and  of  those  of  the  schools  in  which 
they  teach.  All  are  excluded  from  entering  higher  classes  who  have  not  satisfactorily 
finished  the  work  of  the  previous  part  of  the  course.  Those  who  show  little  aptitude 
for  teaching  are  advised  to  A\ithdraw. — (City  report,  1877.) 

A  normal  course  is  reported  by  the  catalogue  for  1877  at  Central  Wesleyan  College, 
Warrenton,  in  which  22  pupils  received  instruction ;  and  at  Drury  Colleee,  Springfield, 
according  to  the  catalogue  for  1876-77,  there  was  a  class  numbering  10  pupils.  The 
oormal  department  of  the  State  university  had  18  students.  Normal  departments 
were  also  reported  in  La  Gran^  College,  La  Grange,  and  Thayer  College,  Kidder,  in 
1874-75,  but  no  later  information  on  this  point  has  ueen  received  from  those  colleges. 

teachers'  institutes. 

• 

Under  the  existing  school  law  those  means  of  improving  teachers  are  not  required 
to  bo  held  by  the  county  commissioners  unless  the  counties  arrange  that  the  commis- 
idoners  shall  devote  their  whole  time  to  school  work,  nor,  if  they  should  be  held,  are 
the  teachers  bound  to  attend  them  by  any  other  consideration  tnan  a  sense  of  duty, 
there  beinc  no  penalty  for  absence  or  reward  for  attendance.  A  search  through  1  ho 
pages  of  the  eaucational  organ  of  the  State  superintendent  indicates  that  only  5 
county  institutes  were  held  during  the  year. 

EDrCATIOXAL  JOURXALS, 

The  American  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  St.  Louis,  served  during  1877 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  by  its  advocacy 
of  a  cood  school  system  and  of  liberal  legislative  approiiriations  for  its  support  aided 
gzeatly  his  endeavors  in  this  direction,  while  many  articles  must  have  improved  the 
teachers  for  whose  benefit  they  were  written. 

The  Western,  a  monthly  also  published  at  St.  Louis,  has  at  times  given  a  page  to 
educational  matter,  and  to  it  we  owe  a  notice  in  the  December  number  for  1677  of  the 
formation,  history,  and  constitution  of  the  St*.  Louis  Society  of  Pedagogy ,  which  seems 
to  l>e  doing  important  work  in  training  its  members  to  thoroughness  in  teaching. 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  a  quarterly  pubnshed  at  St.  Louis,  and 
edited  by  Superintendent  W.  T.  Harris,  firec^uently  cimtains  original  articles  and  trans- 
lations beann^  on  the  science  of  e<lucation,  which  are  characterized  by  profound 
thought  and  wide  study  of  the  particular  topics  discussed. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  recognition  of  high  schools  in  the  State  law  beyond  a  provision  for  cen- 
tral graded  schools  formed  by  a  union  of  certain  districts  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  schools,  nor  have  the  State  reports  been  wont  to  present  any 
statistics  of  high  schools.  They  exist,  however,  in  some  places,  tlirough  the  wish  of 
the  people  for  them  and  through  the  discretionary  action  of  school  boards.  Hanni- 
bal, in  1877,  had  1  such  school,  with  35  students  and  1  teacher ;  Kansas  City,  1,  with 
7  teachers  and  223  scholars;  St.  Joseph,  1,  with  5  teachers  and  182  scholars;  St. 
Louis,  1  central  high  school  for  advanced  pujiils  and  5  branches  in  dift'ercnt  i)artfl 
of  the  city  for  the  studies  of  the  first  high  school  year.  Tlie  enrolment  in  the  central 
sehool  for  187G-'77  was  351 ;  in  the  branches,  906 ;  the  number  admitted  ^m  these  to 
tlie  central  for  that  year,  143 ;  teachers  in  central  and  branch  schools,  48.  Total  of 
Idgh  sehool  teachers  reported  in  the  State  for  1877,  Gl ;  of  high  school  pupils,  1,097 ; 
gnduates  in  the  three  places  last  named,  93. 

OTHER  SECOKDART  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  statistics  df  reporting  business  colleges,  academic  scViooVa,  auiiV  \v£C£v^x^\o-rs 
departuientg  of  coUegee,  see  Tnblea  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  in  the  appcuCLvy.,  ak\iivs\\\v\Toar 
'M4Jif  tbeeeiB  the  Report  of  the  Commiaaoner  preceding. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

Inasmuch  as  the  old  qnostion  of  the  right  of  establishing  fi%«  high  schools  at  pmhllc 
cost  is  provoking  new  discussion,  Sui>criutcudeut  Harris,  m  Iiis  re^Kirt  for  1877,  cives 
eousidcrablo  space  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Morgan,  principal  of  the  city  high  school,  on 
this  subject .  The  arguments  x>resent<>d  in  favor  of  the  x>uhlic  high  school  are  addressed 
to  the  objectors  of  three  ditlerent  classes:  (1)  to  those  who  are  hostile  to  education 
and  to  those'  who  are  indiilcrent  and  consent  to  pnhlic  education  only  hccanse  it  is  a 
sociological  nee<l ;  (2)  to  those  who  believe  in  education  by  itself,  but  'who  look  upon 
public  education  as  a  gift  and  not  as  a  right ;  (3)  to  those  who  l>elieve  in  odncation  as  a 
riclit  as  well  as  a  political  necessity,  but  who  A\'ish  it  to  be  limitetl. 

To  the  tirst  class  the  defence  of  a  high  school  is  made  on  the  ground  of  economy. 
It  m  shown  that  the  high  s(.'liool  exerts  upon  the  grammar  school  a  beneficial  luflnAics 
not  to  l>e  obtained  so  economically  in  any  other  way.  To  the  second  class  of  olrjecton 
it  is  re[)Ued  that  education  is  not  in  this  country  a  gift,  but  a  rieht  and  a  necessity 
on  which  depend  the  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  «>mmunity.  T()  tho  third  class  oif 
lM»i"Sf)iLS,  who  belic^'e  education  U)  be  a  ri^lit,  but  who  wish  to  Umit  it,  additional  con- 
uideratioiiiD  ar(>  adduced  bused  on  (1)  political  necessitv,  to  the  end  of  preventing  crime, 
abolishing  <'a.ste,  and  fostering  creative  ability  j  (*i)  t  he  reciprocal  duties  of  the  citizen 
and  the  ctmimuuity  ;  (3)  the  sullicienc^'  of  the  ediicaliou,  as  determined  by  these  cod- 
sldoratious ;  and  (4)  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  comuiunity  to  perceive  and  to 
attain  its  own  l)est  ends. 

From  the  arguments  in  favor  of  piblic  high  schools,  given  in  previous  annual  re- 
ports, the  following  among  others  are  selected :  That  they  infuse  greater  uDiformit}' 
into  the  syHtem ;  that  they  have  a  healthful,  stlmuluting  elfect  on  the  schools  below: 
that  they  f urn isli  opportuui ties  for  the  i)oor;  that  they  dignify,  popularize,  and  ren- 
der inllueutial  the  district  schools ;  that  they  both  indicate  aua  encourage  a  high 
standard  of  education  in  the  public  mind,  and  that  they  graduate  stanch  friends  of 
liberal  culture  and  advanccnl  learuing. —  ^Uity  i*ei)ort.) 

SLTERIOR  DsSTRUCTIOX. 

COLLEGES. 

For  statistics  imder  this  heail,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  of  this  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  departments  and  courses  of  study  in  all  the  colleges  appear,  as  far  as  heard 
from,  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  it'i>orted  in  lf>7ii. 

The  8tate  University,  at  Columbia,  and  the  Pritiliott  School  Listitnte^  at  GIoKOW, 
report  only  by  catalogue,  and  their  statistics,  theret"r«',  do  not  a]|)pear  m  the  tooles. 
There  was  a  total  attendance  of  46:{  in  the  academic  and  professional  schools  of  the 
university.  Of  the  academic  students.  7(>  wenj  «*iirollcd  in  the  school  of  phyocSy 
46  in  chemistry',  117  in  natural  histor>',  :U0  in  mathcinntios,  19  in  metaphysics,  7  in 
Shemitic  languages,  64  in  Greek,  168  in  Latin,  ir)7  in  contiitcntal,  and  :^  in  Exiglish. 
Pritchett  Institute  reports  22  students  in  the  collegiate  department,  besides  6  sj^^dsl 
and  132  preparatory  students. 

The  iitate  University  was  foun<led  on  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  in 
l''^,  by  means  of  a  congressional  grant  tn  the  S<at<^  of  two  townships,  or  40,080  acres 
of  land.  At  tho  same  time  other  public  lands  wer<»  »t  ai>art  for  sustaining  elementazy 
scho<>ls.  Thus,  higher  education  was,  from  the  first,  identified  with  tho  lower  ass 
ccmstituent  part,  of  the  public  school  organization.  The  uuivci'sity  was  chartered  in 
!>:%»  and  l^egan  its  work  at  Cohunbia  in  l.<10 ;  in  Ij^TO  the  Missouri  School  of  Minee 
ami  Metallurgy,  at  Rolla,  the  agricuKural  aud  iiicfhanical  college  of  the  State,  hecames 

1»art  of  it.  The  coui'se  comprises  17  scIkmiIs,  of  which  10  arc  academic  and  7  professionsl 
"ive  «)f  the  academic  schcKMS  are  di-voted  to  scicutiiic  study  and  5  to  the  languages, 
inclurling  German,  Frencli,  ,Si»anish,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Sheiiiitic.  For  the  10  academic 
schools,  4  courses  of  study  have  been  an'an;j:ed,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  A.  B.,  8.  B^  FH. 
c.  and  L.  D.  It  is  intended  that  tliest;  coniscs  and  degrees,  occupying  the  same  time 
and  indicating  the  same  amount  of  work,  shall  be  eipiivalent  in  training  tmd  enoalin 
honor.  The  professional  st.hools  are  thoso  of  jigricultniv,  pedagogics,  law,  meuicine, 
mining  and  metallurgj',  civil  engine**ring,  and  ail.  Young  women  have l>eeu admitted 
to  the  classes  of  the  university  for  10  years ;  and  exjicrience,  it  is  stated,  is  decidedlj' 
favorable  to  the  plan  of  coeducation. — (Catalogue.) 

}Vanhington  Universitifj  St.  Louis,  which  has  for  s^.'veral  years  had  lady  students  on 
its  rolls,  is  reported  by  the  American  Journal  of  Edncaliou  in  that  city  to  have  hod  » 
s)>i?eial  room  fitted  up  for  them  in  l!:i77  as  a  parlor  and  study,  an  atteutiou  t4>  tlieircom- 
Inrt  which  will  be  likely  to  incn'ase  the  attendance.  To  exteiul  more  widely  tho  ad- 
vantages oftered,  Mr.  William  Henry  Smitli.  of  Alton,  111.,  has  given  the  university  S 
Ice' un»  endowimnit  fund  aniouutiuK  to  S'27,0lK»  and  to  be  increased  by  accruing  interest 
fo  ^lOJKKK  Thv  income  of  this  funu  is  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  a  svstem  of  loctoies 
on  litvmtiiro,  history,  art,  and  sciences,  ^liieli  wVW  ^>vi  o^vw  \o  Uvss  \^v\b\Lc  and  will  oidi* 
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larily  be  free,  thongh  an  admission  fee  may  bo  required  when  etronmstanoes  ahall 
Icmand  it. — (Catalo^e  for  1877-78.)  These  iectnres  appearto  have  been  akeady  oom- 
oaencod,  and  two  series  of  them,  on  German  and  French  Uteratore,  delivered  in  1877, 
%re  said  by  a  St.  Louis  paper  to  have  been  of  great  interest 

COLLUGES  FOB  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  institutions  of  this  class,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
loinmary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Aa  this  table,  however,  will  not  show  all  that  relates  to  the  Mar^  Institute,  which  is 
a  branch  of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  it  may  be  said  of  it  that  its  last  cata- 
Iqgue  indicated  34  young  lady  students  in  its  5  academic  classes  for  the  fall  term  of 
18774uid  13  in  it^}  2  advanced  classes ;  the  former  pursuing  the  studies  of  a  very  thorough 
higli  school  course,  the  latter  those  of  a  collegiate  one.  A  portion  of  the  studies  m 
the  advanced  course,  such  as  Latin,  Greek,  chemistry,  physics,  trigonometry,  and  me- 
ohanics,  are  elective,  and  students  usually  recite  in  the  college  classes  of  the  university. — 
(Catalogue,  1877-78.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[Detailed  itatistica  of  institatiou*  under  this  head  may  be  found  in  Tables  X-Xm  of  the  appendix,  and 

wimmarles  of  them  in  the  Keport  cif  the  Commisnioner  preceding.] 

6CIEXTIPIC. 

The  state  AgricuUural  and  Mech^xnioal  College,  one  of  the  professional  colleges  of  the 
onivorsity,  at  Columbia,  provides  a  4  years'  course  in  agriculture  and  relatcS.  studies, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture,  a  resident  CTaduate  course  of  1  year, 
and  a  course  in  horticulture  of  1  year.  Students  who  complete  the  resident  graduate 
course  are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  master  of  agriculture.  Those  who  complete  the 
oonrse  in  horticulture  are  entitled  to  a  diploma.  Ladies  are  invited  to  pursue  this 
course ;  it  embraces  horticultural  botany,  chemistry,  meteorology,  climatology,  garden- 
ing and  landscape  gardening,  fniit  culture,  botany,  and  history  of  horticulture.  It  is 
the  desigu  of  this  college  to  give  an  education  that  shall  fit  the  pupils  for  intellectual 
and  manual  labor. — (Lniversity  catalocne.  1876-77.) 

The  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy ^  at  Koila,  forms  another  of  the  professional  schools 
of  the  Missouri  State  University  and  receives  one-fourth  of  the  income  of  the  fiind  de- 
rived ft'om  the  congressional  land  grant.  Its  departments  of  instruction  arc  mathemat- 
ics, analytical  chemistry,  metallurgy,  physics-  geology  and  mineralogy,  civil  and  mining 
engineering,  graphics,  mechanics,  German,  Irench,  and  English.  Number  of  students, 
10. — (CatflJogue  of  university  and  rotnm.) 

The  (/Fallon  Pohftechnic  School y  a  department  of  Washington  University,  offers  6  reg- 
idar  courses  of  study,  extending  through  4  years  each,  5  of  the  courses  being  intended 
to  prepare  students  for  professional  work  as  civil  and  mining  engineers,  chemists, 
ana  architects.  The  sixth  course  is  in  science  and.  literature ;  its  satisfactory  comple- 
tion entitles  the  student  to  the  degree  of  pn.  B.  This  course  is  suited  to  the  wants  of 
ronng  women  as  well  as  young  men.  Among  its  other  features,  an  opportunity  is  given 
Ibr  the  systematic  study  and  practice  of  art  and  design.  There  was  an  attendance  of 
)7  Btndcnts  in  1877,  including  1  graduate  student,  besides  5  who  were  not  candidates 
br  decrees,  while  a  larjge  number  of  others  received  instruction  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ng.  Shoim  for  manual  instruction  in  connection  with  this  school  have  been  fitted  up 
iy  a  liberal  friend  of  the  university^  Mr.  Conzchnan,  and  in  these  pu]pils  are  taught 
£e  use  of  tools  and  receive  some  training  in  woodwork,  carving,  turning,  and  black- 
mithing.— ( Catalogue,  1877-78. ) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Xlieological  Department  of  St,  FincenVa  CollegCy  Cape  Girardeau  (Roman  Catholic), 
eport«  an  attendance  of  1  graduate  and  5  undergraduate  students,  the  latter  in  a 
lOviTBe  of  theological  instruction  covering  3  years. 

Vardeman  Sdwol  of  Theology,  in  William  Jewell  College,  at  Liberty  (Baptist),  had 
m  attendance  of  52  tmdergraduate  students.    The  course  for  college  graduates  extends 
irer  2  years,  while  for  non-graduates  a  5  years'  course  has  been  arranged. — (Catalogue! 
md  retom.) 

Concordia  (College  Seminary,  St.  Louis  (Evangelical  Lutheran),  dating  from  1839,  re- 
torts a  3  years'  (tourst^  of  theological  8tn<ly,  for  which  students  are  prepared  at  Con- 
iordia  College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

A  short  course  in  theology  has  been  incorporated  with  the  academical  studies  of 
^jeitfis  CollcgCf  Glasgow  (Methodist  Episcopal) ;  and  in  the  Central  Wealeyan  College^  War- 
mitou  (Methodist  lilpiacopal),  there  is  a  4  years'  course  of  theological  study,  beginning 
rith  elementary  English  branches. — (Catalogues.) 

LEGAL. 

Tlie  La»  Sehwlv/  tie  State  Unitersity  reports  for  1677  an  attenAAHfiA  ot  %  i^^«Q^ 
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■• 
The  cooise  of  stady  coven  two  year».    No  special  preparatiou  is  required  for  adnuaiioB^ 
but  the  studont,  if  not  a  graduate  of  some  college,  must  be  19  yean  of  mgb.    The  modib 
of  instmotioo  is  by  daily  examinationB  ou  text  book%  lectured  on  apedalntleB^  and  tbe 
exercises  of  a  moot  court. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  St  Louia  Law  Schooly  a  dex)artmcnt  of  Wasliington  University,  provides  a  conne 
of  study  covering  2  annual  terms  of  6  months  each,  "  designed  to  lurepate  youn^  men 
to  a  degree  far  aoove  the  ordinary  standard  of  admission  to  the  bar  for  the  practice  of 
the  profession."  The  course  embraces  instruction  in  the  principles  of  constitutional 
and  mercantile  law,  the  law  of  contracts,  the  jurisdiction  and  practice  of  the  United 
States  courts,  real  property  law  (including  a  special  course  of  lectures  ou  conveyancing), 
equity  jurisprudenco,  evidence,  pleading,  and  practice  at  common  law,  in  equity,  uid 
imder  the  code,  corporations,  insurance,  domestic  relations,  torts^  and  criminal  juiir 
prudence.  Instruction  is  given  by  daily  examinations  upon  assi^cd  portions  of  stand- 
ard treatises,  by  lectures,  and  by  moot  courts.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  junior 
class  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age,  and  those  for  cither  class  must  furnish  evidence 
of  good  moral  character  and  standing  and  of  having  received  a  ^ood  English  education; 
at  the  opening  of  the  tenu  a  Hatisfactor^'  examination  must  also  be  passed  in  all  tho 
studies  that  have  been  pursued  by  tho  class.  The  attendance  in  1877  was  76.  The 
examination  of  the  senior  class  for  degrees  is  maiuly  by  printed  questions  covering 
the  entire  course  of  study,  and  to  secure  the  utmost  thoroughness  questions  arc 
prepared  and  tho  examination  is  conducted  by  an  examining  board  comprising  some 
of  the  chief  judges  and  luwyei's  in  the  State,  presided  over  by  a  justico  of  tho  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  Only  on  the  wiitten  recommendation  of  this  board  is  a  degree 
granted.  The  exami)le  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  widely  followed. — (Catalogne 
and  return.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  College  of  the  State  Vnivenity,  at  Columbia,  the  St.  Louis  Medical  CoHefet  it 
St.  Louis,  the  Miaaouri  Medical  College  and  ffottpital,  at  St.  Louis,  the  Collage  of  Pk$ndaaB 
and  Surgeons,  at  Kansas  City,  and  St,  Joseph  Hospital  Medical  College,  at  St.  Joseph,  re- 
port for  1877  a  total  attendance  of  488  students.  All  these  demand  of  c-andidates  for 
graduation  3  years*  study  or  medicine,  including  2  courses  of  lectures.  The  St.  Low 
Medical  College  pn»"idos,  also,  a  '^  years'  graded  courae  in  the  institution  and  advises 
students  to  pursue  it,  olteriug  this  at  the  same  cost  as  the  prescribed  2  years'  cooxK.— 
(Ketoiiis  and  catalogues.) 

The  Homoeopathic  Medi^  College,  at  St  Louis,  also  ojQfers  a  3  years'  graded  coozse  of 
study,  while  the  obligatory  requirements  for  a  degree  an^  the  same  as  the  above.  Hm 
number  of  students  attending  was  59.  Women  as  well  as  men  are  admitted. — (Cati- 
logiie  and  circular.) 

The  Missfmri  School  of  Midmfenf  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  aims  to  give  a 
thorough  course  of  instnictiou  ouly  in  the  branches  of  niidA\ifory,  diseases  of  wcnoen 
and  children,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  There  were  12  students  attending  in  ld77.— 
(Return  and  circular.) 

The  Missouri  Dental  College,  St.  Louis,  has  established  a  3  years' progressive  course  of 
instinct  ion,  which  students  are  encouraged  to  pursue  iustead  of  the  2  years'  comse 
required  for  graduation. — ^(Eleventh  annual  announcemeut.) 

lutlie  St,  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy  ihfi  branches  studied  arc  chemistry,  materia  mcdicft, 
and  pharmacy.  For  graduation  an  apprenticeship  of  4  years  aud  attendance  npOD^ 
courses  of  lectures  are  required.  Tho  college  gradimted  16  students  in  1877  and  had 
au  attendance  in  the  fall  of  1877  of  50. — (Prospectus  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  IHB  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

• 

The  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  aud  Dimib,  at  Fulton,  founded 
in  1851,  reports  an  attendance  for  1877  of  230  pupils,  127  males  and  103  females,  under 
11  instructors,  of  whom  2  were  semi-mutes.  Siuce  the  beginning  of  the  school  about 
six  hundred  pupils  have  received  instruction  and  5  of  the  graduates  luive  become  teach- 
el's  in  similar  institutions.  The  elementary  English  bi-ancht's  are  taught,  and  also  tbe 
eiiii>loyments  of  x>rinting,  cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  and  gardening. — (Hetnmfiv 
ie77.) 

kducahon  of  the  bund. 

The  Missouri  Institution  for  tho  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  St.  Louis,  foimded  in  165(^ 
reports  7  instructoi's  and  employes,  of  whom  2  are  blind,  i*-ith  10^  inipils.  These  are 
trained  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  good  English  education,  roiiching  into  some  studios 
taught  in  the  high  schools.  With  a  view  to  preparation  for  self  suppjort  the  students 
also  i*ee(Mve  training  in  bruom  making,  cane  seating,  willow  work,  sewing  by  hand  aoA 
on  machine,  and  some  kinds  of  fancy  work. —  (Ketum.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

MISSOURI  STATE  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Sapeiintondent  Shamiou,  in  an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  states 
that  afisociations  were  organized  on  the  26th,  27th,  and  28th  of  December,  1877,  at  Pied- 
mont for  Southeastern  Mitwouri^  at  Kansas  City  for  the  counties  in  the  northwest, 
and  at  Moberly  for  northeastern  counties.  One  for  Southwestern  Missouri  was  also 
planned.  These  associations  are  in  addition  to  the  general  association,  the  mcetincof 
which  lor  1877  was  held  in  the  summer,  but  of  the  proceedings  of  which  no  account  has 
reached  this  Bureau.  Mr.  Shannon  says  that  among  other  werk  they  are  designed  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  institutes  in  all  the  counties  represented,  and  the  southeast- 
ern association,  of  which  alone  there  is  any  full  rex>ort,  appointed  a  committee  to  ar- 
range for  an  institute  of  at  least  oue  week  in  each  coimty  in  the  district  during  the 
summer  vacations.  An  ellort  was  made,  too,  to  have  some  teacher  in  each  county 
edit  a  column  in  the  coimty  pax>er  iu  the  interests  of  public  education.  Severad 
are  said  to  have  consented  and  some  of  them  to  have  gone  to  work. 

CONVENTION  OF  COLOllBD  TEACHERS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  for  March,  1877,  states  that  a 
meeting  of  colored  teachers  ^*  recently"  held  in  Jefferson  City  was  composed  of  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  colored  men  and  women  of  the  State.  The  first  day  was 
occupied  in  considering  the  material  condition  of  the  colored  schools,  which,  it 
was  said,  have  buildings  that,  with  few  excejitions,  are  ill  ailapted  in  structure,  ven- 
tilation, room,  and  furniture  to  common  school  pui^)08eB.  Two  speakers  particularly, 
refeiriu^  to  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  colored  children  and  to 
its  requiromeut  that  the  terms  and  advantages  of  such  schools  should  be  equal  to 
others  of  the  sauie  grade  in  their  respective  districts,  cities,  and  villages,  said  that  this 
requirement  is  i^quently  and  grossly  vidlated.  Colored  i)rimary  schools,  it  was 
asserted,  are  in  most  instances  held  in  basements  and  huts^  without  desks  or  suitable 
furniture,  while  '^  other  primary  schools"  are  amply  furnished.  This  was  said  to  be 
true  of  other  grades  also. 

As  to  the  employment  of  colored  teachers,  reference  was  made  to  the  action  of  the 
board  of  education  in  St.  Louis  (where  the  colored  population  is  40,000),  in  refusing 
to  employ  any  colored  teacher,  and  it  was  denounced  as  an  outrage  upon  the  claims 
of  the  race  and  upon  the  pro])rieties  of  the  situation.  The  sentiments  expressed  upon 
thcae  topics  were  subsequently  embodied  in  a  resolution  which  called  for  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  memborSj  with  power  to  organize  associations  to  brin^  before  the  proper 
aathorities  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  propriety  of  havmg  colored  teachers 
for  them,  as  well  as  to  increase  in  other  ways  the  educational  work  among  the  colored 
people.  The  resolution  was  passed^  and,  possibly  because  of  this  action,  colored  teach- 
ors  were  employed  in  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  in  the  autumn  following. 

Papers  on  the  relations  of  the  institute  to  the  common  schools,  on  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  on  the  teaching  of  English,  on  the  instruction  of  most  value  to  the  colored  peo]^le, 
and  on  the  use  of  x)cnalties  in  school  government  were  presented  and  drew  forth  hign 
encomiums  from  a  distinguished  lawyer  present.  The  State  superintendent  spent  an 
afternoon  with  the  convention,  ausweiing  questions  and  explaining  the  laws  with 
regard  to  the  establishment  and  support  of  sciiools  for  the  colored  race. 

A  subsequent  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Louis  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  at  which 
carefully  prepared  pai)er8  were  read  and  important  topics  discussed,  but  whether  it 
was  an  acyouined  meeting  of  this  convention  or  one  of  tne  sectional  associations  organ- 
ized by  its  committee  does  not  appear. 

FROBEL  80CDBT7,  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  g^wth  of  the  Kindergarten  system  in  St.  Louis  led  to  the  fbrmation  of  tUs 
association,  to  secure  harmony  throughout  the  Kindergarten  in  methods,  music,  line  of 
thought,  and  spirit  of  action,  and  so  to  prevent  errors  which  mi^ht  arise  from  the  em- 
ployment of  new  teachers,  with  perhaps  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  system.  It 
embraces  about  one  hundred  members,  40  of  whom  are  directors  of  Kindergarten,  and 
23  paid  assistants  in  the  same.  Besides  being  an  association  of  colaborers,  it  has  an 
official  character,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  schools  to  ap][)oint  a  committee  of  5  members  to  conduct  the  examination 
of  all  applicants  for  position  in  the  Kindergarten.  These  examinations  are  held  (mar- 
terly,  and  comprehend  the  principles  of  modem  teaching  and  the  application  of  Fro- 
bel's  theory. — (Letter  from  the  president  of  the  society.) 

ST.  LOUIS  SOCIETY  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

In  order  to  discuss  both  methods  of  teaching  and  the  principles  which  underlie 
school  work,  a  few  of  the  principals  of  district  sdiools  in  St.  Louis,  wvth.1aii<&'\)!rai<&\^^ 
of  the  high  school  and  his  first  assistant,  met  in  the  autimm.  o£  ^SS^\  ^Usa  \ssqsi^  ^ 
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one  of  their  nnmborj  and  began  with  a  diflcnsBlon  of  the  teaching  of  morality  in  pnblie 
schools.  This  meeting  led  to  others,  until  they  became  so  fi:eMi|uent  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  society  that  should  offer  its  membership  to  all  who  mi^ht  take  an  interest  in 
the  disonssion  of  eduoational  questions.  In  February  of  the  rollowing  year  sach  a 
sooiety  was  formed,  with  the  title  above  given,  and  with  a  constitution  which  declared 
its  aim  to  be  ''the  diseussion  of  the  suljects  oelonging  to  the  scienoe  of  pedagogy." 
Its  meeting  have  been  since  steadily  continued  on  the  third  Saturday  of  each  month, 
except  durmg  the  summer,  and  at  these  meetings  various  important  papers  have  been 
presented,  the  titles  of  whioh,  as  well  as  the  membership  and  rules  of  tne  association, 
may  be  found  in  the  December  number  of  The  Western  (a  St.  Louis  monthly)  of  ld77. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROF.  GEORGE  HEROD  ASHLEY. 

Bom  at  Aahbum,  Derbyshire,  England.  September  19,  1844,  Proftesor  Ashley  earn* 
with  lus  parents  to  the  United  Sta^  when  ho  was  only  10  years  old,  and  from  the 
time  that  he  was  12  earned  lus  own  livelihood  and  pushed  lus  way  upward  in  the 
world.    An  accident  which  disabled  him  for  manual  labor  at  16  induced  him  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  culture,  and  with  characteiistio  energy  he  passed  through  the 
schools,  became  a  teacher,  rose  at  21  to  the  assistant  ]>rincipalship  of  the  schools  of 
Corunna,  Mich.,  and  soon  had  from  the  principal  the  high  testimony  that  he  was  the 
best  English  scholar  the  princijpal  knew  in  the  State.    But  love  for  learning,  now  ibov- 
oughly  enkindled,  did  not  let  him  rest  without  a  higher  culture.    So  at  23  he  presmted 
himsexT  for  admission  as  a  student  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Olivet  College.    In 
less  than  a  year  he  was  graduated  from  this  department,  entered  college,  and,  going  im 
one  class,  miished  the  course  in  three  years,  at  the  head  of  his  class ;  this,  too,  thongu 
he  had  taught  all  the  way  throush  college,  in  the  determination  to  pay  his  own  expenses 
to  the  end.    On  his  graduation  ne  was  made  a  tutor  in  the  coUege,  and  held  this  posi- 
tion for  a  college  vear ;  then,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  collegiate  authorities 
he  took  charge  of  a  church  at  Potterville,  Eaton  County,  not  far  away,  and  labored 
with  sreat  success  and  popularity  for  about  two  years.    By  this  time  his  reputation  as 
an  able,  eloquent,  and  rising  man  was  well  established,  and  through  Mr.  S.  F.  Dnuy, 
of  Olivet,  lai^ly  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Afo., 
he  was  calleoL  in  1873,  to  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  that  institution,  then  just 
chartered.    Me  accepted  the  post ;  performed  the  duties  of  it  nobly ;  infused  his  own 
firesh  life  and  zeal  and  thoroughness  into  the  classes  which  he  taught ;  and  by  his  in- 
tense enthusiasm  and  magneuo  ^wer  was  doing  much  to  secure  for  the  young  college 
an 
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ise  enthusiasm  and  magnetio  power  was  doing  much  to  secure  for  the  young  college 
exceedingly  hiffh  character,  when,  after  four  years  of  service,  he  died  July  20,  ld77, 
^^S  away  universally  lamented,  in  the  very  flower  o#  his  yean. — (Memoiiil 
mpmet,  1877.) 
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1875-76. 


86,191 
59,966 


1,975 

2,  075 

95.8 

$1, 069, 694 


3,361 

$37  14 

32  84 


$865,274 
919, 346 


$1, 318, 044 
15, 000, 000 


1876-77. 


►92, 161 
56,774 


2,496 

64 

2,432 


127 

$1, 862, 386 


3,729 

$35  46 

31  80 


$633,211 
•861, 264 


$1, 615, 021 
18, 229, 687 


Increase. 


5,970 


21.2 
$792,692 


368 


$296,977 
3,229,687 


Decrease. 


3,192 


$1  68 
1  04 


$232,063 
58,062 


return  made  by  Sapermtcndent  Thompson  this  amount  appears  aa  $1,037,192;  this 
i  payments  uuuTo  during  the  year  on  account  of  past  indebtedness. 

Hon.  J.  M.  McKenzie  and  Hon.  S.  B.  Thompson,  State  superintendents 
ruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated.  The  secona  oolomn  embraces  the 
1 61  counties.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

rintendent  of  public  instruction^  elected  by  the  people  in  each  year  of  oven 
general  charge  of  the  public  school  system. 

1  of  commmionera  for  the  sale,  leasinc,  and  management  of  the  school  lands 
at  of  school  funds  is  composed  of  tno  governor,  secretary  of  state,  troas- 
'  general,  and  commissioner  of  public  lands  and  buildings. 

LOCAL. 

rintendent  of  public  instruction  is  elected  in  each  county  every  odd  year  for 
lupervisiou  of  county  school  interests. 

ira  in  each  organized  school  district  is  ordinarily  composed  of  a  moderator, 
treasurer,  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  district  for  terms  of  3  years  each, 
<  each  year.  Each  of  thom  has  certain  definite  duties  to  periorm  in  fdr- 
iterests  of  the  public  schools  of  the  district  and  all  together  oonstitnte  the 
L  for  the  general  care  of  the  school  and  school-house.  In  distriota  ^tlL 
)  children  of  school  age  the  x)eople  may  chooae  a  \K>tttd.ot  ^  XxxiaXn^  tst 
us  each,  with  chango  of  one-third  yearly. 
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ELEMENTAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITIOK. 

There  haviug  been  no  report  printed  sinoe  1875  and  none  beinp  expected  till  the 
close  of  1878.  Suporiuteudeut  Thompson  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  eketoh  to 
till  the  ^ap  for  the  year  1876-77 : 

'^  Donug  the  school  year  1876-77  the  system  has  been  steadily  recoyezing  ttonx  the 
severe  depression  of  x>rcceding  years.  8omo  of  the  causes  of  thia  depresaioii  were 
alluded  to  in  the  report  of  1875-76,  but  others  not  mentioned  were  equally  potent.  In 
1874,  the  distribution  of  State  school  funds  amounted  to  $4  for  each  pupil  uetween  b 
and  21.  In  1875,  the  legislature  lowered  the  State  school  tax  from  two  mUlB  to  one, 
and  at  the  same  time  appropriated  from  the  State  distributable  fund  aboat  thirty- 
six  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  two  years  to  special  schools.  This  cut  down  the 
annual  pro  rata  <Ustributiou  to  8«*18  per  pupil  in  1876  and  to  |1.85  in  1877.  Many 
schools  were  stopped  and  districts  disorganized,  especially  in  the  western  imrt  of  the 
State,  and  much  oiscouragoment  was  felt. 

'^  But  gradually,  with  the  return  of  financial  prosperity,  a  better  feeling  beean  to 
prevaiL  School  lands  were  leased  and  sold  in  greater  quantities  and  the  school  tand 
steadily  increased.  The  new  constitution,  moreover,  adopted  in  1876,  forbids  the  ap- 
propriation of  any  part  of  the  school  fund  to  other  than  common  school  purposes, 
which  will  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  mistake  of  1875." 

Beyond  this,  the  statistics  before  given  show  a  decrease  of  3,192  in  school  enrolment^ 
notwithstanding  an  increase  of  5)1)70  in  school  pox>ulation,  but  an  addition  of  968  to 
the  number  of  teachers  employed,  though  this  m;iy  be  the  result  of  fiequcnt  change 
during  the  year. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OMAHA. 

Officers, — A  board  of  education  of  apparently  15  members,  subject  to  partial  annnal 
change,  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

Staiuitics, — Estimated  proi>t»nt  ])opulatiou,  22,000;  children  of  school  age  (5-21), 
4,753;  enrolled  in  public  schooLs,  2,911;  average  attendance,  1,906;  teachers,  47;  ex- 
l)cn(litui'e  for  public  schools,  $77,036. 

Additiojiul  parikuldn, — Besides  the  public  school  enrolment,  there  was  an  estimated 
attendance  of  200  in  piivate  and  parochial  schools,  and  l>esides  the  46  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  public  schools,  there  was  a  teacher  of  German,  who  probably  had  assistance 
from  others  in  his  work, 
there  were  more  than 


rk,  as  a  j)ap<;r  published  in  the  interests  of  the  schools  states  that 
300  studying  that  laujniage.^  A  course  of  study  for  the  scliools, 
published  iu  the  some  paper,  shows  that  they  are  clashied  ima  \jim\\tii,r^'y  intenuiHliate. 
grammar,  and  high  schools,  tlie  course  for  the  tirst  and  thinl  covering,  iu  each  case,  o 
years ;  that  for  t  he  second,  2 ;  that  for  the  fourt  h,  4 ;  making  12  yeai*s  in  alL  The  promo- 
tions iroiu  the  eighth  grade  to  the  high  school  in  the  summer  of  1877  numbered  27,  one 
other  pupil  x>assing  the  examination  ci*editably,  but  not  entering  the  school.  Succeasfal 
proijecution  of  the  studies  in  the  lower  grades,  with  an  average  of  75  per  cent,  in  three 
principal  studies,  is  said  to  be  the  ordinary  basis  of  promotion,  though  in  some 
instances  they  are  made  on  the  ground  of  lidt^lity  to  study  unaccompanied  by  that 
measure  of  success. — (Omaha  Hign  School  for  April,  1877,  and  subsequent  numbeiBi) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACUERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Nebraska,  at  Peru,  reports  for  the  year  1876-*77  an 
attendan(*.e  of  265  normal  students,  of  whom  209  belonged  to  the  elementary  and 56  to 
the  higher  course.  The  elementary  coui-se  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  common, 
ungrjulcd,  and  lower  grade  schools.    It  comprises,  in  oitditnm  to  a  critical  study  of 
common  branches,  a  course  of  instruction  iu  the  organization  and  management  of  un- 
laded schools,  methods  of  teaching,  the  art  of  rc*ndcriiig  the  elements  of  leamiug 
iiitort'sting  uud  attractive  to  the  young,  and  the  use  of  illustrative  apparatus  for 
primar>'  schools.    The  advanced  course  comimses,  in  addition,  3  ye:irs'  training  m  the 
higher  branches,  including  instruction  in  the  laws  of  mental  development^  with  their 
apidication  to  teaching;  the  science,  philosophv,  and  history  of  education;  school 
laws  in  gi'ueral,  and  th<j  school  system  of  Nebi-oslka  in  i)articular;  also,  school  grada- 
tion, super\'ision,  and  management. — (Catalogue,  ld76-'77.) 

*Iii  the  aiitumu  of  1877  the  instmctiou  in  Goiinau  wom  ulMilinhetl,  the  tax  levy  aathorixed  bv  tbo  city 

coimoil  bciuK  too  tniiall  to  wan-ant  the  ooutinuoiice  of  a  study  that  could  bo  dlapensed  'w)th.    The 

teacher  wslh,  uowvtxifT,  ullowcvd  the  privilece  of  using  a  recitation  room  connected  with  the  Bchools  finr 

hoariaesach  pupi^  as  might  como  to  him  for  pnvat«  toitlou,  wlthoat  interfering  with  tho  regular  cImi 

studJea. 
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TEACHEBS'  TSSTITUTES. 

Both  State  and  couuty  institutes  are  provided  for  in  the  school  law,  the  former  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  saperintendent  of  public  instruction;  the  latter, 
under  that  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  counties  in  which  they  may  be  held. 
At  those  organized  by  the  State  superintendent,  all  county  superintendents  of  the  dis- 
trict for  wiuch  they  are  convened  are  required  to  be  present,  and  the  schools  in  the 
district  are  to  be  closed  that  the  teachers  may  attend  the  institute.  The  superintend- 
ent writes  that  3  of  these  district  institutes  were  held  in  1877,  lasting  from  2  to  G 
weeks  each.  The  only  one  of  them  of  which  we  have  a  record  was  at  Plattsmouth, 
July  ^19.  It  had  an  attendance  of  56,  and  is  said  to  have  been  jiractically  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  the  aim  being  to  prepare  those  present  to  conduct 
county  institutes.    The  other  two  were  held  at  Grand  Island  and  at  Pawnee  Cit^. 

Of  county  institutes  the  superintendent  writes  that  they  were  organized  in  42 
counties  and  carried  on  with  spirit.  He  cites  as  au  example  JBoone,  a  frontier  county 
with  only  18  schools,  where  20  teachers,  with  the  county  superintendent,  were  present 
and  ready  for  business  at  9  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  several  schools  of  this  class  in  the  State  the  only  one  reported  for  1877  is  that 
at  Omaha,  the  course  in  which  extends  through  4  years,  with  a  good  selection  of  £ug- 
lish  studies  and  Latiu  optional.  German  was  also  an  optional  study,  but  was  dropped 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  from  a  necessary  reduction  in  expenses.  The  majority  of 
the  pupils  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  said  to  be  children  of  %>arents  in  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks,  who,  though  respectable  and  generally  comfortable  in  circumstances, 
could  not  in  general  affoni  to  send  their  sons  and  daughtoi's  to  iirivate  institutions 
which  would  afibrd  them  the  same  advantages. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  prepara- 
tory departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  lY,  VI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLSOBS. 

Doatte  CoUegey  at  Crete,  had  an  attendance  in  collegiate  classes  of  19  students,  7  of 
whom  were  pursuing  a  scientific  course.  There  were  7  voung  women  in  the  collegiate 
department.  The  preparatory  department  numbered  about  145  students,  nearly  hxdf 
girb. — (Catalogue  ana  return.) 

Kebrmka  ColkgCj  at  Nebraska  City,  reports  40  pupils  in  preparatory  studies,  but  none 
in  collegiate. — (Return.) 

No  catalogue  or  return  from  the  State  Univeraityf  at  Lincoln,  has  been  received  for 
1877.  l^Yom  a  statement  in  the  Educational  Weekly  of  July  26,  1877,  it  appears  that 
the  Latin  preparatory  school  has  been  organized  into  a  separate  department.  By  this 
means,  and  by  an  increased  thoroughness  in  entrance  examinations,  it  is  intended  to 
make  the  work  more  efficient  and  systematic  and  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  department. 
It  appears,  also,  from  that  and  other  authorities,  that  the  board  of  rej^euts  will  x)rob- 
ably  have  to  tear  down  and  reconstruct  the  university  buildiuK,  which,  although  a 
large  and  imposing  structure,  costing  over  1100,000.  was  so  poor^^  coustnicted  that  it 
has  with  difficulty  been  kept  from  fiming  down.  The  university  is  open  to  both  sexes, 
and  tuition  is  free  to  all. 

CrdghUm  College.  Omaha,  the  buildings  for  which  wore  begun  in  1877,  and  which  is 
to  bo  opened  in  1878,  is  the  fruit  of  a  bequest  of  $100,000  left  by  Mrs.  Edward  Creighton 
to  found  a  college  in  that  city. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  only  school  for  scientific  instruction  in  this  State  is  the  Agricultural  College  of 
the  State  University.  It  otlbrs  2  courses  of  study :  a  4  years'  course,  which  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  the  scientific  in  the  academic  department,  and  a  shorter  one,  which  may 
oe  completed  in  firom  1  to  2  years,  according  to  the  student's  advancement.  Military 
science  and  toctics  are  taught.  The  course  of  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
ticaL — (Catalogue  of  the  university,  1876.) 
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THEOLOGICAL. 


Nebraska  College  DiTinity  School,  Nebraska  City  (Protestant  Episoopal),  reports  5 
students,  >vith  1  resident  and  2  non-resident  professors  and  leotiureiB.  Tliexe  are  4 
years  in  the  fnll  course  of  study,  and  on  examination  is  required,  £or  admission. — 
(Return,  1877.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAP  AKD  DUMB. 


The  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Omaha  has  sineo  its  oxsaniz*- 
tion  in  1869,  given  instruction  to  78  pupils.  Its  enrolment  in  1877  was  66w  of  wnom  90 
were  males  and  25  females.  The  branches  taught  are  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  science  of  common  things,  and  physiology;  the  on^ 
employment  taught  is  printing. — (Return,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

From  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  still  in  its  infancy,  no  report  for 
1877  has  been  received. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

6TATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association  oonTSOAd 
at  Fremont  on  the  27th  of  April,  1877,  and  continued  3  days.  The  attendjuice  was 
good,  the  Stat«  superintendent  and  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  State  being 
present.  a 

The  a4ldres8  of  welcome,  aeli  vered  by  His  Honor  Mayor  W.  A.  Harlow,  was  responded 
to  by  President  Pabncr.  Chuuo4)llor  Faii*field,  of  the  Nebraska  State  Universi^,  then 
delivered  an  able  address  on-  ^^  Learning  and  labor."  Among  the  other  addresses  and 
papers  presented  were  an  essay  entitled  " Proipess,"  by  Miss  M.  Sawyer;  "Condition 
of  education  in  the  State,"  by  J.  M.  McKenzie;  "Report  on  a  course  of  high  school 
study,"  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Jones;  "Somethings  Americans  may  loam  from  Enropean 
schools,"  by  Prof.  W.  E.  Wilson:  "Special  education,"  by  Dr.  Curry,  of  the  Stot«rfor- 
mal  School,  and  "Marking  and  reporting,"  by  Mrs.  H.  G.  Wolcott.  The  Bnt^Jectsaf 
the  x)apers  and  addresses  were  quito  generally  discussed  by  the  association,  pftrtica- 
larly  the  high  school  (luostion,  the  marking  system,  and  the  means  of  improYing 
education  in  the  State. — (The  Omaha  High  lM?hool,  for  April,  1877.) 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONVENTION. 

Superintendent  Thompson  writes  that  such  meetings  were  held  at  Grand  Idand  and 
Plattsmouth,  but  no  account  of  their  proceedings  has  reached  this  Bureau. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  S.  R.  Thompson,  State  tuperintendent  qfpitlUe  inttruelion,  Lincoln. 

BTATK  BOABD  OF  CO]nCIB8IONKlt8.> 

[Term  expires  January,  1879.] 


Members. 


His  Excellency  Silas  Garber,  governor 

Hon.  Brnno  Tzsclmok,  secretary  of  state 

Hon.  S.  C.  McBride,  treasurer 

Hon.  Creorgo  H.  Roberts,  attorney  ceneral 

Hon.  F.  MVDavis,  commissioner  of  pablio  lands 


Post-office. 


Lineoln. 
LiDOohi. 
Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 
Linooln. 


*  For  the  sale,  lease,  and  management  of  school  lands,  and  the  investment  of  school  Ainda. 


NEVADA. 


16? 


NETADA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAET. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  r6-18). 
£oTolled  in  public  Bohools  . 
Average  number  belonging 
Average  daily  attendance  . 
Attending  private  schools . . 
Not  attendmg  any  school.. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  (without  rate  bills) .... 

Public  hi^h  schools 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Volumes  in  public  school  libraries 

Districts  which  voted  a  t-ax 

Districts  reporting  according  to  law . . 

TKACHSRS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools 
Woomen  teaching  in  the  same  . . 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men  . . 

Average  for  women 

Average  paid  both 


INCOlfB  AND  SXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools , 
Whole  exi>endituro  for  them 


1874-75. 


7,538 
5,082 
3,745 
3,286 
700 
2,021 


101 


168 

i,oe2 

4 
68 


192  84 


1188, 117 
161,1599 


1875-^6. 


8,475 
5,521 
4, 142 
3,838 
931 
1,952 


83 

.  3 

154 

1,281 

7 

72 


36 

77 

$112  63 

85  20 

96  55 


$195, 535 
162, 761 


Increase. 


937 
429 
397 
546 
231 


199 
3 
4 


$3  71 


$7,418 
l,4i»2 


Decrease. 


69 

18 
14 


I 


(Report  of  Hon.  Samuel  P.  Eclly,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  the 
two  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GlEXKRAL. 

t 

A  State  9uperintendent  of  public  instruction^  elected  by  the  x>©ople  at  the  general  elec- 
tion in  every  fourth  year^  beginning  in  1866.  has  general  supervision  of  the  public 
schools ;  he  is  to  hold  institutes,  to  visit  schools  in  each  county  annually,  and  to  make 
a  biennial  report  of  the  condition  of  instruction  in  the  State. 

Upon  a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  and  the  surveyor  general,  is  imposed  the  duty  of  devising  plans  for 
the  improvement  and  management  of  the  i)ublic  school  funds  and  for  the  better  organi- 
zation of  the  public  schools,  with  some  supervisory  power  over  matters  connected  with 
the  sohool  system. 

LOCAL. 

In  each  county  a  county  superintendent  of  public  schools  is  chosen  by  the  people  once 
every  two  years,  to  visit  and  sui>ervise  the  schools  of  his  county  and  report  respecting 
them.  He  may  appoint  a  deputy  to  transact  the  business  of  his  office  during  his  own 
absence),  and  must,  in  x)erson  or  by  deputy,  attend  at  his  office  during  the  business 
hours  of  every  Saturday  for  the  transaction  of  official  business. 

With  2  other  persons  appointed  by  himself^  he  forms  a  county  board  of  examinationy  to 
examine  teachers  for  the  public  schools.    This  board  grants  certificates  of  tii^t  ^^^  \a 
perw>iu»  of  good  character  and  apparent  tituees  to  teach  the  st\]L<^<o&  -^tumscvX^^  ^^"^ 
grmBuoAT  and  high  aoboola  and  certmcatos  of  second  grado  to  th.Q«Q  tr^o  ^to^^  ^>^2k& 
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character  and  fitness  to  teach  the  Btndles  ]}rescribo€l  for  primary  schools,  snch  certifi- 
cates to  bo  renewable  withont  reexamination  to  snch  as  teach  continnonsly  and  snc- 
cessl'ully  in  their  county. 

In  eacli  school  district  a  hoard  of  fc/tooZ  Irusteei  is  chosen  by  the  Toters  of  the  district, 
the  number  of  members  being  3  for  an  ordinary  district  and  5  for  one  that  polls  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  votes.  One  member  out  of  the  3  and  2  out  of  the  5  must  be  chosen 
for  a  4  years'  term ;  the  remainder,  for  a  2  years'  term.  In  case  of  failure  to  elect  tms- 
teos,  the  county  superintendent  fills  the  offices  by  appointment.  The  tnutees  have 
the  custiody  of  the  school  property  of  their  district  and  of  all  local  ptiblic  school  inter- 
ests, with  the  duty  of  taking  an  annual  school  census  and  of  makins,  throngh  the 
e4)unty  superintendent,  an  annual  report  of  everything  relating  to  tneir  achoola.-- 
(School  law  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS. 

llio  reports  of  the  State  superintendent  in  Nevada  are  only  required  to  be  jnewnted 
U)  the  governor  every  alternate  year,  in  the  month  preceding  a  regular  seaeion  of  tfas 
legislature.  As  the  next  regular  session  begins  January,  1379,  Mr.  Kelly's  report  te 
tlio  two  previous  school  years  will  not  be  due  till  December,  1678.  Tne  atatislical 
summury  preceding  embodies,  therefore,  all  the  information  to  be  had  respecting  the 
progress  and  conmtion  of  the  schools  until  the  appearance  of  the  rexK>rt  for  1878. 
Meauwhile,  however,  some  special  features  of  the  school  system  of  the  State  may  be 
gleaned  irom  the  school  law  of  1877,  which  differs  little  from  that  of  1873. 

1.  Books  and  studies  are  more  generally  prescribed  than  is  common  in  the  older 
States.  The  tcs^  books  in  all  the  principal  studies  pursued  in  the  public  schools  are 
selected  by  the  State  board,  and  no  school  district  may  receive  its  pro  rata  share  of 
pulilic  scliool  moneys  unless  the  text  books  apjiointed  are  adopted  and  used  in  all  i]a 
Kcli(K)l8.  The  studies,  too,  are  to  a  larger  extent  than  usual  prescribed,  those  for  idl 
]iublic  schools  being  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  natural 

Ehilosopliy  and  |j;eography.  For  schools  above  the  primarv  grades,  English  grammar, 
i story  of  the  United  States,  physiology,  hygiene,  and  i^liemistry  aro  added:  while 
st  ill  beyond  these,  in  such  sehoois  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  direct,  come  algebra^ 
gcK)inetiy,  drawing,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  the  elementa  of 
book-keeping,  or  a  selection  from  these.  Text  books,  however,  are  not  to  be  changed 
ofreuer  than  once  in  4  years. 

2.  Teachers  aro  encouraged  to  bo  i>ermanent,  through  the  ^rmission  g^ven  county 
boards  of  examiners  to  renew  without  reexamination  the  certificates  of  such  as  teach 
HiiccessfuUy  and  continuously  in  the  county. 

3.  Tliere  are  explicit  guards  against  that  diversion  of  school  moneys  from  their  x>roper 
purposes  which  has  sometimes  caused  much  trouble  in  the  older  States.  The  law  not 
only  forbids  the  use  for  any  other  object  of  any  x>ortion  of  the  public  school  funds,  of 
moueys  raised  by  State  tax  for  the  public  schools,  or  of  moneys  appropriated  to  them, 
but  it  also  expressly  limits  to  the  payment  of  qualified  teachers  the  school  moneys 
distributed  to  the  various  counties  from  the  State  school  funds,  and  declares  that  no 

Eortion  of  them  shall  either  directljr  or  indirectly  be  paid  for  the  erection  of  school- 
ouses,  the  use  of  school  rooms,  ftuniituro,  or  other  contingent  expenses  of  the  schools. 

4.  With  an  explicitness  not  common,  it  is  required  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  shall 
be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  service  to  be  renderetl,  and  that  in  no  district 
shall  there  be  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  salary  as  against  women  who  arc  teachers. 

5.  Kate  bills — now  generally  disallowed  in  older  States — are  still  permitted  in  Nevada 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  beyond  six  months  a  school  which  has  been  maintained 
as  a  free  school  for  that  time;  the  rates  aro  to  be  collected,  however,  only  from  such 
parents  as  desire  to  send  their  children  after  that  legal  time,  and  to  be  remitted,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  board,  to  such  as  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

INSTITUTES. 

Provision  is  ma<le  in  the  school  law  for  the  holding  of  one  or  more  teachers'  insti- 
tutes amiually  in  each  county,  under  the  directi(jn  of  the  crounty  superintendent,  and 
for  an  annual  State  institute,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent,  in 
order  to  hold  the  former,  the  consent  of  the  county  comuiissiouers  must  be  obtained; 
to  hold  the  latter,  that  of  the  State  l>oanl  of  education. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  hi^h  schools  reported  by  the  ?^tat<5  «^\v^T\nteudent  in  1876  at  Elko,  Virginia 
Cityy  and  Gold  Hill,  tho  only  one  respectm^^  vr\v\i*\v  VQiQirm8A.\ow  fet  \^TT  has  been 
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received  is  that  at  Elko,  where  the  preparatory  department  of  the  State  nniversity 
BJSdrdB  hlffh  school  training  to  such  yonth  of  the  town  and  of  the  State  as  are  prepared 
for  it,  and  serves  as  a  nncleos  and  foundation  for  a  nniversity  in  the  fiitnre. 

SUPERIOR  mSTRUCTIOK. 

STATE  U^OYERSnT. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  above,  the  nniversity  provided  for  by  law,  and  estab- 
lished in  its  pTe|>aratory  department,  still  awaits  the  faller  development  which  in  a 
State  with  a  vast  territory  and  a  sparse,  unsettled  population  must  come  by  slow 
degrees. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAINING  OF  DEAF-MT7TES  AND  BLIND. 

From  the  fact  that  a  very  small  number  of  these  classes  belong  to  the  population  of 
the  State,  no  institution  for  them  has  thus  far  been  deemed  necessary,  and  the  few 
cases  reported  receive  instruction,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  supierintcndent,  in 
the  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  BUnd,  at  Berkeley. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Samuvl  P.  Kellt,  Btate  tuperintendeiU  qf  ptMSc  imtnteHon,  Carson  City, 

[Term,  January,  1877,  to  Jannaxy,  1881.  J 
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OFPICEES  OF  THE  STATE   SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 

For  tho  State  there  is  a  tvperitUendent  of  public  instruelionj  appointed  by  the  governor 
eveiy  second  year.  He  has  general  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  school  system,  and  is 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  tho  legislature. 

LOCAX. 

For  townships  there  are  electiye  school  committees,  respecting  the  number,  title,  terms, 
and  powers  of  which  a  large  discretion  is  allowed.  The  ordinary  term  coutem^)lated 
by  the  general  law  is  one  year ;  the  ordinary  iK>wers  and  duties,  to  exandne  and  hcunsc 
teachers,  to  dismiss  them  for  proven  cause,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  them,  detennine  the  t«xt  books  to  be  used^  and  present  to  the  town 
and  to  the  State  superintendent  an  annual  report.  Towns  may,  however,  by  a  by-law 
provide  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  schools,  to  hold  office  for  such  term,  be 
vested  with  such  powers,  and  charged  with  such  duties  of  the  committee  aa  may  be 
determined  in  the  law. 

For  districts  there  are  annually  elected  a  moderator,  to  preside  at  the  district  meet- 
ings; a  dcrk,  to  keep'  record  of  these;  and  a  prudential  committee,  of  one  to  three  per- 
sons, to  engage  teachers,  provide  them  with  board,  and  look  after  the  furnishing, 
heating,  and  general  comfort  of  the  school-house. — (Digest  of  the  school  laws,  18<^, 
with  subsequent  amendments.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  of  State  Superint-endent  Downs  in  the  statistical  summary  ^ven  show 

an  increase  of  1,336  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  and  a  decrease  of  266  m  children 

between  5  and  15  attending  no  school,  an  increase  of  64  in  the  number  of  public  schools, 

of  3d  in  the  male  teachers,  and  of  59  JYi  those  that  have  been  trained  in  normal  schools. 

Thus  far  all  looks  well ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  average  attendance  sinallor 

1)y  936,  notwithstanding  the  increased  enrolment,  the  number  of  graded  schools 

reported  less  by  34,  the  nuni])er  of  school-houses  6  less,  and  the  number  with  globes 

or  outline  maps  157  less,  while  against  the  increase  of  'SS  men  teaching  appeal's  a  lo8s 

of  152  women,  with  a  loss,  too,  of  ^.56  in  the  average  pay  of  men  and  $1.(^1  in  that  of 

women.    This  reduction  in  salaiics,  like  the  decrease  of  $42,031  in  the  receipts  for 

schcwls  and  $56,455  in  the  estimsited  value  of  school  proi)ert.y,  is  common  in  the  records 

of  the  year  throughout  the  States,  and  is  i^robably  only  the  result  of  the  continued 

hard  times.    But,  even  if  it  be  ifoui  that  alone  (and  much  more  if  proceeding  from  a 

'^Ulingness  to  make  hard  times  an  occasion  for  hard  bargains),  the  tendency  is  to  drive 

the  better  teachers  out  of  a  pn>fession  yielding  skilled  labor  steadily  diminishing 

*^tums.    The  result  will  be  watched  with  anxiety,  for,  if  the  better  teachers  should  be 

turned  awa^  or  broken  in  spiiit  by  this  falling  off  in  pay,  deterioration  in  the  char- 

*ct«r  of  the  instruction  in  tne  schools  must  quickly  follow. 

BUS^RANCES  TO  PROGRESS. 

.,  Superintendent  Downs  thinks  that  the  schools  of  the  State  were  prosperous,  upon 
H^<i  whole,  during  1876-77.    Town  and  city  superintendents  generally  indicated  this 
*^  t^lieir  reiM>rte ;  still,  all  experienced  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  perfection  they 
•^''^ht  to  reach.    Among  these  difficulties  three  were  particularly  prominent :  (1)  Too 
^^Hy  small  schools,  (2)  too  many  text  books,  (3)  irre;jular  attendance. 
,  ^«  As  respects  the  first,  it  is  aidmitted  that  a  small  school  offers  the  advantage  of 
^^"^iiging  the  teacher  nearer  to  each  pujul  and  thus  enables  him  to  adapt  his  instruo- 
^Y^H.  to  individual  peculiarities  and  needs.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lacks  the  stim- 
jrV^  of  the  excitement  and  emulation  which  accompany  numbers,  and  from  this  cause 
"^.likely  to  be  dull.    Then,  too,  a  school  of  six  or  a  <lozen  scholars  costs  as  much  as  one 
^Jt;li  twenty  or  thirty  need  cost,  unless  an  unusually  cheap  teacher  is  obtained,  in 
TjPich  case  the  poverty  of  the  instruction  is  commonly  proportionate  to  the  diminution 
^  Expense.    Tet,  of  the  2,562  public  schools  rei)orted,  1.094  had,  on  an  average,  but  a 
?J**en  or  fewer  scholars.    So  many,  therefore,  were  too  likely  to  be  i)oor  schools.    The 
^^edy  suggested  for  this  evil  is  either  a  consolidation  of  the  small  school  districts  or 
r^  arrangement  for  successive  schools  in  several  contiguous  districts.    The  former  is 
T^cl  to  be  the  better  plan,  as  securing  ampler  funds,  a  larger  and  more  stimulating 
*?^ool,  and  probably  much  better  teaching.    But,  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  the  latter 
^Qis  at  least  the  advantage  of  bringing  together  more  scholars  and  for  a  longer  time, 
**tliough  probably  under  oift'erent  and  com^)aratively  poor  teachers. 
g  ^*  As  respects  multiplicity  of  text  books,  it  is  said  that  this  forms  a'bcaiitsr  \a  ^"aLVti^- 
^c^tion  where  the  books  are  not  tmifonn,  two,  three,  or  foni  cloaaea  \^\\ia  \\i>3k&TSi'ai^^ 
*^eeaBai7>  wlieiv,  with  nnifonnity  of  books,  there  need  be  only  ot«  \  ^ruWft  i»oiaflX«A 
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moving  with  (lifferent  text  books  into  a  new  neighborhood  introduce  a  like  confiiBion 
there  or  are  put  to  additional  expense  for  change  of  books.  The  remedy  proposed  foi 
this  is  a  law  acquiring  uniformity  of  text  books  throughout  the  State,  so  that  families 
furnished  for  one  school  or  school  district  would  be  furnished  for  any  other  in  the 
Commonwealth.  And  then^  if  the  series  adopted  should  be  made  unchangeable  for  five 
years  from  the  date  of  introduction^  much  exi>ense  arising  from  now  frequent  changes 
might  be  avoided. 

3.  As  respects  irregular  attendance,  the  retiuiis  for  1877  show  that  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  scholars  were  absent,  on  an  average,  every  day  in  the  year.  Mr.  Downs 
proposes  two  means  of  lessening  this  si^rious  evil,  which  hinders  progress  not  in  the 
absentees  alone,  but  ot^u  also  in  all  the  schooL  Where  it  arises  ixom  the  laxity  of 
parents  in  allowing  children  to  be  absent  for  trivial  reasons,  he  would  have  teacherB 
and  school  officers  refuse  to  excuse  an  absence  unless  in  every  case  a  written  and  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  it  is  presented  from  the  i»arent  or  jgruardian.  Where  it  arises  from 
wilful  truancy,  he  would  have  truant  oflioera  inquire  into  the  circumstances  whenever 
children  are  found  out  of  schooL — (Report  for  1876-^7.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEBd. 

Manchester  has  a  school  romniittee  comiH)s(Ml  of  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the 
common  council,  and  2  menil>er8  from  eacli  ward,  chosen  aitparently  for  two  yean 
each,  and  one-half  liable  to  change  each  year;  Nashua,  a  committee  of  13  memlien, 
iuelnding  the  city  superintendent,  4  to  be  chosen  annually,  for  terms  of  3  yean  each; 
Portsmouth,  a  board  of  instniction,  of  12  meml>ers  (one-third  changed  every  year), 
divided  into  committees  for  each  grade  of  m'hools.  Concord,  Manchester,  and  Xashiu 
have  city  sui)erintendenti),  and  Manchester  has  a  truant  officer  also,  employed  by  the 
city  for  5  days  each  week  during  the  sessions  of  the  schools. 

STATISTICS. . 
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ADDITIONAL  PAKTICULARS. 

In  Manchester  the  day  schools  are  classed  as  high,  inlemietliate,  grammar,  middle, 
primary,  and  suburban.  There  is  also  a  training  school  with  two  departments,  and^ 
evening  schools  have  been  maintained  with  a  total  attendance  of  178  pupils,  who  are 
sai<l  to  nave  been  earnestly  at  work  and  to  have?  prollted  much  by  it.  Partly  thfongh 
better  grailiu^,  a  very  decided  improvement  is  reported  in  the  work  of  all  the  giadee; 
this  is  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  examination  papers  of  the  last  term  with  th«fle 
in  the  1>ound  vohmies,  which  secured  high  compliments  at  the  Centennial  Exhibitioo. 
The  high  school,  which  ofiers  3  courses  of  study  (a  business  course  of  2  years,  an  Eag 
lisli  and  French  cfmrse  of  4,  and  a  classical  course  of  4),  had  in  1877  an  attendance  of 
25(»  pupils,  of  whom  149  were  girls. — (Keport  for  1877.) 

At  Xashua  the  gradation  of  schools  is  thi*ough  primary,  middle,  and  grammar  divi- 
sious  to  the  high  school.  There  are  also  suburban  selumls,  apparently  ungraded.  A 
revised  course  of  study  for  the  graded  schools  directs  that  the  elements  of  writing, 
drawing,  and  city  t^>pography  bo  tauuflit  from  the  lirst  entrance  into  the  school  room; 
that  penifianship,  the  geography  and  history  of  the  Statti  and  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  practical  rules  of  aritlunetic  be  carefully  attended  to  during  the  grammar 
course ;  that  single  entry  b(X)k-keepinc  be  studied  in  the  last  year  of  the  grainmar 
school ;  and  that  the  natural  sciences,  English  literature,  and  the  standard  authon  of 
our  own  language  shall  form  an  important  part  of  the  studies  of  the  high  schooL  ThU 
lai^,  established  on  its  present  basis  in  1868,  has  graduated  8  classes,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  110  alumni.  In  sustaiuiug  it,  the  x)eople  are  agnH.'d  that  its  leading  </bje^i3 
not  to  fit  yoimg  ilien  for  college,  but  to  quahfy  the  young  of  both  sexes  for  the  varied 
duties  of  maturer  years.*    It  had  144  pupils  on  the  roll  in  1877. — (Report  for  1877.) 


clearly  understood  that  amnio  attention  'will  \m>  givtrn  to  thoao  who  desiro  to  preiMiro  fbr  ooll«n.    The 
classical  coaraet  which  inc1ad(>8  LaUu,  Grciik,  and  Y\'^ivc\i,  ^\\i  <^onXm\l«  to  be  under  the  i»«rge  of 
expeiienoed  fnstmctors,  able  to  qualify  stademts  fox  «ny  coMotfi^  Vn.'&q^'^^wngi. 
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In  Portsmouth  the  scbools  arc  classed  as  bi^h,  ungraded,  grammar,  intermediate,  and 
primary.  The  lost  three  consist  of  two  divisions  each,  and  each  division  has  tw# 
cLaases,  so  that,  vrith  a  year  for  each  class^  there  are  twelve  years'  work  below  the 
liigh  achool.  The  master  of  the  highest  division  actB  as  sui>ervi8or  of  the  lower  ones 
in  each  ward,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  in  methods  of  iustraction,  text  books,  and 
the  observance  of  all  rules.  An  evening  school,  conducted  by  volunteer  instructore, 
is  said  to  have  done  cood  service.  The  uugradea  schools  appear  to  be  three  suburban 
ones,  but  they  must  be  of  liigher  class  than  would  be  indicated  by  either  term,  for  the 
committee  says  that  they  furnish  some  of  the  best  scholars  for  the  high  school.  This 
school  is  said  to  be  accomplishing  its  objects  x>erhaps  better  than  at  any  previous  time, 
giving  a  place  to  the  classics  and  to  modem  languages,  while  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  solid  English  education.  It  had  in  it  during  the  year  178  pupils  with  an  average 
attendance  of  134.— (Report  for  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL,    PLYMOUTH. 

The  great  aim  of  this  school,  its  catalogue  states,  is  to  train  teachers  for  their  pro- 
fession, and  through  them  to  eliect  improvements  in  the  common  schools.  It  includes 
three  departments,  a  model,  a  preparatory,  and  a  distinctively  normal  school ;  the  first 
containing  the  scholars  of  the  iQstrict ;  the  second,  the  advanced  scholars  from  the 
model  school  and  candidates  for  the  normal  school  not  yet  qualified  to  enter ;  the  third, 
the  real  teachers'  training  school,  with  t  courses,  one  of  a  year  and  the  other  of  2  years. 
The  district  pays  the  salaries  of  2  tcacliers  in  the  model  school ;  tuition  fees  charged 
in  the  preparatory  department  make  it  self  supporting ;  while  in  the  normal  school 
instruction  is  free.  The  i)upil8  in  the  model  school  in  1876-77  numbered  134 ;  'in  the 
preparatory',  47 ;  in  the  nonnal  ])roper,  95,  of  whom  43  were  graduated. 

Tne  school  changed  its  principal  in  1876,  Rev.  H.  O.  Ladd,  who  had  served  since 
1873,  retiring  at  the  close  of  the  summer  t«nn,  and  Professor  Ambrose  P.  Kelsey,  for- 
merly principal  of  a  State  normal  school  in  Maine  and  subsequently  professor  in  the 
Albany  State  Normal  School,  New  York,  coming  in  during  the  fall  term  to  supply  his 
place. — (Report'  of  the  trustees  for  1876-77  and  of  u'  visiting  committee  of  the  legis- 
lature in  the  State  report. ) 

TKACHEBS'    INSTITUTES. 

A  law  of  1868  authorizing  tlic  holding  of  an  annual  institute  in  each  county  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  was  repealed  in  1674 ;  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  reenacted. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

A  tsMe  in  Superintendent  Downs's  reiM>rt  gives  the  statistics  of  33  schools  of  this 
class,  those  of  8,  however,  being  for  1876.  The  number  of  instructors  reported  is  90  j 
of  scholars,  2,760,  of  whom  1,197  were  boys  and  1,563  g^ls.  All  but  47  were  resident 
in  the  State.  Only  1,556  ai-o  put  down  as  ^'i)ursuing  mgher  branches,"  925  as  study- 
ing ancient  languages  and  :^)i)  modem  languages.  Eleven  of  the  schools  report  libra- 
ries of  25  to  1,600  vohunes,  the  whole  number  being  4,893.  The  average  length  of  the 
school  year  was  34  weeks;, -the  valuation  of  school  property,  6  high  schools  not  report.- 
ing,  $525,000.  In  the  general  dearth  of  distinct  iui'oi'matiou  respecting  high  schools 
in  the  State  reports,  it  is  gratifying  to  get* so  full  a  statement  as  this.— (Report  for 
187&-77.) 

PRIVATE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Another  table  in  the  State  report  gives  a  list  of  52  of  these  schools,  with  their  sta- 
tistics, those  of  16  being  for  1876.  Two  of  the  52  are  business  colleges.  Separating 
the  statistics  of  these  (6  teachers  and  268  pupils),  we  have  a  total  left  of  168  teacherb 
and  3,870  pupils,  of  whom  2,960  were  resicfent  in  New  Hampshire,  2,456  ^*  pursuing 
hii^her  branches,''  1,053  studying  ancient  and  605  modem  languages.  In  26  of  thedc>> 
fichools  there  were  libraries  of  100  to  4,000  volumes,  the  aggregate  number  being 
21,905.  The  valuation  of  buildings,  apparatus,  and  grounds  of  the  whole  52  (11  not 
ro]>orting  and  1  of  the  others  reporting  apparatus  only)  was  $675,000. —  (Report  for 
1876-77.) 

For  further  statistics  of  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table*}  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the 
appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

This  college  had  an  attendance  in  1877  of  315  students  in  ItA  coV\ft^^\>fii  ^«^^i\;iast)^»<t 
of  whom  60  were  pnnnuBg a  acieutiAo  and  246  a  classical  oovorae.    moVv^diix^ >^^  ^^iftffit 
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depanments,  namely^  agricultural,  ougineoriDg,  and  medical,  there  was  a  total  of  4!^ 
students  attending. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class,  without  examination,  from  snoli  flttisff 
schools  as  have  a  re^lar  and  thorough  course  of  preparation  for  college  of  at  leasts 
years,  on  the  cortincate  of  their  resiMctive  principals  that  thov  hare  completed  the 
course  of  the  senior  year  and  have  regularly  graduated;  also,  tnat  in  addi&on  to  the 
proper  moral  qualifications  they  have  mastered  the  entire  requisites  for  admission,  or 
their  equivalents,  as  set  forth  in  the  catalosnie.  The  first  3  months  after  admiaaion  are 
prohationary,  and  such  students  as  are  during  that  time  found  unfit  to  go  on  with  the 
classes  are  arop]>ed.— (Return  and  catalogue.) 

collx:ges  for  women. 

For  full  statistics  of  such  schools  reporting  in  1877,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix 
following,  and  a  summary  of  it  iu  tlic  Report  of  the  Commiissioncr  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scientific  instruction  continues  to  be  provided  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  the  State,  in  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering,  uud  in  the  Chandler  Scien- 
tific  Department,  all  being  departments  of  Dartmouth  College. 

The  Affricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  organized  in  18G6,  contemnlatee  a  new  cnr^ 
ricuhnn,  which  is  to  include  most  of  the  English  portion  of  a  regular  college  conrse, 
with  such  additional  studies  as  will  mcnet  the  necessities  of  the  intelligent  farmer.  It 
is  to  occupy  3  years  of  3d  weeks  each,  and  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agricult- 
ural science.  Number  of  students,  10. — (College  catalogue,  1877-78,  return,  and  report 
of  president  in  State  report. ) 

The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  aims  to  provide  an  exclusively  professional 
training  for  young  men  of  ability  who  may  desire  instruction  of  an  advanced  charac- 
ter. The  course  covers  two  years  and  is  cfwentially  a  graduate  course.  The  nnm1>n 
of  students  in  1877  was  4. — (Catalogue  and  return!) 

In  the  Chandler  Sdeniifus  Department  the  course  of  instruction  covers  4  years  and  leads 
to  the  degree  of  s.  B.  Candidates  for  a^lniission  to  it  must  be  prepared  for  a  complete 
examination  iu  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  English  gnimmar,  arithmetic,  ph^cal 
and  political  geography,  physiology,  American  history^  Oluey^s  School  Algeora,  or  an 
equivalent,  and  ])lane  geometry.  Numl>er  of  students,  60  in  the  fall  term  of  1877,  of 
whom  12  were  in  the  iirst  class,  23  in  the  second,  19  in  the  third,  and  15  in  the  fourth. — 
(Catalogue  and  return.) 

MEDICAX. 

The  New  Hampshire  Medical  Institution,  a  department  of  Dartmouth  College,  had  an 
attendance  in  1877  of  96  students,  of  whom  20  had  already  received  a  degree  in  letters 
or  science.  The  course  for  graduation  is  the  usu.'il  one  of  3  years'  medical  study  under 
the  direction  of  some  regular  practitioner,  inolu<ling  two  courses  of  lectures.  An  ex- 
amination for  admission  is  required  of  all  who  are  not  graduates  of  somo  reputable 
college,  academy,  or  high  school. — (Catalogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION.      • 

TRAINING  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  TIIE  BLIND. 

New  Hampshire^  like  some  other  Commonwealths^  avails  herself  of  the  advantages 
provided  for  instruction  of  these  imfoi-tunatcs  in  neighboring  States. 

REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

In  the  State  Reform  School,  Manchester,  which  has  departments  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  there  were  in  May,  1877,  112  inmates  receiWng  instniction  in  the  elements  of  a 
common  school  training  and  in  the  practice  of  such  industries  as  might  prepare  them 
for  useful  labor  and  eventual  self  support. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  opened  at 
Dover,  Octoljcr  11,  1877,  and  continued  two  days. 


Brown,  ^  .  . 

Hon.  J.  W.  PattOTBon^oi  Hanover,  roviowin\»  IUm  Analoi^'  ot  %c^koola  up  to  the  present 
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time,  componng  tho  Q«rman  and  American  systems,  and  claiming  that  the  flnrand  cure 
for  labor  troubles  and  the  chief  seoority  of  reimblican  institutions  must  be  fonnd  in  a 
good  Gommou  school  training  for  oar  youth ;  '*  How  to  teach  spelling,''  by  M.  C.  Hyde, 
of  the  Franklin  High  School,  Salmon  Falls ;  ^^  The  study  of  government  in  our  schools," 
by  H.  H.  Hart,  of  the  Dover  High  School ;  ^^  Teaching  as  a  profession."  by  E.  W.  West- 
^te,  of  Lebanon  High  School;  '^  A  phonetic  or  universal  alphabet,"  by  L.  A.  Butter- 
tield,  of  Boston,  in  the  paper  iiresenting  which  was  given  an  interesting  explanation 
of  the  Boll  system  of  visible  si)cech ;  ^^  Object  exercises  in  elementoiT  instruction," 
by  Miss  Eliza  H.  Merrill,  of  lYanklin  Falls ;  ^'  The  teacher  a  student,"  by  Principal  A. 
C.  Perkins,  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy;  and  **Tho  science  of  education,"  by  Prof.  A. 

8.  Hardy,  of  Dartmouth,  in  which  was  advocated  thorough  education  in  all  branches, 
morals  and  government  includeil,  rather  than  special  instruction  in  a  few,  which  mav 
result  in  narrowness  and  fanaticism.  This  last — an  admirable  pajier — is  given  in  full 
iu  the  State  report,  and  will  well  rox)ay  perusal.  Of  four  others  there  is  also  either  a 
fiill  report  or  an  abstract. 

On  the  second  day,  Priucipal  Kelsey,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  gave  a  review  of 
its  history',  plans,  and  work,  and  at  tJie  evening  session  State  Superintendent  Charles 
A.  Downs  spoke  on  '^  The  educational  outlook  in  New  Hamx>shire,"  iu  which  he  said 
that  school-houses,  methods  of  instruction,  course  of  study,  text  books,  teachers,  arc 
far  in  advance  of  what  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  he  seemed  to  think 
that,  from  the  conilicthi^:  claims  of  various  theories  as  to  principles  and  methods  of 
instTuction,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  future  educational  condition  may  be. — 
(State  report  and  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  October  25,  1877.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

EX-PKESIDEXT  ASA  DODGE  B31ITH,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  died  AugUHt  16,  1877,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  was  bom  at  Amherst,  in 
the  same  State,  September  21,  1804.  Consecrating  himself  early  to  the  ministry,  he 
began  his  preparatioiL  at  17,  aud  entered  Dartmouth  CoUece  in  1826.  He  took  hi^h 
rank  there,  aHiko  for  scholarsliip  and  character,  and  was  gniduatcd  with  distinction  in 
1830.  Appointed  principal  of  th<^  Limerick  Aciidcmy,  Maine,  soon  after  taking  his  degi'ee, 
he  taught  with  great  success  for  a  year,  aud  then  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Aju(K>ver,  Mass.  Completing  there  his  studies  for  the  ministry',  in  1834  he  accepted  n 
call  to  the  Fourteenth  Street  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  con- 
tinued his  connection  with  it  during  an  cniiueutly  useful  pastorate  of  nearly  thirty 
years.  While  in  this  church  he  lectured  for  some  time  at  the  Union  Theological  Senl- 
inar>',  and  published,  anion^x  other  things,  a  volume  of  Letters  to  a  Yomig  Student, 
1832;  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Louisa  Adams  Leavitt,  1843;  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Rev.  Charles  Hall,  i>.  d.,  1854.  besides  many  articles  in  the  American  Theo- 
logical Review,  Biblical  Repository-,  and  New-England  Journal  of  Education.  Th*- 
literary  ability  shown  iu  these  works,  as  well  as  in  Ins  lectures  and  pulpit  discourses, 
together  >^th  his  high  character  as  a  successful  mover  of  the  miu<ls  of  men,  induced 
tlio  trustees  of  Williams  College  to  make  him  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  1849,*  and  led  Dart- 
mouth College  to  recall  him  as  president  on  the  retirement  of  President  Lord  in  1863. 
He  entered  on  this  honorable  oMce  iu  tlie  fulness  of  a  vigorous  and  ripened  manhood, 
aud  did  noble  work  in  it  for  thirteen  years,  adding  largely  to  the  departments  of  the 
college,  increasing  its  endowment,  gathering  round  it  hosts  of  friends,  and  exertinic 
the  healthiest  and  happiest  influence  upon  students  and  faculty.  Devoting  himse& 
nuromittingly  to  his  labors,  his  health  at  lengt<h  gave  way  beneath  the  strain,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  1870  he  otfered  the  trustees  his  resignation.  They  at  first  declined 
to  receive  it;,  hoping  that  temporary  rest  might  recruit  his  strength;  but  the  steady 
progress  of  disease  at  last  compelled  acquiescenco  in  his  wishes,  and,  lingering  only 
long  enou|2;h  to  see  his  successor  installed,  he  passed  peacefully  away  as  tne  summer 
was  drawing  toward  its  close,  leaving  behind  him  the  enviable  reputation  of  bavin '^ 
been  one  of  the  best  of  the  New  England  college  presidents. — (Funeral  discourse  by 
Prof.  D.  J.  Noyes,  and  notices  in  Aluboue's  Dictionary,  New  York  Tribune  of  AugiLs't 
17,  1877,  The  Dartmouth,  aud  New-England  Journal  of  Education  of  August  23,  1877.) 

AiPIIEUS  BKXXINO  CROSBY,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Crosby,  professor  of  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  died  at  Hanover,  August 

9,  1877.  Dr.  Crosby  was  boni  at  Gilmanton,  February  2'2,  1832.  His  father,  the  late 
Dixi  Crosby,  M.  d.,*ix.  d.,  was  for  many  years  a  distin^uislied  professor  in  the  medical 
department  of  Dartmouth  College,  while  his  grandlather.  Dr.  Asa  Crosby,  was  a 
celebrated  physician  of  Sandwich,  N.  H.  In  literary  ability  and  in  the  profession  of 
medicine,  the  Crosby  family  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  countr>'. 
Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby,  the  noted  Greek  scholar  and  professor  at  Dartmouth,  tlva  Vsv\»f 
Prof.  Thomas  B.  Crosoy,  of  the  same  college,  the  late  Dr.  Joaia\iCTo^\):5,ol'SVasiQ\va*X«, 


>  The  Univeraity  of  the  City  of  Now  York  followed  this  with  the  dosT«*  of  \A«  a>.  Vii\^^. 
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and  Judge  Nathan  Crosby  of  Lowell,  were  nncles  of  the  sablect  of  this  sketch.  Tho 
deceased  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1853,  studied  medicine  with  his  Dather  and 
in  Now  York,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
College  in  1856,  and  then  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Hanover,  doing  also  much 
Hcrvice  by  lecturing  at  teachers'  institutes  on  physiology  and  hygiene.  Ou  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  service  as  surgeon,  ana  attained  the  nuik  of 
brigade  sun;eon  and  medical  director.  He  resigned  in  1862,  in  the  fall  of  which  year 
he  was  made  associate  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  and  in 
1871  was  constituted  professor,  as  tho  successor  of  his  illustrious  father.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  been  appointed  profcflaor  of  surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  and  also  chosen  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan; subsequently  he  was  given  the  same  cimir  at  the  Lon^  Island  Hospital  College, 
and  also  mslde  x>rofessor  of  anatomy  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  CoUeeo  m  New  York 
City.  At  38  years  of  age  he  thus  eigoved  the  rare  distinction  of  fiUing  at  one  time 
important  chairs  in  five  leading  medical  institutions. 

Dr.  Crosby  was  a  very  skilful  physician  and  a  faithful  instructor.  Of  fine  presence, 
genial  and  courteous  manners,  an  active  member  of  the  church,  an  accepted  mason, 
with  a  character  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  purest  knightly  honor,  his  name  will  be 
transmitted  as  one  of  the  noblest  in  tho  profession  of  medicine  in  America.  The  de- 
ceased was  married  to  Miss  Mildred  Grassell  Smith,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  26.  186S, 
and  several  children  were  bom  to  them. —  (Independent  Statesman,  Concora,  August 
16,  1877,  and  Recollections  by  Professor  Sanborn  in  The  Dartmouth  of  October  4, 1877.) 

HON.  JOXIX  CONANT. 

This  generous  benefactor  of  the  educational  institutions  of  New  Hampshire,  bom  at 
Stow,  Mass.,  in  1790,  died  April  7^  1877,  at  his  home  in  Jaffircy,  N.  H.  With  scant^v 
advantages  for  early  litorar>'  training,  by  persevering  study,  lie  mastered  the  main 
elements  of  the  best  school  courses,  b^mc  a  writer  for  the  public  Journals^  a  lecturer 
(m  temperance  and  agriculture,  and  a  representative  of  his  u>wn  in,  the  State  legisla- 
ture fi-om  1834  to  1836.  Accumulating  wealth  b^  industry  and  economy,  he  dispensed 
it  liberally  for  the  furtherance  of  education,  giving  f^l2.000  to  the  academv  i^  Neir 
London,  Merrimac  County,  $7,000  to  the  public  schools  of  Joffrey,  and  about  97(h000  to 
1  he  State  Agricultural  College  at  Hanover,  besides  many  noble  donations  for  reugioiu 
and  benevolent  objects  in  the  State. — (The  Dartmouth,  April  19,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  Charlks  A.  Downs,  State  wperintendent  of  publie  inttntetion,  Concord. 

[TexiB,  1876-1878.] 
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NEW  JEBSET. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABT. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Toath  of  school  age  (5-18) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  attendance  in  such  schools  . 

Attending  private  schools 

Attending  no  school 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts 

Sehool  buildings 

School  departments 

Sittings  in  public  schools 

Unsectarian  private  schools 

Schools  under  some  church  influence. 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Estimated  value  of    public   school 
property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools  . . . 

Teachers  licensed  in  the  year 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  upon  them 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Permanent  available  fund 


1875-76. 


314,826 

196,252 

103, 520 

41,964 

73,733 


1,368 

1,532 

3,046 

179, 711 

235 

103 

192 

^,  449, 516 


1876-77. 


318, 378 

198,709 

107,961 

42,208 

72,389 


1,307 

1,546 

3,081 

182, 312 

198 

88 

184 

^,  518, 504 


978 

2,306 

2,122 

^  42 

37  39 


|2, 154, 416 
2, 154, 416 


$1, 618, 633 


954 

2,356 

2,012 

$63  78 

37  04 


$2,079,907 
1,929,902 


|1, 650, 350 


Increase. 


3,552 

2,457 

4,441 

244 


14 

35 

2,601 


^,988 


50 


Decrease. 


1,344 


37 
15 

8 


24 


110 

»2  64 

35 


$74,509 
224,514 


$31, 717 


(Beports  of  State  Superintendent  Ellis  A.  Apgar  for  the  two  yeais  indicated,  with 
returns  from  the  same  for  income,  expenditure,  and  school  fund.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  education,  composed  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  school  fund,^  and  the 
trustees  and  treasurer  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  by  law  ^'  the  general  supervision 
and  control  of  public  instruction,''  with  the  duty  of  considering  the  necessities  of  the 
X)ublic  schools  and  of  recommending  to  the  legislature  such  additions  and  amendments 
to  the  laws  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  perfect  the  school  system. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  chosen  every  third  year  by  this  board 
and  serves  as  its  secretary  and  executive  school  officer,  reporting  to  it  in  December  of 
each  year. 

A  State  board  of  examiners,  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent  and  the  principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  the  duty  of  examining  teachers  who  desire  certificates 
valid  throughout  the  State  and  of  licensing  such  as  it  may  approve. 

(The  tniit«e«  of  tho  school  ftind  are  the  gorenior,  the  preridcnt  ot  Dqa  «e&iLtA>  \2b»  v^caikxR  ^  Xiai6 
lower  house,  the  attornej^eoamJ^  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  oomptcoUex. 
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A  count  If  aupvriHicudt'nt  for  carli  Cf)uiity  is  a]>]Knntc(l  cverj-  t-liinl  year  by  the  State 
bounl  of  education  to  8ll)»erYi^4(*  Ihc  pul)Iic  srhoolH  and  uiako  ro]x>rtof  tneinto  the 
Stato  sui>erint<»nd«*nt  by  October  1  cvny  year.  The  apitoiutment  is  Bubject  to  the 
ai)]»ix»val  of  thr'  county  l)oanl  of  chosim  freeholders,  but,  if  not  objected  to  within  a 
nionth,  h<»lds  witbiuit  furlhcr  iiotion. 

A  amnty  Ifoard  of  cxambivrH  for  each  county  m  formed  of  the  county  saperiiitcndent 
and  one,  two,  or  three  tea4.'liers  boklinji^  first  <;rade  ccrtiiicateB,  Bclccted  by  him,  to 
examine  and  license  tca<.'h(rrs  for  the  cumnty  schools. 

Cltjf  boards  ofexamincrSy  to  test  the  qualiiications  r»f  Teachers  for  the  city  schools,  air 
comjiosed  of  such  nieuLbei-s  as  tbe  city  Imanls  of  (education  may  s(.doct. 

Boards  of  trusUrJt  for  dititricii  arc  (:hosi.>n  by  the  voters  of  each  school  district,  and 
ccmsist  of  li  meuibers  elected  for  3  year  terms,  one  to  l)e  cliauj^cd  each  year.  (To  theae 
boanls  wtmien  are  eli^ibbr.)  They  have  char're  of  tbe  schools  of  their  districts,  take, 
through  their  clerk,  an  annual  sehind  census,  and  n.'jMn't.  annually  to  the  county  8U]»ezin- 
tcndent.  The  dwtrict  trustees  constituti*  in  «'aeli  t(»wnsliii>  a  towimhip  hoard  of  tnuiect, 
v/hich  meets  the  county  su])orinteudent  at  such  times  as  he  may  a^^poiut,  to  near  from 
him  suggestions  as  to  the  mana;;em<>nt  of  the  schools  and  submit  to  him  questions 
tor  advice  or  o])iniou. — (New  Jci>»ey  School  Law,  revision  of  1874,  with  amendmentA 
and  later  laws.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTUUCTION. 

GENERAL    CONDITION. 

Continued  progress  is  evident  from  almost  ever>-  item  of  the  State  report.  The  increase 
of  school  population  is  very  ncjirly  overtaken  I»y  the  increased  enrolment  in  public 
itnd  private  sch(H>ls,  while  the  increase  (tfaveni^e  attendance  goes  considerably  beyond 
it,  and  the  number  attending  no  school  is  reported  to  be  1,344  less  than  in  1876.  The 
number  of  school  buihlings,  too,  is  greater  i>y  14;  of  school  departments,  by  35;  of  sit- 
tings f(»r  pu]nls,  by  2,001;  of  teach(*rs,  by  *Z\\\  and  the  quality  of  this  last  increase  is 
woith  moi*e  than  the  men^  numl)er  wtmld  intlicate,  the  teachers  licensed  during  the 
year  ]>ast  having  been  subjected  to  a  nn»ro  searching  examination  than  ever  before, 
and  the  standanl  for  successfully  ])assing  the  examinatitm  having  been  i>ro]>ortiouatfeIy 
raisrd.  Poorer  teachei's  have  thus  l)eeu  largely  thrown  out  and  better  ones  liroaght 
forwanl,  so  that  the  average  teachin.'jj  is  likely  to  Im*  very  much  improved.  The  only 
api)arcnt  retrogression  is  in  a  din'ction  Avhich  has  airected  all  the  States,  the  depres- 
sion of  business  having  considerably  diminished  the  receipts  both  for  school  buildiugs 
and  for  the  support,  of  schools.  Th«'  result  here,  as  elsewhere,  h:is  been  a  shorteniujcof 
th«)  average  school  term  and  a  painful  n*duction  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  men  gettug 
^'2.()l  a  month  less  on  an  average  than  in  the  ]>n'ceding  year  and  women  35  cents  IiM 
Ciood  school-houses,  too,  probably  fnnu  deferring  improvements  and  n^pairs,  arerei>ort4»i 
iiCy  less,  while  poor  ami  very  poor  ones  niunbi'r  5  more.  This,  however,  cannot  last 
long  in  a  State  so  favorably  sit uat<'d  as  N<?w  Jersey,  and  a  steady  rise  in  the  valncof 
its  property  is  likely,  with'x)robable  abundanc4>  hen>aftei  of  the  means  required  fortlie 
support  of  schools.  "  Indeed^  all  that  is  wanted,  even  now.  to  remove  every  ordinary 
obstacle  to  full  success  is  a  small  hwal  tax  in  ever>'  schot^l  district  to  suppfenient  the 
allowance  firom  the  State,  such  lo<?al  tax  for  school  support  having  been  raised  in  1877 
by  only  273  districts  out  of  1,307,  and  for  school  buildings  and  repairs  by  only  373. 

FKEE  AND  ITNIFOKM  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Superintendent  Apgar  refers  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  in  157  districts  chil- 
dren are  supplied  with  t«?xt  books  i>ai(l  f<»r  by  a  district  tax,  and  gives  these  reasons 
in  favor  of  generally  fidlowing  tlieir  example :  (1)  That  greater  cheapness  in  supplying 
books  can  tlius  be  c.'tsily  secuie.l,  the  whoIes;ilepurchas<;  of  them  by  a  district  inducing 
])ublishcrs  to  oli'er  a  «liscount  of  5()  j)er  cent,  from  the  prices  indi^-iduals  pay ;  (2)  that 
greater  i>ermanenci?  i*esults  from  thi^  same  thbig,  the  books,  when  i>ui-Ghaseu  by  the 
district,  remaining  in  use.  till  they  are  worn  out,  and  th«^  t-oo  frequent  changes  of  them 
often  urged  by  teachers  being  measurably  pi*evented ;  (3)  that  time  is  thus  saved  to 
the  children  in  their  work,  a  ]>upil  ontenng  si'hool  being  furnished  with  whatever 
books  he  needs,  so  that  ho  may  inmiediately  begin  his  stumes.  Of  i\)ur8c  a  unitbrmity 
of  books  is  also  the  fruit  of  such  supply  by  the  school  district,  and  is  a  great  aid  to 
uniformity  of  i>rogivss. 

But  while  thus  jwlvocating  distri<'t  supply  of  books,  with  its  conseiiuent  district  uni- 
firuiity,  Mr.  Apgar,  unlike  the  sup<*rintendent  in  New  Hampshire,  dt>es  not  favor  a 
cninpulsory  State  uniforuuty.  He  aibuitsthatit  has  advantage's,  but  thinks  the  policy 
<^l.».)ectionabh',  becau.se  it  j)lace.s  too  great  a  respcmsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  individ- 
ual or  the  eonunissiou  authorized  to  select  the  books  for  introduction,  and  necessarily 
renders  pvactiruUy  valueless  an  immense  number  of  whatever  books  have  been  in  use. 
The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  State  unifonuity,  moreover — that  children  moving 
iixtm  one  district  to  another  will  not  be  reqiuied  to  purchase  new  toxt  books — fails 
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re  is  public  owneiship  of  books  in  the  districts ;  for  then,  wliatever  diversity  of 
I  there  might  be,  a  child  going  into  a  new  district  finds,  on  entering  school,  a  full 
y  of  means  for  study  without  any  immediate  expense. —  (Beport  for  1876-77. ) 

A  QOOD  SUGGESTION. 

7iew  of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  growing 
nd  for  such  knowledge,  Superintendent  Ap^ar  recommends  that  each  school  pro- 
itself  with  a  collection  of  oljiects  illustrative  of  the  botany  and  zoology  of  the 
1  immediately  around  it.  Ho  says  that  within  the  bounds  of  many  districts  in 
bate  1,000  difiorent  insects,  500  species  of  plants.  200  si>ecies  of  birds,  20  different 
tds,  30  sx>ecie8  of  iish,  20  diiforcnt  mammals,  20  different  reptiles,  and  as  many 
mt  batrochians  may  be  found.  A  collection  of  one-half  of  these,  he  thinks,  might 
be  secured  through  the  unit^L^d  efforts  of  teacher,  pupils,  and  Mends,  while  the 
to  secure,  preserve,  and  mount  them  would  at  once  develop  a  considerable 
at  of  latent  intelligence  on  such  points,  help  greatly  to  increase  it,  and  lay  the 
Ation  for  a  series  of  collections  that  would  be  invaluable  for  faturestudy  of  local 
al  history.— (Report  for  1876-77.) 

sonrse,  mineralo^cal  and  geological  specimens  might  also  be  collected,  and,  in 
mds  of  a  trained  teacher,  a  cabinet  of  great  interest  would  be  the  result.  The 
stiou  is  worthy  of  wider  notice  than  in  New  Jersey  only,  and  might  well  be  acted 
any  State. 

KINDERGABTEK. 

rteen  of  these  schools  for  the  young  make  more  or  less  full  report  for  1877 — 1  of 
at  Camden,  1  at  Carlstadt,  1  at  Englewood,  1  at  Hackensack,  4  at  Hoboken,  1  at 
dair.  1  at  Morristowu,  and  3  at  Newark.  The  first  mentioned  presents  no  sta- 
I,  only  reporting  its  transfer  to  new  hands.  The  others  give  a  total  of  22  teachers 
57  cmldreu  in  more  or  less  regular  attendance  for  the  year.  For  full  particulars 
iting  each  school,  see  Table  V  of  the  ap]>endix  following. 

CITY   SCHOOL   SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

ire  being  no  general  State  law  for  the  election  and  organization  of  boards  of  edu- 
L  in  cities,  such  boards  are  formed  in  each  city  under  special  laws.  They  appear 
usually  composed  of  2  members  for  each  ward  or  aldermanic  district,  chosen  for 
of  2  years,  one-half  going  out  each  year.  In  all  the  cities  there  are  superintend- 
f  the  city  schools,  chosen,  it  is  believed,  by  the  city  boards  for  terms  of  1  to  3 


STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Estimated 
popalatioo. 


Children  of 
Bohool  ftge. 


a .. 
itli. 


m 

City 

k 

ronswick 


m. 
D  .. 


40.000 
S5.000 
31).  000 
120.000 
130.000 
18,  Ot'O 
11.300 
39.500 
96,000 


11.363 
6.084 
«,771 

37,  4i^ 

37,965 
5.496 
3.513 

13, 103 
9,356 


Enrolment 


Average 
attendance. 


7.387 
3.993 
4.351 
18,076 
17,517 
9.511 
1,413 
8,446 
3,569 


4,017 

9.033 

9,664 

10.899 

11,199 

1.759 

983 

4,374 

9,979 


Teaohert. 


Expend!' 
ture. 


103 
49 
66 


945 
49 
30 

101 
65 


137,869 


989.550 


40,666 
93,091 
75.354 
44,469 


L — The  fignres  here  given,  except  for  popniation  and  expenditure,  are  taken  for  the  nako  of  nni- 
from  the  tables  iu  the  State  report  for  1876-*77.  They  differ  elightly  in  some  oases  from  both 
reports  and  written  re  tarns  which  seem  to  cover  the  same  perio£^ 

ADDITIONAL   PARTICULARS. 

den  reports  to  the  State  superintendent  a  material  advancement  in  the  grade  of 
s,  3  new  school  buildiugs,  a  thorough  repair  of  others,  and  a  degree  of  diwjipline. 
un,  and  success  in  study  which  has  been  alike  gratifying  to  teacher,  parent,  ana 

It  has  a  normal  class  for  8X>ecial  preparation  of  its  own  teachers, 
o^f^,  classing  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  had  in  1876-77  each 
96  dinerent  schools  divided  into  these  departments,  3  other  schools  appearing  to 
)een  unclassified.  There  were  also  2  evening  schools  maintained  in  the  winter 
;t  year,  enrolling  523  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  154.  The  cost  of 
Bras  $1,265. — (Report  of  board  of  educatiou.) 

ey  City  has  been  nindered  iu  its  school  work  by  lack  of  accommodation  for  its 
y  the  youth  of  school  age  increasing  much  faster  than  the  ac&iQo\  \ysvA^vt\^> 
oaequenoe  of  this,  great  nnmben  or  chiktcen  have  to  \m  toraib^  m«^  tcmxv 
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the  doors  of  it«  schools,  while  the  attendance  reported  is  said,  by  the  anpexintend- 
ent,  to  ]>e  secured  by  freqaent  crowding  in  of  at  least  1,000  more  than  the  schools  will 
comfortably  seat.  This  is  the  more  to  be  repotted  because,  according  to  the  county 
superintondont's  statement,  the  X)ublic  schools  have  been  gaining  on  the  private  ones, 
and  l>ecau8e  a  chni-oh  school,  with  about  six  Imndrt'd  pu^uls,  was  discontinued  that 
the  children  might  attend  the  ]iublic  hc1i(n>]s.  The  ligures  in  a  separately  pizlv 
lislied  reiHirt  dill'er  from  thorn)  in  the  State  report-  as  follows:  Total  enrolment, 
20,87(5;  average  attendance,  11,126;  teachers,  290.  The  course  of  instruction,  ammii- 
ficatirni  of  what  has  l»een  in  use  for  sc^v(;ral  years,  was  adopted  in  the  autumn  of  l^Ti'i, 
and  made  obligatory  in  1876.  It  adds  much  to  the  anumnt  of  oral  instruction  required, 
esi)ecially  in  oiijeet  teaching,  and  extends  tlin>ugh  G  primary  and  6  grammar  grades, 
besides  the  3  classes  of  the  high  school.  Elementary  science  is  tauj^ht  oraUy  tlmnigh- 
ont.  The  evening  schools,  whicli  the  boanl  has  been  wont  to  maiutain  for  18  weeks 
ftom  the  second  Monday  in  Octolyer,  had  to  be  n^milted  for  the  year  iiast  from  insuffi- 
ciency of  funds.  A  Saturday  normal  t^Iass,  for  the  ]>n*i)iiration  of  teachers  for  the  city 
schools  has,  however,  1>een  continued  as  in  previous  years,  and  with  apparently  iu- 
creascil  efficiency.  Tlie  city  high  school  is  afbo  utilized  for  the  same  purpose,  ami  a 
si)ecial  training  department,  for  such  pupils  as  desin^  to  bec(mie  teachers,  was  added 
during  the  year. — (Amnial  re]>ort  of  tht^  lM>anl  of  directors  of  education  and  of  Sn]K7- 
intendent  Dickinson  for  1H76-77.) 

Neioark,  through  the  retiring  superintendent,  George  B.  Sears,  reported  for  1876-77 
some  addition  to  its  school  accommodat  ions,  but  still  a  want  of  further  room.  More 
than  200  pux^ils  weit)  promoted,  on  examination,  from  the  gnimmar  schools  to  the  high 
school,  and  the  graduating  class  from  it  was  the  largest  thus  for.  The  Saturday 
HOi-mal  school  also  graduated  a  large  class.  Professor  Smith's  system  of  industml 
drawing,  under  a  sjK'cial  teacher,  was  introduci.Hl,  and  the  city  schools  are  reported  to 
be  in  a  generally  j^rosperous  condition. 

Xciv  Brun8wi4*kj  in  a  separately  i)nl>U8h(Ml  report,  gives  figures  differing  fiom  those  in 
the  State  report,  as  follows :  Enrolled,  2,(»()4 ;  average  attendance.  1,7£^  It  also  re- 
ports the  systematic  study  of  Professor  Walter  Smith's  induBtiial  <lrawing,  for  the 
lirst  time,  in  all  the  departments;  the  oi>ening  of  an  evening  school  for  males,  witLa 
total  enrolment  of  141  and  an  average  attendance  of  ^^l,  at  a  cost  of  8360;  andtk 
attendance  on  the  si'hools  so  generally  goo<l  that  sometimes  the  record  at  the  cIosp 
of  the  month  has  been  *'  every  one  present  everv  day." 

In  Orange,  unusual  attention  to  voenl  music  under  a  special  teacher,  with  daily  pnK- 
tice  under  the  regular  teachers,  is  said  to  have  resulted,  even  in  the  primary  gnide:^.  in 
ability  to  read  and  sin^  exercises  at  sight,  while  in  the  higher  gnules  four  and  even 
five  part  music  is  sung  in  a  manner  that  would  bo  creditable  to  adult  choirs. — (Reiwrt 
of  8ui>crintc>ndent  U.  W.  Cntt«.) 

Paterson  maintained  for  the  year  ending  Maivh  20,  1877,  primary,  graimnar,  kijrb, 
uonual,  and  evening  schools,  24  in  all,  giving  greater  attention  than  prcsviously  to  oral 
and  object  teaching.  Habits  of  observation  have  thus  Im'cii  stimulated,  and  accuraoy 
in  expression  has  been  cultivatinl  in  even  the  youngest  pupils.  A  system  of  monthly 
examinations  has  been  coiitinuiHl  throughout  the  year,  and  ih  said  to  have  been  a  gn^t 
incentive  to  close  applicaticm  and  thorough  training.  As  one  result,  63  out  of  73  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  high  school  during  the  ye4ir  were  successfiil.  A  normal 
class  in  the  high  school  furnished  some  good  substitute  teachers,  but  it  did  not  urovf, 
on  the  whole,  a  sucxm!iss.  Tlie  Satunlay  normal  school^  with  4  teachers,  enrollo^l  ^ 
teachers  aspn])ils,  besides  25  candidates  for  the  jiosition  of  teacher,  1  of  whomvras 
graduated.— (City  report  for  1876-77. ) 

Trenton  makes  no  report  of  its  school  system  beyond  the  figures  included  in  the 
table,  which  show  a  small  enrolment  for  such  a  number  of  children  of  school  age. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

BTATK    NORMAL    SCHOOL,   TRENTON. 

The  State  normal  school  n^ports  an  attendance  during  the  year  1876-*77  of  9t>l 
students,  54  men  and  207  women ;  average  attendance,  20t*.  There  are  2  courses  of  in- 
struction, one  extending  thnmgh  2  and  the  other  through  3  years.  Of  the  37  Btudc>t« 
^p:aduated  in  1677,  only  8  were  from  the  short  elementary  courst*,  the  ix>maining  29  hav- 
ing completed  the  3  years'  course.  Five  of  the  'XJ  were  men  and  32  women.  A  modil 
school  connected  with  the  institution  funiislies  the  pnpUs  of  the  nonnal  school  opin^r- 
t unit i(«  for  both  observation  and  practice  in  teaching ;  it  ha<l  an  average  attenJauce 
of  :i09.— (Catalogue,  lH7t)-77.) 

An  inquiry  extending  bikck  for  several  years  showed,  some  time  ago  that  98  per  ceul. 
of  the  graduates  of  the  school  ent*^red  upon  the  work  for  which  they  had  preparwl 
themselves.  Another,  instituted  by  Superintendent  Apgar,  shows  th.i't  on  an  average 
the  graduates  teach  at  least  four  and  a  half  years,  and  that  those  who  ha ve  spent  souw 
time  in  tho  school,  without  graduating,  teach  for  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  years. 
The  pledge  given  to  the  State  by  the  \mv\U,  t\\a.t  for  the  inn*^  tuition  granted  them 
thoy  will  teach  at  least  2  years  in  the  State  aeuooU^i&Wvw^  v^^^^'^^^owMfc  than  fully 
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redeemed,  the  cradnatee,  as  a  rule,  teaching  more  than  twice  as  lon^  as  they  have 
pledged  themselves  for,  ami  the  undergraduates,  as  a  rule,  6  months  beyond  the 
time,— (State  report,  187&-^77.) 

OTHER    NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Besides  the  training  at  the  Normal  School  in  Trenton  and  at  the  Famum  Prepara- 
tory School,  in  Beverly,  which  is  its  specially  rcco^piized  feeder,  several  of  the  cities  of 
the  State  have  organized  normal  classes  for  fuller  mstruction  of  their  junior  teachers 
in  methods  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  management.  These  classes  appear  to  have 
been  open  also  to  persons  not  already  teachers  who  desired  to  qualify  tliemselves  for 
teaching.  In  Gloucester  County  a  similar  class  has  been  formed  by  the  county  super- 
intendent, holding  its  sessions  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  mouth  and  having  an 
avera^  of  30  teachers  in  attendance.  In  Burlington  County,  the  teachers  themselves 
organized  a  class,  elected  the  countv  snx)erintend'ent  as  its  teacher,  and,  entering  upon 
^Srstematic  study,  are  reported  by  nim  to  have  made  such  progress  through  montnly 
meetings  that  even  in  so  abstruse  a  matter  as  the  calculus  '^  there  is  no  shape  or  com- 
bination of  the  ten  functions,  however  complex,  *  •  •  that  can  command  *  •  • 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  association."  In  3  other  counties  kindred 
associations  have  been  formed,  meeting  monthly  or  every  two  months,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  as  teachers  of  their  promoters. 

teachers'  institutes. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  voluntary  gatherings  and  normal  classes,  normal 
inatitntes,  which  all  the  teachers  are  expected  to  attend,  have  been  held  in  every 
county  of  the  State  save  one,  each  being  a  sort  of  ti*ainiug  school  as  to  subjects  ana 
methods  of  school  work.  At  most  of  these  the  State  supt^rintendent  appears  to  have 
been  present  as  one  of  the  instructors,  with  aids  from  other  St-ates ;  and  from  the 
enthusiastic  manner  in  which  the  meetings  are  notice<l  in  the  county  superintendents' 
reports,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  done  good  service. 

SCHOOL   JOURNAL. 

The  New  Jersey  Public  School  Journal,  Bloomiield,  i)ersevered  during  1877  in  its 
useful  monthly  issues,  but  with  comparatively  scanty  patronage  in  the  face  of  the 
large  rivalry  of  older  journals. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Schools  of  this  class  exist  at  Beverly,  Elizabeth,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  New 
Brunswick^  Orange,  Passaic,  Paterson,  Phillipsburg,  Rah  way,  Trenton,  and  Yineland, 
while  studies  of  hign  school  grade  appear  to  be  prosecuted  iu  the  senior  departments  of 
other  places.  Information  m>m  all  these  places  except  Hoboken  indicates  an  enrol- 
ment of  1,8G1  in  these  high  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,475,  under  65 
teachers,  while  in  high  school  dex)artments  in  Essex  County  were  169  pupils  more.  In 
9  places  154  high  school  pupils  were  graduated. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  pri  vato  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools 
for  colle^jes,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  V II  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries 
of  these  m  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

The  colleges  in  this  State  are  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton ;  Rutgers  College, 
New  Brunswick ;  St.  Benedict's  College,  Newark ;  and  Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange. 
Burlington  College,  still  so  called,  remains  only  a  preparatory  school.  For  statistics  of 
reporting  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in 
the  Report  of  tne  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey,  enrolling  pupils  from  26  States,  3  Territories,  and  6  for- 
eign countries,  has  the  usual  entrance  examinations  of  the  biest  colleges,  and  offers  to ' 
those  who  successfully  pass  these  examinations  a  coiuse  embracing  literature,  science, 
and  philosophy.    In  literature,  with  the  usual  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Gterman, 
Sanskrit  is  also  prosecuted  to  some  extent,  and  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  early 
English  are  proposed  for  1878-79.    Special  attention  is  ^ven  in  this  department  to 
the  continental  and  English  languages  and  to  the  writmes  of  the  best  authors  in 
them.    In  science,  work  in  the  museum,  laboratory,  and  observatory  is  continually 
mingled  with  the  instructions  of  the  lecture  and  recitation  rooms.    The  means  of 
iUn^xation  in  these  lines  have  been  recently  much  enlarged  through  the  collections 
made  by  a  scientific  expedition  of  professors  and  students  which  went  to  Coloit^i;^  Sc^ 
the  Bummer  of  1877^  and  through  the  erection  of  a  new  and  weU  qc^\\ji^^^  Qi!e^xc$itfyBD&kr 
cal  cibeerratojy.    la  pbiloBophy,  the  lectures  and  recitaUoii^  em\»t^M(i^>iI^<b\^s^A'iS&»2^ 
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ethical,  social^  and  political  aspects  of  the  subjects  presentedi  the  lolatioaB  of  adenoe 
and  religion  receiving  special  discussion. 

Since  1869,  a  choice  of  stadies  has  been  allowed  within  strictly  defined  limits.  Two 
years'  study  of  classics  and  mathematics  is  required  of  all ;  and  encouragements  are 
held  out  by  elective  courses  to  the  continuance  of  the  study  of  these  durinj^  the  whole 
4  years.  For  the  first  2  years  all  take  the  same  course.  At  the  close  or  the  second 
there  is  a  rigid  examination,  and  those  who  pass  it  are  at  liberty  to  make  a  sclectioa 
of  a  portion  of  the  studies  fur  the  remainder  of  the  course. 

Graduate  courses  of  study  were  established  cx])erimcntally  in  1877.  Thoy  are  to  be 
more  fully  organized  in  1S78,  and  will  embrace  mstruction  in  philology,  jihilosophy, 
and  science. 

The  system  of  fellowships  for  speciallv  successful  and  deserving  student^  detailed  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875  and  1876,  is  still  continued, 
ofibrding  the  students  chosen  an  opi>ort  unity  for  a  year  of  extra  study  beyond  the 
collegiate  course,  imder  the  direction  of  the  facultv,  in  certain  designated  lines. 

There  was  an  attendance,  in  all  deitartmcuts  of  the  college,  of  496,  of  whom  49  were 
scientific  and  44  graduate  students. — (Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

Buigers  College  naa  a  similar  arrangement  of  obligatory  studies  up  to  the  close  of  the 
sophomore  year.  These  are  int-ended  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  equally  nsefiil, 
whatever  subsequent  profession  or  career  be  chosen.  During  the  Junior  and  senior 
years  some  subjects  are  required  of  alL  regular  students,  while  several  others  are  made 
elective. 

The  number  of  students  here  in  1877  was  173,  of  whom  41  were  scientific. — (Betoin 
and  catalogue.) 

COLLEGES  FOB  WOME29. 

Three  institutions  for  the  8n][)erior  instruction  of  women,  in  this  State,  report  statis- 
tics, for  which  see  Table  VIII  of  the  api>endix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the 
Rex)ort  of  the  CommiHsioncr  preceding.  Only  one  of  these  institutions  is  chartered ;  all 
teach  music,  di*awing,  painting,  French,  and  German.'  Two  report  apparatus  for  the 
,  illustration  of  chemistry  and  pliysics ;  1,  a  cabinet  of  natiu'al  history ;  1,  a  gymnasium; 
all  report  libraries,  2  with  1,000*  and  1  with  500  volumes. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scientific  instruction  is  provided  at  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  a  department  of  But- 

g3rs  College ;  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Ho1)oken,  and  at  the  John  C. 
reen  School  of  Science,  a  department  of  Princeton  College. 

Rutgers  Scientific  School j  which  is  also  the  State  College  of  Ajo^riculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  offers  3  distinct  lines  of  study:  (1)  Civil  engineering  and  mechanics, 
(2)  chemistry  as  connected  with  agriculture,  and  (3)  chemistiy  in  its  general  theory 
and  practice.  The  regular  course  covers  4  years,  but  special  studente  are  received 
and  allowed  to  take  any  i>art  of  it.  According  to  the  law,  a  certain  number  of  Bta- 
dents  from  each  county  are  admitted  free  of  charge  for  tuition.  There  wore  41  regnlsr 
students  in  1877, 1>esides  5  in  special  or  i)ariial  courses. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Sterens  Inatiiute  of  Technology  aims  to  fit  young  men  of  abiuty  for  leading  por- 
tions as  mechanical  engineers  and  for  other  scientific  pursuits.  Instruction  is  givea 
in  the  elementary  and  advanced  branches  of  mathematics  and  their  application  to 
mechanical  constructions,  in  chemistry,  physics,  mechanical  drawing,  and  engineering 
belles  lettres,  and  the  French  and  Cerman  languages.  The  number  of  students  attend- 
ing was  87. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  John  C.  Green  Scientific  School  was  established  to  give  a  thorough  trainingin 
general  science  and  art,  with  a  liberal  education  in  certain  academic  studies,  riro- 
vision  is  also  made  for  the  special  pursuit  of  certain  studies  of  the  general  coone 
and  of  the  professional  courses  of  civil  engineering  and  architecture.  There  aio  two 
courses  in  general  science,  an  undergraduate  one  of  4  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  ot  science,  and  a  graduate  course  leading  to  that  of  master  of  science.— 
(Catalogue  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1877-78.) 

For  fiill  statistics  of  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary 
of  it  in  the  Comimssioner^s  Report  preceding. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  institutions  for  instruction  in  theology  are  the  Drew  Theological  Seminariff  ^fadi- 
son  (Methodist  Episcopal),  the  German  Theological  School  of  Newark,  N,  J..  Bloomfield 
(Presbyterian),  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Bcformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  Ameriea/Se^ 
Brunswick,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Princeton.  In  all 
these^  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  theology  covers  3  years.  An  examination 
is  required  of  all  apph'cauts  for  admission  who  are  not  college  naduates  in  all  except 
tiio  Oerman  Theological  School  of  litekwack,!^.  3.,  «A>  ^Vyya^<E^^\y«A  tbAie  ia  pio- 
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Tidcdj  in  addition  to  tho  theological,  a  preparatory,  or  academic,  course  of  instmction 
covering  3  years. 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  in 
the  Commissioner's  Beport  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRACONG  OF  THE  DBAF  AND  DUMB,  OF  THE  BUND,  AND  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Governor  Bedle,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  legislature  relating  to  1877,  says  that 
tho  practice  of  educating  pupils  of  these  classes  in  the  institutions  of  neighboring  States 
is  still  continued,  this  method  being  found  both  economical  to  the  State  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  pupils.  The  number  of  pui)ils  and  cost  for  the  year  were :  107  deaf 
and  dumb,  (30,368 ;  47  blind,  $12,490 ;  32  feeble-minded,  $7,969. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  Indvstnal  School  for  Girls f  Trenton,  had  committed  to  it  for  the  year  end- 
ing November,  1877,  20  new  pupils,  making,  with  those  in  the  school  at  the  date  of 
the  preceding  annual  reiK)rt.  53.  Of  these,  14  were  indentured,  12  discharged,  and  1 
escaped.  The  pro^pess  of  tne  girls  in  the  several  branches  of  literary  and  industrial 
study  pursued  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  reports  from  those  indentured 
warrant  the  belief  that  five-sixths  of  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  training 
of  the  school  since  its  opening  are  now  leading  moral  and  useful  lives. — (Catalogue.^ 

The  Xew  Jersey  State  Reform  School,  for  juvenile  delinquents,  Jamesburg,  possessing 
a  considerable  amount  of  land,  has  most  of  its  farm  labor,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
household,  performed  by  the  boys  committed  t-o  it.  Training  in  gardening,  tailoring, 
rug  making,  and  other  manual  industries  is  also  combined  with  instruction  in  morbus 
ana  in  tho  prime  elements  of  the  common  school  studies.  At  the  close  of  1876  there 
were  214  boys  remaining  in  tho  institution,  the  buildings  of  which  are  understood  to 
have  been  since  destroyed  by  fire. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE    ASSOCIATION. 

The  St-ate  Teachers'  Association  met  at  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Aupist  28-29,  1877. 
The  teachers  were  welcomed  to  tho  city  by  Prt^fessor  Athertou,  of  Kutgcrs  Colle^je, 
and  Mr.  Haynes,  of  Newark,  responded,  brieiiy  reviewing  tho  history  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  president  delivered  his  address  on  "Tho  men  tho  times  demand;"  Mr.  F. 
K.  Brace,  superintendent  of  schools  for  Oauulcu  County,  read  an  essay  on  a  "Course 
of  study  for  district  schools;"  Mr.  \V.  R.  Martin,  of  Jersey  City,  a  paper  on  "Tho 
vitalizing  of  English  grammar,"  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Apgar,  one  on  "School  museums." 
Xn  the  evening  Rev.  J.  E.  Forrester,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Mod- 
cm  forces."  On  the  following  day  papers  were  read  on  "  School  management,"  by  Mr. 
li.  B,  Pennoyer,  of  East  Orange;  on  "Industrial  drawing,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Street;  on 
The  "Metric  system,"  by  State  Superintendent  E.  A.  Apgar;  and  on  "Geometr\'  in  our 
Xiiblic  schools,"  by  Mr.  Corkery,  of  South  Amboy.  One  on  "The  relation  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten to  the  common  schools,"  by  Miss  Kate  French,  was  read,  in  her  absence,  by 
^ir.  Robert  W.  Prentiss.  After  discussion  of  some  of  the  subjects  presented,  in  which 
xnony  participated,  several  resolutions  were  adopted  and  the  association  acyoumed. — 
<New  Jersey  Public  School  Journal,  October,  1877.) 

STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Meetings  of  this  body,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  county  and  city  superintend- 
ents in  the  State  under  the  presidency  of  the  State  superintendent,  are  required  by 
the  law  to  be  held  annually,  and  are  doubtless  so  held,  although  no  notice  of  them 
usually  apx>ears. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

SUPERINTENDENT  GEORGE  B.   SEARS. 

This  gentleman,  who  had  been  for  19  years  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  of 
education  in  Newark  and  had  brought  tho  school  system  of  that  city  up  to  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency,  died  there  November  17,  1877.  When  he  resigned  his  position  m 
the  summer  preceding,  the  school  authorities  testified  their  respect  and  regard  for  him, 
and  the  resolutions  both  of  the  school  board  and  of  the  city  association  of  school  princi- 
pals, passed  after  his  death,  speak  of  him  and  of  his  work  in  terms  of  the  highest 
commendation. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

His  BxoeUeucy  Geobox  B.  McClellax,  ex  officio  president  pf  the  State  bcKird  o/  edueatum,  TtcvCUmw. 
HflB.  Bllis  a.  APO.AB,  JStattm^ferintendent  qf  public  instrueitifm^  ee  ojieio  Mcrctary,  Trmtoiv.  ' 
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UTEW  TOBK. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age*  (5-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  in  the  State 

Public  school-houses 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. . . 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  the  public  schools  . . . 

Women  teaching  in  tlio  same 

Whole  number  of  teachers  employed.. 

Average  annual  salary 

Average  weekly  pay 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  State  schools  & 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 

Remaining  on  hand^. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Whole  available  State  fimd 


1S75-76. 


1,585,601 

1,067,199 

541,  GIO 


11,285 
11,824 
175i 
$31,017,904 


7,687 

22,522 

30,200 

$411  83 

11  73 


$12, 673, 273 

11,439,039 

1,234,234 


$3, 105, 107 


1870-77. 


1,586,234 

1,023,715 

559,537 


11,287 
11,833 
178i 
$30, 386, 248 


7,850 

22,311 

30,161 

$401  04 

11  2:^ 


$12,110,904 
10, 976, 235 
1, 134, 669 


$3, 130, 763 


Increase. 


633 


17,927 


2 
9 
3 


163 


Decrease. 


043,484 


1631,656 


$25,656 


211 

48 

$10  79 

50 


$562,369 

468,804 

99,565 


aTbiH  large  decreafio  is  apparent  only;  it  arises  troin  the  fact  that  in  New  York  City  children  wbo 
attended  two  dlff(*rent  schools  in  the  name  year  have  heretofore  been  enumerated  twice  instead  otOBO^ 
as  at  present.    The  attendance  is  really  larger  than  ever  before. 

(Kex>orts  of  Hon. 'Neil  Gilmour,  State  8Ui)orintendent  of  public  instmction,  fortlie 
two  years  indicated.  The  riicoipt^  for  scliool  ))urpo8e8  in  lioth  years  include  amoontB 
remaining  on  hand  from  x)re<;cding  yeurH.  The  expenditures  given  are  exclusive  of 
such  auLoimts.  Other  figures,  from  written  returns,  may  be  found  in  Table  I  of  the 
appendix  to  this  report.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  the  supervision  of  common  schools  tliroughout  the  State,  there  is  a  superintendent 
of  public  instruction f  elected  by  the  legislature  every  three  years,  with  a  deputy  super- 
intendent appointed  by  liim. 

For  oversight  of  academies,  academical  departments  of  union  free  Bchools,  literary 
and  medical  colleges,  in  additiou  to  the  above  officers,  there  is  a  hoard  of  regcntt  e/ 
the  univcreityf  all  the  colleges  chartered  by  the  State  beiug  considered  a  pornon  of  sncn 
university  and  all  the  acauemies  and  higli  schools  pi-eparatory  departments  of  it.  This 
board  consists  of  19  members  choseu  by  the  legiRlature  for  life  ser\ice,  with  the  goT- 
emor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary-  of  state,  and  sux>erintendent  of  public  instmcticHi 
as  members  ex  officio. 

LOCAL. 

For  supervision  of  x>ublic  schools  in  minor  sections  of  the  State,  there  are  (I)  edkodl 

comfnissioncrs  of  commimoner  districts^  elected  trienniaUy  by  the  people  to  supervise  the 

public  education  of  couutics  or  x)arts  of  counties;  (2)  in  cities,  ooards  of  school  comms- 

aiotters,  of  education,  or  of  public  instriu^tion,  usuaW^  <^\i.Q^\i  \i^  tho  people  for  tenns  of 

three  years  each,  with  ^imnal  c^ango  oi  ouo-tYox^  oi  \\v<bTSi«is:^;)«s»^«^^\^K«\s^Qcdi- 
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Lty  superintendents  for  steady  supervision  and  visitation  of  schools;  (3)  d'utriat 
wen,  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  school  districts  into  which  townships  are  gen- 
ividedy  and  consisting  cither  of  a  single  trustee  chosen  for  a  year's  service  or  of 
ch  chosen  for  terms  of  three  years,  with  change  of  one  member  every  year,  and 
derk,  a  collector,  and  a  librarian,  elected  by  the  district  each  year.  Union 
Ustricts  choose  3  to  9  trustees,  one-third  changeable  annually. — (School  law, 
of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENBRAL  CONDITIOX. 

tatistics  show  a  very  slight  increase,  only  633,  in  the  reported  number  of  children 
>1  age ;  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  public  school  enrolment  (due  to  a  prox>er 
in  computing  the  enrolment  in  New  York  City  from  the  plan  heretofore  adopted), 
average  attendance  greatcir  by  17,927.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  decrease 
ment  mentioned,  the  State  superintendent  says  that  the  enrolment  was  really 
n  1877  than  ever  before.  These  figures  are  creditable  to  the  schools;  for,  while 
licato  that  there  has  been  a  temporary  arrest  of  the  past  larRC  increase  of  school 
Lou,  they  tend  t-o  show  that  teachers  and  school  bou^  have  been  able  to  awaken 
interest  than  heretofore  in  those  who  have  come  under  their  influence,  and 

hold  them  more  steadily  and  regularly  to  their  work.  In  other  things  no 
change  appears,  beyond  the  falling  off  in  teachers'  wa^es  and  in  the  receipts 
leuditnres  for  schools,  decrease  in  respect  t>o  both  which  has  been  common 
out  the  country.    The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  somewhat  smaller  in 

than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  number  continued  in  their  places  through- 
legal  school  year  was  larger  by  396 ;  and,  as  frequent  change  is  the  great  bane 
•Is.  increasing  permanence  is  a  favorable  sign.    In  the  face  ot  strouff  movements 

tlie  State  superintendent  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association  t>o  have  a  town- 
ool  system  substituted  for  the  present  district  system,  the  latter,  a  great  source 
venience  and  abuse,  with  few  exceptions,  still  retains  its  hold  throughout  the 

rivate  schools  reported  show  a  great  falling  off  in  their  enrolment,  the  number 
-^  having  been  117,154  against  134,404  in  the  preceding  year,  a  difference  of 

The  academies,  too,  numbered  656  fewer  pupils  and  the  normal  schools  152  less 
1875--76.  All  this  indicates  the  continued  pressure  of  hard  times,  consequent 
1  economy  in  all  expenditure,  and  probably  frequent  changes  of  population  from 

place,  leadinj^  to  the  withdrawal  of  many  pupils  from  the  schools, 
umber  of  Indian  children  residing  on  reservations  in  the  State  was  1,646,  or  28 
a  in  1875-^6 ;  the  number  in  schools,  1,099,  or  18  less ;  the  average  attt^aance, 
)  more. — (State  report. ) 

TEACHINa  OF  DRAWING. 

let  of  1875  which  required  that  industrial  or  free  hand  drawing  should  be 
1  in  the  courses  at  the  normal  schools,  in  some  department  of  each  city  system, 
union  free  school,  and  in  each  free  scnool  district  incorporated  by  special  law, 
1  generally  complied  with.  In  some  instances  it  had  oeen  introduced  before 
la^e  of  the  act,  and  some  schools  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  have 
rily  undertaken  it.  In  some  cases  the  instruction  is  under  the  direction  of 
f  trained  teachers ;  in  many  other  instances  it  is  not,  the  intention^  however, 
ventually  to  have  specialists  in  charge.  With  a  view  to  some  uniformity  in 
L  in  the  results  to  be  secured.  Superintendent  Gilmour  sug^gests  to  the  legisl»- 
kt  provision  be  made  for  one  or  two  special  teachers  to  visit  the  schools  that 
ujrod  to  have  drawing  taught,  give  lessons  to  the  teachers,  and  supervise  the 
(State  report.) 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  LAW. 

ries  made  in  l&TG-^  of  city  superintendents  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
of the  acts  of  1874  aud  1876  *^  to  secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  an  elementary 
)n"  showed  Mr.  Gibnour  that  no  effective  steps  have  been  taken  to  enforce 
its  except  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  a  superintendent  of  truancy  and  12 
were  appointed  to  enforce  the  law,  and  12,599  cases  were  investigated.  In 
half  of  these  ca.ses  the  children  were  founu  to  have  been  kept  at  home  by 
,  by  sickness,  by  poverty,  or  by  i)hysical  disqualification  for  attendance,  whUe 
cases  the  homes  of  absent  children  could  not  be  found.  Nearly  one-third  were 
n  school  and  79  were  committed  to  institutions  where  they  would  be  duly  cared 
stmotions  have  been  issued  to  the  school  officers  of  the  other  school  districts  in 
te  to  prepare  and  file  with  the  county  clerks  lists  of  all  children  entitled  to 
ig,  with  their  ages,  that  absentees  from  school  may  be  readily  traced. 

ADDITIONS  AND  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

Mature  od  March  3,  1877,  passed  an  act  reaaiTing  «k  coWfictot  oi.\«ssAV)  ^ES^^ 
^lio  notice  to  the  taxpayers  of  school  diatnctB  and  specViX  TiO^Qft  V>  >i)QA  ^ 
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est  agent  of  any  railroad  corporation  asseflsed  for  taxes  in  tlie  district^  of  the  receipt 
of  his  warrant  for  the  collection  of  tliu  t-axos,  and  to  indicate,  in  the  unmer  case  two 
weeks  beforehand,  in  the  latter  t«n  days  beforehand,  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
voluntary  payment-.  On  May  3,  an  act  was  passed  allowing  tne  trastees  of  any  school 
district  ai\)oining  a  city  to  enter  into  written  contract  with  the  city  school  board  for 
the  instruction  of  the  district  pupils  in  the  city  schools  for  28  wedcs  or  more  in  any 
school  year,  the  city  boanl  to  report,  in  such  cuse,  the  youth  of  school  ace  in  the  dis- 
trict and  pui>ilH  from  it  in  the  city  schools  as  if  they  were  residents  of  tne  city.  On 
Axiril  17,  an  amendment  to  the  law  respecting  boanls  of  education  in  union  free  school 
districts  was  passed  requiring  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  legal  voters  entitled 
to  vote  on  questions  uf  taxation  before  the  a]q)ointmeut  of  a  clerk  to  the  b<»rd  not 
of  its  number.  Ht^retofore,  the  clerk  had  to  be  one  of  the  members  of  the  board; 
now  he  need  only  be  a  resident  of  the  districh  and  cannot  l>e  either  a  trustee  or  a 
teacher  in  the  employ  of  the  boanl.  But,  if  the  district  make  no  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  a  separate  officer,  the  boanl  is  still  to  appoint  one  of  its 
members  clerk.  In  either  case  he  is  to  serve  as  librarian  also.  June  5,  a  fourth  law 
was  enact'Cd  "to  prevent  frequent  changes  of  text  lK>oks  in  schools."  It  gives  school 
boanls  in  cities  and  villages  the  ri^ht  to  designate  the  text  books  to  bo  used  in  the 
schools  under  their  charge^  and  remits  the  matter  in  rural  districts  to  the  decision  of 
a  two-thirds  vote  at  the  first  annual  meeting  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  After  the 
adoption  of  any  book  it  is  not  to  be  superseded  by  another,  except  upon  a  thiee- 
fourths  vote  of  the  city  or  village  school  boanl  or  of  the  voters  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  a  rural  district. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Statistics  and  other  information  respecting  18  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  1877 
may  bo  found  in  Table  V  of  the  apjiendix  to  this  Rei)ort. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  each  city  there  is  a  lM)ard  of  chosf^u  citizens  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  public 
schools,  these  boards  varying  in  number  and  in  name,  each  having  usually  a  super- 
intendent of  city  schools  sls  its  executive  officer.  In  New  York  City  the  board  consists 
of  21  commissionprs  from  the  city  at  lar^e,  a^)pointed  by  the  mayor,  who  also  appoints 
3  inspoctoi-s  for  each  of  the  8  school  districts  into  which  the  cit^-  is  divided.  Ibm 
commissioners  an<l  inspectors  serve  for  terms  of  3  years,  one-third  being  liable' to 
change  each  year.  Every  2  years  the  boanl  elects  a  city  superintendent  of  schools 
and  seven  assistant  sui^erintendents;  aud,  having  tirst  appointed  5  trustees  of  schools 
for  each  ward,  changes  or  reappoints  1  of  the  5  each  year,  securing  thus  a  union  of 
fresh  life  and  tried  experience. 

STATISTICS,  a 


Cities. 


Albany 

Auburn 

Binghamtozi 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Elmim 

Hudson 

Ithocii 

£in;;8ton& 

Ijockport 

Lonp  Inland  City^ 

^'ew  burgh 

Now  York 

Ogdeusburg 

Osweco 

Pouelikcopsio . . . 

Soohcstor 

Schenectady  — 

Syracuse 

iVov 

Utica 

Watcrtown 


P"P"'«"™'^&^'>">'™^>'t.|„4-Xs^, 


S6,013 

18,  .159 

15,550 

4>^,61G 

194, 573 

20,538 

8,828 

10. 100 

7,500 

12, 624 

15,  GOO 

17,  327 

1, 045, 223 

1(1, 076 

22,455 

10, 8;")9 

81, 673 

12,748 

48, 315 

48,  821 

32.070 

10,041 


36,000 

5,162 

4,  517 

149, 132 

40,000 
5,583 
3,598 
2.501 


4,000 

5, 170 

5,885 

375, 000 

4,053 

8.831 

0,002 

20,146 

4, 450 

16, 824 

18,000 

11, 200 

3,151 


14,555 
2,616 
2,946 

00,048 

22,807 
4, 451 
1,415 
1,729 
1,790 
2. 751 
3,792 
3, 415 
205, 327 
1,848 
4,;J83 
3. 808 

11,.  838 
2,  35:j 
9,265 
9,169 
5,010 
2,010 


8,678 

1,944 

2,046 

49,027 

2, 979 
750 
1,205 
1,172 
1,606 
1,914 
2,195 
125. 777 
1,010 
2,780 
2,180 
7,807 
1.  530 
7,074 
5. 127 
3, 315 
1,212 


Tcuchcn. 


Expeodi- 
ton>. 


196 

49 

59 

1,218 

424 
76 
23 
31 
27 
43 
39 
40 
2,830 
26 
69 
60 

210 
37 

173 

142 
93 
42 


|1«7,W5 
39.017 

l,12^K!l 

58.  S7 
11,347 
2iSI0 
32,«fi 
31.  K« 
36,199 
5L347 
3,48S.ff>3 
14,3el 
7l.01» 
85.«)T 
1«(.910 

3.Sai8 

112, 9» 

116,237 

62.8(2 

2BM 


a  The  flpircs  here  rfven  are  from  tho  tnbli*8  of  t]i«i  .State  Biii>eriiitcudeDt'B  report,  as  fkr  as  noasiUe. 

Tliose  for  Ithaca  and  Kington,  not  brhif?  db  tinpcuishable  in  hiH  tablia,  are  from  nccoauts  Ihmishcd  \n 

the  local  school  authorities.    The  numhor  of  ttuichcrs  is  from  the  list  of  those  coutJnaoasly  employMl 

b  Thu  statistie«  for  Kingston  hen>,  as  in  Table  II  in  the  a)>pendix,  inelndo  onlv  the  Kingston  wiaioA 

district  wliicb  is  u  poition  of  the  city.    Thosc!  for  the  remoming  imrt,  fnmishea  bv  Conunlssioncr  £d- 

mund  Xyer,  make  up  a  tot:il  of  6,058  youth  uf  acUool  a<;rcs  4^012  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  2;233  ia 

areroffo  atteudaucc,  under  60  t«achcn. 
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ADDITIONAL   PARTICULARS. 

ATbany.  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  1875  requiring  cities  to  have  ind^trial  or 
free  hand  drawing  tanght,  has  added  the  former  to  the  course  of  instruction.  Consid- 
erable addition  has  been  made  to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  schools  by  the  completiou 
of  a  new  and  commodious  primary  school  building,  besides  that  for  the  high  school, 
mentioned  last  year.  Eight  evening  schools  were  maintained  from  November  13, 1B7G, 
to  February  5,  id77,  but,  perhaps  from  inexperience  in  the  conducting  of  such  schools, 
the  results  were  not  encouraging.  In  other  respects  there  appears  to  have  been  a  suc- 
cessful session  of  the  schools. — (Report  of  the  board  of  public  instruction  for  the  year 
ending  April  30, 1877.) 

Auhum  reports  improved  attendance  on  the  schools,  better  discipline,  and  larger 
accommodations;  that  complete  sets  of  the  Now  American  Cyclopoedia  have  been  pro- 
vided for  reference  in  each  of  the  city  grammar  schools.  The  compulsory  education 
law  is  said  to  have  been  practically  a  dead  letter  in  the  city,  not  from  any  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  board  to  ignore  its  provisions,  but  fix)m  a  conviction  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  executing  them.  In  the  ax)pointment  of  teachers,  the  rule  has  been  adopted 
of  proportioning  salaries  to  experience  and  success  in  teaching. — (Report  of  board  of 
education  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1877.) 

Brooklyn. — Of  the  schools  of  this  city  the  only  intelligence  secured  beyond  the  figures 
in  the  table  is  a  statement  of  the  superintendent,  in  a  circular  to  the  teachers  in  1877, 
that  **  one-half  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  never  reach  the  grammar 
department  *  *  *  and  leave  the  schools  at  the  age  of  ll.''  Besides  the  teachers  in 
day  schools  given  in  the  table,  there  were  192  in  evening  schools. 

In  Ithaca  the  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  interme<liate,  grammar,  and  hich 
school  departments,  each  of  three  grades  of  one  year  each.  The  first  year  of  tno 
high  school  course  is  preparatory,  those  passing  an  examination  in  its  studies  and 
holding  rojjents'  certificates  being  allowed  to  take  up  second  year  studies.  This  school 
had  in  1876-77  an  attendance  of  175,  of  whom  95  were  girls.  The  num]»er  of  regents' 
certificates  secured  during  the  year  was  73,  an  increase  of  30  over  the  preceding  year 
and  of  3D  over  the  average  of  9  previous  years. — ^Rci)ort  of  board  of  education  for 
1876-77.) 

Kingston  J  not  including  the  whole  city,  but  that  part  forming  the  '^Kingston  school 
district,''  reports  an  increase  in  enrolment,  average  number  uelonging,  and  average 
daily  attendance,  with  a  slight  falling  oil*  in  the  percentage  of  attendance.    I'romotious- 
£n>in  the  grammar  schools  to  the  high  school  have  been  made  upon  a  new  plan,  which* 
has  been  found  to  work  well,  the  principal  of  the  liigh  school  and  those  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  uniting  in  the  exammaticm  of  candidates;    only  those  who  secure  the- 
saifirages  of  these  examiners  and  of  the  members  of  the  school  board  are  promoted. 
Since  1875  the  board  has  dispensed  with  the  services  of  a  superintendent,  the  mgiia 
dntiesof  that  office  being  performed  for  each  school  by  its  principal;  the  clerical  work,. 
by  a  jierson  emx)loyed  at  small  ex])ense.    The  schools  are  said  to  have  worked  on  thil^. 
plan  apparently  as  well  as  formerly. — (Report  of  board  of  education  of  Kingston  school 
district  for  1876-^77;  statistics  of  remaining  portion  of  the  city  from  Commissionci: 
Edmund  Ryer. ) 

Kew  York, — Besides  the  Normal  College,  with  its  Saturday  classes  for  young  teachers, 
and  its  training  school,  the  schools  here  include  46  grammar  schools  for  boys,  as  many 
for  girls,  and  12  for  both  sexes ;  47  primary  schools,  66  primary  departments  j  19  even- 
ing schools  for  males,  14  for  females,  and  1  evening  high  school  for  males ;  all  tor  whites. 
For  colored  children  there  are  also  5  grammar  schoob,  2  for  boys,  1  for  ^irls.  and  2  for 
both  sexes,  with  3  primary  departments,  and  2  evening  schools  to  which  both  sexes. 
are  admitted.  These,  with  1  nautical  school  for  the  training  of  young  seamen,  make 
265  schools  and  departments  under  the  management  of  the  city  board  of  education, 
whilo  15  corporate  schools,  not  included  in  the  city  system,  partake  of  its  lu>uefits  and 
come  to  some  extent  under  its  supervision.  Taking  all  these,  the  full  enrolment  for 
1877  amounted  to  255,847  and  the  average  attendance  to  127,026. 

Of  the  3^251  teachers.  428  were  men,  of  whom  6  filled  the  chairs  of  president  and 
professors  m  the  Normal  College,  4  of  these,  with  3  extra  male  instructors,  assisting  in, 
the  Saturday  sessions  of  that  college  for  youn^  teachers.  The  whole  remainder  con- 
sisted of  female  principals^  vice  pnncipalk  assistants,  and  special  teadiers,  including 
the  lady  superintendent  or  the  Normal  College,  27  femiUe  teachers  in  the  same,  and  19' 
in  ita  training  school.  The  efficiency  of  the  teaching  by  females  has  been  so  well  and. 
amply  proven  that  Superintendent  Kiddle  thinks  the  force  of  male  teachers  might 
safely  be  reduced  in  the  interests  of  economy,  especially  in  the  lower  schools,  and. 
female  teachers  substituted  at  lower  rates. 

He  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  educational  work  of  the  city,  nrstem  as  a  whole 
Ib  exoeedingly  well  done;  the  curriculum  of  study  successfully  earned  into  effect ;  and. 
the  results,  in  all  the  branches  of  instruction  prescribed^  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
satiafactory.  He  does  not  think,  therefore,  that  any  jiortion  of  the  curriculum  should 
be  abandoned,  as  some,  in  their  zeal  for  lessening  expenses,  oi^  iSAs^^QAi&i\.\A  wT\g^  \\w 
point  of  economy  he  can  percmve  no  considorable  advontdi^Q  U^cA.^  V>  icssqX\>  ixcsoi  »ns^> 
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abandonment ;  for,  wcro  tlio  system  of  instmction  rednced  to  the  simplest  mdiments 
of  reading,  writing,  and  aritlimctlc,  the  time  of  instmction  ironld  not  be  shortened, 
the  corps  of  teachers  could  not  bo  mnch  rcdnced,  and  the  buildings  and  Amiitnxo 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils  would  still  bo  needed.  And  in  point  of 
educational  improvement  he  can  ^ec  no  prospect  of  benefit  from  reduction  of  tho  comae, 
for  this  is  so  an*anged  at  present  that  but  few  subjects  are  presented  at  one  time.  Com- 
mencing with  reading,  spelling,  wTiting,  and  elementary  arithmetic,  the  course  brings 
in  the  new  studies  not  all  togetuer,  but  singly,  and  as  they  have  been  preparwl  for,  in- 
cluding geograidiy,  gnunmar,  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and  others  auxiliaiy  to 
these,  up  to  algebra,  which  is  taught  to  pre))are  pui»il8  f«»r  admission  to  tho  two  city 
colleges.  Drawing  and  music,  too,  are  taught  with  strict  limitations  as  to  time;  and 
oven  tho  economist,  ho  thinks,  will  scarcely  doubt  tho  industrial  and  social  value  of 
the^o  branches.  If,  then,  tho  minds  of  pupils  are  in  any  cases  overloaded,  it  doe«  not, 
in  the  superintendent's  judgment,  result  from  too  full  a  course,  but  fi'om  the  fault  of 
some  principals  in  promoting  prematurely  those  branches  under  their  care,  instead  of 
giving  the  impils  fiill  time  to  master  everj'thing. 

Improvements  suggested  are  (1)  puttin*;  jjrinuiry  and  grammar  departments  into  one 
school  building,  (2)  bringing  boys  and  girLs  together  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  (3) 
consolidation  of  small  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  eaeh  other.  A  greater  nui- 
formity  of  organization  and  a  greater  eiliciency  would  In)  thus  secured,  while  economy 
would  be  promote<l  by  thus  dispensing  with  the  services  of  several  snperx'iaing  prin- 
cii^als.  Tho  union  of  boys  and  girls  in  one  school  tho  superintendent  looks  on  with 
si)ecial  favor,  the  testimony  of  tho  principals  of  the  schools  in  which  it  has  been  tried 
being  uniformly  favorable  as  to  its  beneticial  intluences. 

In  the  evcnilig  schools — which  numbered  18,0311  enrolled  pupils,  with  an  average 
.att/(?ndancc  of  7,t?uy — th(»re  was  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  both  in  enrolment 
.and  attendance,  but  a  greater  i>roportion  coutinuetl  to  attend  during  the  term,  and  the 
iccrt:iticatea  of  goo<l  conduct  were  more  nimierous.  Tlie  evening  liigh  school  is  reported 
to  have  been  as  prosperous  and  to  have  done  as  etWcient  work  during  its  term  of  liO 
jiights,  closing  on  April  3,  lcC7,  as  in  any  preceding  year. 

The  cori)orate  schools,  which  fonii  an  imi>oi-tant  arljunct  to  tho  city  system,  numbered 
47,  of  which  20  belonpod  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  11  to  tho  Female  (ruanlian 
•Society.  These  schools  are  under  the  management  of  their  respective  boards  of  trustees, 
by  whom  tho  teachers  are  appointed ;  but  thev  are  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
■of  tho  board  of  education  and  its  officers,  for  tlio  purjiow*,  especially,  of  securing  com- 
pliance with  the  State  law  which  forbids  sectarian  books  and  sectarian  instruction  in 
the  public  schools.  Tlie  whole  number  taught  in  these  schools  for  the  year  was  S4.346; 
tho  average  attendance,  0,^45;  numlwr  of  teachers,  199,  of  whom  111  were  licenswlby 
State  authority. — (Thirty-sixth  annual  report,  for  the  yejir  ending  December  31,  ld77.) 

In  O»weff0j  school  work  was  greatly  hiudero<l  during  the  early  portion  of  the  year  by 
;tho  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  which  diminished  the  classes  in  some  cmm 
by  two-thirds  for  weeks  together,  making  it  necessary  for  teachers  to  go  a  sectmd  time 
over  the  work  of  that  period  for  the  benefit  of  largo  uum1>ers  unavoidably  absent 
Notwithstanding  these  discouragenK'-nts,  tho  faitliful  elTorts  of  teachers  and  ^apils 
.combined  Are  n'i>orted  to  have  secured,  in  most  instances,  a  successfiQ  completion  of 
the  year's  work,  89  per  cent,  of  tho  number  in  average  attendance  having  obtained 
promotion  on  tho  basis  of  a  strict  annual  examination.  In  connection  with  the  average 
monthly  reports.  l*upils  in  other  than  jiublic  schools  numbered  1,313;  in  the  hiJEh 
school,  12-1,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100. — (Rei)ort  of  board  of  education  for  the 
year  ending  Februaiy  15,  lfc77.) 

Of  RorhcutiT  thei-o  is  no  other  report  than  the  figures  given  in  the  preceding  table 
and  in  Table  H  of  the  api)endix  to  this  rejiort. 

Schenectadjf  rei)orts  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  public  schools.  Industrial  driv- 
ing was  introduced  in  187(>,  and  a  year's  oxperienc<^  has  shown  tho  wisdom  of  teaching 
it.  The  Union  Classical  Institute,  which  l*i'ofessor  Stanton  did  much  to  bring  to » 
high  standard  years  ago,  apx>ear3  to  maintain  largely  its  former  reputation,  and  is  said 
to  fully  X)ay  for  it«  cost  in  its  stimulating  iulluence  upon  tho  lower  schools.  The  num- 
ber prouiottid  to  it  in  1877  was  35,  against  :i(>  the  preceding  year. — (Annual  report  of 
tho  board  of  education  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1S77.) 

In  Sifi'acu;ie  tho  board  says  that  it  hiw  n**ver  been  ablo  to  present  so  favorable  % 
rei)ort.  in  relation  to  school  attendance.  Of  tho  whole  number  enrolled,  the  avcrace 
number  Ixilonging  was  H0.2  per  cent.,  and  70.3  percent,  of  those  enndled  were  in  daily 
attendance.  The  percentage  of  daily  attendance  on  the  number  belonging  was  95A 
The  teaching  foroe  having  been  dimiuished,  this  gives  40.9  in  the  gradeil  schools  as  the 
daily  average  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  a  large  proportion,  rrtunotions  arc  made  on 
the  basis  of  punctual  attendanco  and  good  attention  to  work  during  two  terms;  and. 
this  is  foiiufl  to  work  well  on  the  whole.  An  evening  school  was  niahitaiuod  in  tlie 
ivjnter  of  1^70-77,  with  the  usual  discouragements  from  transient  and  irre^lar  $ir 
tendaucv;  but  so  raanv  interesting  cases  of  persistent  application  and  rapid  improve- 
Uieut  were  presented  tliat  doubta  about  i\^iieNvak\  oit.^iv^«i^WA.«avQt>\i!(iC  winter  vanidied 
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and  the  conviotion  was  reached  that  it  miiBt  be  maintAuied  at  ahnost  any  cost.  The 
city  high  schooli  aa  a  general  rule,  admits  only  those  who  hold  regents'  certificates  of 
academic  scholarship  or  sustain  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  of  the  regents.  Its 
papils  take  regular  exercises  in  drawing,  composition,  and  elocution.  They  numbered 
m  the  year  past  376,  with  an  average  belonging  of  289  and  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  SOT. — (Report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1877.) 

In  Tray  the  sum  total  of  all  the  names  registered  in  the  pubuc  schools  was  8,485. 
Deducting  duplicate  enrolments,  there  remained  7,9G9,  the  number  given  in  the  table. 
Besides  those,  there  was  an  enrolment  of  1,200  in  night  schools.  Then  in  14  private 
schools — not  including  incorporated  academies,  seminaries,  and  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute— there  wore  about  two  thousand,  making  11,109  instructed  during  the  year  in 
public  and  private  schools.  The  evening  schools,  which  were  kept  up  nearly  3  months, 
were  conducted  wiith  unusual  efficiency,  and,  when  the  strollers  had  disappeared,  were 
well  attended,  the  average  belonging  being  595,  with  an  average  attendance  of  405. 
Teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  on  Saturdays  with  as  much  regularity  as  possible, 
with  decided  benefit  in  several  departments  and  with  evidence  of  improved  methods 
of  teaching  and  better  results  in  individual  coses.  In  the  high  school  there  is  said  to 
have  been  a  steady  advancement,  especially  in  comp|osition,  declamation,  reading, 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  mathematics;  the  improvement  in  speaking  and  reading  being 
promoted  by  contests  for  prizes  in  these  lines. —  (Keport  of  Superintendent  David 
lieattie  for  the  year  ending  June  29,  1877. ) 

UUoa  owns  17  school-houses,  well  furnished,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4,622  pupils. 
There  were,  in  the  year  past,  31  schools,  including  the  evening  school,  aU  the  rooms 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  displaying  evidences  of  the  skill,  taste,  and  refinement  of 
the  teachers  in  plants,  drawings,  and  other  decorations,  which  helped  to  make  the 
rooms  both  more  attractive  and  more  imuroving.  The  arrangements  for  heating  and 
ventilation  in  at  least  two  of  the  school  buildings,  recently  improved,  appear  to  lie  as 
nearly  perfect  as  well  may  be.  The  academy  is  said  to  exert  a  marked  iufiuence  in 
improving  and  stimulating  the  lower  schools. — (Report  of  Superintendent  A.  McMil- 
lan for  the  year,  ending  October  1, 1877.) 

TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

TRACHERS'  CLASSES  IN  ACADEMIES  AND  ACADEMICAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

Under  existing  law,  the  regents  of  the  university  are  authorized  to  select  certain 
academies  and  academical  departments  of  union  schools,  for  the  puri)oso  of  having 
organized  therein  teachers*  classes  to  receive  instruction  "in  the  science  of  common 
school  teaching."  Authority  was  given  the  regents  to  pay  for  such  instruction  at  the 
rate  of  JIO  i)er  capita  for  13  weeks.  This  was  chanced  by  a  law  of  1877^  allowing  $1  * 
weekly  for  each  pupil  for  not  less  than  10  weeks.  During  1877,  83  institutions  were 
designatedfor  the  purpose  named.  During  the  academic  year  1876-77  the  attendance 
of  snch  pupils  was  6G(i  men  and  1,233  women.  The  school  commissioners  in  several 
districts  visit  and  give  some  attention  to  these  classes. — (Report  of  Superintendent 
Gilmour  for  1876-^77.) 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Tho  number  of  students  in  the  6  State  normal  schools  during  1876-'77  is  stated  by 
Superintendent  Gilmour  to  have  been  6,200,  of  whom  2,790  were  normal,  581  academic, 
and  2,829  of  lower  grades  iiipractice  schools.  The  average  attendance  of  normal  pupils 
was  1,602 ;  of  academic,  283.  Tho  graduates  in  1877  were  278,  making  the  total  num- 
ber to  that  date  3^911. 

During  tho  session  of  the  legislature  in  1877  the  attention  of  the  members  was  called 
to  these  institutions  by  a  passage  in  Grovemor  Robinson's  message  suggesting  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  normal  schools  are  really  worth  to  the  system  what  they 
cost,  ho  being  informed  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  pupils  instnicted  in  them  do 
not  follow  the  profession  of  t^achiuff  for  any  length  of  time.    This  led  to  an  iuvesti- 

fation  which  snowed  thatj  in  the  7  State  normal  schools  under  tho  direction  of  tho 
tate  superintendent  (that  at  Albany  being  only  partly  under  him),  1,475  out  of  the 
1,675  graduates  were  known  to  be  teachers  or  to  have  taught  some  time,  and  that  96 
more  were  waiting  for  positions  in  the  schools.  Besides  this,  over  2,700  undergraduate 
stndents  taught  in  schools  that  could  not  afibrd  to  engage  graduates.  This  abund-  . 
antly  vihdicates  the  usefulness  of  these  instituti<ms,  and  shows  that  they  have  amply 
cetvumed  to  the  State  the  value  of  tho  few  thousand  dollars  annually  spent  on  them. 

To  avoid  future  doubt  on  this  point,  however,  it  was  directed  that  at  tho  close  of 
the  school  year  1876-^  the  acaxlemio  departments  in  these  schools  should  be  discon- 
tbmed  ana  the  whole  efforts  of  the  several  faculties  devoted  to  tho  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  public  schools.  The  school  at  Fredouia  was  excepted  from  the  operatiox^. 
of  tills  orde^  as  snob,  because  the  act  under  which  it  wasefitab\i%li.e^  ^ikX^T^^'^^ereraX.- 
ted  the  local  board  to  mmntain  an  academic  department*,  \>\xt,  Vxi^<y^  qI  VtvckVoX^T^^- 
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tion  to  have  these  dopartineiit«  discontinued  elsewhere,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Fredouia  boanl  should  coutdder  whether  it  would  not  ho  wise  to  discontinue  that  one 
also.  Snh8e<iuently,  the  schools  at  Brockport  and  Potsdam  were  ahle  to  show  cause 
for  the  suBpensiou  of  the  order  with  I'cfereuce  to  them  also,  till  at  least  there  should 
he  such  legislative  action  as  might  determine  this  question  with  reference  to  all  the 
schools. — (State  reiiort  for  187C-77.) 

NORMAL  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

This  college,  meant  to  train  young  lady  tciichers  for  the  schools  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  reportiHl  1,528  students  on  its  register  at  the  close  of  1877,  and  the  average 
attendance  for  the  year  1,334.  The  whole  number  admitted  in  1877  was  759.  of  whom 
704  came  in  through  competitive  examinations  in  the  public  schools  and  55  oy  special 
examination.  The  graduates  of  the  year  were  222;  the  whole  ijiumbor  since  the 
establishment  of  the  college  seven  years  l>efore,  1,232.  There  are  35  instructors,  and 
the  course  of  study,  covering  3  years,  embraces  all  the  branches  that  are  taught  in 
the  city  schools,  including  Latin,  German,  French,  drawing,  and  music.  For  the  firal 
two  years  the  ilrill  apjiears  to  be  esiHJcially  devoted  to  improving  pupils  in  the  studiea 
of  the  course,  while  in  the  third  year  the  class  looking  forward  to  gradnatioii  is  abo 
systematically  tramed  in  the  proi>eT  methods  of  instruction. 

The  lield  for  this  is  a  training  school  connected  with  the  college,  presided  over  by  a 
lady  '^  tutor  in  methods,"  with  a  general  assistant  and  17  critic  teacners.  In  this  school 
one-fourth  of  the  graduating  class,  in  successive  sections,  are  constantly  practised  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  uudcr  the  criticism  of  the  principal  and  her  assistante,  the  remain- 
iu;j^  three-fourths  pursuing^  the  regular  studies.  Thus  all  pass  through  an  apprentice- 
shii)  which  embraces  both  instruction  in  the  elements  and  drill  in  the  art,  beiure  enter- 
ing upon  teaching  as  a  profession.  In  connection  with  the  training  school  there  is  s 
Kindergarten,  in  which  all  the  methods  of  that  mode  of  teaching  may  bo  studied. 

As  a  further  means  of  impro\'ing  the  teaching  force  of  the  city  schools,  all  teacbexB 
who  have  had  less  than  two  years'  experience  are  required  to  submit  tnemselves  on 
Saturdays  to  instniction  at  the  normal  college,  aud  thus  a  graduate  course  of  this  ex- 
tent is  substantially  established.  The  whole  uumlicr  taught  in  these  Saturday  sessions 
in  1877  was  74G;  the  average  attendance,  518. — (Report  of  tho  boaxd  of  eduoatioafiff 
the  year  ending  December  31, 1877.) 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

These  agencies  for  improving  teachers  at  work  have  been  held,  according  to  law,  in 
58  counties,  with  one  additional  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  on  the  ADegany  and 
Cattaraugus  Indian  reservations.  In  42  the  session  lasted  one  week  each ;  in  the  otlHfB, 
two  weelS.  The  whole  attendance  of  teachers  was  11,892 ;  the  average  number  at  each 
institute,  201 ;  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  the  whole  number  of  teachers,  70.4.  This 
good  attendance  is  secured  in  some  degree  by  the  legal  provision  that  trustees  shall 
give  to  teachers  the  whole  time  s^)ent  in  the  institute  which  embraces  their  school  dis- 
trict, deducting  nothing  from  their  pay  for  such  attendance.  Trustees,  however,  some- 
times refhse  to  do  this,  and  teachers,  unwilling  to  have  a  painful  contest,  do  not 
always  insist  upon  their  rights.  Superintendent  Gilmour  therefore  renews  ma  recom- 
mendation of  last  year  that  the  legislature  so  amend  the  law  as  to  reimburse  districts 
the  amounts  paid  teachers  for  time  spent  at  county  institutes.  He  thinks  that  this 
will  greatly  increase  the  attendance. — (State  repoi;t  for  187G-^.) 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

The  New  York  School  Journal,  published  weekly  in  New  York  City,  The  School 
Bulletin,  published  monthly  at  Syracuse,  and  Barnes'  Educational  Monthly,  issned 
simultaneously  at  New  York  and  Chicago,  continued  throughout  1877  their  work  of 
aiding  teachers  by  tho  frequent  publication  of  articles  on  methods  of  teaching,  aa  weU 
as  by  affording  a  large  amount  of  educationid  information. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  taught  in  the  academies  and  academic  departments  of  union 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  regents  in  1876-77  was  30,271.  TOiether 
this  number  includes  1,605  instructed  in  the  ^'teaehers'  classes"  of  tho  academies,  aad 
for  whom  the  regents  made  an  apportionment  from  the  literary  fund,  does  not  clearly 
appear;  probab^  it  does. 

The  standard  in  this  class  of  schools  is  kept  well  up  and  is  gradually  raiaed  by 
means  of  questions  issued  to  each  school  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  nniyerslty. 
These  questions  form  the  basis  of  tho  examinations  for  admission,  striding,  and  gnda- 
atlon,  aud  atudenta  who  pass  such  examinations  successfully  receiye  certincates. 
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PBIVATB  SECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  especially 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  students  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VIl  of  the 
api)endix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding.    For  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Table  IX. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

TTNIYEBSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  ideal  tmiversity  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  composed  of  all  the  literary  colleges 
of  the  State  and  includes  those  of  medicine  also.  These  are  associated  under  the  ireneral 
direction  of  a  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  consisting  of  23  persons,  4  of  thorn  ox 
officio  as  State  officers  and  19  apjiointed  by  the  governor  and  senate.  The  regents  do 
not  engage  in  actual  teaching,  nor  perform  the  usual  duties  of  university  officers,  but, 
among  other  labors,  they  hold  examinations  at  the  academies  and  colleges  and  an 
annua]  convocation  of  the  heads  and  professors  of  colleges  and  academies.  They  have 
the  power  of  conferring  degrees,  though  this  authority  is  but  sparingly  exercised. 

The  actual  literary  colleges  and  universities  forming  this  idoal  one  may  be  found  in 
Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  for  statistics  of  them  inquirers  are  referred 
to  that  table  J  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  to  a  corresponding  table  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  precedmg. 

Five,  Elmira,  Ingham,  Rutgers,  Vassar,  and  Wells,  are  exclusively  for  young  women ; 
4,  Alfred,  Cornell^  St.  Lawrence,  and  Syracuse  universities,  admit  both  sexes. 

Cornell  Univernty  may  be  called  the  State  university,  as  far  as  there  is  one  apart 
from  the  aggregate  of  colleges,  uniting  as  it  does  with  the  congressional  grant  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  aud  the  mechamc  arts  nn  ample  endowment  from  Lzra  Cornell, 
given  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  the  institution  into  a  true  university,  where,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  any^  person  can  find  instruction  in  any  study." 

The  university  is  open  to  all,  without  regard  to  color,  nativity,  or  sex.  Free  tuition 
18  given  students  in  Ifhe  agricultural  department;  free  scholarships  are  provided  in 
other  departments  to  the  number  of  512,  tnere  being  one  for  every  assembly  district  of 
the  State,  and  each  scholarship  is  continued  4  years. 

Instruction  is  distributed  into  several  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  school  9) 
comprising  general,  technical,  or  special  courses  in  arts,  literature^  science,  agriculture, 
eivii  engineering,  and  mechanical  engineering.  Graduate  study  is  encouraged  by  the 
offer  of  free  tuition  to  graduates  of  this  anu  of  other  colleges.  Among  the  sx)ecial 
features  of  the  system  worthy  of  note  are  large  libertyin  the  choice  of  studies  and  the 
prominence  given  thoso  studies  which  are  practically  useful. —  (Catalogue.) 

Columbia  Vollene,  since  the  lost  rei)ort,  has  increased  its  departments  of  instruction 
from  9  to  10.  The  course  now  comprises  the  following :  (1)  Greek  language  aud  litera- 
ture, (2)  Latin  languag:e  and  literature,  (3)  German  language  aud  literature,  (4)  math- 
ematics, (5)  mathematics  and  astronomy,  (6)  physics,  (7)  chemistry,  (8)  geology  and 
palseontoio^,  (9)  moral  and  inteUectual  philosophy  and  English  literature,  and  (10) 
history,  x>ohtical  science,  and  international  law. 

The  departments  of  instruction  in  the  remaining  colleges  and  universities,  as  far  as 
heard  from,  seem  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  reported  last  year. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Eleven  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  of  which  6  are  chartered, 
report  statistics  for  1877.  All  teach  music,  drawing,  and  French ;  10  teach  German, 
8.  painting,  3,  Italian  and  Spani^.  Seven  report  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
chemistry ;  8.  of  physics ;  5  have  museums  of  natural  liistory :  4,  ari'  galleries;  4,  gym- 
nasiums: and  10,  libraries  of  210  to  10,000  volumes,  aggregating  24,412. 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  VIU  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Rei>ort 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 


Btnictors.    The  course  of  study  covers  4  years,  aud,  in  addition  to  military  training, 


embraces  instruction  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,^  geology,  the  Spanish 
and  French  languages,  geography,  history,  ethics,  drawing,  civil  and  military  engi- 
neering, and  law. — (Return  and  report.) 

There  is  a  School  of  Civil  En^incerin$  in  connection  with  Union  College  at  Sehei^fi.^ 
tady.    The  course  of  instruction,  wMch  is  of  4  years,  embraeea  cot^Xai-wV*  ^T«<c^\«fe  ^'^ 
mechanical  6maghting,  inBtramental  field  work,  and  nxuDueiic^  c«2LQTi\fiA>vo\i)  oorcc^V&ftdk 
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witli  tlie  study  of  text  books  and  loctares  on  the  numcrons  subjects  where  books  sn 
w'Auting.  Stndcuts  oro  admitted  to  all  departments  of  the  college  without  extra 
charge. — (Catalogno  of  college.) 

llio  School  of'  MincB  of  Columbia  College  aims  to  furnish  the  means  of  aociniring  a  thor- 
ough knowlcugo  of  the  brnuchcs  of  science  forming  the  basis  of  those  indnstnal  par- 
suits  which  arc  chiefly  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  system  includes  5 
parallel  courses  of  study,  namely,  ci^il  engineering,  mining  engineering,  metidluigy, 
geology  and  ])ala)ontology,  and  analytical  and  applied  chemiJstry.  Number  of  students 
lu  1877,  238.— (Catalogue.) 

The  Jienssclaer  rolfftechnic  InBiiiute,  at  Troy,  provides  a  4  years'  course  in  civil  engi- 
nceriug,  iucluding  mechanical  or  dynamical,  road,  bridge,  and  hydraulic  engineering. 
There  were  16()  students  attending  in  1877. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Cooper  Uniofifor  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art,  New  York,  has  for  its  imme- 
diate object  to  t«ach  young  i>eople  some  art  of  self  support  or  to  raise  those  who  have 
already  some  practical  occupation  to  its  liigher  forms  and  better  remuneration.  For 
this  puri)ose,  it  has  estabhshed  schools  for  telegraphy;  photography;  mechanical, 
arehit'Cctural,  and  artistic  drawing;  modelling  in  clay;  engraving,  and  painting.  It 
has  a  ^'iree  night  school  of  science,"  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  matnematics  and 
theoretical  and  practical  mechanics.  Organic  and  analytic  chemistry  is  taught-,  and  an 
excellent  laboratory  is  x)ut  at  the  service  of  the  pupils.  Literary  culture  in  jSnglish 
and  the  pro])er  use  of  the  language  in  speaking  and  writing  are  not  neglected.  Tlxen 
are  classes  lormed  for  oratory  and  debate,  with  lectures  in  English  literature  and  in 
elocution. — (Annual  report.,  1877. J 

Tor  full  statistics  of  scicutitic  institutions  reporting,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summary  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  x)recediug. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Reports  for  1877  have  been  received  from  12  institutions  for  theological  instruction. 
Ill  nearly  all  these  the  course  covers  3  years.  For  detaUe<l  statistics,  seo  Table  XI  of 
the  a]ipendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  pxe- 


ceding. 


LEGAL. 


The  Albany  Law  School j  a  department  of  Union  University,  reports  95  students,  witli 
5  resident  and  3  nou-re*»ideut  ijLstnictors.  About  half  the  students  had  received  de^freea 
in  letters  or  scienoe.  The  course  of  instmction  covers  only  1  year.  Nb  prelimmazy 
exaiuiuation  is  indicated,  but  a  x>rior  course  of  1  year  in  a  lawyer's  office  is  required. 

The  Columbia  College  Imw  School  is  designed  to  aUbrd  a  full  legal  education,  except 
in  matters  of  mere  local  law  and  i»ractice.  The  course  occu^>ies  2  years,  and  embraces 
the  various  branches  of  couuuou  law,  equity,  commercial,  international,  and  consti- 
tutional law.  Graduates  of  literarj'  colleges  are  admitted  without  examination ;  other 
candidates  must  itroduce  evidence  uf  having  received  a  good  academic  training.  Tho 
number  of  students  in  1677-'78  was  462. 

The  Law  School  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  Xvw  York  provides  a  2  years'  course, 
including  the  history  of  the  law,  jurisprudence,  Roman  law,  international  law,  and 
municipal  law.  Students  are  allowed  tu  enter  at  any  time,  and  no  preliminary  connse 
of  Htudy  or  examination  is  requii-ed. 

The  Iaiw  Department  of  Uamdton  CoZ^z/c  prescribes  a  course  covering  1  year  for  col- 
lege gi-aduates;  for  those  who  aii^  not  graduutcj*,  one  year  and  a  third.  Tliore  was  an 
attendance^  of  30  students  in  1877-78. — (Catalogue  of  the  college.) 

Fof  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XII  of  the  api)endix  following,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Comniissicmer  i)recedijig. 

MEDICAL. 

The  names  and  statistics  of  the  medical  colleges  reporting  may  be  found  ih  Table 
XIII  of  the  a])pendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  these  statistics  in  the  Report  of 
the  Coumiissioner  i)receding. 

Of  the  institutions  that  rei)ort,  the  Allmny  Medical  College  and  the  WomaiCi  Jfedtool 
College  of  the  JS'vw  York  Infirmary  alpne  appear  to  recjuire  a  i)reliminary  examination 
from  candidates  for  admissi(m  who  do  not  present  evidence  of  at  least  an  academic 
training.    The  Woman's  College  also  requires  candidates  for  graduation,  after  passing 
the  examination  by  the  faculty,  to  go  Ijcfore  a  board  of  examiners  composed  of  profess- 
ow  of  the  several  in(»dical  colleges.    Those  who  pass  successfully  tho  examinations  of 
this  l>oard  receive  certificates  to  that  effect,  signed  by  tho  examiners,  besides  the  reg- 
ular college  di]>lonias.    The  Medical  Ikpartment  of  the  Univerifity  of  Buffalo  requires  froaai 
a  student  entering  a  certiiicate  of  his  i>recei>tor  that  he  is  qualified  to  study  medicine: 
but  no  specific  standard  of  <iualilication  is  set  by  tho  department.    The  Loiu^  J$lam 
Colkge  Hospital  has  a  reatliug  and  recitation  term  of  5  months  in  each  year,  preluninary 
to  tho  refpilar  lecture  tenn  of  4  months.    Bellcvue  llospital  Medical  College  has  a  pre- 
liminnry  term  of  2  weeks  previous  to  tho  Te<»\i\ftT  t^inw,  which  extends  firom  October  to 
March.     2'hero  ia  also  a  spring  term  of  \Z  ^e«\La,  oXV/t^iii^w^  \i:^\i  ^\^<^\via  o\^tlo]iaL 
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Essentially  the  some  orrangemeut  of  preliminaiy.  regular,  and  spring  sessions  prevails 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  The  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons.  New  York,  has  a  spring  session  besides  the  regular  winter  ses- 
sion. Attendance  on  tne  former  is  optional ;  on  the  latter,  obligatory,  as  a  prerequi- 
site to  examination.  The  Eclectic  Medical  College,  New  York,  admits  women  as  well  as 
men.  The  New  York  Homccopathic  Medical  College  has  a  graded  course  of  3  years  which 
it  wishes  all  to  take,  and  for  taking  which  it  oners  strong  inducements  in  lower  fees, 
but  it  so  arranges  its  system  of  lectures  that  those  who  desire  to  do  so  may  graduate 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year.  All,  however,  in  order  to  graduate,  must  stand  an  ex- 
amination by  a  board  of  censors  not  of  the  faculty,  in  adcUtion  to  the  faculty  exam- 
inations. The  College  of  Phamuuy,  New  York,  has  now  a  building  of  its  own,  but 
indicates  no  change  beyond  this. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

INSTRUCTION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

There  are  now  in  this  State  6  institutions  authorized  by  law  to  receive  and  instruct 
deaf  and  dumb  pupils  under  appointments  from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion or  certain  local  oflScers.  These  are  the  following:  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  tlte  Deaf  and  Dumb,  established  in  1817 ;  the  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  in  New  York  City,  and  Le  Couteulx  St,  Mary's  Insti- 
tution for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Buffalo,  authorized  bj  laws  of  1870 
and  1872  respectively  to  receive  State  and  county  i)upils ;  the  Central  liew  York  Insti- 
tution for  Deaf-Muies,  at  Rome,  and  the  Western  Neio  York  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes, 
at  Rochester,  l)oth  organized  under  laws  of  1876 ;  and  St.  Josephs  Institute  for  Deaf- 
Mutes,  at  Fordham,  authorized  to  receive  State  and  county  pupils  by  a  law  of  1877. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  in  these  several  institutions  1,065  pupils,  distributed 
as  follows :  New  York  Institution  (old),  507 :  New  York  Institution  (new),  106;  Buffalo, 
102 ;  Rome,  109 ;  Rochester,  1)1 ;  Fordham,  150 — total,  1,065.  These  are  mostly  pupils 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State  of  Now  York  or  by  the  several  counties,  although 
a  few  are  Now  Jersey  State  pupils  and  a  few  others  are  supported  by  friends. 

An  imoression  seeming  to  prevail  that  the  expenses  of  deaf-mute  instruction  could 
be  considerably  reduced  by  sending  all  the  State  and  county  pupils  to  one  institution. 
Superintendent  Gilmour  argues  against  it  on  the  grounds  both  of  good  iK)licy  and  good 
faith.  He  thinks  it  would  not  be  good  policy,  because  experience  in  New  York  has 
shown  that  not  more  than  500  pnpib  can  be  advantageously  cared  for  in  one  institu- 
tion, and  that  it  would  be,  too,  an  act  of  bad  faith  for  the  State  to  withdraw  her  pupils 
fh)m  the  newer  institutions  after  having  encouraged  their  friends  to  expend  large  simis 
in  erecting  and  furnishing  buildings  which  would  be  made  practically  valueless  by  the 
withholding  of  State  ]>atronage.  He  therefore  recommends  that  the  laws  respecting 
them  remain  unchanged,  but  uiat  no  new  schools  of  this  class  be  established. — (Report 
of  Superintendent  Gumour  for  1877.) 

•  INSTRUCTION  OP  THE  BUND. 

The  New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind,  New  York  City,  had,  at  the  close  of  September, 
1877, 185  pupils,  8  less  than  the  year  before.  The  course  of  study  remains  substantially 
the  sjune  as  for  some  years  past,  but  of  late  more  attention  has  been  given  to  gymnas- 
tics, with  apparently  beueiicial  results.  Cane  seating,  mattress  making,  the  use  of 
sewing  and  knitting  machines,  plain  sewing  and  knittmg,  with  other  useful  occupa- 
tions, receive  due  attention  in  connection  with  those  literaiy  studies  which  furnish  the 
basis  of  a  thorough  English  education.  In  music,  besidfes  careful  training  in  the  art 
of  re^Mling,  writing,  and  practising  musical  notes,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  tun- 
ing of  pianos  as  a  means  of  future  livelihood. — (Keport  of  Superintendent  Gilmour  for 
18/6-77  and  report  of  the  Institution  for  the  same  year.) 

The  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  also  gives  its  pupils  the  elements 
of  a  ^ood  English  education,  with  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  in 
such  industrial  occupations  as  will  i)rei)are  them  for  self  support.  The  3'oung  men  are 
taught  to  make  com  brooms;  the  girls,  beadwork,  knitting,  crocheting,  sewing  by 
hand,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine. — (Report  for  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

The  Idiot  Asylum,  Randall's  Island,  New  York,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  149- 
children,  88  boys  and  61  girls,  under  instruction ;  object  teaching,  drawing,  reading, 
wiitingy  arithmetic,  and  geograx>hy  were  taught  to  all,  and  mat  making  to  the  boj-s 
and  sewing  to  the  girls. 

The  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  at  Syracuse,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  267 
children^  who  were  instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  and  in  simple  industriid 
oocnpations. — (Return,  1877.) 
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REFORMATORY  AXD  INDUSTRIAL  TBAIKING. 

The  Borne  for  Fallen  and  Friendless  GirlSf  Kow  York,  reporta  8G  received  and  as  many 
<liBcharg4'd  during  1877,  Aviili  2Q  remoiuiug.  As  all  who  entered  could  read  and  write^ 
the  only  iustructiun  {p.vou,  excex)t  in  morals  and  religion,  has  been  in  habits  of  indiis-^ 
try  and  in  dress  niakiug.  The  results  are  said  to  have  been  eminently  oncouragisff. 
The  House  of  the  Uoly  Family ^  New  York,  with  a  similar  aim,  received,  clothed,  fed, 
and  taught  150  children  and  young  girls  in  addition  to  98  who  were  in  the  honae 
in  the  spring  of  1877.  Various  branches  of  female  industry  were  included  in  the 
instruction  pivcn.  The  New  York  House  of  ItcfngCj  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  received  in  1877  a 
total  of  822  boys  and  girls,  of  whuui  403  were  ilhtcrato  when  committed;  these  Icanied 
to  read  and  write,  the  remainder  receiving  more  advanced  instruction,  all  in  counec- 
tion  with  some  training  in  gurdcuinc;,  wire  weaving,  stocking  weavin|5,  or  printing, 
according  to  capacity.  The  Western  House  of  Refuge,  Rochester,  had  in  its  schools  ana 
worksho])s  iu  the  same  yirar  a  total  of  822  boys  and.  girls  (of  whom  530  remained  De- 
cember 31),  giving  them  such  literary  training  as  was  required,  with  instruction  in  a 
great  vai'iety  of  industries.  The  Womai's  Prison  Associatlonf  of  Now  York,  in  connection 
with  the  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home,  received  for  the  year  4G2  female  inmates  on  tho  pro- 
fession by  them  of  a  dusiro  to  refoim,  teaching  them  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
with  fine  sewing,  dress  making,  laundry  work,  and  household  industries;  subsequently, 
places  of  service  were  foun<l  £)r  272. — (Reports  and  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

The  ^ew  York  Catholic  Protixiory,  which  had  2,321  inmates  in  1876w  gives  to  the 
children  intrust^sd  to  it  such  industrial'  and  moral  instruction  as  may  nt  them  to  ha 
useful  members  of  society.    No  statistics  of  its  numbers  for  1877  are  at  hand. 

TRAIXIXQ  TO  USEFULNESS  IX  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

Tlio  Training  School  for  Nursetty  attached  to  Bcllevue  Hospital,  New  York  City,  hid 
5()  puinls  under  instruction  in  1877  and  graduated  12  of  these  in  November.  To  ao- 
commodate  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  pupils,  Mrs.  William  H.  Osbom  Lai 
most  kindly  lin<l  a  large  house  erected  opposite  the  hosititol,  and  has  oficred  it  to  the 
society,  umt  free,  for  a  term  of  years.  It  was  opened  November  8,  1877,  and  has 
kitchen,  laundry,  dining  hall,  receptitm  room,  and  ]>arlor  oi»  its  lower  floor,  while 
three  iLi)per  stories  ai*e  divided  into  neatly  furnisbiMl  sleeping  rooms. — (Report  of  the 
society  for  1877,  with  descriittion  of  the  house  ijrom  another  source.) 

EDUCATION  IN  ART. 

Besides  the  advantages  for  elementary  training  in  this  line  presented  at  tho  Ceoptr 
Union,  previously  noticed,  tlierc  is  the  fuller  course  of  the  art  classes  of  the  Browyn 
Art  Association,  a  Course  in  Architecture  at  Cornell  University,  a  College  of  FineArtsm 
Syracuse  University,  a  School  of  Design  at  Vjissar  College,  the  Ladie^  Art  Association  of 
Xew  York^  the  Palette  Club,  the  Art  Student^  Le^tguc,  the  Art  Schools  of  the  NaiiesAl 
Academy  of  Design,  and  now  alw>  tho8<^  of  tlie  Society  of  Decwative  Jrf,  all  iu  the  same 
city — a  combination  of  facilities  for  art  study  rare  in  a  single  State. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  dTY  8UPERINTENDRNTS. 

The  convention  of  this  association  met  at  Albany  March  28,  1877.  and  continued  in 
session  till  the  30lh.  After  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  presictent  of'  the  Albany 
school  board,  the  president  of  the  association,  in  a  carefully  prepared  address,  reviewed 
tho  i)rogress  of  the  school  system  in  the  State,  favoring  nigh  school  and  academio 
education  and  a  taxation  for  school  puri)oscs  iiroportioncd  to  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation to  be  schooled,  which  he  said  had  increasetl  120,90G  in  the  past  five  years,  an 
average  annual  iucreat^e  of  24,181.  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose,  of  the  Cortland  Stato  Noimftl 
School,  then  defended  the  common  school,  free  high  school,  and  normal  school  system 
of  New  York,  which  vindication  was  thought  so  conclusive  as  to  bo  published  and  ex- 
tensively circulated  afterward  in  pamphlet  form.  A  committee  on  desirable  changes 
in  the  school  laws  reported  next  day,  through  Superintendent  Snow,  of  Aubom,  in 
favor  of  a  single  executive  hciul  for  the  educational  system  of  tlio  State,  of  the  con- 
tinuance and  confirmation  of  the  academic  and  fn^e  high  school  instruction  now  given, 
of  truant  and  reform  schools  for  chihlren  not  reached  by  the  compulsory  education 
acts  of  1874  and  1876,  of  more  immediate  supervision  of  the  schools  through  a  town- 
ship system,  of  an  apportionment  of  school  moneys  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  attend- 
ance, rather  than  average  attendance,  and  of  making  the  school  ago  &-lt5  instrad  of 
5-21.  Whether  the  recommendations  of  the  committee,  which  gave  rise  to  mndi 
debate,  were  passed  in  whole  or  only  iu  part,  dues  not  ajmear ;  but  it  does  appear  that 
at  least  those  in  favor  of  a  township  system  and  of  a  change  of  tho  school  ago  wen 
agreed  Ufwii  to  be  recommended  to  the  legislature,  and  also  uiat  tho  school  year  ouffht 
to  begin  September  1.  A  paper  from De\j\ity  State  Supeiintondent  Keycs followeam 
the  atleruoon,  in  which,  he  said  tliat  commoii  &c\ioo\&  \uMii  «ak^<iA.\k<i^  ^uvxnttY  and  that 
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now  the  conntiy  sbonld  do  justice  to  its  oommon  Bchool^  affording  them  thoroughly 
trained  teachers,  full  support,  and  freedom  to  extend  their  education  to  whatever 
point  tho  local  authorities  may  find  desirable.  Another  paper  from  Commissioner 
Morehouse,  of  Cayuga,  in  favor  of  reorganization  of  the  school  svstem,  fuller  exami- 
nation of  teachers,  closer  supervision,  &c.,  provoked  discussion,  but  it  seems  to  have 
resulted  in  no  action.  The  next  meeting  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Utica,  FebniaQr 
22, 187a— (School  Bulletin  for  May,  1877.) 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION; 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Plattsburjfj,  July  24-26, 1877,  The  president,  Superintend- 
eat  Edward  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  in  his  opening  address,  gave  a  sketch  of  the  progress 
made  in  education,  with  the  difficulty  still  in  the  way  of  a  truly  perfect  system.  He 
fjftvored  reading  not  firom  text  books  only,  but  Irom  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and 
exercises  in  writing  in  which  the  pupil  should  present  his  own  thoughts  instead  of 
being- confined  to  worn  out  copies ;  he  conmieuded  tho  study  of  drawing  as  educating 
both  tho  hand  and  eye,  and  advocated  fuller  attention  to  natural  science,  under  en- 
thnsiastio  teachers  in  love  with  their  work.  Dr.  Benedict,  of  Rochester,  followed 
with  a  short  dissertation  on  '^  Words,''  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  thorough  ac- 
curacy in  the  study  of  their  stren^h  and  meaning.  On  the  second  day  Dr.  Tnomas 
Hunter,  president  of  the  New  Yoric  City  Normal  College,  read  a  paper  on  the  need  of 
higher  education,  in  which  he  showed  that  for  tho  (ulvanced  society  of  the  present 
high  schools  are  as  great  a  necessity  as  the  lower  schools  were  a  century  ago.  The 
usual  committees  were  then  appointed,  and  tho  convention  dividing  itself  into  com- 
mon school,  hig:h  school,  and  normal  school  sections  devoted  the  day  to  the  seve  ral 
topics  appropriate  to  these;  in  tho  evening,  Mr.  Wallace  Bruce  read  a  paper  on 
"Shakspere's  women."  On  the  third  day  the  paper  which  seems  to  have  awakened 
tho  ^^atest  interest  was  that  by  Miss  Mary  Hicks,  of  Syracuse,  on  ^^  The  ends  to  be 
attained  by  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  public  8chcM)ls."  These,  she  said, 
were  threefold:  practical,  educational,  and  aesthetic.  Devoting  herself  particularly 
to  the  first,  slie  showed  that  the  art  of  drawing  is  a  most  practical  form  ot  education, 
teaching  the  hand  as  well  as  the  head,  and  preparing  for  the  common  occupations  and 
industries  of  life :  carpentry,  masonry,  building,  all  departments  *of  mechanism, 
carving,  designing,  painting,  decoratiuj^,  &.c.  After  some  further  business,  Albany 
was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting,  and  resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  a 
township  system  in  preference  to  the  present  district  system,  of  good  schools  under 
thoroughly  trained  teachers,  of  a  choice  of  school  commissioners  by  the  local  school 
boards,  and  of  a  change  of  the  legal  school  ai^o  from  5-21  to  G-ld,  with  a  school  year 
beginning  August  1  instead  of  October  1. — (l^w  York  School  Journal,  July  28,  1877.) 

UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Albany,  July  10-12.  The  programme  embraced . 
general  educational  principles,  matters  afl'ecting  the  State,  tests  and  results,  and  the ' 
speeial  departments  of  language,  rhetoric  and  oratory,  mathematics,  natural  sciences, 
and  history.  Tho  one  paper  under  the  first  head  was  on  "University  control,"  by 
Professor  Alexander  Winchell,  of  Syracuse.  He  took  the  ground  that  under  present 
arrangements  the  trustees  of  higher  institutions,  an  extraneous  bod^v,  have  too  much 
control;  the  faculty,  an  interior  one,  too  little.  He  would  not  dispense  with  the 
trustees;  would  retain  them  for  the  creation  and  conservation  of  endowments  and 
other  matters  of  a  purely  business  character,  dispensing,  however,  with  ex  officio 
members  and  substituting  alumni.  To  the  teaching  body,  however,  he  would  trans-  • 
fer  the  control  of  oxpentuturcs,  the  choice  of  instructors,  the  determination  of  their 
pay,  the  conferring  of  degrees,  and  all  other  purely  scholastic  matters,  with  perhaps 
some  occasional  conference  with  older  students  on  such  points.  The  two  papers  on 
matters  affecting  the  State  were  {1)  one  by  Principal  A.  B.  Watkins,  of  Hungerford 
Collegiate  Institute,  taking  the  ground  that  the  State  should  provide  for  academic  and 
high  school  training  as  liberally  in  proportion  as  for  common  school  instruction  of 
lower  grade;  (2)  one  by  Principal  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of  the  Fredonia  Normal  School, 
which  proposed  to  harmonize  the  State  school  system  by  throwing  out  from  the  normal 
flchools  into  the  academics  and  hi^h  schools  all  academic  teaching,  confining  tHe 
normal  schools  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 
Under  the  other  heads  various  interesting  topics  were  discussed,  one  of  thhm  on  the 
"Begcnts'  examinations  in  academic  studies,"  by  Principal  Bradley,  of  the  Albany 
Hi^  School,  who  said  that  these  examinations,  originally  instituted  to  determine  to 
what  schools  and  in  what  proportion  the  State  "  literature  fund"  should  be  distributed, 
were  indirectly  a  means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  scholarship,  of  securing  greater 
nniformity  in  such  a  standard,  and  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  certain  leading 
branches.  A  paper  by  Chancellor  Haven,  of  Syracuse,  showed  the  advantages  that 
would  ensue  from  having  the  colle^  and  universities  of  the  State  tsAW^totjl!^^  csnX?!^^ 
same  plane  of  requirement  by  hanng  a  kindred  system  of  eTttmm«A>voTA  \a  (^.^XxsnscmA 
the  qne&tioD  of  aanuaaiona  to  thoir  freshman  classes. — (School  Bn!QL<e\^%  KTi\^VB^>)'SSSn  ^ 
mad  otter  leparta,) 
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OBITUARY  RECORD, 

HENRY  BOYKTOX  SMITH,  D.  D.|  LL.  D. 

This  jTontleman,  wlioso  death  at  64  occnrred  in  Fehruaiji  1877,  was  eminent  as  a 
acholar  and  teacher.  Bom  in  Portland,  Mc^.  1S15|  he  was  graduated  at  Boirdoin  Col- 
lege in  1834,  and  was  a  tutor  there  in  ld3G-'37  and  in  ld40^'41.  He  studied  theology  at 
Audover  and  Bangor,  and  snbsequently  went  to  Europe  for  a  year  to  study  at  UaUe 
and  Borliu.  After  a  brief  pastorate  at  West  Amesbur>%  Mass.,  lie  become  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  philoKOimy  in  Amherst  College  in  1847 ;  in  1850,  professor  of  church 
history  in  the  Union  Theolo'^cal  Seminar^',  New  York;  and,  in  1855,  of  systematic  the- 
ology, which  chair  lie  lellb  in  1873  because  of  broken  health,  contiuuiugy  howeyer, 
emeritus  professor  till  his  death.  He  was  an  able  writer,  contributing  much  to  the 
Princeton  Review,  l^sbyterian  Quarterly,  Bibliotheca  Soera,  and  Apjilcton's  Cycle- 
pscdio.  In  18o9  he  publishoil  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chronological 
Tables,  an  excellent  compendium.  He  translated  Gieselei^s  Churcli  HistoiT;  in  ^xe 
volumes,  the  last  volume  being  in  the  press  of  Haq>er  Brothers  at  the  time  of  ma  death. 
George  Bancroft  called  him  the  most  accomplishiMl  critic  in  the  United  States.  For 
acuteness  combined  with  breadth,  for  n^eeptivity  combinnl  with  originality,  ho  was 
unique  among  pliilosophers ;  while  to  exact  scholanihip  he  added  a  fiuniliar  acquaint- 
ance with  German  mo<le»  of  thought  andi)TCat»nt  scientilic  inquiries  which  Uttcd  him  to 
cope  with  the  questions  of  the  time  in  a  most  masterly  and  convincing  manner.  Had 
longer  life  been  granted  him  he  might  have  added  nmch  to  the  treasures  of  philosophic 
thiH)logy ;  but  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  on  which  he  lioil  been  some  time  en^aged^  wai 
Li'ought  to  an  untimely  end  by  his  death,  before  it  was  in  form  for  publication. 

COBNELIUS  VANDEBDILT. 

On  the  4tli  of  January,  1877,  this  gentleman — long  known  throughout  the  Union 
for  his  wealth  and  enterxirist?,  and  now  to  Imi  remembered  for  liis  educational  benefac- 
tions—  breathed  his  last  at  his  home  in  New  York.    Ho  was  bom  May  27,  1791. 
Beginning  life  on  his  own  account  as  a  boat  owner  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  prosper- 
ing in  ever\'thiug  he  touchc<l,  ho  became  in  his  later  years  the  owner  of  property 
variously  estimated  at  f*t),000,000  to  $100,000,000.    Tossi-ssetl  of  this  wealth,  he  he^  to 
consider  how  he  could  best  dispose  of  some  fair  portion  of  his  means.     Having  long 
sustained  his  mother^s  church  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  ho  x'liri^hascd  the  Chnrch 
of  the  Strangers  in  New  York  for  the  chosen  pastor  of  his  second  wife,  largely  oiiling 
in  its  Bui)port  after  the  purclmse;  gave  quietly  §100,000  for  the  new  Methodist  pnbliBb- 
iiig  house  iu  the  same  city ;  planned  the  endciwment  of  a  noble  school  for  girls  on 
Btateu  Island,  which  only  fell  through  from  his  inability  to  arrange  the  measure  of 
his  own  coutnd  of  it  with  the  Moravians,  who  were  to  manage  it;  and  finally,  as  the 

JipKut  crowning  act  of  his  life,  fn>m  lf*73  to  1870,  gave  into  the  hands  ol*  Bisliop 
^fcTytire,  of  the  Methodist  K])iHCOi)al  Church  South,  suius  amounting  to  $1,000,0(IU, 
to  establish  and  endow  at  Nashville,  Teun.,  a  university  for  the  South,  to  be  under 
Mothmlist  direction.  The  last  of  his  donations  for  this  }mri>OHe — ma^le  only  a  fow 
mouths  lu^fore  his  death — amouuted  to  ^(K),000,  and,  to  avoid  all  iK>ssibility  of  diffi- 
culty after  his  decease,  wjis  handed  iu  cash  to  the  bishoi>,  without  any  mdicitation  on 
the  part  of  those  conccmeil.  The  university,  which  u(»w  bears  his  family  name,  has 
been  established  on  a  charming  site  overlooking  Niishville,  and,  with  its  line  buildings 
aud  organized  dex>artments  of  philosophy,  literatun>,  and  science,  of  theolo^T,  oflsw, 
and  of  medicine,  stands  as  his  best  monument. — (Memorial  volume  publisheu  by  Van- 
•  derbilt  University  and  biographical  sketch  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraplif 
Jjuiuai-y  4,  1877.) 

LEWIS  BROOKS. 

This  liberal  citizen  of  Rochester,  who  died  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  deserves  mention 
ibr  Ids  benefactions  to  educational  objects.  Besidirs  most  generous  gifts  to  hospitals 
in  the  city  of  his  residence,  ho  is  reported  on  apparently  good  authority  to  have  given 
in  his  later  days  .$5,000  each  to  the  Rochester  Industrial  School  and  the  Female  Cha^ 
it  able  Society,  and  §120,000  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  This  last  amount  is  not 
absolutely  sure,  as  his  gifts  were  made  anonymously,  but  $70,000  were  certainly  giveik 

WILLIAM  A.  MUHLENBERG,  D.  D. 

Rev.  William  Augustus  Mulilenberg,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  divines  of  the  Piet^ 

estant  K])isco])al  Church,  died  in  New  York  Ai>ril  8,  1877.    Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  thoaon 

of  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  September  16>  179(1 

His  family  had  long  residtxl  in  Pennsylvania,  aud  his  great-grandfather,  Heniy  M. 

Muhlenlierg,  a  clergyman  of  tho  Germau  JjUtherau  sect,  was  the  founder  of  that  chnzch 

iu  Americta.    Dr.  Muhleuberg  received  his  early  education  iu  Philadelphia,  and  waa 

ffradnatcd  with  honor  from  the  University  of  IV.uusylvania  iu  1814.    He  immediately 

ae voted  hJnisolfto  tho  study  of  theology,  obtained  ordination  as  a  deacon  in  1817,  and 

became  asshtan  t  to  Bishop  White  at  Chriat  CAixircVi  S3i\s2»ii\y.\\N<i  tSfc^ .    In  1821  he  wu 

ohoaeji  rector  of  fcJt.  Jomcs^a  Chuxcli,  LaucasUTitOi.,  uai^  WkSSKk  ^TD3&seE&9»AL\Q&Vn^ 
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career  of  public  benefactions  by  cansing  the  establialiment  of  tlio  first  public  school 
irhich  existed  in  Pennsylvania  outside  of  Philadelphib. — (Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
naly  June,  1877.) 

In  1828  Dr.  Muhlenberg  moved  to  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  where  he  founded  a  school  called 
the  Flushini;  Institute,  which  quickly  developed  into  St.  Paul's  College,  and  became 
m  very  considerable  scat  of  learning,  training  many  who  have  since  been  eminent. 
Dr.  Muhlenberg  remained  at  its  head  as  principal  and  rector  for  about  eighteen  years, 
until  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  New  York 
City,  in  1846,  where  he  remained  eleven  vears.  In  1857  he  became  rector  and  suiKsriu- 
teudeut  of  St.  Luko^s  Hospital,  New  York^  an  institution  of  which  he  was  the  founder 
and  in  charge  of  which  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  18G5  he  founded  the  Christian 
Industrial  Community  of  St.  Jolmland,  meant  to  afford  to  youth  advantages  for  edli- 
cation,  to  those  of  maturer  years  opportunities  of  self  support  by  various  labors,  and 
to  all  the  best  religious  care  and  niirture  amid  healthful  air  and  rural  pleasantness. 
In  benevolent  and  educational  labors  of  this  kind  the  later  years  of  a  serene  and  beau- 
tiful old  age  were  passed ;  aud  when  the  end  came,  it  was  the  hopeful  and  hai>py  one 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  the  author  or  that  pox>ular  charming  hymn,  ''  I 
would  not  live  alway." 

DR.  JOHN  ORAEFF  BARTOX. 

Professor  J.  Graeff  Barton,  ll.  d.,  was  t>om  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  5,  1813,  and 
received  bis  early  literaiy  traiuiuc  under  Dr.  Samuel  Bowinau,  who  was  subsequently 
assistant  Protestant  Kpiscoi)al  bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  At  about  14  he  ent4.'red  St. 
Paurs  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  (then  under  Dr.  Muhlenberg),  whore,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  his,  undergraduate  studies,  he  became  professor  of  ancient  languages.  After 
some  years'  ser\ice  in  this  chair  he  returned  to  Lancaster,  studied  law  with  the  late 
Hon.  Thaddcus  Stevens,  and  entered  upon  practic-e.  But,  finding  the  practice  of  law 
distasteful,  he  went  back  as  vice  rector  to  St.  Paul's  CoUegi*,  aud  eventually  became 
rector,  entering  also,  wliile  in  this  position,  the  ministry  of  the  l^testant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1848.  In  1850  he  reliuquiHhed  the  rectorship  of  the  college  and  took  charge 
of  St.  I*aurs  School  in  the  city  ol  New  York;  in  1852  he  was  made  professor  of  the 
English  languajj^e  and  literature  in  the  Free  Academy,  which  afterward  became  the 
Coflege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  remained  in  that  i>ositiou  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  May  10,  1877.  Twenty-five  successive  classes  received  there  the  l)enefit  of 
his  instructions,  aud  expressed^  at  his  death,  their  grief  at  the  loss  of  one  who  as  an 
instructor  had  comuianded  their  admiration  and  gratitude,  and  as  an  example  their 
honor  and  respect. — (Letter  ijxim  Professor  J.  A.  Spencer.) 

DRi  TAYLER  LEWIS. 

Professor  Tayler  Lewis,  ll.  l>.,  whose  death  at  Schenectady,  May  11, 1877,  has  been 
widely  noticed,  was  bom  in  1802,  in  Northumberland,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  aud  began 
in  a  coiintrj'  school-house  that  love  of  learning  which  made  him  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  tlie  age.  He  entered  Union  College,  was  CTaduated  from  that  institution 
in  1820,  and  became  a  lawyer.  Borrowing  a  Hebrew  Bible  he  read  it  through  the  first 
year.  He  read  over  his  old  text  books  aud  the  writuigs  to  which  they  iiitroiluced  him. 
The  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  classics  became  with  him  on  absorbing  passion.  He 
gave  them  his  leisure  hours  by  day  and  often  all  his  nights.  Thus  he  was  attracted 
from  the  profession  of  law  to  that  of  teacliing,  which  he  pursued  at  Waterford  and  at 
Ogdensburi;:,  N.  Y.  Wliile  at  the  latter  place  he  gave  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  in  Union  College  an  address  on  **  Faith  the  life  of  science."  Perhaps  as  the 
result  of  this,  not  long  after  he  received  invitations  to  profes8orshii>s  in  three  oolleges^ 
In  1838  he  accepted  that  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
By  this  time  he  was  familiar  not  only  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  philosophers, 
but  also  with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  and  the  Hebrew  rabbinical  writings. 

Thus  he  disciplined  and  filled  his  mind  before  attem])ting  to  produce  anything  from 
it:  a  goo<l  example  for  all  teachers.  It  was  not  until  1845  that  he  published  Ins  first 
book,  Plato  contra  Atheos ;  or.  The  Tenth  Book  of  the  Dialogue  on  Laws,  accompanied 
with  critical  notes  and  followed  by  extended  dissertations  which  revealed  so  much 
originality  and  learning  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  clo&sical  scholars.  Ten  years 
later  apj>eared  The  Six  Days  of  Creation,  designed  to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account 
of  creation  with  the  geological  record,  by  showing  that  according  to  the  language  of 
the  Bible  the  world  was  fonued  by  natural  agencies  and  that  the  creative  days  in 
Genesis  were  indefinite  periods  of  time.  I^m  this  work,  and  the  criticisms  upon  it, 
grow  Dr.  Lewis's  next  book.  Science  and  the  Bible ;  or.  The  World  l^blem — a  tliesau- 
ni8  of  the  ideas  of  its  author.  He  also  tran^ted  and  annotated  Lange^s  commentaries 
on  Genesis,  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes.  He  made  metrical  versions  of  Job  and  Eccleaiastes; 
edited  the  senuons  of  Dr.  Nott,  and,  with  Dr.  Van  Santvoord,  the  Life  of  Dr.  Nott; 
pnUlshed  six  addresses  delivered  on  different  occasions,  and,  more  recently,  the  Yed- 
ttfsr  leotores,  delivered  before  the  theological  seminary  and  Kutgers  Colle^^^  N^^  ^tqsat 
wioky  N.  J.,  entitled  ** Nature  and  the  Sriptures.''  He  WTote,\oo, ^ii\&xv^Qivvi^'u»xc^)Nst 
€f  zaoy  and  able  articlee  on  an  Ahuoet  iniinite  variety  ^  au^^et^^A.   Yvhi^\!&V3^  '^ 
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contributed  the  articles  for  The  Editor's  Table  in  Harper's  Magazine,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  well  and  skilfully  prepared. 

But  with  liim  the  Bible  was  literally  the  book.  To  its  study  and  interpietatian  and 
defence  ho  brought  all  the  treasures  of  his  learning.  Besides  the  Syriac,  Septoaginty 
and  Vulgate  versions,  he  carefully  examined  the  Jewish  Targums,  such  firannents  as 
exist  of  the  Samaritan  or  of  the  Coptic,  and  the  Gothic  translations  of  Ulnlas,  "the 
oldest  version  in  a  language  nearly  related  to  our  own."  For  fourteen  eonfiecative 
years  ho  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  through  annuallv. 

The  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Grcek^  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  alwavs  lay  upon  hit 
table,  and  from  one  of  them  ho  habitually  read  at  family  worship,  jsiving  often  bean- 
tiful  renderings  of  passages  like  aud  unlike  our  English  version.  For  many  years  he 
taught  a  Bible  class,  designed  especially  for  students  in  college  but  open  to  all.  Jewi 
and  Gentiles,  Proti*stants  aud  Romanists,  availed  themselves  of  this  opportonity  to 
hear  his  valuable  teachings. 

In  1849  Dr.  Lewis  became  professor  of  Greek  in  Union  College,  where  he  continned 
till  his  death.  After  deafiicss  hod  rendered  him  unable  to  hear  recitations  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  Oriental  languages  and  lecturer  on  biblical  and  classical  literature,  and 
taught  by  lectures.  As  a  teacher  he  was  enthusiastic  and  stimulating,  patient,  Kind, 
and  helpful  toward  all  sincere  learners.  His  personal  influence  reached  thonsands  of 
loving  pupils  who  regard  him  with  pride  oad  reverence. —  (From  a  sketch  by  Fn>iee8or 
R.  B.  Welch,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.) 

ISAAC  W.  JACKSON. 

Dr.  Isaac  W.  Jackson,  for  51  years  a  professor  in  Union  College,  died  July  88^  after 
a  brief  illness,  in  his  seventy-thinl  year.  He  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y. ;  was  gmdo- 
ated  at  the  Albany  Academy  with  high  honor  in  18^,  and  firom  Union  College  in  ltS6f 
remaining  in  the  institution  from  that  date  as  tutor  and  professor.  Professor  Jackson 
was  the  author  of  works  on  conic  sections,  optics,  mechanics^  and  trigonometry,  all 
esteemed  by  mathematicians,  and  some  of  them  adopted  in  foreign  univerutica. — (The 
Church  Union.) 

PROFESSOR  S.  EMMONS  BROWK. 

This  gentleman,  Trevor  professor  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  died  August 
5,  1877,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  of  typhoid  fever.  Bom  at  Portland,  Me.,  February  27, 1B47, 
he  fitted  for  college  at  the  Exeter  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  and  entered  Harvard  u 
a  sophomore  in  1867.  Ho  was  graduated  in  1870,  and  then  studie<l  theology  st  the 
Kocliester  Seminary.  On  the  completion  of  his  course,  he  travelled  for  throe  yean  of 
study  in  Germany,  Greece,  and  Palestine^  and  then  returned  to  Rochester  to  sncceed 
his  former  instructor,  Pn>fc8sor  Hackett,  in  September,  1876.  One  year  of  work  am 
promise  of  large  usefulness ;  but  shortly  after  its  completion  come  his  early  deauk^ 
(Notice  by  Professor  G.  H.  Whittemore.) 

PROFESSOR  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Hall,  for  more  than  20  years  professor  X)f  theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary, was  bom  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  January  11,  1802.  At  9  years  of  ace  he  beean  to 
prepare  for  college,  devoting  to  this  work  his  winter  nights  till  compeUed  by  ouverN 
circumstances  to  intermit  such  studies  and  devote  himself  to  form  labor  and  teaching 
for  support.  Between  18  and  19  he  resumed  study  with  a  view  to  entering  the  minis- 
try, and  having  in  ten  months  read  the  whole  of  Virgil  seven  times,  13  oration*  of 
Cicero,  the  Gncca  Minora,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  2  books  of  Homer,  entered  Mid- 
dlebuiy  College,  Vermont,  in  1822.  Here  he  not  only  mastered  the  college  crarifr" 
ulum,  but  studied,  also,  luodem  languages  and  mathematics  fax  beyond  the  coonf) 
teaching  at  the  same  time,  first  in  the  Castleton  Academy  near  by.  and  then  in  that  at 
Norwalk,  Conn.  This  extreme  application  to  mental  work  broke  down  his  health 
and  prevented  a  further  regular  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Driven  to  teachinghy 
the  necessity  for  self  support,  he  took  for  a  term  the  aca<lemy  at  St.  Albans,  Vi, 
then  taught  as  tutor  in  his  alma  mater,  and  subsequently  held  the  Middlebury  Acad- 
emy, Vermont,  and  the  Bloomfield  Academy,  New  Jersey,  spending  in  this  way  abont 
4  years,  in  2  of  which  he  so  far  advanced  in  theological  studies  as  to  be  licensed  as  a 
preacher.  In  July,  1832,  his  health  had  so  much  improved  that  he  ventured  to  recei>'« 
an  installation  as  pastor  of  an  important  church  at  Norwalk,  C<mn. ;  here  he  did  noble 
work  among  an  intelligent  and  apjireciativo  people,  engaging  with  much  power  in  the 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  ogitationn  of  the  23  years  that  he  continued  there.  He 
published  two  considerable  works  on  The  Puritans  and  their  Principles  and  on  The 
Law  of  Baptism,  besides  several  minor  ones.  He  also  left  ready  for  the  press  a  treatise 
on  Metaphysics  and  Outlines  in  Natural  Theology.  On  two  occasions,  in  1852  and  l&oS, 
he  was  offered  rosponsible  theological  professorships,  but  declined  them  from  unwiU- 
ingncss  to  leave  his  church.  In  1854  a  renewed  oner  of  the  professorship  of  theology 
at  Auburn  Seminary,  pressed  by  a  committee  of  respected  ministers,  inauced  him  to 
accept  the  place,  and  he  entered  on  its  duties  and  held  it  till  his  death,  which  oooaned 
September  B,  1877,    A  worm  hearted  theologlaiv  and  an  excellent  and  systematic  teacher, 

Jie  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  pupils  and  \eit  ai«\^w\aX\.Qi!i  «d&  ^xnisfisot  aooond  to 

veiyr  few. — ^Af oniorial  pamphlet  of  aervicea,  OoUAxa  %,  \Bn  .^ 
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PBOFESSOB  JAMES   OBTON. 

Frofesaor  James  Orton,  of  Yassar  College^  who  died  near  Lake  Titicaca,  in  Pera, 
Boptember  25, 1877,  was  bom  at  Seneca  Ffiuls,  K.  Y.,  April  21,  1830.  He  was  gradu- 
ated at  WiUiams  College  in  1855  and  in  1858  at  the  Andoyer  Theological  Seminar;^. 
After  trayelUnc  in  Eorope  and  the  East,  ho  was  ordained  a  Congregational  minister  in 
1860.  In  1866  he  became  instructor  in  the  natural  sciences  at  Bcx^hester  University. 
In  the  year  following  he  went  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  from  Williams  College  to 
South  America,  discovering  the  first  fossils  found  in  the  Amazon  Valley.  In  18§9  ho 
became  professor  of  natural  history  at  Yassar  College.  He  rendered  his  lectures  at 
once  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  classified,  with  ^reat  core,  the  college  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  reptiles,  and  biros,  greatly  enhancing  its  usefulness  and  value.  In 
1873  he  made  a  second  Journey  across  South  America,  from  Par^  up  the  Amazon  to 
Lima,  and  in  1876  returned  to  undertake  the  exploration  of  the  Boni  River,  which 
carries  the  waters  of  Eastern  Bolivia  to  the  Amazon,  by  way  of  the  Madeira.  He 
failed  in  this  through  a  mutiny  of  his  escort  and  a  loss  of  a  largo  part  of  his  supplies. 
But.  with  diminished  means,  he  still  pressed  on  for  a  kindred  work  of  exploration, 
till  nis  health,  already  much  impaired,  save  way  under  the  hardsliips  he  endured^  ana 
in  his  efforta  to  reach  better  country  he  cued  as  above  stated.  Professor  Orton  enriched 
American  literature  with  several  valuable  works,  including  the  following :  The  Miner's 
Guide  and  Metallur^st's  Directory,  1849:  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,  1870;  Undor- 
ffTOund  Treasures:  how  and  where  to  find  them,  1872;  The  Liberal  Education  of 
Women,  1873,  and  Comparative  Zoology,  1875. — (New  York  Tribune,  October  31,  1877, 
and  Philadelphia  Evenmg  Telegraph,  November  8,  1877.) 

JOHN  V.  L.  PRUYN,  LL.  D.  « 

Mr.  Pruyn,  of  Albany,  who  died  at  Clifton  Springs,  November  21, 1877,  filled  many 
important  public  positions,  but  wba  best  known  in  his  later  years  as  chancellor  of  the 
university,  an  office  bestowed  on  him  in  recognition  of  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion.   He  was  trained  in  the  Albany  Academy,  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  and 
practiced  law  in  his  native  city.    Coming  from  an  old  family  of  Dutch  ancestiy,  he 
inherited  many  solid  qualities  and  in  his  own  community  was  universally  respected 
and  beloved.    As  recent  of  the  university  he  entered  upon  duty  in  1844.  and  suc- 
ceeded Hon.  Gerrit  i.  Lansing  in  the  chancellorship  in  1862.    It  was  one  oi  his  ambi- 
tions to  show  that  the  regency  was  a  real  thing  and  not  a  merely  nominal  one.    He 
therefore  much  enlarged  the  operations  of  the  board,  stimulated  a  higher  education 
in  the  colleges,  and  aided  much  in  making  the  union  schools  and  State  academies  true 
preparatory  schools.    The  close  examinations  and  better  standards  now  prevailing  are 
said  to  have  been  largely  due  to  his  influence.    Bom  in  1811,  he  was  at>out  70  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death. — (New  York  Observer.) 

CHDEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Neil  Gilscoub,  State  iuperintendent  of  public  ifutruetiont  AVban^: 

[Second  term,  1877-1881.1 
Hon.  Addiboh  A.  Ketks,  attittant  it^[>erintendent^  AVntny. 

OFF1CKB8  OF  THE  SKOBMTB  OF  THE  UKIVEB8ITT. 


Name. 


Po8tK>ffioe. 


^OD.  Erastas  C.  Benedict,  ll.  d.,  chancellor . . . 
^ion.  Henry  B.  Pierson,  ll.  d.,  vice  chancellor 

Qsmnel  B.  woolworth,  ll.  d.,  secrotaiy 

^^V*<^  J.  Pratt,  FB.  D.,  asaiatant  aecretary . . . . 


New  York. 
Albany. 
Albany. 
Albany. 
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NORTH  CABOI^nr A. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

POPULATION  ASD  ATTEXDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  aero  C6-21) 

394,489 
198, 760 

406,296 
201,459 
104, 173 

3,852 

1,866 
2,885 
1,550 

13,807 
2,699 

Enrolled  in  public  schools. ........... 

Avfinuyo  attondfinc^x  ..^..^.x--^^...*- 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AKD  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  for  white  children .... 

2,702 
1,372 

1.150 
494 

School  difltrictfl  for  coIotcmI  children  - .  - 

Public  schools  for  Tvhito  children ..... 

Public  schools  for  colored  children .... 

Public  school-houses  for  whites. ...... 

1,934 

1,371 

545 

140 

169 

5 

22 

2 

1,294 
783 
529 

288 

2,894 

$40 
30 
20 

$501,008 
335,663 
121,645 

Public  school-houses  for  colored 

Private  school-house*  for  whites 

Private  school-houses  for  colored 

Academies  for  whites 

Academies  for  colored- 

Colleflres  for  whites 

CoUeces  for  colored 

TEACIfTCRS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

VVhito  men  examined  and  approved. . . 
W  hit«  women  examined  and  approved . 
Colored  men  examined  and  approved  . 
Colored  women   examined  and  ap- 
proved. 
Wliole  number  of  teachers 

1,193 
376 
535 

278 

2,382 

• 

101 

107 

6 

10 

m 

Monthlv  nav  of  first  crade . .. 

• 

Monthlv  nav  of  second  nrado 

Monthlv  nav  of  third  crrade  .-.-^. .... 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 

$406, 447 
289,213 
115,658 

m 

$94,561 

46,450 

Funds  on  liand  at  close  of  year 

5,98r 

(Return  from  Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  public  instractioDf 
for  1875-76,  and  published  report  from  the  same  for  1876-77.) 

Notes  on  the  statistics. — Of  the  children  of  school  age  reported  in  1875-76,  the 
whites  numbered  257,521 :  the  colored,  130,968.  About  one-half  of  the  whites  and  » 
little  larger  proportion  of  the  blacks  were  said  to  have  been  enrolled.  The  average 
attendance  was  not  given.  In  1876-77  the  whites  of  school  age  were  iiK)7,265 ;  the  cw- 
ored,  141,031 ;  128,289  whites  and  73,170  colored  were  enrolled  in  schools,  the  average 
attendance  being  62,628  of  the  former  and  41,545  of  the  latter.  In  a  written  retiSfl 
for  this  year  Mr.  Scarborough  says  that  the  iigures  for  both  enrolment  and  avenge 
attendance  are  under  the  truth,  many  counties  with  schools  not  having  reported 
them,  and  many  officers  in  reporting  counties  having  failed  to  note  the  average  attend- 
ance. The  average  duration  of  school,  ho  says,  was  about  sixty  days.  Although  th0 
iiiimber  of  teachers  (2,362)  in  1876-77  was  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  tbd 
schools  (4,435),  he  thinks  that,  as  the  school  terms  were  short  and  as  they  bep^  fft 
dilfercnt  places  at  dificrcnt  seasons  of  the  ^ear,  lAie  «»xx^^\^  Qi\A««:\y&T&  was  saffioMiiti 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

Under  tho  new  constitution  of  1877,  a  State  hoard  of  educatUmy  composed  of  all  the 
execativo  officers,  succeeds  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the  former  president  and 
directors  of  the  literary  fund,  with  ''full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools/'  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.    Of  this  board  the  governor  is  president. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  made  by  the  constitution  one  of  the 
executive  officers,  to  be  elected,  like  tho  others,  every  4  years,  by  the  people.  He  acta 
as  secretary  of  the  St-ate  board  of  education  and  has  general  supervision  and  admin- 
istration of  the  school  system. 

LOCAL. 

The  5  county  commissioners  of  each  county,  elected  biennially  by  the  people  under 
tho  constitution  and  a  new  school  law,  compose  a  county  hoard  of  education  to  supervise 
tho  public  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  to  decide  controversies  in  school  mat- 
ters, and  to  disburse  the  school  funds  for  the  county. 

In  each  county  a  county  examiner  is  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  county  board  to 
examine  all  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  ^rant  to  successful  candidates  certifi- 
cates of  3  different  grades,  according  to  qualification,  and  annually  report  to  tho  board 
that  api>oints  him  and  to  the  State  superintendent  the  number,  grade,  race,  and  sex 
of  tho  teachers  he  has  licensed. 

A  district  school  committee  of  3  x>ersons,  chosen  biennially  by  the  county  board,  has 
charge  of  the  local  intorest'S  of  public  schools  in  each  school  (listrict,  and  succeeds  the 
former  township  school  committee  in  the  possession  of  school  property. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Superintendent  Scarborouj^h,  from  various  facts  observed  and  communications  re- 
ceived by  him^  gathers  the  impression  that  there  is  throughout  the  State  a  general 
awakening  of  mterest  in  public  schools.  He  hopes  that  out  of  this  will  grow  the  means 
^  make  the  school  system  more  efficient.  Already  he  finds  great  improvement  in  tho 
Bchool  reports  and  greater  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  school  officers  in  making 
tiiem,  though  there  is  stiU  room  for  advance  in  both  directions. 

An  act  oi  March  12,  1877,  authorized  townships  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  in 
cities  within  their  limits  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  graded  public  schools.  This 
would  seem  to  afford  an  opportimity  to  establish  good  city  school  systems^  but  so 
many  cities  are  excepted,  and  so  many  precedent  conditions  must  be  complied  with 
t>efore  such  a  tax  levy  can  be  made,  that  tho  law  is  not  likely  to  effect  much  change. 

The  allowances  from  the  Peabody  fund  have  thus  far  been  the  chief  stimulus  to  tne 
establishment  of  graded  schools  under  the  State  svstem,  since  only  such  schools  could 
secure  the  desired  allowance.  Tho  contributions  jot  the  year  ending  August,  1877.  aro 
stated  by  Dr.  Sears,  the  secretary  of  the  fund,  to  have  amounted  to  ^,060.  of  wnich 
stun  $4,350  were  expended  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Scarborougn.  Graded 
schools  for  colored  children  at  Charlotte,  Fayetteville,  Greensboro*,  and  Raleigh  were 
among  those  aided,  13  places  in  all  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  appropriation. 

Dr.  Sears  in  his  report  expresses  essentially  the  same  Judgment  as  Air.  Scarborough 
Bs  to  tho  opening  of  better  prospects  for  the  school  system,  founding  this  judgment 
lar;^ely  on  the  change  made  oy  the  new  constitution  in  removing  the  liability  to  have 
"vrhite  and  colored  children  mixed  in  the  same  school,  a  matter  of  great  weight  with 
the  southern  people. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

NO   REPORTS. 

Ko  school  systems  in  cities  are  more  than  alluded  to  in  the  State  superintendent's 
Xeporty  and  no  returns  respecting  such  systems  have  been  made  to  this  Bureau  for  1877. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  two  schools,  of  the  authorization  of  which  announcement  was  made  in  the 
Beport  of  this  Bureau  for  18rG,  were  opened  in  1877 ;  that  for  whites,  at  the  State  Uni- 
Tenity,  Chapel  Hill ;  that  for  colored  pupils,  at  Fayetteville. 

The  one  for  whites — which  had  much  of  the  character  of  an  extended  normal  insti- 
tnte — began  its  session  July  3  and  continued  till  August  9,  proving  «wcc«»si\^\^^QTA 
the  expectations  of  its  most  ardent  friends.    The  enrolment  Tcsw&hic^  ^£^y  "^tr^^  vn^s^vst- 
age  duty  attendance  of  157,  repTeaenting  42  conntios  and  cAV  %e<^\»Va(&&  ol  ^<^  ^\jd^^ 
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Many  of  those  present  were  teachers  of  some  experience,  desirous  of  preparation  for 
more  scicutiilc  work.  Six  regular  in.structors  were  in  chai||;o  of  tho  exercises,  and  the 
faculty  of  tho  university,  witn  several  eminimt  citizens,  cooi)erated  with  these  instmet- 
ors  by  giving  lectures,  one  of  the  professors  conducting  a  Latin  class.  A  good  begin- 
ning was  thus  uinde  with  the  school ;  great  advantage  from  it  is  said  to  havo  wen. 
experienced  by  those  in  attendance ;  and,  through  the  excellent  arrangomentd  made, 
theprospect  is  that  future  sessions  will  be  at  least  as  well  attended. 

The  school  for  colored  pupils,  at  Fayettevillc,  was  established  on  the  basis  of  a  3 
.years'  course  of  study,  the  annual  sessions  to  bo  of  8  months  each.  The  applicants  for 
admission  were  to  be  of  i)roveu  moral  character,  15  to  25  years  old,  and  able  to  nasB  a 
good  examination  in  easy  reading,  spoiling,  ^vriting,  and  tho  fundamental  mlos  of 
arithmetic,  with  a  pi-oportionato  standing  for  higher  classes.  The  evidence  of  all  this 
was  to  be  a  certilicate  from  tlic  school  examiner  of  the  county  ftom  which  the  appli- 
cant might  come.  Tho  school  was  opened  Sopteml)er  3,  1877,  with  40  pupils,  to  whom 
18  were  subsequently  a<lde<l,  making  53  in  all,  each  pledgeil  to  toachfor  3  years  in  the 
State  schools  in  return  for  tho  instruction  given.  The  results  for  the  first  session  an 
reported  to  have  been  encouraging. —  (Special  reports  in  State  report  for  1877.) 

OTHER   NORMAL  SCnOOLS. 

Normal  training  in  a  4  years'  course  is  given  in  the  Bennett  Seminary.  Greensboro^, 
and  in  a  'J  years'  course  at  Shaw  University,  Raleigh ;  to  some  extent  also  in  sevcnt 
other  schools,  such  as  the  Williston  Seminary,  at  Wilmington,  and  the  Washington 
and  St.  Augustine  schools,  Raleigh.  For  statistics  of  such  of  these  as  rc]K>rt  them- 
selves, S4;e  Table  III  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  tho  Cosmii»- 
sioners  Report  x>recoding. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH    8GUOOL8. 

Of  public  high  schools,  as  distinguished  from  other  public  schools,  the  State  snporin- 
tendent  makes  uo  repoi*t.  It  is  hoped  tliat  under  the  new  law  for  tho  organizatiou  of 
gi-adcd  schools  a  beginning  may  bo  made  in  collecting  infommtion  as  to  high  school 
mstrucilon,  of  which  thus  far  there  has  been  an  almost  utter  absence. 

OTHER    SECONDARY    SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  any  reporting  private  aca<lemic  schools,  preparatory  schools  or  de- 
partments, and  of  one  collegiate  business  dejtartmcnt,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  K 
of  the  axipendix  following,  with  tho  summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  ComnuA- 
sioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR   INSTRUCTION, 

COLLEGES. 

Statistics  of  reporting  colleges  may  be  found  in  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  in  i 
Bununary  of  the  same  in  the  Commissioner's  report  preceiling. 

The  Vniventity  of  North  Carolina  is  reported  to  bo  rapidly  regaining  the  prosperity  it 
opjoyed  be£i)re  the  war.  The  buildings  are  seven  in  number  and  atlbrd  accommodir 
tion  for  500  students,  with  ample  reidtation  rooms  and  imblio  halls.  It  had  in  attepd> 
ance,  in  IffH,  1  griuluate  student  and  158  undergraduates.  Tho  university,  includiDg 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  provides  classical,  philosophical,  scien- 
titic,  legal,  and  normal  instruction.  Tuition  is  free  to  one  student  fn)m  each  county  of 
the  State,  and  also  to  all  worthy  ycmng  men  without  means. — (Catalogue  and  retonu) 

DaviiUon  College,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  founded  in  1857,  is  under  Presbyterisn 
control.  The  regular  courses  of  study  are  the  clossicsd  of  4  years  and  the  scientific  of  3. 
An  eclectic  course  has  been  arranged  for  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  oompleto  either 
of  tho  regular  courses.    Number  of  undergraduates,  75. 

North  Carolina  College  has  collegiate  and  i)reparatory  dei>artmont8,  60  students  in  tho 
latter  and  13  in  the  former. 

At  Rutherford,  Trinity,  and  Wake  Forest  Colleges  the  course  of  instruction  appears  to 
be  the  same  as  reported  in  1876,  Rutherford  keeping  its  students  till  the  course  is  coin- 
plot  ed,  be  the  time  long  or  short. 

Wcaperville  College  has  primary  and  academic  as  well  as  preparatory  classes,  begin- 
nuig  the  preparation  of  its  students  from  tho  xevy  lowest  x>oint.  Wilson  CoUcgo  sendi 
no  report  of  statistics  for  1877. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Three  of  the  colleges  in  this  Stato  for  the  exclusive  instruction  of  women  report 
statistics  for  1877.    All  of  them  teach  music,  drawing,  painting,  and  French,  and  S 
teach  Gennan.    Two  havo  means  for  illustrating  chemistry  and  physics;  1  has  a  nat- 
ural history  cabinet;  l,an  art  gallery;  and  2  havo  libraries  of  COO  and  800  volnmeii 
respectively, 

lor  full  statistics,  see  Table  YUI  of  the  a.p\Kni<Q^,  VEkj^^wssanary  in  the  Report  cf 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  A^T)  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 


'  8CIE29T1FIC. 


Fhe  Affricidtural  Department  of  the  Slate  University  provides  for  scientifio  study  in  a  4 
i'  course,  particular  regard  bciug  bad  to  branches  relating  to  agriculture  and  the 


whanic  arts,  including  the  chemistry,  botany,  physics,  mechanics,  and  zoology  of 
liculture.  Mathematics,  German,  and  French  ore  also  taught,  and  such  knowl- 
ge  of  English  stndies  as  will  tit  pupils  to  be  useful  citizens.  The  number  of  under- 
adaate  students  attending  in  the  l\ill  of  1877  was  75. 

The  Scteniific  Dtpartment  of  Davidson  College  has  a  course  of  3  years,  which  seems  to 
almost  a  shortened  form  of  the  classical  course,  with  Greek  oiuitted. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

[nBtmction  in  theology  is  given  in  Biddle  University^  Charlotte  (Presbyterian),  Sh<tw 
tftfrtity,  Raleigh  (Baptist),  and  in  Trinity  College.  Trinity  (Methodist  Episcopal 
iTirch  South).  The  two  first  named  are  especially  designed  to  prepare  colored  stu- 
nts to  be  teachers  and  preachers  for  their  own  race.  The  theological  department  of 
yrth  Carolina  College  has  been  discontinued. — (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education,  1877.) 

LEGAL  AND  MEDICAL. 

Of  the  department  of  law  in  Trinity  College  there  is  a  return  for  1877  of  20  students, 
ider  2  instructors  in  a  2  years'  coui*8c. 

Of  the  departments  of  law  and  medicine  reported  in  1876  to  be  proposed  in  Ruther- 
ird  College,  there  is  no  inlbnnatiou  for  1877. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  aud  Dumb  and  the 
►lind,  at  Raleigh,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  169  pupils,  of  whom  119  were 
'bite  and  50  colored.  In  the  literary  department,  grammar,  geogiii]diy,  arithmetic, 
bilosophy,  astronomy,  and  various  other  branches  are  taught,  and  in  the  industrial 
epartment,  shoemakinc:,  broom  making,  sewing,  knitting,  and  mending,  also  the 
umiifacture  of  horse  colTarH,  baskets,  <&c.  A  library  has  been  begun  4ind  already  num- 
WB  400  volumes.  The  two  departments  for  white  and  colore<l  i>upils  are  kept  in  sepa- 
ite  buildings  a  mile  apart,  but  they  are  under  the  same  ])rincipal  and  l)oard  of  direct- 
n.  Each  pupil  in  the  institution  is  required  to  work  2^  hours  every  day. —  (Return 
Dd  circular,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

COLORED    CONVENTION. 

An  educational  convention  was  held  by  colored  people,  at  Raleigh,  in  the  latter  part 
P1W7.  The  committ>ee  on  resolutions  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  reciting  that  the 
one  has  come  for  the  colored  people  to  think  and  act  for  theiiis<?lvcs  and  to  assume  the 
fedc  of  moulding  their  own  destiny  as  citizens  of  the  American  Republic ;  that  educa- 
<H[|,  morality,  and  industry  must  constitute  the  basis  of  their  elevation  and  pro8i>erity 
i apeople ;  that  the  disappearance  of  race  prejudice  in  the  St>ate  and  the  growing 
sotunent  of  friendship  and  confidence  between  the  races  are  in  the  highest  degree 
titifying ;  and  that  tlie  colored  peojile  appreciate  the  ellbrt^i  of  the  State  press  and 
16  action  of  the  State  legislature  and  executive  to  jirovido  more  ample  means  for  the 
Ineation  of  the  colored  i>eople  of  the  State.  The  last  resolution  was  wannly  discussed 
cid  finally  defeated,  but  one  of  souiewhat  similar  purport  was  afterward  passed. — 
Che  Educational  Weekly,  December  13,  1877.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

DR.   ALBERT  SMEDES. 

TTiis  reverend  gentleman,  distinguished  for  his^ educational  work  in  North  Carolina, 
as  bom  April  20,  1810,  in  New  York  City;  he  studied  at  Columbia  College  there,  at 
ihuisylvania  University,  Lexington,  Ky.,  aud  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  General 
heological  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

Ordaine<l  to  the  ministry  iu  the  year  1831,  he  ofllciated  for  several  years  in  New 
ork  and  Schenectady;  but,  sntlering  from  bronchial  ailment,  which  'medicine  and 
avel  failed  to  cure,  he  had  to  relin(iuitjh  ministerial  work  and  devote  himself  to 
iaehing,  for  which  ho  was  eminently  (jualitied.  Ho  labored  in  this  line  for  4  years  in 
ew  York,  and  then,  seeking  a  milder  climate,  moved  to  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  1842,  and 
•nnded  there  St.  Mary's  School,  which  he  made  one  of  the  most  noted  of  it«  class 
I  all  tho  South,  and  in  which  he  educated  some  two  thousand  southern  girls  with 
liiurtaking  fidelity  and  with  a  genial  ph^isantness  that  shed  sunshine  through  the 
hooL  By  general  testimony  of  those  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  he  stood  very 
|(h  as  an  effective  and  esteemed  school  principal,  and  when  ho  pass(;(l  away,  after  3o 
Mun  of  work  in  Raleigh,  there  was  gaQfiral  mourning  aiul  a  deep  seu^^  oi  \k>«&.  1^^ 
fld  Apxil  25^  1877.— (Raleigh  Observer  of  April  20,  1877,  and  otliet  ttvi\.\LOx\\.\t^^ 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-^6. 


1SI&J77. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 
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DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 
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fE  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

jipts  for  public  schools. 
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ATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 
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>f  Hon.  Charles  8.  Smarl^  BtMte  school  comini8aionfi£|{ox  l^^-TI  ^  ^iqpta&TYffv^ 
B*  the  preceding  year.) 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  comnis«io3ier  of  common  whoohj  eliMstod  by  the  i>coplc  evory  thlrrl  year,  begin- 
niu^  ^vith  1874,  lias  gciHTnl  charge  of  tho  iiiTonrHtn  of  public  Hohools  thruughont  tha 
Stnt(%  a\u\  it  ih  his  ihity  to  n^jiort  concerning  them  by  January  SO  in  eaeh  year. 

A  ittate  lnHird  of  cxamimrii,  conii>osed  of  3  ]M'rsons  ai»i»oiute<l  by  the  Stati?  conunis- 
siouer  for  2  years^  trnns,  hi  authoriztMl  to  issui*  life  certificates  of  high  qualiticatiousto 
Kuch  t«.>a('h4'r8  as  it  may  lind  to  xHXjsi^^a  the  requisite  seholarship,  churacter,  experience, 
anil  ability.  Those  certiilcatesi  when  couutendgued  by  the  conmiisuouer,  are  valia 
throughout  the  State. 

LOCAL. 

A  count}!  hoard  of  examincrSy  of  3  members,  is  formed  in  each  connty;  the  probata 
judge  of  the  county  appoints  3  competent  n.»sidents  originally,  and  the*  board  is  con- 
tinued by  a  fresh  appointment  of  one  member  in  each  following  year  in  ]»laec  of  one 
whose  t'i-rm  4>f  oliice  then  exjdres.  Without  a  certilicate  of  quulilicatiou  Irom  thii 
board  or  fmm  the  State  boanl,  no  teacher  may  be  lawfully  employed  iu  the  couimoD 
schools  of  the  cumnty  or  draw  ii  salary  for  service. 

Hoards  of  cdnc4ithn  for  eities  ai*e  described  under  the  head  of  City  School  Systems^ 
further  <mi.  Such  boards  for  village  districts  consist  4)f  3  or  (>  jH'i'sons  elected*  by  the 
j>eople  for  t^-rms  of  3  years,  with  i»n.»vision  for  change  of  one-thinl  of  thi^m  each  year. 
Thostj  for  s]MH:ial  (listricts  consist  o!"3  meudjers,  with  like  provision  for  anniuil  chau;z& 
ThoK4',  for  towuHlii])  ^listriets  aiv  eonipos(>.4l  of  tin''  townnhip  clerk  and  the  cl<;rks  of  the 
loeal  school  boanls  iu  th4)  to^iishi]),  whi<:li  boards  have  3  directors  each,  one  of  whom 
may  be  <aunually  changed.  These  several  boarcbj  caiv  for  all  local  schcNd  interestai 
The  chirks  i>roA'ide  for  an  anuiud  census  of  the  sidiool  population. — (Sch4X)l  law  of 
lb73. ) 

Thert>  is  no  county  superintendency  of  schools,  though  movements  have  l)een  matto 
towaril  securing  it.  In  a  few  ciiS4.*s  sujieriiitendents  of  townships  have  been  volun- 
tarily employed. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GEXF.IIAL    CONDITION. 

• 

The  statistics  of  the  State  n^portfor  l>7(>-*77iiidieate  progress  in  almost  all  imiwrtaiit 
points  excejit  the  public  scIhhu  eim>lmeut..  In  this  there  was  a  slight  i"etii>grcsMon  as 
coTn])are«l  with  the  pn-eeding  year,  though  the  enrolment  in  private  schools  ad vancftL 
In  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  a  statc'ment,  })repared  by  a  clergyman  of  that 
church  ami  refem*d  to  by  the  State  commissioner,  sIiowimI  50,(k)0  jm  pi  Is  of  whom  no 
ae4'(mnt  had  bi'i'ii  previously  taken.  iJuttrven  with  thisadilition  to  the  72"i.*i4UftuUMt«<l 
in  the  public  schools  and  10,7()7  in  private' s<'hools,  and  with  full  allowance  for  all  in 
colU'ges,  then^  i*eniain  at  least  'J3(»,(KM.)  who  do  not  stM^m  to  be  in  any  sidiool.  To  l>iiui' 
in  some  i^art  of  this  great  nuuiber,  a  bill  t<»  s«.xure  to  chihlren  the  beiielitsof  anelemwit' 
aiy  education  was  pres«jntcd  to  the  h'gislature  iu  l???*  aiul  passed  Man-h  'iOof  tbiit 
year;  but  unfoi-tunatelv  the  section  on  wliieh  abnost  the  whole  efticacv  of  tlie  art 
4lei>end«'4l  was  striijkcn  out  before  it-s  passage,  antl  the  law  as  x^assed  can  have  no  tUvc- 
live  operation. 

An  examination  of  the  State,  city,  and  county  r<»ports  leaves  the  impri's-sion that  in 
citic'S  and  villages — when^  good  teachers  are  4Miiploved  at  fair  wagt^s  and  intellisTpnt 
8Ui)er\ision  is  maint:un«;d — tben'isexc4"llent  insrrmrtiou  in  fair  courses,  with  coutiiint'd 
and dc'cided progress;  but  that  in  country' districts — wlu»re  cheap  teachers  arothciiJ* 
and  where  tln-ri'  is  no  BU][M'r\ision  Ix-yoml  that  of  s<'hool  boanls — then*  is,  as  in  li^ 
districts  in  other  States,  much  that  still  needs  amentlnM'ut.  Scho(d-h<ms*'s  liave  be^n 
improvtid,  indcMMl ;  gocwl  fnmiture  has  oft«'n  b("«Mi  w^cureil  fc^r  them,  black b«>jmiH  **• 
comuum,  antl  ncit  iufr«Miuen11y  then'  an>  maps  anil  libniri4*s,  but  the  testimony  J'fb**^^ 
the  Statii  coniudssioiMT  anil  subonlinate  sehoid  ollieers  is  that  the  informing  spirit,  sn 
intelligent  teacher  uuder  the  sjmr  of  skilful  su]M»rvisi4>n.  is  t4»o  largely  wanting.  Tl* 
4"ommissioner  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  of  the  :i3,0U0  teaeln*rs  em]doyed  in  ihepul'li* 
schools  at  least  10,000  are  as  utterly  unlit  to  teach  as  to  ]»ractic<*law  ormeilieine.  Oo* 
gi^'at  means  looked  to  for  a  nMuedy  of  this  di-lWrt  isihe  ado])tiou  »»f  a  geu*'nd  to\«ii*JjiP 
school  system  iu  place  of  tlu-  pn-sent  subdistriet  idan.  Anotlu^r  is  an  ellieii-nt  siy>ti'Ui 
of  suix.Tvision  for  the  counties,  such  as  has  brought  the  eities  up  to  tllt^ir  higli  stan'l- 
anl.  "With  this  siiiiervision  and  a  t4)wiishii»  system  also,  some  unifonnity  of  text  IkkjIcs. 
some  tixeduess  of  course,  ancl  some  imi)rove'meut  in  nietlio«ls  of  instruction  niiglit  )* 
hoped  for  in  the  country  schools.  A  bill  fiu'  county  sui)ervision  submitted  to  the  U'p"'^ 
lalun^  fiiiled  to  jkiss:  but  friends  of  the  measun?  still  keep  up  an  agitation  in  favor  oi 
it,  and  in  niany  of  the  counties  there  is  a  demand  fc^r  further  ellbrtfi  in  thatdireo- 
tibiij;  it  is  likely  that  the  bill  will  eventually  l>ec<mie  a  law. 

PROPORTION  09  UXCE^  J^2i;S>  ^XVIUIES. 

Two  tahlcB  in  the  State  xionmussiunci^a  xc^Sjott  ^^^  V\siaX>  ol  ^^  \^ ^ii^  ^^o^cC 
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tiool  age  33,103  were  colored,  being  170  more  than  iu  1876 ;  and  that  of  this  nmuber 
ly  Gy835  were  in  the  schools  for  colored  children,  357  less  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
all,  however,  8,203  colored  youth  were  enrolled,  of  whom  6,6*^  were  in  primary 
idles  and  1,577  in  academic ;  an  increase  of  1,197  in  elementary  and  of  G79  in  higher 
anches.  These  figures  indicate  that  a  somewhat  freer  reception  of  colored  pupils 
to  schools  for  whites  has  stimnlated  the  ambition  of  the  former  and  led  to  an  increased 
tendance  and  heartier  devotion  to  school  work. 

rwo  other  tables  show  that  the  722,240  enrolled  in  all  the  public  schools  in  1876-77 
ire  distributed  as  to  studies  in  common  branches  as  follows :  Alphabet,  ^,117 ;  rea<l- 
z,  587,772;  spelling,  614,776;  writing,  503,357;  arithmetic,  484,027;  geography. 
3,170;  Euglisn  grammar,  175.290;  composition,  118,765;  drawing,  104,000;  vocal 
Uiic,  142,697:  map  drawing  48,598;  oral  lessons,  160,943;  United  States  history, 
,425;  physiology,  5,132;  physical  geoffraphy,  5,449;  natural  philosophy,  10,283; 
irman,  38,619.  In  what  are  considered  higher  oranches,  the  distribution  was :  Alge- 
a^  16,129;  geometry,  3,055;  trigonomet^,  1,Q14;  surveying,  115;  book-keeping, 
k>4;  chemistry,  1,571;  geology,  SSI;  botany,  4,011;  astronomy,  1,046;  natiirtdhis- 
cy,  608 ;  mental  philosophy,  407 ;  moral  philosophy,  151 ;  rhetoric,  1,720 ;  lo^c,  92 ; 
itin,  ijilG ;  Greek,  280 ;  French,  110 ;  general  history,  2,279.  The  liumbor  ol  pu])ils 
drawmg  and  vocal  music  proves  that  these  useful  and  refining  studies  secure  a  lair 
saBurtH  of  att-ention.  The  38,619  in  German  are  probably  in  large  part  due  to  the 
esenco  of  a  considerable  German  population  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  the  State. 

CHANGES  IN  8CU00L  LAWS. 

Section  4  of  the  law  of  1873,  which  made  each  incorporated  village  with  the  terri- 
cy  attached  to  it  for  school  purposes  a  village  school  district,  was  amended  in  1877 
as  to  leave  the  question  of  its  becoming  or  continuing  such  a  district  to  the  decision 
the  voters  in  it.  Section  56  of  the  same  law  was  amended  in  its  bearing  upon  cities 
30,000  to  75,000  inhabitants  by  limiting  to  5  mills  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property 
e  le\ies  in  such  cities  for  continuing  schools,  for  purchasing  sites  for  school-houses, 
r  leasing,  purchasing,  erecting,  and  fumishiug  school-houses,  and  for  all  other  school 
penses.  The  way  in  which  a  bill  for  securing  to  neglected  children  the  benefits  of 
3mentary  education  was  so  '^  amended"  during  its  jtassage  as  to  destroy  all  its  elU- 
cy  ns  a  law,  hiis  been  already  noticed  un^er  me  present  head,  paragraph  General 
mditiou,  page  196. 

kindergXbten. 

True  Kindergarten,  in  which  the  requirements  of  a  yonthftil  nature  are  mot  by  a 
mnine  child's  school  under  a  trained  and  ca])able  Kindergart^^n  teacher,  the  State 
inmiissioner  says,  may  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  mothers  whose  houseliold  duties 
quire  all  their  time  and  attention.  The  State,  m  his  opinion,  as  a  measure  of  econ- 
ny,  can  well  afford  to  support  such  schools,  but  it  cannot  afibrd  to  support,*  any 
ore  than  children  can  afibnl  to  attend,  mere  counterfeit  imitations. 
Per  all  particulars  respecting  schools  of  this  class  reporting  to  the  Bureau  for  1877, 
le  Table  V  of  the  appendix  following. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  city  districts  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  the  board  of  education  consists  of 
ither  1  or  2  members  for  each  ward,  chosen  for  terms  of  2  years  each,  half  being 
lActed  each  year,  to  give  opportunity  for  annual  introduction  of  fresh  materiaL  Iu 
Lty  districts  with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  the  board  is  ordinarily  of  6  members, 
ti^n  for  terms  of  3  years  each :  tliough  under  special  acts  it  may  consist  of  3  per- 
^us,  or  by  vot«  of  the  majority  ot  its  members  of  1  person,  from  each  ward,  iu  each  case 
1th  arrangements  for  a  partial  annual  change.  There  are  also  iucities  boards  of  exam- 
^is,  of  3.  6,  or  9  competcntpersons  api)ointe<l  by  the  board  of  education,  one-third 
-ftble  to  change  each  year.  Without  examination  and  certificate  of  qualification  &om 
'^cse  examiners  no  one  can  lawfully  be  admitted  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  In 
^OBt  cities,  too,  if  not  iu  all,  there  are  superintendents  of  the  city  schools,  appointed 
y  the  boards  of  education. — (School  law  of  1873,  chapters  2,  3,  7.) 
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jtkron. — Thr  flystom  lirrc  rinnprigoH  1  lii-{Ii  ecliool,  9  k'^""""'  ntidZT  priiDDiyiichaDl^ 
Till.-  high  H('li(N>]  riirii1iiu:ut  iu  l^'t-'Tl  nns  17.> ;  jjniiiiiiiiir  w-Luol,  7:t2 ;  priiiuiT)',  l.TilL 
llio  av(>ra;;i-  ilnlly  alnu-iiL'i)  In  all  wiuoiily  K);  the  iii^rcciihijro  nC  alirmliuira  ontb* 
vlioli)  rnruliiir-ut,  Tr<.3 ;  on  thi-  nnniliur  Ih-1iiu(>Iiiu,  X>.lt.  Thu  uvfto)^-  ilnlly  ntteiiAiirt 
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(innilruiili-il.  Drawing  wanlaiighihy  u  aiiccial  iuiimiuttir,  whu  also  toarhw pcimuui- 
dii]). — (K(.'|H>rtuf  Siiprriiiffudeiit  8.  Pinitloy.) 

Cimlait  ri'iHirta  1,01IP  aittinK"  f"i'  itfiuly,  an  tiii-Ti'aso  of  IfM)  in  riiTolmcnt  ovar  anyothw 
yi-nr,  ami  *u  nvftniff'  tfult  oT  tiiiTioii  ikt  oapiM.  IihikiI  mi  iivt'rncn  ilnily  nMcnduDM.  rf 
»iily  gM.15.  In  tlu:  lii^rli  kcIiooI,  whivli  nuiiilH^n-il  !>'>  i>ii]>ilK,  tint  cM>st  for  nteli  dC  tbs 
Tti|iiipil8  iuuvrrni^  nttKU(liiUct>  ivaamily  $^.4*2,  )>iilh  wnudiTfiiUy  low  mtan  tat  aoiA 
Inatrnctlon.  Dniiriii);  in  iint  taiit;li<<  but  iiiiisii'  in.  The  iiuiiiIht  In  private  inilpit- 
KH'hial  mrlUHilHiliii'iug  theyuu  wasulwutBuvcn  hiiiiilri'il. — (lii:iiort  of  Snpi^iiitcniliint 
John  H.  IiiOiuiuii.) 

('ftiWicof*f  liiiKKi-linnlsclasMilaaiwitiiary,  (franiiiiiir,  andhiKli,  earfi  of  thoacdiTkinM 
coiiMiHtiiig  of  1  crnili-Hk  Draiviiis  iiml  (Jfviii:iii  I'ut.T  into  tin-  iiislniulion  givm.  Tl» 
hich  HtliKdl  linil  jiii  ■■iirohiii'iitof  lIMimiiils  mul h mhool  lilnnry  of  4,5S7  volunitawM 
iiwil iliiriiig  tticyi'iir  by'i.'J&i  n-mli-i'H. —  (lIcj^Hirt  of  Siiiii.'riuioii<ltnt  G. N. ClUTuthm fiir 
lD7)i-77.) 

Vincluiiali, — Fniin  thU  city  conii^n  till.' niniul  fnll  report;  it  Bliafrs26  disldct whotli 
fl>r  \rlil1t<  mill  A  for  i- nloniil  |in])ilM,  4  f iiti'niuiilintL-  Sir  whilCH  niul  2  tea  roloH-il,  with  t 
liigli  ih-IiimiIm  fiir  n-hitm  nniL  1  foi-  coloTnl,  Ixudilis  a  noniiul  Hvliiml  villi  113  piti^br  aait  1 
it  Hty  M.-li(Hil  for  di-iif-iuntes  with  H,  TIih  whuol  liiilhlliifpi  in  bm^  ihiuiIhti'iI  4iJ;  tbs 
fliihool  rnoiiiM,  in  nil,  373,  of  which  Stfi  iviti>  in  iimt.  ICadi  piipti  had  an  iiTi-ra<^  of  13 
(■qnitii:  tout  lit  floor  mid  IW)  cuhii-  fri"!  of  iqincn ;  thi<  i»ii)M-riiit<-iiilr'nt  sn™  that  ocwwl- 
iiij;  <o  fhi-  lipiit  iiii'diiuil  niitborilii'!)  tlu-n-  lilioiilil  Ih'  'XiV  rnhic  tout  of  minco  tot-arh 
pupil.  Thcn^  wen'  »lw>  15  iiiKlit  iw^hiHils,  of  wliit-h  4  wen-  for  colored  pnpiK  tin-  vbnto 
ciindUiig  3,ll:U  piipiU,  S(Mi  of  lli'-iii  in  a  iiif;ht  hich  txhiHd.  Tho  (.■nt>nlm«nl  iu  tfai»« 
sclioole  v.-a»  H.S  |icr  ci-nt.  grviitcr  th:iii  Ihi-  nvi'Ri^'  of  pri-rcdiii)r  yearn,  rauh  t«acha 
liaviiig,  on  an  avi-ntg",  &1  jmpils  on  thu  rcKisli^r  iiikI  ^MI  in  iiifilitly  attendance. 

Effortvlinro  bM>ii  inadi'  iluiint!:  thv  year  to  w^'uii'  for  tlii-  Nclioid  IniikliiiRH  of  llu 
olty  Vt^*-''  Vfiif  ilntioii  ami  light  thiiii  tlii>y  li,tvi>  h]iil,  and  the  cnncluHioti  rcarhM  U 
t*i  tJif  foniior  was  that  the  only  way  to  sc^iirn  biHh  proi«'r  wnrmth  and  reasonably 
puia  air  i«  hytiio  onb  of  niuvhaniral  veiitiUtimi.  A«  to  Ii(!ht.  the  prime  imicliinl 
suggPHtion  it  that  clforla  to  grt  eiionf;h  fur  the  now  ponrly  li{[Iited  hiiildiii^  Khontd 
Ihi  put  forth,  nii-1  tliat  nivnuwhi1t>  iu  I  hew,  if  not  in  nil,  H^freiiil  care  Hhoiild  1«  cicr- 
cixeil  in  nmiiixinf;  tho  bloeklioanl  oservixeii,  ko  an  not  iievtllcmly  <*>  ^tiah  tha  eyri  of 
pnpiln.  To  IhiH  end  the  tnipci-iiitcndeiit  iiit^.'h  tlial  .thn  ku'tcIhch  t(i  liu  Hlndicd  at  a  lU^ 
tatiuu  lii^  innilo  to  bear  a  {iroiieE  n^laljoti  to  llu'  viKiial  iiiicle,  iliNtanue,  and  dogiwrf 
liffht;  anii,  :il«o,  tlint  spwiai  Kjjitid  bu  paid  to  thu  luitiira]  ciipahiUlit-ii  of  pnpiu  ut* 
rhrir  raiigi.'  nf  vision.  ' 

In  atudying  uriUimotlo,  a  cliango  ^M  mthOA  fTom  \^  wc&«  ^  Van  toxt  book,  V 
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deferring  to  the  close  of  the  year  the  study  of  such  thins^  an  ratio,  proportion,  and 
aliquots,  and  giving  the  heart  of  the  terra,  in  the  intermediate  schools,  to  sncli  practi- 
cal matters  as  percenta«je  and  interest ;  less  time,  too,  was  given  to  componnd  num- 
bcTBy  the  work  therein  oeing  confined  to  learning  the  tables  and  to  plain  reduction, 
ascending  and  descenrling. 

The  spelling  book  is  no  lonj^cr  used  in  spelling,  dictation  exercises  from  familiar 
books  taking  its  place.  Technical  grammar  iias  less  attention  tlian  it  had  an<l  the  exer- 
cises in  composition  more.  Penmanship  secures  the  same  line  residts  as  tbrmerlv,  at 
less  expeusi*.  Drawing  and  music  have  their  old  share  of  attention,  with  excellent 
rewilto.— (Report  for  187r)-77.) 

Cleveland, — The  system  here  comprised  in  1876-77  a  normal  school  with  49  pupils,  3 
high  schools  with  713  pupils,  and  37  grammar  and  i)rimary  schools  with  20,iift)7  pupils. 
Among  the  356  teachers  are  5  si)erial  teachers,  namely :  of  music,  penmanship,  draw- 
ing, gymnastics,  and  elocution ;  also,  3  assistant  superintendents  or  supervising  prin- 
cipals, who  are  men,  and  4  8i>ecial  superintendents  of  primary  instruction,  who  are 
women.  During  the  last  10  years  the  total  enrolment  of  pupils  has  increased  113  jk^v 
cent.,  while  in  the  same  time  that  in  the  high  schools  has  increased  nearly  250  iht 
oont.,  showing  plainly  a  growing  demand  for  higher  education.  During  this  dec«*u- 
nial  i>eriod,  the  enumeration  ot  youth  has  increased  only  90  per  cent.,  while  tlie 
average  daily  attendance  has  increased  127  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
120  per  cent.  In  reply  to  those  who  say  that  the  public  schools  an^  declining  in 
pabuc  favor,  a  table  of  compjirativo  statistics  for  10  ycai^s  is  given,  fn)m  whicTi  it 
apxM*ars  that  of  every  100  children  attending  all  classes  of  schools  the  public  scIumiIs 
nave  gained  5,  of  whom  2  came  from  the  private  schools  and  3  from  the  clinrch 
schools.  Moreover,  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  public  school  instniction  with  that  of 
the  chief  private  school  in  the  city  shows  that  thos<^  who  sent  their  children  to  the 
latter  paid  for  the  tuition  of  each  in  the  grammar  grade  ^150  for  the  year,  an<l  in  the 
primary  grades  $125;  while  those  who  sent  them  to  the  i)ub]ic  schools,  if  they  had 
TMrop^-rty  Mubject  to  taxation,  i)aid  only  at  the  rate  of  ^26.44  for  each  in  any  gra<le. 
The  number  of  pupils  Htudying  German  during  the  year  was  more  than  one-third  of 
all  in  the  public  schools,  or  a  monthly  average  of  5,'959^  being  an  increase  over  la.':t 
year  of  500.  This  department  numbered  173  classes,  ot  whicii  95  were  primary,  (H5 
grammar,  11  high  school,  and  1  normal.  It  is  believed  that  this  study  has  assisted 
lather  than  retanled  advancement  in  the  general  work  of  the  schools.  !Mnsic,  draw- 
ing, and  penmanship  have  received,  as  before,  a  considerable  measure  of  attention, 
aim  cxereises  in  (docution  under  a  special  teacher  have  greatly  im})rove<l  the  reading 
in  th*  schools.  The  normal  school  gradiiateil  in  1S77  a  class  of  21,  and  the  high  school 
elassi-s  numl)ered  in  all  OS  stu<lents.  Of  these  last,  27  were  boys  and  41  girls. — (lie- 
port  •>f  Superintendent  A.  J.  Rickoff,  1877.) 

Columbus. — Jicsidt^s  the  enrolment  of  7,111  pupils  in  public  day  schools,  306  attended 
night  schools  and  1,548  private  and  jKirochial  schools,  making  a  total  of  8,9o5  who 
woio  receiving  instruction.  The  public  schools  can  seat  6,84§.  Of  the  108  public 
■chiols,  1  was  a  high  school,  3d  were  grammar,  64  primary,  and  5  ungra<led.  The 
poKentage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging  was  as 
folbws:  in  the  high  school,  95 ;  in  the  grammar  and  primary,  94 ;  ami  in  the  ungraded 
■clnols,  91.  Cost  of  tuition  per  capita  on  average  number  belonging,  §16.22.  Enrol- 
moit  in  high  school,  433 ;  average  attendance,  3(50.  Number  of  volumes  in  public 
sc]u)ol  library',  1,705.  The  system  of  instruction  aims  at  thoroughness  in  every  ele- 
nicutary  branch  of  study.  Spelling  is  taught  by  the  phonic  method  for  the  first  half 
year  with  beginners ;  afterward  by  the  re|j;ular  letter  forms,  with  daily  exercises,  car- 
ried also  into  every  recitation  throughout  the  course.  Rea<ling  receives  most  attention. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  time  for  eight  years  is  given  to  arithmetic.  Penmanship, 
music,  drawing,  German,  and  oral  lessons  in  natural  science  h(ili>  to  vary  and  advanexs 
the  training  in  geography,  grammar.  United  »States  history,  and  composition. — (Re- 
port of  Superintendent  K.*  W.  Stevenson  for  1876-77.) 

Dayton  reports  114  school  rooms,  with  5,718  sittings.  The  schools  are  called  "district 
schools^'  up  to  the  eighth  year,  when  an  "  intermediate  strhoor'  comes  in  between  them 
and  the  high  school.  Tliere  are,  for  all,  4  terms  in  each  year ;  and  in  all,  during  1876-77, 
the  enrolment  was  larger  and  the  attendance  greater  and  more  regular  than  at  any 
previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  schools.  Thn-e  night  schools  enrolled  228  imiuls, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  113.  A  city  normal  school  had  16  i)ui)ils  under  training 
in  mental  philosophy,  in  the  philosophy  and  liistory  of  education,  in  methods  of 
teaching,  and  in  school  management.  Genuan  and  music  enter  largely  into  the 
general  course  of  study,  and  the  x>roi)riety  of  siiecial  industrial  training  after  the  Rus- 
sian system  is  brought  up  for  consideration.  A  public  library,  under  control  of  the 
■chool  board,  was  rearranged  during  the  year  and  found  to  have  9,590  volumes  left, 
oat  of  about  15,000  previously  reported.  Of  its  contents,  75  percent,  are  iirese  fiction, 
and  its  cireulation  of  3-1,8:38  books  during  the  year  shows  how  much  favor  it  findfl 
among  the  people. — (Report  of  Sui)erintendent  John  Hancock  lot  IPJi^^ ,  «Ay\  ^1  ^Xm^ 
Ubroiy  committee.) 
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Hamilton  reportR  5  hoIiooI  Ijiiildiiigs "\>*ith 34  rooms,  of  wliicb  5  wcroimoccapied  dnrinff 
tbi'  last  Ki'hoot  yrar;  total  sent iiij^  capacity,  1,734.  One  of  tUoimbUc  bchooL  is  forc^ 
ori'd  cbiblren,  and  bad  an  cnrohncnt  of  o'A  cbildrcu  (»f  ibis  class  ont  of  7^  ia  the  city 
of  .scbool  age.  T\w  ^nipils  are  tsai<l  to  lu^  uudtT  exccllcut  instruction  and  to  bomakiiij^ 
substantial  pro;:;i<os.s  m  tboir  studies.  Gi>riuau  ncc<•^«$al'iIy  i*ec4^ive8  lar^  attention  in 
tlio  public  Hchools  from  tbe  prcs<*nce  of  a  large  German  population,  the  ourolment  in 
Gi'nnan-En<;lisb  elasstes  reacbing  40  ]H>r  cent,  of  tbc  total  enrolment.  Di'awing  has 
al^M)  been  surciNHsfcdly  taugbt  under  a  system  by  wbicb  the  ordinary'  teachers,  after 
training  by  a  s])<M'iiiIi.Nt,  become  teachers  of  their  regidar  classes  in  this  study.  The 
n>su1ts  :ip]N'ar  to  have  been  eminently  encouraging.  The  city  high  school  had,  for  the 
yrnr,  an  enrolni«MiT  t)f  101  pupils. 

The  i)rivate  andpanicbial  enrolment  of  pupils  hen.>,  990,  added  to  that  in  the  pablie 
BebrH)Is,  givfs  a  t«»tal  of  *i,7r)8  youth  under  instruction,  a  little  moi\*  than 53  percent 
of  tbii  childi-en  of  school  age. — (lii*iK>rt  of  Suiierint'Cndent  Alston  Ellis  for  lcf7C-77, 
and  ri'tiirn.) 

MauHjicld  n!j)ortfl  300  in  private  and  parochial  8cho<d8  a<lditional  totho  l,7G4  in  public 
schools.  In  thesis  last,  drawing,  i>ennianslii]»,  and  nnisic  receive  the  attention  which 
tb(\Y  merit,  a  special  ti'iu^her  of  music  bt'ing  employed  and  one  also  of  x>cni)iauship  axul 
drawing. — (Keiurn  to  13ur<'au  of  Education.) 

Xvwurk. — The  liguivs  in  the  table  are  from  a  return  by  Superintendent  J.  C.  Hartzler, 
no  printed  report  having  been  n>ceived.  It  appears  from  this  that  the  schools  an 
classed  as  primary,  grammar,  anil  high,  with  probably  tbe  nsnal  4  grades  in  cachdi\ia- 
ion;  that  there  are  0  school  bniiilings,  with  34  rtMUiis  for  study  and  n^eitation,  with*2 
additional  iu  tlu*  high  schmd  lor  recitation  only ;  that  tbi*re  were  1  evening  school  and 
i")  private  or  rlmii'b  schotds,  these  last  enrolling  2r>3  pupils  besides  those  in  the  public 
Si-lKNds.  »Sx>ocial  teachei-s  of  i»enman.ship  and  German  were  employed  in  the  city 
8cbt>ols. 

rortummiih. — lb-re  also  tbc  figures  are  from  »  return  of  the  superintendent,  M.  S. 
Campbell,  no  report  having  Inm'ii  published  for  lrf7(>-77.  Classitication  of  the  schxildi. 
primary,  grauuiiar,  an<l  high;  apparently  no  evening  school.  A  spt'cial  teachiT  of 
German  was  employed;  the  public  schools  occu])ied  40  rooms  in  G  school  buildings;  5 
private  and  ehureb  schools  bad  about  three  hundred  i>upils. 

Sahm,  in  a  brief  n-port,  pn?sents  an  enumeration  of  l,l'i7  youth  of  school  ag?,  an 
enrolment  of  7i)l,  an  average  attt'udaiiee  of  olUi,  the  cost  of  tuition  based  on  avirage 
attendance  n»aehing only §7.0'^ in  t hei 7  primary  selKH)ls,  .?ir>.  17  in  the 4  grammar scluols, 
and  i^i.\  in  tbe  high  school. — (I^eimrt  lor  lc7(>-*77  of  Sui)erintendent  William  S.  Wowl.) 

In  S4induHkif  tbe  promotion  of  those  pupils  who  will  b»»ar  advancement  at  the  btgu*- 
ning  of  the  winter  tenn  is  said  to  bav«^  pii)ved  a  great  help  in  grading  the  scluwls.  The 
classes  were  taken  over  the  gnuind  somewhat  raiddly,  and  when  it  was  fonnd  that 
pupils  undei*st<MKl  the  work  well  enough  to  justify  ])romotion  they  were  placed  ii  the 
higher  grades  and  t  be  cla»s«*sreviewe<l  the  work  of  the  year.  Those  who  remain  in  (beir 
grades  an>  thus  «'nabled  to  understand  better  what  tlu^y  have  studied,  while  thetrais- 
fcrred  pupils  aiv  idaced  by  the  ^c^view  on  an  eijuality  with  tbe  class  to  which  tley 
have  been  advanced.  Eleven  montlis  after  the  <late  of  the  ])romotions  many  teacliTS 
rated  tbe  advanced  ]»upils  among  tbe  best  in  their  classes;  and  in  one  instance  wluie 
13  pu]>ils  reaclu-d  100  in  an  examination  in  arithmetic,  12  wen^  pn^moted  pnpis. 
Then^  being  070  ebildivn  of  German  parentage  in  the  schools  above  the  first  >'ear,  Gff- 
man  is  an  o]>tional  study,  and  (»04  German  cliiUlivn  study  it,  with  ir»7  orbers.  Drav- 
ing  also  receivesattc-ntion. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  V.  T.  Curran  for  lf<7Q-Ti,) 

aprhififuUl  has  the  usual  i)rimary,  granunar,  and  high  school «livisi<Hk!i,  with  4clnRMi 
in  each  division.  German,  drawing,  and  music  ent«>r  into  the  system  of  instruction, 
ap])i^'nt1y  tbmugh  all  th(^  gratlcs,  and  general  progress  is  claimed  in  the  character 
and  I'ttieitiuey  of  tbe  instruction  in  these,  as  in  other  studies.  The  schools  occupy  6 
buildings,  wit  h  40  schotd  rooms  and  a  si'ating  eaiJaeity  of  2,0-18.  The  buildings  arc  all 
in  goosl  condition  and  the  furniture  is  of  tbe  modern  improved  style.  The  high  school 
nearly  doubb.'d  its  enrolment  in  1877.-^(Keport  of  Suixjrint4>ndent  W.  J.  White  for 
ie7r>-'77.) 

SlcHhcnrille  classes  her  schools  as  primary,  intr'rmediatc,  grammar,  and  high;  the 
primaiy  baviui:  i>  subdivisions,  the  intermediate  2,  tbe  grammar  and  high  3  each;  the 
completion  of  the  whole  conrsis  however,  reijuiring  only  12  years.  There  are  primary 
and  gi'aunnar  grades  in  a  school  for  colon'd  chihlivn.  A  Gennan  ctmiKe  reaching 
through  5  class»'s  is  pres<Mit<Ml,  but  pn'cisely  where  it  begins  and  endsdoi's  not  ani^oar. 
Tliere  are  also  special  classi.*s  for  teachers  in  aritbmelie,  English  grammaV  and  iitcra- 
tun%  mental  pbikiso])by,  Latin,  Gn^'k,  and  German,  with  meetings  of  teachers  each 
month. —  (Et'port  of  Superintendent  Martin  K.  Andrews  for  lc<7(>-'77.) 

7(;/«/oinibli>.lied  no  report  of  her  scln)olsfor  1^70-77,  but  a  return  1mm  Superintend- 
ent McDonald  shows,  in  addition  to  tbe  ligun^s  in  tbe  table,  an  estiinatc<l  enrolment 
of  2,200  in  10  ])rivate  and  paroidiial  si^'bools,  and  a  system  of  public  scboola  with  S3 
school  buihlinfxs.  121  n)onLs,  and  an  estimated  valuation  of  school  projierty  leachiuff 
$600,600,     BcHidca  ti'achers  of  tho  oxdmaty  \itvi\\c\\v5^  ot  \s,Uvdy,  there  apiieor  special 
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teocliors  of  mnsic,  drawing,  French,  and  German,  the  last  requiring  2  teachers.  The 
schools  have  the  usual  division  into  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  with  probably  4 
grades  in  each  division. 

At  ZauemHlle  the  schools,  52  in  number,  in  17  buildings,  with  54  rooms  for  study 
and  school  use  and  11  for  recitation  and  otllce  use,  were  designated  as  colored,  Gor- 
man-English, primary,  secondary,  senior,  and  high  schools.  The  first  3  years  in  the 
achool  course  are  devoted  to  primary  studies,  the  next  3  to  those  hero  termed  secondary, 
2  more  to  the  senior,  while  in  the  high  school  there  is  a  business  course  of  2  years,  an 
English,  and  a  business  and  English,  each  of  3  years,  with  an  English  and  Latm  course 
of  4  years.  The  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  2,965 ;  in  the  German- 
English  schools,  195 :  in  the  colored,  200.  The  high  school  had  139. — (Keport  of  Super- 
intendent Alva  T.  WUes  for  187G-'77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

• 

The  schools  of  this  class  which  present  returns,  by  catalogue  or  otherwise,  for  1877, 
•re  the  Northwestern  Ohio,  at  Ada ;  the  National,  at  Lebanon ;  the  jyestem  heaerrej  at 
Milan;  the  Ohio  Central,  at  Worthington;  the  Normal  Department  of  Willwrforce  Uni- 
verwitjf,  near  Xenia;  the  Ohio  Free  Normal  School,  Yellow  Sx)rings,  and  the  normal  and 
training  schools  of  the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  and  Sandusky.  For 
full  statistics  of  all  these,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix  following;  for  a  summary  of 
these  statistics,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  and  Sandufsky  uomiol  and  training  schools  belong  to 
the  public  school  systems  of  those  cities,  and  are  sustained  by  public  school  funds.  The 
Cincinnati  school,  which  reports  9  instructors  and  116  lady  students,  has  been  over- 
crowded, and  its  graduates  are  in  excess  of  the  demand  in  that  city  for  teachers  of 
public  schools.  The  Cleveland  school,  with  5  teachers  and  41  lady  students,  in  the  fall 
term  of  1877,  cnuiuated  21  that  year,  and  from  its  establishment  in  1841  to  that  time 
had  gradnatea  68,  of  whom  all  but  9  were  eui^aged  in  teaching  in  the  city  schools. 
Tho  Dayton  school,  with  1  instructor  and  16  lady  students,  graduated  10,  of  whom  2 
found  places  in  the  scliools.  The  Sandusky  school  reported  4  normal  students  under  1 
instructor  in  1877,  all  females  and  all  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Its  course 
18.2  years.    Of  its  graduates  9  are'  teachini^  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Nortnal  School,  at  Ada,  rejHirts  in  its  catalogue  for  1877  the  oon- 
eolidation  with  it  of  the  Northwestern  Normal,  formerly  at  Fostoria.  For  several  reasons, 
and  especially  because  the  similarity  of  names  gave  rise  to  confiision,  it  was  judged 
beAt  to  unit-e  the  two  schools.  Besides  the  teachers'  course,  covering  2  years,  classical, 
aeientiflc,  commercial,  preparatory,  and  musical  courses  are  ])rovideil,  giving  it  largely 
Ml  acatlemic  character.  Its  enrolment  of  normal  students  for  1876-77  was  'M)h — (Cat- 
alogue and  return.) 

The  National  Normal  School,  at  Lebanon,  besides  its  course  in  normal  training,  has 
preparatory,  classical,  scientific,  engineers',  and  business  courses,  giviug  it  also  aii 
academic  aspect.  In  the  teachers'  course,  two  terms  of  10  weeks  each  are  ordinarily 
required  to  obtain  a  teachers'  certificate,  and  3  terms,  a  diploma.  The  shorter  course, 
it  IS  said,  prepares  teachers  to  manage  a  grammar  school,  as  well  as  any  school  of 
Ipwer  grade.  The  branches  pursue<l  are  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
map  dra^ving,  physiulo^-.  United  States  history,  penmanship,  objective  drawing, 
elocution,  and  tne  art<  ol  teaching  and  school  management.  Instructors,  17  in  1877 ; 
atndent«  in  normal  courses,  1,245. — (Catalogue,  1877,  and  return.) 

The  Western  Reserve  Normal  School,  at  Milan,  reports  6  instructors  and  153  normal 
student's  for  1877,  one  of  the  instructors  being  non-resident.  Its  full  course  is  4  years. 
It  gn&duate<l  no  students  in  1877. 

The  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  at  Worthington  (apparently  much  more  strictly  than 
the  2  preceding  a  school  for  training  teachers,  though  on  a  Toss  extended  scale),  oilers 
three  distinct,  though  related,  courses  of  study,  the  elementary  normal,  the  English 
normal,  and  the  classical  normal ;  the  first  requiring  1  year,  the  second  2  years,  and 
the  third  3.  A  model  school  has  been  organized  in  connection  with  the  coui'se  of 
study :  also,  a  business  department  and  a  genuine  Kindergarten,  for  the  development 
of  little  children  according  to  Frobel's  method  and  for  the  training  of  ladies  as  Kin- 
dergarten teachers.  Regiilar  instructors,  6 ;  normal  students,  190  in  fall  term  of  1877 ; 
graduates  in  that  year,  14. — (Catalogue.) 

The  Ohio  Free  Normal  School,  at  Yellow  Springs,  a  department  of  Antioch  College, 
"was  organized  in  1876.  It  charges  no  tuition  to  persons  over  17  who  decbire  their  in- 
tention to  teach  for  at  least  1  year  after  leaving  tlio  school  and  who  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  English  branches  usually  taught  in  public  schools.  The  course  of 
■tady  is  arranged  for  one  year.  There  were  4  instructors  in  1877,  and  58  students ; 
gradaatesy  12. —  (Catalogue  of  Antioch  College.) 

The  Normal  Department  of  Wilherforce  University,  near  Xenia,  embracer  ^t^V^-^^^^st?  , 
■dentifio,  and  classical  courses,  and  a  **  practical^  school.    Tne  eowrat^  o^  ^X\v«V^  qxy^vt^^ 
3  yean^    Its  aim  is  to  train  teachera  for  colored  schools,  \)Tit  it  a^^oix^  \iO  \i\wv^  \mk:^ 
tkmnd  aniiMg  16T6--77.^(Catal9gue  and  return.) 
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Besides  these  there  appear  in  Table  XXX  of  the  State  report  2:  the  Oeneca  Kormal 
School  J  at  Geneva,  Ashtabula  County,  witli  7  teachers  and  146  students,  of  whom  55 
were  in  the  regular  course,  2  being*  graduated;  and  the  HopedaJe  Kormal  Ashooly  at 
Uopedalc,  Harrison  County,  with  G  teachers  and  125  students;  number  in  regular 

•  course  not  given,  though  it  is  stated  that  1  was  graduated  fnnn  that  course. 

Normal  dopartmentr*  or  classes  exist e^l  in  Buchtel,  Hiram,  Mount  Union,  and  Xcniia 

Colleges  and  in  Baldwin  and  Ohio  Wcslcyan  Universities.    Xeuia  held  a  sum,mer  nor- 

null  of  5  weeks,  beginning  July  2IJ,  1877.    The  University  of  Cincinnati  announces 

that  it  has  made  nrrangcuients  for  summer  instruction  of  teachers  iu  mathcm&tics  aod 

.  astronomy,  its  facilities  for  which  are  good. 

The  Medina  Nonnal  School  has  been  consolidated  with  the  Northern  Indiana  Nonnal, 
.  and  the  Kcpublic  Normal  School  has  been  closed. 

8PECIAI.  NORMAL  IXSTRUCTION. 

A  normal  institute  for  instruction  in  drawing  was  held  in  Sandusky,  by  Piofl  L.  8. 
Thompson,  in  the  summer  of  1877. 

Another,  combining  instruction  in  science  and  art,  was  held  at  Colnmbus  under  the 
auspices  of  iirofcssors  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  there. 

At  Columbus,  a  training  class  for  Kindergarten  teuehers  or  those  proposing  to  be- 

•  come  such  was  conducted  in  1877  by  Miss  M.  U.  Boss,  for  what  time  or  with  what 
.  Attendance  is  not  stated. 

INSTITUTES. 

County  teachers'  institutes,  as  well  as  instit  ntes  in  cities^  are  p^o^^ded  for  in  the  school 
law,  but  they  arc  not  made  imi>crative.  Tln^y  must  continue  m  sessiion  at  least 4  dayis 
ind  during  tlitiir  s<'Ssions  any  teacher  in  a  public  scluwl  of  a  county  in  which  one  is*in 
progress  may  dismiss  his  or  her  school  without  forfeiture  of  pay  in  order  to  attend  iti 
No  union  school,  however,  may  be  so  dismissed  imlosM  a  majority  of  teachers  in  it  an 
:  :n  favor  of  such  dismission.  The  expensos  of  these  institutes  are  paid  out  of  the  suipliu 
of  the  fees  for  examining  teachers,  afttT  paying  all  expenses  of  such  examination. 

The  institutes  for  187t>-^77  were  held  in  81  counties,  some  counties  Imving  two: 
10,103  members  attended.  The  State  commissioner,  who  was  ])nw'nt  at  very  many  of 
the  meetings,  found  a  marked  imi>rovenient  in  the  inten^f  taken  in  the  institutes,  not 
oiLly  among  the  teachers  but  also  amoug  the  people  of  the  places  at  which  they  wen 
hekL 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  published  at  Salem,  now  sharing  with  the  Pemurl- 

vania  School  Journal  the  honor  of  being  the  oId(*st  of  our  school  journals,  continofd 

tliroughout  1877  to  fiiniish  large  amounts  of  iufommt  ion  as  to  local  and  general  schaA 

iimtters,  with  free  discussion  of  iuix»ortaut  educational  questions.     The  editor  is  HdHi 

'  W.  D.  Ueukle,  formerly  State  commissioner  of  common  schools. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  public  high  schools  in  187(>-'77  is  stxttefl  by  the  school  com- 
misHioner  to  have  been  27,:Vjr),  which  is  an  advance  oi  1,795  on  the  enrolment  of  the  pre- 
ceding y«:ar.  Of  this  number,  1,1W  were  in  township  district  high  schools  andSti,*2Cn^  in 
those  of  city,  villa;;e,  and  special  districts.  The  relative  numbers  in  each  high  school 
study  have  been  already  given. 

13ut  while  thus  presenting  full  and  clear  statistics  of  public  secondary  training  inhil 
State,  Mr.  Smart  d«r votes  considerable  s]»a<'<^  to  a  renewal  of  the  argument  in  hisprevioofl 
report  agai nst  t  h(^  pnvsi'nt  characl  or  of  li  i gh  school  training.  He  tloes  not  deny  the  law- 
fulness of  public  high  schools  under  existing  statute's ;  does  not  d(;ny  that  a  strongfeeling 
in  favor  ot  them  has  been  shown  by  the  great  body  of  our  educators ;  does  not  deny  that 
**  amle  rf*quiring  instruct-ors  in  the  comriion  sehools  to  be  iirei>ared  to  teach  and  adAising 
pupils  to  study  other  and  higher  brandies  "  tlian  the  fundamental  ones,  would  l)e  a  "rea- 
sonable" mh'I  He  does,  however,  fiuestinn  the  expediency  of  high  school  training  as 
now  given  ;  donies  that  the  results  from  it  are  proportionate  to  the  expenditure  j  and 
doubts  whcthiT  public  feeling  in  resjM'ct  to  it  will  continue  to  justify  this  expenditure, 
unless  there  should  b«^  a  i\;arrangement  of  lh<»  studies  which  may  jjive  greater  promi- 
nence than  is  at  present  given  to  i»n^j>aration  for  mechanical  and  industrial  pursuit* 
**  High  schools,"  he  says,  **must  be  reorganized.  Fcwerstudies,  and  those  more  snitahto 
to  the  requinmients  of  the  masses,  must  constitute  the  course  of  secomhiry  instnictioiii 
and  many  more  instructors  than  are  now  em]>loyed  nmst  be  engaged  to  tcaoh  theM 
branches!"  Unless  this  is  dom^  he  thinks  that  **  high  schools  should  be  abandoned  aa 
A  sujHjrlicial  and  educational  extravagance."* 

'  Tho  effort,  horo  ia  to  ninke  nn  exact  wiwrt  <>f  t\\o  tvwWwt,  ?h^  cAYvct  viewB  are  exactly  repoitcddi^ 
wLcro.    Sec  Scconihiry  lm»ti-uaion  iu  Galiio\-ma,  "^laasw/kiXuwwivVft,  "i&Ma3ULV:iMQX»s"iiiM«i«A,  «*. 
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OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  1877  there  were  20  academics  and  other  private  schools  of  kindred  grade  that 
reported  to  Mr.  Smart,  in  accordance  with  existing  law,  against  Id  such  in  the  prc- 
ceUing  year,  the  reports  showing  111)  regular  instnictoi-s  and  2,055  students  against  KJ 
instructors  and  2,U52  students  in  1^70.  Five  of  these  institutioiis,  however,  were  nor- 
mal si^huols.  with  \ii  teachers  and  1,(190  pupils,  the  subtraction  of  which  would  muJke 
a  considerable  ditlerence  in  the  sum. 

For  statistics  of  si^condary  institutions  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  snch  as  business  col- 
leges, private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  or  xinjpaiaiory  departments  of 
colleges  and  universities,  8«i<.»  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  apijcndix following,  and 
Buuuiiarieo  of  them  in  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  xireccding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

From  want  of  spac<$  for  notice  of  the  courses  in  the  various  colleges  and  nniversities, 
reference  is  made  to  the  descrii)tion  of  tlie^  cours«»s  in  thu  Report  ot  the  Commir*si(>ii«*r 
of  Education  for  1876.    The  following  changes  or  additions,  however,  may  be  noted: 

Baldwin  University j  IJen'a,  drops  from  its  catalogm.*  for  lr<77  tlu^  course  in  x)liarmacy 
mentioned  in  the  jjrovious  year,  and  substitutes  for  it  a  commeroial  course. 

Ketiyon  College^  Gambier,  also  adils,  in  her  catalogue  for  lH7<>-*77,  a  commercial  course 
to  those  previously  spoken  of  in  connection  with  her  i)r<^])aratory  school. 

Denison  University,  Granville,  in  addition  to  the  courses  before  given,  offers  special 
instmction  in  elocution  and  voi-al  nnisic. 

WtMtem  Reserve  College,  Hudson,  has  added  to  the  other  courses  one  in  which  mtnleru 
languages  are  substitute<l  for  the  Greek. 

Maririta  College,  Marietta,  has  instituted  a  course  occupying  the  same  time  as  tho 
regular  cours*^  and  embracing  all  its  studies  except  Gn^i'k,  for  which  will  be  substi- 
tuted additional  work  in  nKnleni  languages  and  in  natural  and  ]ihysical  science. 

Oberlin  College,  OIktHu,  has  in  its  preparatory'  department,  mentioned  last  year,  an 
English  <U vision  not  then  noted,  and  meant  to  prepare  for  what  is  t^^rmed  the  literary 
C(»urse  in  college. 

Ottei'hcin  University,  Wester\''ille,  besides  the  courses  indicatiwl,  has  arrangements  for 
spf^cial  instnictiou  in  modem  languagt^,  instnnuental  and  vocal  music,  drawing,  and 
oil  i>ainting. 

Jfiitioch  College,  Yellow  Springs,  has  a  normal  school  not  noted  in  last  year's  account. 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  also  has  a  school  of  design,  not  then  refem-d  to,  which 
Tras  «i)ened  in  ld(U).  It  presents  a  4  years'  courst^of  art.  inHtmeti<m,  which  has  becomo 
an  important  factor  in  the  industrial  training  of  the  West.  Beginning  with  only  ;iO 
students,  about  four  liundnMl  am  now  enrolled.  The  school's  work  in  carving  attracted 
much  attention  at  the  Centennial,  and  draws  continually  incn-asing  numlKTs. 

Besides  these,  the  foUowing,  which  had  no  notice  of  their  cours«>s  in  the  Report  of 
the  Connnissioner  of  Edncat  ion  for  iy7fi,  funush  this  information  for  some  part  of  1^77: 

Jiuvhtvl  College,  Akron,  with  classictal  and  scientilic  coui-wiM  of  4  years  each,  has  a 
litorarj'  course  of  3  years,  and  arrangements  for  preparatory  and  normal  training.  It 
oilers  to  l>oth  sexes  its  atlvantages  lor  liberal  CMlucation. 

Franklin  College.  New  Athens,  also  with  classical  and  scientific  courses,  begins  the 
Latin  of  the  iresnman  year  in  the  fonner  with  Virgil's  Ech>gues;  the  Greek,  with 
Heroilotus.  There  is  a  preparatory  dei)aitment  to  give  special  training  for  the  colle- 
giuto.     Both  sexes  are  admitted. 

Muskingum  College,  Nciw  Conconl,  has  preparatory,  collegiate,  normal,  and  musical 
departments,  the  collegiate  divi<le<l  into  chissical  and  scientilic.  Its  classical  courne 
begins,  however,  with  a  i>art  of  Ciwiar  in  the  Latin  of  the  Ireshman  year,  ami  with 
Xeuopmm's  Anabasis  an(l  the  Greek  granmiar. 

Ohio  Central  College,  Ilwria,  invites  both  wjxes  to  its  halls  on  equal  terms,  and  pro- 
vides for  x^reparatory  and  collegiate  instruction,  the  latter  in  classical  and  scientilic 
courses. 

Willoughhy  College,  Willougliby,  also  for  both  sexes,  has  literary,  commercial,  and 
musical  departments,  the  lirst  covering  4  years  of  either  classical  or  scientilic  study. 
Tlio  scientific  differs  from  the  elassical  only  in  allowing  the  student  to  omit  all  the 
Greek,  or  both  the  Greek  and  Ljitin,  after  the  freshman  year,  substituting  therefor 
German  during  2  years. 

Wo  learn  from  'the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  of  the  establishment,  apparently  in 
1877,  of  a  new  institution,  the  liio  (rvande  College,  in  Gallia  County. 

For  statistics  of  all  n»porting  colleges,  see  Tal>le  IX  of  the  api)endix  following,  and  a 
sommary  of  it  in  the  Rex)ort  of  the  Commissioner  i)rec4?ding. 


COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 


Besides  the  opportunities  a/lbrried  women  in  eoUcgea  opetv  to\M>\i\i  «fci«a^  ^«»  ^"t^ 
in  tbtf  Stato  a  number  exchmrely  for  them,  11  of  wlue^  reyyoxt  toe  ASni •    ii^  V^M^ 
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teach  music,  drawing,  Fivuch,  ami  Gurmau;  10  teacU  paintiug,  and  2  Italian;  9bftTB 
mcauH  for  illutstmtion  in  chtMiiistry,  nu<l  8  in  pliysioH;  *J  have  art  gallorlcA;  4,  gymua- 
Biums;  and  10  lit)v»ri(^  ran«^iiig'troin  r>UO  to  2,500  volunius,  and  aggregatiui;  15y7U3. 

For  full  .statist io,  sou  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  iu  tue  Commii- 
sioner's  lii-port  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Tho  Ohw  JfjfrieulUtral  and  Mechanical  CoUeffCf^  at  Colnrabns,  fonndod  on  the  con- 
gre<;sioniil  laud  grant  of  IHd'i,  was  opened  in  lb70.  The  total  value  of  endowment  and 
property  now  exceeds  a  million  dollars. 

The  departnuMits  of  instruction  are  as  follows:  (1)  Physics  and  mechanics,  (2)  chem- 
istry, (3)  zoology,  (4)  botany,  (;">)  geology,  (G)  agriculture,  (7)  mathematics  (S)  dvH 
engineering,  (0)  English,  Freneh,  and  Ciennan  languages,  (10)  Latin  and  Greek  Ian- 
guhges,  (11)  mechanical  and  Ih'e  hand  drawing,  (12)  military  science  and  tactics,  and 
^i:i/Miiuiiig  and  metallurgy.  The  most  valualde  advance  of  the  year  past  was  the 
estahlislinieut  and  e<|uipment  of  a  department  of  mining  and  metalliLrgy.  Thisiras 
ordend  by  the  iStat(»  legislature  iu  an  act  passed  May  7,  l':*77,  ^4,500  being  at  the  same 
time  appro]>riated  to  equip  tlu^  new  department.  In  order  to  make  ])Iace  for  it,  the 
protrsso  1*^11  ip  t)f  political  economy  and  eivil  ]K)lity  was  abolished.  The  legislature 
luereastMl  t  111'  board  of  tnistoes  of  the  college  from  5  to  20,  so  as  to  include  cue  member 
Iroin  ea«"li  eougri'ssional  distriet  of  the  Stut<\ 

Tlu're-  wa»*  an  attendance  of  2.'>1  during  the  year  li^tV-TT,  a  gain  of  lOD,  or  77  jicr 
cent,  over  tli4»  previous  year.  Fifty  eouiities  of  the  State  and  six  StAtes  ot"  the  Unioa 
were  i"e))rf>M'utetl. —  (II  '])Oi-t,  I'^TlI-'TT.) 

Seieiiiilic  instnietion  was  also  pi-ovided  in  the  Toledo  UnirersiUj  of  Arts  and  Tradn, 
but  a  r«'tiini  received  by  the  Ibireau  slates  that  the  institution  was  closed  iu  IcfT?, 
owing  to  tinancial  embarras»*ment. 

At  the  Ohn-rratonj  of  the  (liim'sHif  of  Ciudnnnti  instruction  is  given  in  astronomy 
an<l  the  mathematical  processes  which  relate  to  it. 

TlIEOLOlilCiVL. 

For  names  and  statistics  of  tho  theoUigieal  institutions  which  reiwrt  for  1877,  see 
Table  XI  of  tlie  appendix  fcdlowiug,  and  a  sununary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner precAMling. 

A  niajoiily  of  these  iiLsti  tut  ions  have  a  course  of  3  years,  some  of  2  years,  while 
otl  I  ITS  IT  port  it  4  or  .'>  years.  In  lliesi'  lasj  instances,  most-  probably,  some  preparatorr 
training  is  included  in  the  course.  Of  the  students  in  attendance  a  comparativclr 
small  proi>ortion  had  receiveil  drgn^es  in  letters  or  seiiMice.  The  Lane  ScmtMrji,  at 
Cincinnati  (l*resbyterian).  and  the  Tmiow  liihlioaly  at  Dayton  (United  Brethren),  require 
a  collegiate  or  other  preparation  for  entrance. 

LEGAL. 


MEDICAL. 

Statistics  of  the  various  medical  colleges  and  medical  departments  of  other  colleges, 
a^  well  as  pharmaceutical  and  di?ntal  sehools  importing  to  this  Ihirean,  mav  be  foiiua 
in  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  in  the  Report  ot  the  Com- 
misMouer  preceding. 

Of  these  institutions,  the  Cim>hninii  Colhvje  of  ^f^'dir^ne  and  Surgcrjt,  the  ATedieal  Col' 
legti  of  Ohio,  and  the  Miami  Mnlual  Collnje,  all  in  Cincinnati,  have  graded  courses  cov- 
ering the  w<u*k  (»f  3  years,  wbieh  th<\v  encourage  and  advise  their  students  to  take, 
though  they  i-eciuinMnily  2  years  of  stiuly  in  th«'  college.  The  MiJdieal  C^iJh'ge  of  Ohio 
lias  also  a  course  still  more  advaneed  for  eollego  ]nipils,  which  non-graduates  m  arts 
may  not  enter  without  a  preliminary  examination  as  to  (jnalitications.  The  Clerelafd 
MetVuml  College  and  the  Medical  Jhparhncnt  of  the  Uninraity  of  HTwijfcr.  in  the  same 
city,  have  both  second  annual  courses,  begimiing  in  April  and  extending  into  tbo 
summer,  which  students  are  encouraged  to  attend  in  addition  to  the  regular  winter 
course,  with  a  view  to  fuller  rpialitication  for  futuiv  work.  The  former  offers  to 
those  who  have  graduated  at  literary  colleges  a  medical  diploma  a  year  earlier  than 
others  who  have  not  so  graduated.  The  latter,  tc»  induce  full  preparation  for  practicej 
oilers  to  students  who  have  attended  2  full  cours(\s  in  its  halls  a  free  ticket  to  a  third 
course. — (Catalogues.) 

'JPYom  a  cirt'iilur  roceive<l  8inoe  the  notice  (^ycn  n^via  wcV\.\«13l,  V\,  n:^\^c«  Uiat  the  name  has  beea 
tbrnnged  to  tkp  Ohio  State  University. 
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The  PtUte  Medioal  College,  Cincinnati  (homGdopathic),  has  now  2  iitithiaI  courses  of 
lectures,  covering  9  months,  instead  of  the  former  5. — (Catalogue.) 

The  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  at  Cincinnati,  advises,  but  does  not  require,  a 
Bpecial  literary  quaufication  for  its  course. — (Catalogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTEUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Ohh  Inetifution  for  the  Edtication  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Columbus,  had  an  at- 
tendance in  1877  of  508  pupils,  who  were  taught  iu  23  classes  the  studies  usually  i)ursued 
in  the  best  pubho  schools.  The  department^}  are  graded  as  primary,  K^ammar,  and 
academic.  Articulation  and  lip  reading  were  successfully  taught  duriug  the  j^cai*.  The 
employments  are  shoemaking,  bookbinding,  and  printing.  Manual  labor  is  required 
of  aU,  acconling  to  ability^  the  maximum  of  time  it  is  imposed  being  2^  hours  dtiily. — 
(Betum  and  report  of  institution  for  1877.) 

The  Cincinnati  Day  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Duinft,  founded  in  1875,  had  an  attendance 
in  1877  of  25  pupils,  of  whom  17  were  males  aud  8  females.  The  school  is  under  the 
control  of  the  boar<l  of  education,  and  the  branches  taught  are  the  same  as  those  taught 
in  the  common  schools. — (BeturiL) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND, 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  organized  in  1?IT7, 
has,  Huice  that  date,  had  952  pupils  under  instnictiou,  and  reports  for  1877  an  attend- 
anr>e  of  154,  who  are  taught  the  common  and  higher  Euglish  branches  and  Latin,  be- 
sides such  employments  as  cane  seating,  broom  making,  beadwork,  knitting,  hand  aud 
machine  sewing. — (Return  for  1877. ) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Ohio  State  Asylum  for  tfie  Education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  at  Columbus, 
cared  for  451  feeble-mindod  children  during  1877,  of  whom  271  were  males  aud  180 
females.  The  education  includes  the  simple  elements  taught  in  the  common  school?, 
where  that  is  practicable:  a  course  of  training  is  also  given  in  the  more  practical  matr- 
ters  of  every  day  life,  such  as  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  cleanliness,  propriety,  aud 
self  reliance ;  while  the  development  of  a  capacity  for  useful  occupation  is  attempted. — 
(Hotum  and  printed  rei>ort,  1877.) 

INDUSTBL^L  AND  REFORMATORY  TRACONa 

The  Toledo  Industrial  School  Association  aims  to  affonl  instruction  in  domestic  indns- 
trie^i  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  A  day  school  was  planned  for  1877,  but  the  liinited 
means  of  the  society  pr«ivpntcd  the  carrying  out  of  this  idea.  A  SatunLny  sewiug 
school,  however,  was  kept  up,  aud  measures  were  taken  to  secure  a  i^enuanent  i>lace 
for  it. — (Fourth  annual  report.) 

The  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuffc  afforded  school  instruction  and  training  in  various 
\>TSuches  of  mechanical  industries  to  an  average  of  19t)  boys  and  44  girls  during  1877, 
the  aim  being  to  make  the  i)laeo  a  ijood  industrial  school  to  train  head,  heart,  and 
Iian<l  alike,  and  to  iiropare  each  pupil  to  go  out  into  the  world  fitted  to  prosecute  soiue 
useful  occupation. — (Report  for  187^.) 

The  Girls'  Industrial  Home,  Cincinnati,  which  had  received  and  trained  335  up  to 
lifovember,  187(5.  and  had  in  that  month  203  in  training,  makes  no  return  of  its  in- 
mates or  work  for  1877. 

The  Ohio  Reform  School,  which  give^  its  inm.ates  a  common  school  training,  with 
instruction  in  a  variety  of  industrial  pursuits,  received  227,  dis<'harged  149,  and  liad 
remaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  502  boys. — (Return  of  siiperintcnuent  for  1877.) 

EDUCATION^U.  COyVENTIOXS. 

OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  seasion  of  this  association  at  Put-in  Buy,  July  3-5,  appears  to  have  been 
interesting  and  imimrtant.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  some  ot  the  teachei-H  trav- 
ellcil  more  than  four  hundred  miles  to  reach  the  place  of  meeting.  Besides  the  inaugu- 
ral adilress  of  f*resident  Findlr-y,  the  following  i)ap<Ts  aud  aildresses  were  ^ireseuted : 
'*  Unclassified  schools  to  accompany  graded  schools,"  by  M.  R.  Andrews,  oi  Steuben- 
villo;  **The  metric  system,"  by  Professor  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  tlie  Oliio  Agricultural 

from  school  as  a  means  of  discipline,'*' 
colleges,"  by  President  E.  T. 
should  be  taught  in  our  public 
scirobl&^  by  L.  S.  Thompson,  i>rofessor  elect  of  industrial  art  in  Purdue  UniveTOU>'\ 
"  8pelhn£  reform,"  by  E.  O.  Vaile,  of  Cincinnati ;  "The past  aivdWie ivvtwro ^ilc^>\<sajv\wv 
in  Ohio,'Mb|y  Hon,  T.  W,  Harvey,  of  Paiuesville ;  "  The  oducatioivQA.  "^oiW  wA^wia  ^ 
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Ohio,'*  by  Pr<>sid<iiit  Itirael  W.  Auclrc\v8|  of  Marietta ;  *' The  Centennial  educstional 
exhihit  of  Ohio,'*  by  Hon.  C.  S.  Smart,  conimiiMioiu-r  uf  coiiuiion  schools.  An  butori- 
cal  skttlch  of  iho  life  of  the  hitt)  Col.  John  A.  Norris,  ex-conimissioiicr  of  schoolSy  was 
givon  by  R.  W.  »SU«vi;u8on,  of  Columbus,  and  di-uw  forth  tMVoral  earnest  cnlogieaiof  the 
d«'r«'ast!(l. 

Discussions  t)f  )^r«»at  iutor«'st  followed  tlio  n*adinji^of  many  of  these  pajiors,  prominent 
anioiij;  rvliich  m;iy  bo  mcntioin'd  those  on  siK'Hiii,;;  n*foni»  and  tho  suHpcusion  of  ]mpild 
fn>:n  sthool.  The  pa]H>rsof  Proft'^istirrt  MiMnlcnhali  and  Tliompson  oxclte^l  Hiirh  intcn'st 
as  to  l(>a<lTo  asiM'riulH('paralf|mbli<-ationof  them.  An  int<'rei)tingfeatiii*cof  theuiix't- 
in;^s,  inennneciion  witli  ths.*  discnssinn  of  the  metric  Hysrcm,  was  a  lai"j;c  Ciisc  fuU<T 
in»»Jri«"  measures  exhibited  in  the  otlice  of  the  Pnt-iii  Hay  llonM.%  on  behalf  of  IheiloTric 
Jbirenn  of  lM>sion,  wiiich  is  He11in|^  measnres  ami  weiirlits  at  half  C06t  prico,  in  onler 
Ho  ediieate  the  ]ifO]>h'  in  the  use  of  the  metric  Htaiidanls. 

A  numliorof  liij;h  Mchixd  ]>rinci]>als  jni*sented  a  stories  of  n'mdutiouA,  with  apivambl* 
in  whicli  it  wjis  eIaim<Kl  that  certain  8tatem«»ntH  in  The  last  ivport  of  tho  SiatiMinu- 
iiiissioner  rrlaiivc*  to  the  cost  t»f  hijjjh  K<diool8  as  compaivd  with  other  {ji-adcs are 
erroneous;  the  nrsobit ions  provideil  for  a  connnittee  of  :<  to  a*»certain,  so  iar  aspos- 
sible.  th"  actual  cost  of  the  hi^xli  8<:1um)1s  of  the  State,  iueludiu«;  buildings,  iu^jitnictieu, 
ifcc,  aiul  reptu'i  at  the  next  annual  me»'tiug  of  the  association.  The  res<dutions  wi?re 
adoi>ted.  and  E.  W.  Coy,  of  Cincinnati,  t.  II.  Ct»ok,  of  Coluuduis,  ainl  II.  P.  L'ffoni 
of  Chillirothe,  Were  appointed  a  comnuttee. —  (Ohio  Lducational  Monthly,  August 
Sepj  ember,  and  October,  I'^TT.) 

GKXi:iLA.L  OHIO  TKACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting:  of  the  association,  in  Chillicothe,  October  2<>-27,  is  n^portod  to  have* 
ha«l  an  attemlance  of  nearly  live  liumlred  teachers,  an unig  whom  wer«»  many  promineat 
in  fh"  profession.  IJesides  the  inaugural  aildn'Hs,  by  8upc*rint«^ident  U.  \V.  S{eveus<*:», 
oi"  Columbus,  nddress4's  and  i)ai)ers  wen*  ]»reseuted  on  ''The  public  Jiigh  wihool,"  by  E. 
li.  Cook;  ".School  reforms,"  by  A.  J.  Willoughby;  "The  unexatnined  work  of  tlw 
t«':n-her,"  by  J.  11.  Breinienian;  *' The  safety  of  our  Rt?public,"  by  Jani<>s  C.  MniTay; 
•'Tin-  el:'ments4»f  success  in  teacliiug,'*  by  Lissa  Daugherty,  and  **The  ad  van  t  a  ires  of 
a  compulsory  syst^-m  of  education,*'  by  Lottie  L.  Watt.  A  lectun'  was  also  given  by 
the  State  connuissiom^r  of  connnon  schools  elect,  lion.  J.  J.  Ihmis,  on  **Man.''  to  lui 
audienct!  of  about  seven  hundred  teachers  and  otluTs.  Tin*  lecture  was  iviM)rtetl  as 
«*nteitaining  throughout,  and  richly  ilhistrattMl  with  a])t  examples  from  both  physical 
aiul  linguistic  sources. —  (Ohio  Kducational  Monthly,  December,  1877.) 

XOllTHWESTKUX  TKACIIERS'  A8S0CIAT10X  OB'  OHIO. 

This  body  met  at  Allent^)wn,  December  27-^2^^  lr'77.  After  the  inauj^irsil  athlress, 
by  Superintemb'ut  O.  W.  Walker,  of  Liiua,  papers  and  a<ldresses  wen*  pii»seiited  -m 
follows:  "Our  coinmon  sch<K>ls — their  relation  to  the  futuiv;''  **Ni.H?d  of  tact  in  tho 
Kcliool  room;'*  "The  practical  teacher;"  "Trinity of  success:  eaniestn<\s8,  coneentra- 
tion,  and  ])ersi»veram'c ; ''  "The  (.lennan  language  in  otirpubli<;  schools;'*  ** Mensura- 
tion taught  obj«:ctiv«dy;"  "Priimiry  teaching;''  "Normal  s^diools:  their  work  in  the 
future;"  and  the  "True  theory  oi'  the  earth's  daily  revolution." — (Now-Englaud 
Journal  of  Education.) 

EASTERN  OHIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  a^oeiation  was  h(dd  at  Bellaire,  November  30  and  D«»et»nil)er  1, 
1877.  Among  the  ]iapers  and  addressi's  wore  "The  examination  test;"  ** Mathe- 
matics;" "The  cultivation  of  the  memory  ;"  "The  true  place  of  the  high  school  in  a 
system  of  i)ublic  schools."  and  "Characteristics  of  the  model  teacher."— (Ohio  Edu- 
cational Monthly,  December,  lrf77.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

EX-COMMISSIONER  J.   A.   NORIUS. 

Hon.  John  A.  Norris,  Statt*  commissioner  of  common  schools  from  181)6  to  IJ^'IO.  dii»d 

January  19,  1-77,  at  C-olumbus,  in  tin*  forty-second 'year  of  his  age.     liorn  near  Painc^ 

ville.  Lake  County,  of  i)aivnts  who  had  come  to  Ohio  from  New  Ifampshir*',  he  reeeive<l 

his  early  training  in  the  sclnnds  of  bis  native  State,  and  began  early  as  a  teadier. 

He  obtaim^l  thmugh  teaching  the  means  for  ciillegiate  study,  which  he  i»rt>S4'rut<d 

lirsf  at  Madison  ('ollcge,  Antrim,  l^.Vj-lS'rt),  and  next,  11^07-1  >*tJ(\  at  Kenyon  Coilr»g»», 

Gambier,  when*  he  was  graduated.     Engaging  then  as  a  teacher  in  I^ouisiana.  he  soon 

experienceil  tin*  dilliculty  of  maintaining  at  once  loyalty  and  peae4i,  when  all  an»uiul 

him  were  tin*  movements  toward  a  civil  war.     Returning  to  Ohio,  he  began  again  to 

teach,  this  time  jv*  principal  ofthe  high  sehool  at  Cadiz,  of  the  schools  iu  which  placo 

In*  uvi.M  M>i»;i  made  suiMuintencltMit.     Aft<»rward,  resigning  this  position,  lio  raisetl  a 

cowpniiy,  went  into  tlie  army  as  ei\\>\i\\A\  of  \\  iu  August,  J.'^ti-J,  and  after  two  ywirs  ef 

uctivv  and  Jioiiorable  service  Ue  canie  o\iX  a^s  eviVowv^,  \vaL\m«  V»t,  Ua  ri^iit  leg  in 
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aotion.  The  next  year,  1865,  he  was  nominated  for  State  commissioner  of  common 
flchoolSy  elected,  and  served  with  such  efficiency  as  to  win  over  to  him  even  those  who 
hod  been  donb  tf  ul  of  his  capacity  to  iill  the  place.  Better  superv isiou,  as  a  means  to  bet- 
ter teachers  and  better  schools,  was  the  great  end  aimed  at  during  hU  term  of  office. 
The  county  superintendency  which  he  esi)ecially  desired  to  obtain  for  the  whole 
State,  he  did  not  succeed  in  securing  from  tho  legislature.  But  the  desire  for  it  and 
for  the  improvement  it  was  hoi>ed  that  it  might  uring,  he  did  succeed  in  infusing  into 
tho  great  body  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  they  aided  him  in  liis  endeavors.  He 
made  himself  so  popular  in  his  first  term  that  he  was  easily  ro<;lectcd;  but  after  a 
year  of  service  he  resigned.  May,  1869,  to  accept  the  more  remunerative  position  of 

)nsion  agent  at  Columbus;  this  place  he  held  until  his  death. — (Ohio  Educational 

onthly,  October,  1^^.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS, 

Hon.  Jambs  J.  Busifs,  State  eommiuioner  qf  common  tehooltt  Cfolumbiu. 

[Term,  1878-1881.) 

8TATK  BOARD  OF  BZAMINBBfl. 
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Members. 


Pott-offloe. 


Hon.  John  B.  Peadee,  president .. 

Hon.  Alston  Ellis,  secretary 

Hon.  William  W.  Koss,  treasorer. 


Cinoinnati. 

Hamilton. 

JbYemont. 
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ORE€M>JV. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-^76. 

1876-^77. 

Increase. 

DocreasAi 

POPULATION  JLSD  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  Hchool  ace  (4-20) 

48, 473 
27,420 
15, 5(>5 
3,441 
13, 143 

769 

723 
17 

732 
8442,540 

105 
17 
10 

619 

407 

849  20 

34  73 

8269,822 
233,903 

50,649 

45,584 

30,  :«9 

4,341 

2, 176 

1«,  158 

14,824 

900 

EiiroUcd  ill  Dublic  schools ...... ...... 

Avoraire  dailv  attend aiico 

AtteiiiTiniF  onvato  schools ............ 

Atttiiidiiui  110  school. .......... ...... 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 
Districts  rcnortinir 

l^ublic  schools  of  ordinary  CTade 

Public  schoolK  of  ad vaucca  grade 

l*ublic  school-houswj 

Value  of  imblic  school  property 

Private  schools  ot  i)rimary  irrudo 

Private  schools  of  advanced  grade .... 
Private  schools  of  collegiate  gra<le  ... 

TEACHERS  AND  Til  KIR  PAY. 

]^^en  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools 

Averaco  montlil  v  T)av  of  men 

8450,560 

88,020 

720 

502 

850  00 

35  00 

8308, 373 
241,893 

8500,000 

101 

95 

80  80 

27 

838, 551 
7,930 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Whole  permanent  school  fund 

(Printed  rei>ort  of  lltm.  L.  L.  Rowland,  Stat*'  superintendent  of  public  iustructioDy 
for  Itt75-'7G,  and  written  return  from  the  same  for  le7G-'77.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  puhUo  instnictiony  to  be  elected  by  tlie  people  everr  four 
yrnrs,  beginning  with  1874,  is  the  ollicer  lh"st  mc^ntionod  in  the  existing  school  law, 
and  is  given  by  it  "  general  superintendence  of  Iht)  county  and  district  school  officcn 
and  of  the  public  schools."    He  reports  biennially  to  the  legislature. 

A  State  hoard  of  editeatlon  is  formed  of  the  govt^rnor,  set'retary  of  state,  and  super- 
intendent of  pn}»lie  instruction.  Of  this  board  the  superintendent  is  tlie  secretary. 
Jt  has  the  iM)T\er  to  nnler  a  scries  of  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools,  to 
proscribe  rules  for  the  government  of  these  schools,  and,  sitting  at  its  ^iui-aiiua«'U 
meetings  as  a  boanl  ot  examination,  to  issiu)  to  approved  teachers  life  diplomaa, 
good  throughout  the  State;  State  di])loma.s,  good  for  six  years;  and  Stat.e  certilicates 
of  2  gra<les,  one  good  in  any  county  for  2  yt?ars,  the  other  for  six  months. 

LOCAL, 

In  each  county  a  cmmty  superintendent  of  eommon  schools,  chosen  biennially  by  the 
people,  into  osfabJish  school  districts,  apportion  school  funds,  care  for  the  school  lands, 
exauiino  and  iiceiibe  teachers,  and  visit  tVie  ^(:\xoo\&  \.\{V\i»^  \k^<bva.    U&  is  to  moke  an- 
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noal  ropoit  of  the  schools  to  the  State  superintendent  and  like  report  of  the  school 
finances  to  the  county  conrt. 

In  each  school  district  3  directors — chosen  originallT  as  one  4)ody  by  the  people,  and 
Biibseqaently  liable  to  change  of  one  member  annually  by  new  election — have  charge 
of  the  employment  of  t-eachers  for  the  district  schools,  of  the  purchase,  building,  or 
repairing  of  school-houses,  and  of  other  things  pertaining  to-educatlou. —  (School  law 
of  1872.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTEUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  furnished  by  the  State  superintendent  indicate  advance  at  all  points, 
the  increased  enrolment  and  higher  average  attendance  in  public  schools  oxccediug 
by  many  thousands  the  increase  of  school  population,  while  000  additional  scholar» 
api>ear  in  private  schools.  School-houses,  value  of  school  property,  number  and  wages 
of  teachers,  income  and  expenditure  for  public  schools  have  all  considerably  increased ; 
the  expenditures,  however,  being  prudently  kept  largely  below  the  income. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

OFFICERS. 

In  each  of  the  cities  included  in  the  table  given  below,  there  is  a  board  of  education 
of  3  members  and  a  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


City. 

PopulatioD. 

Children  of 
school  ago. 

Enrolment. 

Average  at- 

tenUauce. 

Teachers. 

Expendituro. 

Portland 

g<t]t>m X  - 

15.000 
6,000 

3,139 
1,400 

2,085 
680 

1,3S3 
317 

33 
11 

$40,864 

ADDITIONAL  PAKTICULARS. 

In  Portland  the  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  there  being  14 
of  tlie  iirst  class,  12  of  the  second,  and  1  of  the  third.  A  subdivision  of  grades  within 
these  classes  gives  G  in  the  2  lower  and  3  in  the  high  school.  One  year  is  assigned  for 
the  work  of  each  grade,  thus  providing  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  school  course 
111  9  years.  The  standing  and  advancement  of  pupils  are  tested  by  semi-annual  exam- 
iu.it  ions,  and  these  are  said  to  have  exerted  a  healthfully  stimulatiug  influence,  neces- 
sitating industry,  fostering  promptness,  and  inducing  pupils  to  do  the  right  thing  ajb 
the  right  time.  Walter  Smithes  system  of  industrial  and  artistic  drawing  was  intro- 
duced into  all  the  schools  in  February,  1877,  one  lesson  a  week  being  given  in  each 
school  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades ;  in  all  the  others  2  lessons  a  week.  The  resulU 
appear  to  have  been  fairly  encouraging. — (Report  of  Superintendent  S.  W.  ICing  for 
lH7(>-77.) 

At  Salem  the  schools  are  classed  as  primary  and  advanced,  and  at  least  .5  grades 
a|>]>car,  with  2  divisious  in  the  2  higher  grades.  Calistheuic  exercises  have  been 
X>riw.tiscd  to  some  extent.  Discipline  is  sai<f  to  be  good.  There  is  a  settled  course  of 
Htiicly.  which  6  i)upil8  completed  in  1877. — (Report  of  Superintendent  J.  T.  Gregg  for 
1»J7(>^77  and  letter  from  the  same.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  Stat«  not  having  yet  provided  any  normal  school,  the  only  means  for  professional 
training  of  those  who  are  to  teach  the  children  in  the  public  schools  is  the  holding  of 
ty:ichi?rs'  institutes.  The  law  requires  that  one  institute  for  each  judicial  district  an<l 
o:io  lilso  for  the  Stxbte  at  large  shall  be  held  annually  by  the  State  superintendent.' 
'i'lio  last  biennial  report  showed  that  this  requirement  had  been  fairly  met  by  Dr.  Row- 
l::nd.  The  year  1877  not  being  one  for  official  reports,  no  information  respectinj^  the 
district  institutes  has  come  from  any  official  source.'  But  from  Superintendent  Kow- 
Iniid  has  come  a  programme  of  the  annual  State  institute,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Salem,  August  21-24  in  that  year.  This  pro- 
|rramme  announced  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  governor,,  a  lecture  by  the  prcsi- 

^Tbe  aonoal  State  inBtitate  must,  by  law,  be  held  at  the  State  capital.    The  places  for  holdiDs  the 
others  are  loft  discretionary. 

'Otoe  called  a  State  institate,  probably  a  district  institote,  is  said  by  a  corr^spondeDt  nf  the  P«Ai^« 
Scbocd  and  Home  Joanml  to  have  been  held  at  Portland,  August  28-30t\idn'i«  '^K\0^  fE^^  t)AXAU<^UM»^ 
exceUenfc  addresses,  thoroagh  harmony,  and  entire  saccesa. 

Us 
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dent  of  tho  State  Aj^icultiiral  College,  and  papers  on  such  praotical  subjects  am  spelling, 
the  word  method  of  teuchiu«r  reading,  how  to  familiarize  children  i»ritli  the  use  of 
lauguagey  mental  arithmetic,  drawing  in  schools,  a  graded  system  of  mosio  in  sdioolSf 
natural  science  in  schools,  composition,  the  Kindergarten,  and  school  government. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Oregon  Educational  Monthly  appears  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  1876,  with  the 
completion  of  its  lirst  six  months,  and  not  to  have  been  since  revived. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  UIGn  SCHOOLS. 

There  being  no  State  report  for  1877,  information  for  that  year  respecting  these  sohooli 
is  wanting  except  us  to  the  one  at  Portland.  This  had  an  enrolment  oilA2,  an  aver- 
ago  of  102.4  belonging,  and  97  in  daily  avera^^  attendance,  imder  3  teachers.  Tho 
course  included,  besides  higher  English  studies,  Latin,  German,  and  French,  aod 
every  pupil  was  required  to  study  at  least  one  of  these  languages.  There  were,  hoir- 
cver,  some  remouatrance^  against  this  rule  from  parents  who  dosiixnl  for  their  childrpn 
only  a  thorough  English  course,  and  the  sui)erintendent  held  that  their  wishes  should 
he  hee<lcd.  There  will  therelbi-e  probably  be  a  division  of  the  course  into  two,  one  of 
which  may  include  the  languages  mentioned  and  the  other  be  wholly  English. 

State  Superintendent  Rowland,  in  his  last  biennial  report,  said  that  the  number  ef 
pupils  in  advanc(Ml  studies  in  the  liuudi'e<ls  of  schools  of  ordinary  grade  in  Oregon 
shows  the  need  of  high  schools  at  all  the  county  seats. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  of  private  and  corporate  schools  of  this  class,  such  as  business  colleges, 
academic  schools,  schools  prt.^x)aratory  to  college,  and  jjreparatory  departments  of  col- 
leges, may  be  found  in  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  tho  appendix  following,  and 
Bummaries  of  them  in  tho  Report  of  the  Commissioner  X)receding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

The  University  of  Oregon,  at  Eugene  City,  was  organized  in  Angnst,  1876,  with  ft 
president  an<l  2  professors  for  the  collegiate  department  and  a  princixial  and  assistant 
for  the  preparatory  departmtnit.  It  was  opened  on  the  Kith  of  October  following. 
There  was  an  attendance  of  80  in  the  collegiate  department,  of  whom  24  wero  women, 
while  the  preparatory  uumbcn»d  75  (men  3iJ,  women  43),  making  a  total  of  155  stn- 
dents  for  the  lii*st  year  of  regular  work.  The  studies  pursued  were  Latin,  Greek, 
higher  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  sui-voying,  calculus,  physical  features,  physi- 
ology, zoology,  composition,  and  rhetoric.  Ninety  free  scholarships  are  pn)vided  for, 
being  distributed  amouj^  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  theiuimlicr  of  niemlwn 
each  has  in  tho  legislative  assembly.  Only  43  ot  these  were  tilled  during  tho  yoiur.— 
(Report  of  board  of  regents. ) 

For  statistics  of  other  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following. 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  only  institution  for  the  sniierior  instruction  of  women  reporting  statistics  for 
1877  is  St.  Ib'len's  Hall  (Protestant  Episcopal),  at  Portland.  There  were  attending 
this  school  111  pupils,  of  whom  71  were  pursuing  the  regular  course,  30  were  in  tho 
preparatory  department,  and  10  were  in  special  or  partial  courses.  Music,  drawing, 
painting,  French,  and  (jonnan  are  taught.  The  school  has  material  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  chemistry  and  physics;  it  has  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  gymnasium,  and 
a  library  of  5C0  volumes. — (Return.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIKNTTFIC. 


years, 

philosophy, 
and  modeni 

agriculture.  The  department  of  engineering  has  not  yet  been  fully  orjiamze<l  for  want 
of  funds,  but  some  of  the  studies  belonging  to  that  branch  are  taught.  The  degrees 
conferred  by  tho  iiistifution  arc  a.  m.,  a.  i;.,  n.  8.,  and  graduate  of  a  school.  There 
was  an  a/fcendanc(^  during  187G-'77  of  49  students  in  tho  agricultural  department.^ 
(Catalogue,  ISTG-'Tr.) 
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MEDICAL. 

Ko  re^rfc  for  1877  has  been  received  from  the  medical  department  of  Willamette 
UniYemty,  which  is  the  only  professional  school  in  the  State.  No  preliminary  exam- 
ination, except  as  to  character,  is  required  for  entrance.  The  course  of  instruction 
comprises  2  terms  of  lectures,  which  have  been  heretofore  of  4  months  each,  but  are 
now  made  to  cover  6.  In  order  to  be  graduated^  students  are  required,  as  in  most  other 
medical  colleges  of  the  country,  to  study  medicine  with  some  reputable  practitioner 
for  3  years,  including  the  lectures  at  this  schooL — (Circular^  1876-^77.) 

SPECIAL  INSTBUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DX7MB. 

The  Oregon  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  DumlK  at  Salem,  founded  in  1870,  has  since 
then  given  instruction  to  43  pupils,  and  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  28,  of  whom 
15  were  males  and  13  females.  The  branches  studied  are  English  composition,  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  arithmetic.    No  employments  are  taught. — (Return,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Salem,  has  been  in  existence  6  years,  daring 
which  it  has  had  18  pupils  under  instruction.  The  present  number  is  10.  Besides  the 
literary  branches  usually  studied  by  the  blind,  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy  sewing, 
beadwork,  and  embroidery  are  taught. — (Return,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  L.  J.  PowsLL,  State  iuperintendent  <^f  public  inttntetiont  Saiem, 

[Term,  September  1, 1878,  to  September  1, 1882.] 

BTATK  BOARD  OF  EDUCATIOV. 


Members. 


Pott-offloOb 


EQsExoeilleiicy8.F.  Chtdwiok,  mrenior 

Hon.  S.  P.  Barbart,  secretary  of  state 

Boo.  It.  J.  Powell.  State  saperintendent  of  poblic  instniotion. 


Salem. 
Salem. 
Salem. 
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PEnrjvsYLVAiiriA. 

STATISTICAL   SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  A'lTKNDANCE. 

Children  of  flchwl  apo  (6-21)  in  1873.. 
Knrollod  in  Dublic  Bclioola...... .... .. 

1,200,000 

1)02, 345 

678, 718 

73 

27,565 

34,197 

2,103 

108 

17,41>7 

5,957 

12,867 

12,539 

2,659 

3,(«)5 

1,889 

73 
150 
345 
207 

20.192 

^  76 

33  60 

960 

$9, 526, 548 
9, 163, 929 
9,  G24, 459 

^26,265,926 

■ 

1,200,000 

907,412 

575,597 

74 

26,240 

37,979 

2, 145 

69 

17,783 

6,290 

13,198 

12, 927 

4,191 

4,099 

2,074 

68 
149 
358 
169 

20.652 

^17  38 

'      32  30 

929 

a$9,022,669 
8,  58:j,  ;?79 
8, 964, 036 

825, 460, 762 

5,067 

Avcrairc  attendance ...... .... ...... .. 

3,121 

Tcrcont  ape  of  attendance  on  enrolment. 
]  *uDil8  in  ■urivat**  st'liools  ............. 

4 

1,395 

Ktt1.inin.f-n  of  rliildriMi  in  no  Ai^liool 

3,782 
42 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 
Public  school  districts ................ 

DiatrictH  liavin"" libraries... .......... 

39 

Public  Kcliools 

286 
333 
331 
.%8 
1,532 
494 
lti5 

Kniuber  (►f  these  crr:uled..... 

NiiimIm^I*  ill  irhirh  hm>]rn  nvf^  iinifonn  ,_ 

Climber  in  which  the  Iliblo  is  read    .. 

Number  in  which  drawing  is  taught.. 
N  umber  in  which  vocal  music  is  taught . 
Number  in  which  higher  branches  ore 
tanght. 

Separate  schools  for  colored  youth 

Duration  of  public  schools  in  days 

Private  ungraded  schools  ...» 

PrivjitH  a^.idf^mit^A  jiiiH  Henninaricfl  . 

5 

1 

13 

3d 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Tojichers  in  nublic schools ...... ...... 

460 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

Teachers  in  Drivate  schools ........... 

$3  3f) 
13) 

SI 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools 

P.xponditll^^  for  them 

9503,8:9 
580,ri60 

Kxpendituri*,  includiug   orphan  and 
normal  schools. 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Valuation  of  j^ublic  school  property  .. 

66U,4S3 

$805,164 

a  Tlii8  fliinro  d(>*>7t  not  nppf^ar  in  tho  State  report.  It  1ms  1)Oon  obtahicd  by  adflln^  the  Income  repottf4 
by  tli(i  St4ito  Miip«>riirf-«*iulont  for  tliu  State,  exclusive  of  PbiludclphJo,  to  Uio  incumc  reported  by  tlwcity 
HuiKii'intendeut  of  I'biladelpLia. 

(Reports  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickcrsham,  State  snpcrintendent  of  public  instmction,  ftr 
tho  two  yearrt  indicattMl  and  returns  from  the  same.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  ftij>erinfenif.ent  of  public  instruction^  appointed  by  the  fiovemoT  with  conaont  of 
tlw  soimtr  inr  a  t«rm  of  four  years,  ^\t\i  t\\e>  tiuV  of  *2  aasistanta  designated  by  hiniiel^ 
has  cbiirgc  of  the  public  school  mtet<5aXa  oi  \\\<i  ^taX<4  «X\»x\|<b, 
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LOCAL. 

A  county  auperintendeni  for  each  county  except  Philadelphia  is  chosen  OTcry  3  years 
Ijiy  a  convention  of  the  school  directors^  at  the  county  seat,  on  the  lirst  Tuesday  of  May. 
He  mnst  be  a  person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements  and  of  skill  and  experience 
in  the  art  of  teaching;  the  proof  of  this  to  be  a  collegiate  or  normal  school  diploma,  or 
a  certiiicato  of  qualification  as  a  teacher  irom  a  State  normal  school  or  from  a  county, 
city,  or  borough  superintendent,  the  latter  issued  at  least  a  year  before  his  election.  Ho 
must,  too,  have  had  3  years'  successful  experience  in  teacninc  prior  to  the  date  of  his 
election.  A  certificate  from  the  State  superintendent  may  take  the  place  of  either  the 
odiers  mentioned. 

City  and  horough  stiperintentJents  are  chosen  every  3  years  by  the  school  ilirectors  of 
mo8t  cities  and  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  7,000  inhabitants,  at  the  same  date 
as  the  county  superintendents. 

Toicnship  superintendents  are  not  provided  for  by  law,  but  at  least  one  hafi  been  i>er- 
mitted  to  hold  office,  and  an  extension  of  the  number  of  such  officers  has  been  favored 
by  the  State  superintendent. 

Boards  of  school  directors  are  elected  in  each  school  ilistrict  by  the  people  for  terms 
of  3  years  each,  with  provision  for  change  of  one-third  of  their  number  by  new  elec- 
tions each  year.  For  ordinary  districts  they  are  6  in  number ;  for  districts  composed 
of  city  or  Iwrough  wards,  3  only.  They  enter  on  office  the  first  Monday  in  June  fol- 
lowing their  election,  organizing  by  choosing  a  president  and  secretary  of  their  own 
number,  and  a  treasurer,  who  may  be  of  that  number  or  not,  as  they  prefer.  They 
have  all  the  ordinary  powers  and  duties  of  local  school  boards. 

The  associated  directors  of  city  and  borough  wards  form  ordinarily  a  board  of  school 
controllers  for  the  city  or  borough. —  (School  laws.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  of  the  State  report  for  1876-77  compared  with  those  for  the  preceding 
school  year  are  our  main  guide  to  the  educational  condition,  Df.  Wickersham  indulging 
in  few  verbal  statements  of  what  this  is,  but  rather  suggesting  how  to  make  it  what 
it  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  in  the  main  the  statistics  show  fair  prog- 
ress. ThuSj  outside  of  Philadelphia  (the  particulars  of  whose  schools  enter  into  the 
summary  of  the  State  system  at  comparatively  few  x)oint«),  there  appears  a  gain  of  179 
over  the  previous  year  in  first  class  school-houses,  of  2G2  houses  \\itn  grounds  suitably 
improved,  of  555  with  grounds  of  sufficient  oiie,  of  500  in  the  number  of  well  classified 
schools,  of  494  in  which  music  was  taught,  of  1,532  in  which  drawing  found  a  place, 
of  388  in  which  the  Bible  was  read,  of  185  in  which  some  higher  branches  were  taught, 
and  of  331  which  had  uniform  text  books ;  while  299  more  teachers  had  at  least  5 
vears'  experience.  Including  Philadelphia,  there  was  an  iuci*case  of  286  in  the  num- 
ber of  pubUc  schools,  of  333  in  the  number  of  these  gi*aded,  of  460  in  the  number  of 
teachers,  and  of  5,067  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools.  The  items  of  loss  are  much 
less  numerous:  outside  of  Philadelphisv,  there  were  3IW  fewer  teachers  who  were  grad- 
uates of  normal  schools  and  390  fewer  of  those  who  had  attended  such  schools  with- 
out graduating;  including  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  decix^aso  of  3,121  in  average 
attendance  in  tlie  public  schools,  of  $2.38  in  the  average  nay  of  male  teachers,  and  of 
$1.30  in  that  of  females.  The  receipts  for  schools,  too,  doubtless  from  the  extensive 
stagnation  in  business,  dropped  off  ^3,879,  and  the  expenditure  upon  them  $580,550. 
The  valuation  of  school  property,  to  correspond  with  the  general  shiinkage  in  all 
values,  is  put  at  $805,164  less  than  that  of  1875-76. 

now  TO  INCREASE  EFFICIENCY. 

1.  In  view  of  the  incoherency  of  the  present  school  laws  and  of  the  fact  that  in  con- 
sequence of  their  defects  they  have  l>cen  largely  superseded  by  a  sort  of  common  law 
which  has  grown  up  bedside  them  and  around  them,  Dr.  Wickersham  renews  his  former 
recommendations  that  they  be  thoroughly  revised.  He  would  have  the  revision  made, 
not  by  a  legislative  committee,  which  might  do  hasty  work,  requiring  to  be  soon  gone 
through  anew,  but  by  a  commission  appointed  to  jirepare  with  due  deliberation  a  clear, 
full  law  covering  tlie  whole  subject  of  education  in  the  State,  to  be  reported  to  the 
legislature  for  its  sanction. 

2.  In  view,  too,  of  the  burdensome  cost  of  text  books  to  the  jK)orer  patrons  of  the 
public  schools  and  of  the  objections  to  an  invidious  distinction  in  supplying  them,  some 
means  of  cheapening  them  to  all  is  favored.  Dr.  Wickersham  does  not  find  this  means 
in  a  purchase  of  the  books  by  either  the  State  or  the  school  boards  and  ai'uniisliing  of 
them  at  cost  prices,  because  here  there  is  a  liability  to  great  abuses;  but  rather  in  the 

5 Ian  which  has  been  tried  for  years  in  Philadel])hia  and  other  cities  with  high  approval. 
'his  pUm  is  to  have  each  districtboanlfuniish  text  books  without  chaT^e^tt!iis\\>lL\SLVvi\«^^ 
•ppftratos  and  appliances  to  all  cJiild  reu  attending.  A  dlHtrvct  wmiomut^  \)^1i\i\N&^e^AK.M£^^\ 
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classification  of  the  pii])il3  is  made  easy ;  OMt  is  lo&scned  one-third,  if  not  one-half,  to 
the  whole  district  without  distinction,  and  the  expense  of  pnrchasing  new  text  books 
on  removing  to  a  new  district  is  obviated.  To  remove  all  difficnlties  in  the  way  of 
8uch  a  help  to  school  work,  a  law  sanctionine  the  plan  is  recommended. 

3.  In  view,  further,  of  the  need  of  skillotfindustry  to  increase  production  and  im- 
prove  the  quality  of  what  may  be  produced,  school  training  for  various  forms  of  work 
IS  advocated.  First  of  nil  in  this  hue,  as  most  extensively  practicable  and  useful,  the 
general  teaching  of  drawini^  in  the  schools  is  advocated  by  Dr.  Wickersham;  next,  the 
training  of  yonug  children  m  primary  schools  for  light  industries  somewhat  after  the 
Kindergarten  methods;  and,  iinally,  in  cities  and  large  towns,  the  provision  of  workshop 
schools,  in  which  one  ])art  of  the  day  may  be  spent  in  the  now  customary  school  studies 
under  the  usual  teachers  and  another  part  in  direct  training  for  mechanical  industries 
with  appropriate  appliances  and  tools,  under  another  sot  of  teachers. — (State  report| 
1877.) 

now  TO  SECURE  DETTER  ATTENDANCE. 

Referring  to  the  largo  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  are  either  not  in  acfaoel 
or  are  attending  quite  irregularly,  Superintendent  Wickersham  devotes  considerabk 
S]>ace  to  a  discussion  of  the  means  of  remo<lyiiig  a1>8enteeism. 

He  does  not  find  his  remedy  in  the  enactment  of  comfnilsory  education  laws,  believ- 
ing them  to  1)0  unsuited  to  bur  institutions  and  for  various  reasons  hard  to  enforce. 
He  would  rather  have  chihlreu  drawn  to  school  by  its  attractiveness  than  forced  toco 
there  by  law ;  and  would  have  pari'uts  induced  to  send  them  there,  or  have  them  e£i- 
cated  otherwise,  from  a  sense  of  the  value  of  an  education,  rather  than  have  them 
hardened  against  school  training  by  pimishments  and  tines.  Still,  in  view  of  the  IJMls 
that  many  I'hihlren  will  avoid  going  to  school  when  tht^y  can,  that  many  parents  will 
neglect  their  children's  iut^^'rests  in  this  direction,  and  that  school  boards  and  conunii- 
nities  often  fail  to  do  what  lies  within  their  power  towanl  securing  full  attendance,  he 
makes  the  following  recommendations:  (1)  tliat  it  be  made  the  duty  of  school  lK>anU, 
OMpe(;ially  in  cities,  to  use  all  propter  etlbrts  to  have  every  child  of  school  age  in  their 
districts  either  sent  to  school  or  trained  at  home ;  (2)  that',  in  aid  of  this,  x>ower  be  given 
t  hum  to  onler  the  arrest  of  every  child  within  their  jurisdiction  who  is  found  to  be  an 
liabitual  tniant  or  vagrant,  through  his  own  fault  or  from  want  of  proper  guardiaa- 
8hip,  and,  after  due  legal  examination  coulirmatory  of  such  tnukucy  or  vagrancy,  to 
have  the  child  placed  in  the  county  liouie  fur  friendless  children;*^  (3)  that  provis- 
ion l>e  made  for  hning  the  parent  or  guanlian  of  a  child  thus  arrested  and  committed, 
and  for  making  him  pay  a  part  or  all  of  the  expense  of  keeping  the  child  at  the  county 
home,  if  it  be  found  that  there  has  been  neglect  of  duty  toward  the  chUd  and  that 
tliere  is  pecuniary  ability  to  meet  the  iine  and  the  expense.  Additional  to  the  above, 
Mr.  Wickersham  would  nave  some  means  adopte<l  to  enforce  the  laws  existini;  in  ref- 
oivuce  to  the  employment  of  young  children  in  or  about  mines,  in  factories,  ediops,  or 
mills;  or  would  have  such  ameudinents  made  to  these  laws  as  to  make  them  more 
elt«ctive. 

By  the  institution  of  such  means,  and  especially  by  the  general  adoption  of  the 
eo.-jity  home  system,  he  thinks  that  the  Inrge  amount  of  truancy  and  vagrancy  in  the 
cities  and  great  mining  regions  of  the  State  may  be  very  much  reduced.  The  plan 
would  cost  much,  he  grants;  but  it  will  save  more;  save  it  in  the  lessened  cost  of  cou- 
stables  and  policemen,  of  crhninal  proceedings  in  courts,  and  in  the  supjiort  of  Jail* 
and  almshouses. — (Report  for  187G-77.) 

kinderoXrten. 

All  needful  particulars  respecting  such  of  these  institutions  as  report  thcmselTes  for 
1877  may  be  found  in  Table  V  of  the  appendix  to  this  lieport. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTOIS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  cities  and  boroughs  of  tliis  State  the  school  boards  are,  by  general  law,  composed 
of  boanls  of  3  directors  for  each  ward,  who  form  together  a  board  of  controllers  for 
the  whole  place.  The  directors  of  cities  divided  into  wards  In'fore  the  passage  of  the 
school  law  of  1854  have  for  their  re8])ective  wanls  the  power  of  erecting  and  re- 
pairing school-houses  and  of  raising  and  disbursing  taxes  for  these  purposes,  unleei 
such  powers  have  been  voluntarily  siuTendenid  to  the  boanl  of  controllers,  in  which 
cose  these  last  have  full  control  in  all  matters  ndating  to  public  schools.  Citiei 
and  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  7,(H)0  inhabitants  are  authorize<l  to  elect  super 
intendents  of  their  own  schools.     In  Philadelphia  each  wanl  elects  12  directors  for 

•The  Buperintemlcnt  would  havoevorv  couuty  (or  ASHociationnf  connticA)  roquirrfl  to  cMrtabli«h  waA 
8up|^Miit  Mich  a  liome  fortho  i\*ceptii>ii,  vtlucation,  awl  iuduHtrial  training  of  the  children  aboT«  ivfccred 
to  tiU  thay  could  bo  pn)i)i:rl.v  appi-eutice<1.    Ho  would  luivo  them  under  the  direction  of  the  ovnmat 

of  tlw  poor,  but  away  frura  thu  de^uUuc  aMOciatioua  of  the  ahushouM).    In  sevoxal  oountiM 

of  this  vlaaa  have  already  been  CBtabliahed. 
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»f  the  schools,  and  tho  courts  appoint  one  person  from  each  ward  to  form  a 
id.  There  is  no  city  superiutenuent.  Lancaster,  Beading,  and  Pittsbnign 
peoial  arrangements.^ 

STATISTICS.* 


PopnlAtioD. 

Schools. 

a70.000 

'  182 

al.'i.OOO 

53 

a  17. 000 

33 

cU.OOO 

38 

al4. 000 

41 

bl9,6i6 

78 

a*28,000 

78 

620, 333 

64 

aH,500 

39 

eS17. 448 

1,903 

aU5, 000 

4T2 

612. 3S4 

55 

613.  930 

130 

635. 092 

33 

alO.000 

27 

025,000 

87 

a%2,000 

•   61 

al4. 000 

42 

Enrolment. 


9,342 
3,2  3 
8.254 
8,429 
8,213 
4,080 
5,053 
3,255 
2.081 
156.380 
8-3.118 
8,680 
6.159 
3.522 
1,665 
1,697 
3,626 
8, 321 


Average 
Attenduuoe. 


7.950 
8,281 
1.793 
1.418 
1.6:14 
2,673 
3.287 
8,  437 
1.401 
84,  ri59 
15.507 
1,897 
4,8C6 
8,303 
1,123 
1,166 
8.487 
1,705 


Teachers. 


197 
S3 
38 
39 
47 
78 

100 

65 

39 

1,  9?3 

4:W 
56 

130 
65 
31 
89 
61 
42 


Expeofiitnre. 


1266,804 
93,842 
84, 181 
89,437 
71,188 
70  145 

101.057 

36,076 

.30, 434 

1, 830, 165 

536,717 
47, 818 

119,  404 
65,580 
36,265 
35,302 
34.993 
88.074 


ated  present  popolation. 


6  Ceusos  of  1870. 


c  Special  city  oodsos  of  1876. 


ADDrriONAL  PARTICULARS. 

. — This  city  owns  23  public  school-houses,  containing  210  rooms.  In  these 
r,  37  grammar,  and  7  high  schools  were  taught  in  1877.  The  fi^r^s  in 
r  enrolment  and  attendance  refer  to  these  schoolSf  included  in  which  were 
pupi^  enrolled  and  161  in  average  attendance.  Ten  evening  schools,  not 
ed,  enrolled  684  pupils  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  386.  In  private 
ial  schools,  3,458  pupils  were  reported,  under  69  teachers.  The  city  high 
)lled  264  pupils  and  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  225.  The  study 
in  the  schools  was  optional. —  (Report  for  1876-*77.) 

has  a  graded  course  below  tho  high  schools,  the  course  in  which  is  of  3  years. 
;hools  enrolled  100  pupils  in  187(?-77. — (State  report.) 
as  had  since  1875  8  crades  below  the  high  school,  which  last  has  2  courses, 
iry  and  a  scientific,  both  including  Latin,  with  German,  French,  and  Greek 
Six  pupils  graduated  irom  the  elementary  high  school  course  in  1877. 
iters  into  the  school  courses  apparently  throughout. — (Stat«  report,  1877.) 
rades  her  schools  as  primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  high,  and  has  1 
colored  pupils,  which  includes  primary,  secondary,  and  grammar  dopart- 
e  course  in  tho  secondary  and  grammar  grades  was  extended  in  1876-'77. 
require  7  years  to  prepare  for  tne  high  school,  the  course  in  which  coversr 
he  high  school  enrolled  %  in  1876-^77,  and  graduated  7,  all  becoming  teach- 
ty  and  neighborhood.  Drawing,  at  first  taught  by  a  special  teacher,  is  now 
»  by  the  regular  teachers  in  tho  city  school. — (State  report.) 
le  influence  of  the  high  school  on  the  lower  grades  is  reported  to  have  been 
cial,  arousing  and  encouraging  ambitious  pupils  and  sending  down  a  class 
who  have  h^  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  course  of  study. — (State  report.) 
g  has  a  course  which  includes  vocal  music  and  drafting  from  the  outset 
3  from  subprimary  through  primary,  secondary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
Is.  The  Ci')ur80  in  the  high  schools  covers  4  years,  and  in  pursuing  it  a 
lowed  between  physical  geography  and  Latin  in  the  first  two  years ;  bo- 
ny and  special  history  or  Latin  in  the  third,  and  between  astronomy  and 
d  fourth.  Other  studies  also  are  optional,  among  them  Greek  in  the  last 
•ectory  of  the  public  Schools^  1877. ) 
A  grades  its  schools  in  primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  high  school 

of  thene  rather  camberaome  arrangementB.  Dr.  Wiukaraham  recommends  that  provisioii 
single  school  board  in  each  city,  to  be  elected  by  the  people  on  a  general  ticket  without 
rds,  and  to  be  composed  of  few  persons,  bat  with  ample  powers ;  that  ifa  oocb  case  a  super- 
i-he  agent  of  the  board  for  general  oversight  of  schools :  and  that  taxes  for  school  purposes 
ihe  board,  collected  in  its  name,  and  paid  out  on  its  orders. 

to  popolation,  the  figures  of  the  table  are  from  the  report  of  State  Superintendent  Wick* 
0  year  ending  June  1, 1877.    The  number  of  schools  (which  appears  to  count  each  school 
y  and  recitation  as  a  Bchool)  is  given  instead  of  school  population,  for  taking  a  oenaua  oC 
s  DO  general  provision  in  this  State.    Tho  enrolment  in  bome  C9AM  %X  VsaaV  "fiHtY^a^^  iISMl* 
« to  cover  dapljcate«. 
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(lopartments,  employs  special  teachers  of  mnsic  and  drawing,  and  has  also  a  lecturer 
on  physiology. 

riiiiadelphui, — ^The  schools  hero  in  1877  were  233  primary,  135  socondaty,  27  consoli- 
dated, ()'i  cruniinar,  1  pructico  Hchool  (ionuected  Avith  tho  cirls'  normal  schooly  thatnoiw 
nial  Rchoiii  itself,  ami  a  central  liigh  school  for  boys,  witii  49  night  schools,  making  a 
total  of  509  conducted  under  tho  city  system,  460  of  them  being  day  schools.*  Tho 
consolidated  schools  are  mainly  in  outlying  districts,  and  embrace  all  grades  below 
the  high  school.  The  girls*  normal  school  serves  the  purposes  of  a  high  school  for  ad- 
vanced female  puiuls,  a-s  wi^ll  as  those  of  a  normal  college.  The  central  high  school, 
for  boys  alone,  answers  to  the  city  colleges  of  New  York  and  Baltimore,  and  like  them 
pn.'.pares  teachers  for  the  male  departments  of  the  city  schools.  The  night  schools  in- 
<'lnded  21  for  white  males,  14  for  white  females,  10  for  whites  of  both  sexes,  and  4  fur 
colored  puidls  of  both  sexes,  the  wliole  enrolling  15,311  pupils  tmder  319  teachers. 
Among  those  for  white  males,  as  in  former  years,  was  a  school  for  artisans,  which  was 
held  in  the  central  high  soh(»ol  building,  registered  540  pupils,  and  had  an  average 
attendance  of  243.  lib  was  substantially  an  evening  high  school,  having  4  classes 
(one  of  them  an  advanced  (me)  in  arithmetic,  mensuration,  geometry,  mechanical 
and  engineering  drawing,  and  natural  jihilosophy,  2  classes  in  architectural  drawing, 
and  1  in  chemistry.  Tho  instruction  given  was  mainly  through  lectures,  for  illnstrat- 
ing  which  the  api)aratus,  nuKlels,  and  diagrams  belonging  to  the  Central  High  School 
were  plaeed  at  the  disjwsal  of  the  lecturers.  The  aim  of  the  school  was  to  give  the 
artisan  such  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  as  would  enable  him  to  imderstand  the  gen- 
eral princi])les  on  which  his  drawings  must  be  constructed  and  the  methods  of  calcnla- 
tion  in  meirliauical  pursuits.  Since  its  osta])1ishnient  in  1369,  it  has  enrolled  more  than 
5,300  pupils,  and  through  the  instruci  ion  given  tliem  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
productive  cai>acity  of  the  numerous  building  establishments  and  machino  shops  for 
which  Philadelphia  has  long  been  famous.  The  drawing  department,  mechanical  and 
architectural,  was  much  extended  in  1877,  and  tho  instruction  given  such  as  could  bo 
practically  applied. 

A  committee  a]>pointed  to  revise  tho  course  of  studies  in  tho  city  schools  made  its 
report  Nov«»mber  29,  1877,  ]u*e8<»nt.ing  a  thoroughly  graded  system  of  instruction,  with 
clear  indications  of  tho  mode  of  teai^iing  in  each  branch  up  to  tho  high  school,  bat  not 
including  that.  In  this  course  drawing,  which  had  not  previously  been  attended  to 
below  the  secondary  schools,  begins  with  tho  lirst  primary  grade  and  is  carried  on 
throughout.  Vocal  music  receives  fuller  and  more  systematic  notice.  Object  leasoiif 
are  made  prominent,  and  practical  directions  are  given  for  the  use  of  them.  Langn&co 
is  to  be  tiiught  through  blackboanl  exercises  and  phonic  charts,  as  well  as  throndi 
spelling  and  reading  books  and  steady  drill  in  composition.  Physical  training, moruB 
and  manners,  habits  and  conduct,  all  have  due  place  and  time  and  method  ofinstrac- 
tion  indicated.  The  r<.^port  is  understood  to  have  been  approved,  tho  course  adopt^id, 
and  arrangements  made  for  carrying  it  out  fully.  Rightly  pursued,  it  cannot  fail  to 
bring  about  a  great  improvement.in  the  schools. —  ("Report  for  1877.) 

Piitsburfjk  is  di^-ided  into  37  subdistricts,  each  under  tho  supervision  of  6  school  di- 
rectors. These  directors  build  and  keep  in  repair  the  school  ediilce.  for  which  piirpoM 
th(\y  are  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  subdistrict.  They  also  elect  and  discharge 
teachers.  All  other  matt>ers  x>ertaining  to  education,  such  as  the  adoi)tion  of  boe&s, 
the  lixing  of  salarit^s,  and  the  control  of  the  high  school,  belong  to  a  C(*ntral  boanl 
composed  of  one  representative  from  each  subdistrict  board.  There  is  a  city  supezin- 
t'<Mident. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  extends  over  11  years,  viz :  primair,  5 
yeai*s ;  grammar,  2 ;  liigh  school,  4.  This  coiu^e  is  dividetl  into  3  parts  corresponcUiig 
with  these  3  classes  of  schools.  Tliat  of  the  high  sclund  is  again  divided  into  ar** 
demic,  normal,  commercial,  and  industrial.  The  academic  is  a  4  years'  course;  the 
otliers  may  be  complettul  in  2  years.  These  departments  are  all  in  oiio  building  and 
{LTit  under  the  control  of  om*  princi])al.  Besides  the  city  day  schools,  evening  schools 
wero  maintained  for  05  nights  in  187(5-77,  employing  56  teachers  and  enrolling  4.343 
pu])ils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,8:52.  The  number  of  these  schools  is  not  given. 
One  of  them,  at  least,  was  an  industrial  school,  and  is  believe<l  to  have  formed  the  in- 
dustrial dci)artmont  of  the  high  school  above  reterrtHl  to.  TTio  enrolment  was  t£):2; 
the  average  attendance,  146. —  (Printed  report  and  special  return.) 

Heading  reports  20  school-houses,  valued,  with  their  grounds,  at  more  than  $300,000. 
Up  to  December  22,  1876,  it  had  a  stiparate  scliool  for  colored  childrtMi,  but  at  that  date 
it  was  abolished  and  the  pujiils  were  directed  to  attend  the  schools  of  the  sections  in 
which  they  lived.  The  graduates  of  the  high  school  since  1852,  tho  date  of  its  cstah- 
lishment,  have  been  460. —  (State  rejwrt.) 

Scranton,  one  of  the  chief  cities  ol  the  coal  region,  has  10  school  buildings,  with  sit- 
tings for  3,000  pupils,  and  r(;])oi'ts  her  schools  as  thoroughly  gi'aded  and  classilied.  The 
systom  includes  a  high  school. —  (State  n^port. ) 

'Tbe  numl>or  1,003  in  tho  table,  as  nn'ntioTioA  mwnotoWv^w,  a\ix)e4trs  to  ivforto  ichool  roomn  for  both 
mtudy  and  rt^citiition,  each  of  thuriu  Wing  couu\.c\\,  a  ^cViooV   TYv«&  ^oxs^AxokoX.  Ssi  \Xm  tablo  evhleDUjrte* 
dados  dupUoatcB ;  total  without  these,  101,024. 
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Wilkes-Barre  lias  a  graded  coarse  embracinjj^  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school 
departmefits,  tho  lost  covering  4  years  of  En^hsb,  Latin,  and  Greek  studies,  the  two 
latter  elective.  Drawing  and  vocal  music  are  included  iu  the  school  course. — (Manual 
of  the  schools  of  Wilkes-Barre.) 

WUliamsport  classes  her  departments  as  primary,  junior,  senior,  and  high,  and  had  in 
the  last  over  100  pupils  in  187C-'77,  tho  languages  entering  into  its  course.  It  grad- 
uated 13  at  the  close  of  that  school  year. — (State  report.) 

York,  also  grading  her  schools  up  to  a  high  school,  had  iti  this  during  1876-77  a  nor- 
mal class  composed  of  all  pupils  in  tho  senior  class  prex)aring  to  teach  and  of  all  teach- 
ers of  the  public  schools  with  less  than  5  years'  experience.  A  number  of  the  older 
teachers  also  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages.  The  class  met  one  hour  each  we«k 
for  iimtmction  in  tho  theory  and  methods  of  teaching.  Tho  resulting  improvement  iu 
tho  teachera  is  said  to  have  been  quite  encouraging. —  (State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHEKS. 

KORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Pennsylvania  has  ten  normal  schools  in  operation  under  the  act  of  1857,  in  addition 
to  the  one  iu  Philadelphia  supported  by  the  city.  The  attendance  at  the  State  schools 
Id  1876-'77,  not  countiugpupils  in  the  model  schools,  was  2,770.  The  value  of  tho  build- 
ings and  other  property  is  estimated  at  $1,200,000.  In  aiding  to  establish  these  schools, 
theStatehascontributed^545,000.  It  will  take  probably  $250, 000  more  to  free  them  from 
debt,  and  another  $250,000  to  supply  the  needed  additional  buildings  and  appliances. 
It  is  suggested  by  Superintendent  Wickersham  that  this  amount  bo  appropriated, 
payable  in  instalments  during  the  next  three  or  five  years,  and  the  schools  thereafter 
he  made  self-sustaining.  The  money  already  expended  both  by  the  State  and  private 
individuals  would  thus  be  made  secure,  and  conditions  could  be  enforced  upon  the 
schools  greatly  promotive  of  their  efficiency.  All  students  but  those  preparing  to  teach 
could  bo  excluded,  the  standard  for  graduation  raised,  the  course  in  the  science  of  teach- 
ing extended,  needed  apparatus,  libraries,  and  appliances  supplied,  tho  schools  for  prac- 
tice made  models  in  every  respect,  tho  public  schools  furnished  with  teachers  skilled  in 
their  profession,  and  Pennsylvania  have  a  normal  school  system  unequalled  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  the  peer  of  any  in  the  world. — (State  report.) 

Besides  the  2,770  pupils  iu  the  10  State  normal  schools,  there  were  921  in  the  Girls' 
Kormal  School,  Philadelphia,  and  89  in  the  normal  department  of  the  Pittsburgh  High 
School,  making  a  total  of  3,780  nominal  normi\l  students,  besides  some  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Central  High  School  and  in  a  normal  class  at  York.^  The  normal  graduates  for 
the  year  as  far  as  shown  were  180  from  9  of  the  State  normal  schools,  170  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Normal  School,  and  24  from  tho  normal  department  at  Pittsburgh,  besides  11 
who  were  entitled  to  certificates  on  their  graduation  from  the  Philadelphia  High 
fichooL 

TEACHERS^  INSTITUTES. 

The  school  law  of  the  State  makes  provision  for  holding  institutes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  t<?aclicrs  in  the  controllei's'  districts  of  cities  and  boroughs  twice  a  month  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  and  for  holding  county  institutes  once  a  year.  Fourt'Cen  cities  and 
lM>rouglis  are  reported  as  having  had  institutes  in  1876-77,  not  including  Philadelphia. 
'Where  it  is  believed  that  they  were  also  held ;  and  iu  the  reports  from  counties,  350 
districts  report  institutes  as  held ;  including  cities  and  boroughs,  364.  All  the  counties 
except  one  appear  to  have  had  them,  with  sessions  ordinaruy  of  5  days  each,  and  an 
Aggregate  attendance  of  13,109  actual  and  2,104  honorary  members;  the  instructors 
xiiunbered  383,  and  tho  school  directors  present  2,047,  besides  some  34,000  other  per- 
•oiis.-^  (State  report. ) 

SCHOOL   JOUBNAUS. 

Tho  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  edited  by  the  State  superintendent,  pubhshed  at 
Xiancaster,  and  now  sharing  with  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  the  honor  of  being 
tho  oldest  of  their  class  iu  the  United  States,  continued  during  1877  its  excellent  issues, 
^'bich  were  well  fitted  to  improve  in  many  points  the  teachers  of  tho  State. 

The  Educational  Voice,  published  at  Pittsburgh  for  the  teachers  and  school  hoards 

*  Two  privato  sobnols,  the  Riverview  Normal  and  Olcusiail  IngiUute.  at  PittsbiirKh,  and  the  Snyder 
Otnmty  Normal  InttUiUe,  at  Selinsgrove,  report  134  normal  stadenta  additional  to  tlioae  above  gi^en.— > 
(BMnma  to  Burean  of  Edacatioo.) 

Kormal  instraction  is  alao;i;ivcD  at  Mononfi^ahela,  Mnhlenberjr,  Newcastle,  and  Waynesbnrg  Colleges. 
In  the  first  the  normal  coarse  is  simply  a  special  drill  for  the  last  6  weeks  of  the  spring  session  in  the 
•tadies  necessary  for  a  teacher's  certidcato,  with  instruction  in  the  science  of  teaching.  In  the  second, 
tho  normal  department  is  a  branch  of  tho  preparatory  school,  is  arranged  in  S  classes,  and  is  said  to  have 
the  same  studies  as  the  State  normsl  schools.  At  Newcastle  the  normal  school  has  a  summer  session  of 
6  weeks  each  year  for  the  special  training  of  teachers ;  the  conrse  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  at 
ICoDOOipibela.  At  Waynesnorff  the  normal  training  is  an  addition  of  school  economy  and  m«t.^<A  ^ 
iofltmotion  to  the  clamical  collegiate  oourse,  with  some  drill  in  commoii  mYioo\  \)it«Xift\^<»^  Q^  ^Odams 
2SewoMt]e  skme  report*  the  number  of  normal  students,  whioh  was  Itt  Va  1^1. 
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of  that  city  and  AUeglicny  City,  was  largely  occnpicd  during  the  year  Trlth  Teporte 
of  th«;ir  teachoiV  iustitutcH,  the  statistics  of  their  schools,  luid  matter  meant  to  iiiibim 
and  aid  teachers. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUDUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Tlio  State  report-  gives  the  number  of  schools  in  "which  some  higher  branches  were 
taught  in  1^^6-77  an  SJ,074,  an  increase  of  185  on  the  number  for  the  jireceding  year. 
Tlio  number  of  students  in  these  branches  is  not  given. 

Referring  to  current  objections,  the  superintendent  advocates  the  right  of  high  schools 
to  recognition  and  support.    To  the  objection  that  they  were  not  coiitemiilated  by  the 
framers  of  the  common  school  system,  he  answers  that  for  Pennsylvania  tnis  cannot  be 
admitted,  for  in  the  school  law  express  ])rovision  has  been  made  for  instmction  in  snch 
other  branches  beyond  the  elementary  as  school  boanls  may  require.     To  the  charpj 
that  few  scholars  directly  ci^joy  the  advantages  of  high  schools,  he  says  that  such 
schools  nevertheless  greatly  beuelit  lower  schools,  semang  down  an  inspiriting  and 
animating  influence,  cncoiiragiug  a  hope  of  advancement  which  may  come  t>o  any  cue, 
and  actually  calling  up  into  their  classes  many  energetic  and  ambitious  youth  wlio 
otherwise  could  have  no  training  for  the  higher  work  of  life.    To  the  statement  that 
high  schools  are  exuensive,  he  replies  by  an  admission  of  the  exi>ense ;  but  he  saystluit 
they  pay  for  it  by  the  life  and  power  and  efficiency  they  impart  to  the  whole  educa- 
ti«nial  machinery. 

"The  positive  argument,"  ho  says,  "in  favor  of  high  schools  is,  that  they  are  needed 
to  com])lete  a  system  of  public  instruction  ;  that  the  beneficial  iutluence  they  exert 
upon  lower  schools  is  worth  all  they  cost ;  an<l  that  a  State  has  no  more  need  of  citi- 
zens who  can  simply  fcad  and  write  than  it  has  of  citizens  who  have  some  leamiiij;. 
some  culture,  some  weight  of  character.  Then^  is  no  purpose  answered  l)y  a  lower 
school  which  is  not  better  ausweriHl  by  a  hijjher  cue ;  and  the  right  policy,  in  regard  to 
a  common  school  system,  is  to  lay  a  strong  foundation,  and  then  build  upon  it  us  high 
as  is  practically  possible." 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCnOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  prejparatory  schools,  nnd 
pn'paratory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendii 
following,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  proceuing. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  the  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  • 
summary  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  For  a  statement  of  their  coiireesi 
see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Educati(»n  for  1W6.  The  following,  however, 
were  either  not  included  in  the  description  there  given  or  require  further  mention: 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania^  at  Philadelphia,  has  added  a  department  of  music  to 
the  departments  of  arts,  science,  medicine,  aud  law ;  and  has  ailmitted  womeu  in  its 
seientilic  school  to  the  lectures  on  modem  history-  given  to  the  seniors,  to  those  on 
general  chemistiy  given  to  the  frc«hmen  and  so])homores,  to  those  on  physics  given  to 
the  sophomores,  and  to  the  instruction  in  analytical  chemistry  given  to  the  juuiunand 
seniors  in  one  of  the  laboratories.  They  may  also  have  the  benefit  of  theinstructioQ 
given  in  the  new  department  of  music. 

In  its  department  of  medicine,  too,  the  trustees  in  1877  resolved  that  all  future  ma- 
triculates must  attend  3  courses  of  lectures,  instea<l  of  2,  pre>'ious  to  their  examination 
for  a  degree.  These  courses  are  to  be,  as  before,  of  5  months'  duration,  are  to  be  so 
graded  as  to  allow  the  constjiut  introduction  of  new  matt-er  as  the  student  advance?, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  secure  for  him  as  much  repetition  of  the  more  essential  siiiv 
lects  as  in  the  former  system  of  teaching.  In  this  reftu-m,  the  university  follows  tlio 
lead  of  the  Boston  University,  Harvard,  aud  some  other  schools;  but  it  docs  not  seem 
to  have  gone  to  the  further  point  which  they  have  reached  of  requiring  for  admission 
to  the  medical  school  a  prelimiuarj'  examiuaticm  to  test  thelitness  for  medical  study  of 
all  candidates  without  a  degree  in  lettei-s  or  science.  It  cannot,  however,  remain  long 
behind  them  in  this  respect. 

The  department  of  law  is  said  to  have  been  recently  reorganized  with  a  >'iew  to  the 
enlargement  of  it»  aims  and  to  giving  a  more  exact  system  to  its  instruction,  but  the 
particulars  in  which  imx)rovemcuts  have  been  made  are  not  stated. — (Catalogue  for 
1877-78. ) 

Lebanon  Valley  CollegCj  Annville,  unmentioned  in  1876,  has  3"  courses,  the  classical 

the  la4lies^  aud  the  scientitlc,  all  of  4  ycai*s  except  the  last,  which  nmy  be  completed 

i/j  3,    It  lias;  too,  special  classes  in  vocal  aud  instrumental  xuusic. — ^'(Catalogue  for 

J8T0-77.) 

Lehiffh  C/niveraityj  South  Bethlchom,  moOLit^'Vn^  \)ai(i  vA^ti^Va  \\a  ^Teyioua  arrange- 
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ments,  has  now,  besides  its  classical  course  and  course  in  general  science,  teolinioal 
couTses  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  mininz  engineering,  metallurgy  and  chemistry,  each 
of  4  years ;  it  has  also  CTaduato  courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  mechanical  engineer 
and  civil  engineer.  There  is  now,  too,  a  wefi  stocked  astronomical  observatory. — 
(Kegister,  1877. ) 

Muhlenberg  CoUegej  Allentown,  has  added  a  normal  department  to  its  preparatory 
school,  and  has  also  made  arrangements  for  a  summer  normal  school. — (Catalogue  for 
l«7-7a) 

8L  VincenVs  College^  Westmoreland  County,  has  dropped  the  philosophical  courso 
mentioned  in  the  Report  for  1876,  and  has  now  only  commercial,  classical,  and  theo- 
logical courses  beyond  its  elementary  school. —  (Catalogue  for  1876-77.) 

Thiel  College,  Greenville,  has  a  ladies'  course,  unmentioned  in  1876,  embracing  the 
studies  of  the  collegiate  department,  except  that  Greek  is  optional  and  that  French 
m^be  taken  instead  of  German. —  (Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

The  Western  Univereiip  of  Pennsylvania ^  Pittsburgh,  from  which  no  report  as  to  courses 
of  instruction  was  received  in  1876,  again  indicates  preparatory  and  collegiate  depart- 
ments, the  latter  including  academical,  scLentilic,  xuia  engineering  courses. — (Cata- 
logue for  1676-77.^ 

In  the  other  colleges  the  courses  remain  substantially  as  before  ^ven,  except  that 
Lafayette  College,  Easton,  appears  to  have  made  some  advance  in  its  thoroughly 
scientific  study  of  English  and  other  modern  languages,  as  well  as  ancient. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  full  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
for  a  summary,  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

(For  Btatietics,  aee  Tables  X-XUI  of  the  appondix,  and  Aonmiaries  of  these  in  the  CMnmissioDer's 

Bepott  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Centre  County,  is  designed  especially  to  promote  im- 
provement in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  not  excluding  classics^  and  other 
literary  studies  and  including  military  tactics.  The  courses  of  study  are  agricultural, 
classical,  scientiiic,  and  preparatory.  Tuition  is  free  except  in  music,  and  both  sexes 
are  admitted.  There  were  57  undergraduate  students  in  1877,  of  whom  7  were  young 
women,  besides  i>3  in  the  preparatory  department. —  (Catalogue  and  return,  1877.) 

The  Totcne  Scientific  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  aims  to  give 
a  thorough  te<:hnical  and  professional  training  in  chemistry,  with  its  applications  to 
the  industrial  arts ;  in  metallurgy  and  assaying,  in  mineralogy,  geology,  and  mining ; 
in  civil,  dynamical  or  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering ;  in  mechanical  drawing 
and  architecture,  and  in  studies  i)reparatory  to  medical  study.  The  courses  cover  4 
years,  and  coincide  for  the  first  2,  branching  out  then  into  six  pai*allel  courses,  from 
which  students  may  select.  To  stimulate  scientific  study  in  Philadelphia,  prize 
scholarships  tenable  for  4  years  are  given  annually  to  pupils  from  the  public  schools 
of  that  city  sent  up  by  the  school  board  to  the  June  examination  for  admission.  The 
scholarships  are  bestowed  on  those  of  their  number,  not  exceeding  10,  who  reach  tho 
highest  grade  in  that  examination,  provided  that  grade  is  not  less  than  65  out  of  a 
possible  Too.  The  attendance  in  1877  was  99  under^*aduates  in  regular  courses,  16  in 
partial  courses,  and  4  in  graduate  studies. 

The  Pardee  Scientific  IJepartment  of  Lafayette  College,  besides  a  general  scientific 
course,  has  three  tcclmical  courses:  (1)  engineerius:,  civil,  topographical,  and  mechan- 
ical; (2)  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy,  and  (3)  chemistry.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  advance<l  or  graduate  scientific  study. 

The  Polytedmic  College  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  gives  instruction 
in  engineering,  mining,  civil  and  mechanical,  in  analytical  and  industrial  chemistry, 
in  metallurgy,  and  in  architecture. — (Circular.)  In  view  of  the  necessity  for  better 
preparatory  training  of  technical  students,  it  undertook  in  1877  the  establishment  of  a 
preparatory  department,  tho  qualifications  for  admission  to  which  should  be  those 
required  of  teachers  in  the  coiumon  schools. 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  as  before  mentioned,  provides  technical  educa- 
tion for  tho  professions  that  are  to  develop  the  peculiar  resources  of  the  Surrounding 
region^  wliich  is  largely  devoted  to  mining,  and  its  attendant  engineering  and  manu- 
iactunni^  industries. 

Scientific  studies  are  also  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  pursued  in  Dickinson,  Haver- 
fonl,  Newcastle,  Washington  and  Jefferson,  Westminster,  Wayuesburg,  Swarthmoro, 
and  Monongahcia  Colleges,  in  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  and  in  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute and  tho  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Philadelpma.    Inadditiow  to  \Vv^  ^^vsql- 
eral  Bcientific  studies,  agriculture  and  correlated  branchea  ace  tOAX^XmXVxsk  «R^&T)^^&^ 
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department  of  Washington  and  Jefferson  College;  wliilo  in  the  Western  UniTersity 
and  in  Swartlimore  and  Monongahela  Colleges  engineering  stndies  foim  a  part  of  the 
sciontiiic  course. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Of  the  varions  theological  schools  which  present  their  statistics  in  Table  XI  of  the 
appendix  following,  two  take  a  hi^h  stand.  These  are  the  Theological  Semtnarif  of  iht 
Lvangclical  Lutheran  Church  at  Philadelphia^  which  requires  a  coUege  degree  as  tht^ 
standard  evidence  of  educational  preparation  for  entrance,  only  to  be  remitted  by 
unaniinouH  vote  of  the  faculty ;  and  the  Westem  Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian), 
Allegheny  City,  wliich  will  give  its  diploma  only  to  college  graduates  or  to  those  who 
satisfactorily  sustuin  an  examination  in  the  branches  of  literature  usually  taught  in 
our  colleges' as  well  as  in  studies  pursued  at  the  seminary.  Others  which  more.or  less 
approximate  this  standard,  without  fully  reaching  it,  are  the  Moravian  Theological  Sem- 
iiiary^  Bethlehcjm ;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Gettys- 
burg; the  Theological  Seminary  of  tfie  Reformed  Churchy  Lancaster;  the  McadriUe  Tito- 
logical  School  (Unitarian) ;  the  Philadelphia  Theological  Seminary  of  St,  Charles  JknrameOf 
Overbrook,  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  MisHonary  InstitutCf  SeUnsgrovo. 

LEGAL. 

InRtruction  in  law  is  given  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
and  in  that  of  Lafayette  College.  In  both  of  these  there  is  a  course  of  instruction  ex- 
t-ending  over  2  years.  At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  there  were  103  students  of 
law  in  1877,  who  were  taught  by  5  professors  and  instructors.  There  were  also  24 
gmdiiatos  at  ihii  commencement  of  1877.  The  statistics  of  attendance  in  the  Uhfayctte 
school  are  not  given  for  this  year. — (Catalogues.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  regular  medical  colleges  are  Jefferson  Medical  College^  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Woman^s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylrania,  all  in 
Philadelphia,  The  fiiit  had  an  attendance  in  1877  of  598  students,  the  second  of  37.'>, 
and  the  last  had  ^0  attending  the  winter  and  G3  the  spring  term.  The  course  in  all 
is  nominally  3  years.  In  the  medical  department  of  Che  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  noticed  under  the  head  of  Sui)erior  Instruction,  it  is  now  a  3  years'  graded  course  in 
the  medical  school  itself,  pursued  entirely  under  the  direction  of  its  faculty,  without 
attendance  on  which  course  or  a  preparation  equivalent  to  it,  there  can  be  no  gradua- 
tion. 

Hahnemann  Medical  CollegCy  Philadelphia,  reports  160  students,  13  instructors,  and 
53  gra<liiatca  in  1877 ;  course,  the  ordinary  3  years.  A  real  3  years'  grade«l  course  in 
the  instituti(m  has  been  arranged  and  is  oifered  to  students,  but  graduation  is  still 
allowed  on  the  basis  of  a  year  of  private  study  and  attendance  on  2  annual  courses  of 
lectures. 

The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
Colleqe,  provide  a  2  yeara'  course  of  instruction.*  The  first  rejiorts  an  attendance  of 
157  Btud(^nt8  in  1677*;  the  other,  for  ie7(>-'77,  had  118. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  had  318  students  and  88  graduates  in  1877. 
The  college  course  covers  2  years,  witli  4  years'  apprenticeship  in  the  drug  business.' 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Western  Pennsi/lvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Turtle  Creek,  founded 
in  187G,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  80  pupils,  of  whom  47  were  males  and  33 
females.  The  branches  taught  arc  composition,  arithmetic,' geography,  drawing,  read- 
ing, and  writing  ;  also  articulaticm  to  about  30  pupils.  There  are,  as  yet,  no  facilities 
for  teaching  trimes,  but  some  of  the  pupils  are  occupied  in  light  gardening. — (Return, 
1877.) 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Philadelphia,  teaches  the 
branches  now  usually  embraced  in  a  coimiion  school  course,  and  the  emphiyments  of 
shoemakiug,  tailoring,  and  dressmaking.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  iii  1877  was 
391,  of  whom  '2rS^  were*  males  and  1G8  females.  The  pupils  are  making  satisfactory 
progress  in  drawing.  The  semi-mutes  are  taught  articulation. — (Return  and  report. 
1877.) 

'  Tho  Philadelpliia  Dontal  College,  besides  the  regular  2  years'  conrne,  has  a  second  of  5  monthA  for 
tho  instruction  of  graduates  of  medical  colleges  in  dentistry.  A  third  courso  is  also  announcctV  in 
"Which,  through  arrangements  with  the  Jefferson  Mcdicnl  CoUego,  students  may  obtain  tho  two  degrpM 
of  doctor  of  dental  surgery  and  doctor  of  roedicino  in  3  years,  by  pursuing  extra  studies  in  surgery, 
prartico  of  medicine,  and  obstotrica. —  (Announcement  for  1878-79.) 

*Tho PhnrmnciAt  states  that  the  faculty  has  decided  on  a, junior  and  senior  conrso  of  stndy  to  gn  faite 
eHect  in  1678,  the  .fiiniors  to  be  exnmme<\  in  a\\  ^\\o  "\iTWc\c\\oft  VktuOLvcvX  before  they  can  enter  the  senior 
daaSf  and  tho  Xnstruotion  given  the  BCi:doTS  to  mv\\vio  s^  ^i^er  T«xi<^<et  ot  %>a^a^«5:X^^i^^aaD.>bNSRto{llr•. 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Pennsi/hanta  Imiitutionfor  the  InairucHon  of  the  Blind,  at  Pliiladolpliia,  had  208 
inmates  in  1877,  of  whom  1G2  were  in  the  literary  classes,  music,  aud  handicraft ;  13 
in  the  work  department  only;  10  in  the  industrial  home:  20  acted  as  assistant  teach- 
ers and  3  as  monitors.  The  branches  taught  are  those  of  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
city,  including  also,  in  the  senior  classes,  several  of  the  advanced  subjects  of  the  high 
school.  The  employments  are  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  brushes,  car|)etB,  mats,  and 
mattresses,  cane  seating,  crocheting,  beadwork,  basket  making,  knitting,  plain  sew- 
ing, dressmaking,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine;  besides  the  tuning  and  repair- 
ing of  pianos  and  reijd  organs. 

The  institution  is  mainly  supported  by  the  State,  which  appropriated  in  1877  for 
Togolar  expenses  $39,000,  besides  ^,000  for  a  fire  escape.  In  consideration  of  this 
alfowancc  probably,  blind  children  in  indigent  circimistauces  from  Pennsylvania  are 
received,  while  others  from  New  Jersey  and  Dela'varo  are  provided  for  by  those  States 
n^lKKJtively  for  the  term  of  five  to  eight  years.  Persons  over  21  are  admitted  to  learn 
some  useful  handicraft. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Pennaylvania  Traininfj  School  for  Feehle-Minded  Children,  at  Greenwood,  1  mile 
from  Media  and  12  from  Philadelphia,  is  in  a  healthy,  elevated  region.  Its  object  is  to 
furnish — thron<^h  the  school  room,  calisthenium,  workshop,  domestic  service,  and 
light  outdoor  labor — special  means  for  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  imi)rovement 
of  youth  who  are  so  deficient  in  mind  or  have  such  marked  mental  eccentricities  or 
such  i)erversion  of  habits  as  to  deprive  them  of  other  means  of  instruction.  Since  the 
oi>ening  of  the  institution  in  1852,  there  have  been  Af^S  inmates  dismissed  improved. 
There  were  on  the  school  roll,  September,  1877, 248  feeble-minded  youths,  of  whom  147 
were  boys  and  101  girls. —  (Annual  report,  1877,  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

Besides  the  education  given  by  the  State  to  about  three  thousand  soldiers'  orphans 
and  that  afforded  by  benevolent  associations  in  Philadelphia  to  94  orphans  in  the 
Lincoln  Institution  and  more  than  100  in  the  Educational  Home  for  Boys,  the  Girard  Col- 
lege for  Orphans,  in  the  same  cit^,  had  at  the  close  of  1877  a  total  of  704  pupils  in  its 
8  years*  course,  which  begins  with  the  lowest  primary  studies  and  extends  through  3 
successive  schools,  the  last  of  which  branches  into  departments  of  English,  of  French, 
of  Spanish,  of  natural  history,  of  general  physics,  of  mathcmaticS|  and  of  graphics. — • 
(Report  of  the  board  of  city  trusts  for  1877.) 

ART  EDUCATION. 

Besides  the  long  established  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  more  recent  School  of  Do- 
9i/fn  for.Woincn,  which  last  gives  free  instruction  to  10  scholars  from  the  city  schools, 
Pluiailelx)hia  has  enjoyed  a  third  important  means  of  training  in  the  arts  since  the 
autumn  of  1876.  This  is  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art,  The 
museum,  which  consists  larjgely  of  choice  articles  purchased  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition and  loans  from  societies  and  individuals,  is  meant  to  aid  in  improving  the  publio 
t^iste  as  to  articles  for  household  use  and  decoration ;  ^  the  school  is  to  afford  a  training 
for  students  in  such  industries  as  go  to  produce  these  articles.  The  report  of  the  tnist- 
oi*4  for  1877  states  that  the  museum  has  attracted  nearly  150,000  visiters,  and  that 
the  school  has  included  classes  in  drawing  and  design,  in  geometry  and  projections, 
and  in  needlework  for  hangings  and  embroidery. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Befuge*  for  1877 
shows  that  it  had  under  its  care,  in  the  opening  of  that  year,  417  youth  of  both  sexes, 
block  and  white ;  that  318  more  were  admittea  during  the  year,  and  214  discharged, 
leaving  540  in  the  institution  December  31.  The  elements  of  a  cotnraon  school  training 
arc  imparted,  and  the  boys  are  instructed  in  brush  making,  wire  weaving,  stocking 
weaving,  and  the  making  of  match  boxes ;  the  girls,  in  the  making  and  mending  of 
di'esses  and  other  clothing,  and  in  the  various  domestic  industries.  Instruction  iu 
morals  also  forms  an  important  ]>ortion  of  the  training  given. 

In  the  Industrial  Home  for  Girls,  South  Tenth  street,  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  Indus- 
trial School  of  the  Immaxmlaie  Conception,  West  Philadelphia,  1\^  inmates  were  reported 
for  1877,  all  receiving  an  elementary  literary  training,  instruction  in  morals  and  man- 
nen  and  in  domestic  industries,  with  a  view  to  household  service  or  to  apprenticeship 
to  trades. 

^Engineeriiig  and  architootnrnl  works,  with  otheni,  wiU  probably  alBobo  embraced. 
'This  is  a  manual  labor  school  fur  the  proper  edacation  of  waywuiii  chilOjtmi  iv\^q%q  '^T^i>XA«A!^\b^8ti^ 
fwanlians  cannot  or  wJU  not  mauago  thorn. 
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TRAIKINO  IN  ORATOBT. 

An  institntion  in  Philadelphia  termed  the  KaUondl  School  of  lSloe»tUm  amd  Onimy 
aims  to  impart  an  ac^inaiiitauce  with  the  spirit  of  our  literature  and  with  tho  best 
mctliods  of  rcndcriug  its  xneauing  elToctivcly  and  impressively  through  due  coltnro 
of  all  oratorical  capacities.  Attention  is  given  to  conversation  and  oratory,  vocal 
culture,  rea<ling,  and  recitation.  There  were  1G7  students,  71  ladies  and96mon|  under 
11  instructors,  in  ld77. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSIC. 

In  addition  to  the  conservatories  of  music  found  in  the  cities  and  the  new  depart- 
ment of  music  at  tho  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  musical  college  at  Freeliiii]& 
eKtablished  in  1871,  claims  to  aflbrd  facilities  for  lirst  class  instruction  in  vocal  aiul 
instrumental  music 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twentv-fonrth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  PenniiylvBDia 
was  held  at  Erie,  Pa.,  August  7-9,  1B77.  The  meeting,  owing  in  some  degree  to  dis- 
turbances along  the  railroads,  was  not  largely  attende<i ;  but  still  it  fairly  repreeeBted 
the  various  parts  of  the  State  and  their  many  school  interests. 

The  inaugural  address  of  President  George  L.  Maris  was  on  "A  thorongh  and  oiB- 
cient  system  of  public  schools ;"  it  advocated  a  complete  system  of  free  public  educa- 
tion from  the  primary'  school  t-o  the  State  university.    The  other  addresses  and  papen 
were  on  **The  relation  of  colleges  to  common  schools,"  by  Thomas  G.  Apple,  D.  D.; 
** Pedagogical  museums, '^  by  Dr.  8.  P.  May,  of  Toronto,  Ontario;  ''Resolutions  laid 
over  at' West  Chester"  (in  respect  to  mental  arithmetic),  by  Professor  D.  M.  Sensenig; 
**The  teacher'rt  personal  culture,"  by  Professor  Andrew  H.  Caughey,  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege ;  **  Teachers'  tenure  of  oflict*,"  by  Superintendent  V.  G.  Curtis,  of  Corry ;  '**  County 
institutes,"  by  Dr.  George  P.  Hays ;  and  *'TIie  educational  problem  among  the  German 
element,"  by  Su]>erintendent  S.*A.  Baer,  of  Berks.     Short  addresses  were  also  mado 
by  Miss  L.  E.  Patridge,  on  **  Physical  training,"  and  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  on 
**  Moral  training."    All  the  papers  presented  were  discussed  at  considerable  length, 
much  interest  being  manifested  in  the  various  topica.    The  subject  of  higher  edu- 
cation, as  presented  in  the  president's  inaugural  address  and  in  tho  paper  of  Dr.  Apple, 
received  a  large  share  of  attention ;  the  main  questions  being  as  to  the  relative  advan- 
tage uf  a  State  university  and  free  public  schools  over  private  institutions  for  higher 
ai:*!  secondary  instruction. — (Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  September,  1877.) 

NOTEWORTHY  BENEFACTION. 

ENDOWMENT  OF  A  PROFESSORSIUP  OF  SUROERT. 

Mrs.  John  Rhea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  whoso  husband  was  for  many  years  an 
eminent  surgeon  in  that  city,  generously  gave  $50,000  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1877  for  tho  endowment  of  the  John  Rhea  Barton  chair  of  surgery  in  its 
medical  department. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  SEELT  HART,   LL.   D. 

This  esteemed  teacher  and  author  was  bom  in  Stockbndge,  Mass.,  Jannary26, 1810. 
and  died  in  I*hiladeli)liia,  l*a.,  March  '2G,  1877.  A  brief  sketch  of  himself  in  hia  Manual 
of  American  Literatun^  states  that  when  he  was  two  years  old  his  parents  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  settling  in  the  wooils  of  Luzenie  County,  not  far  from  tho  iiresent  town 
of  Scranton.  Eleven  years  later,  they  again  removeil  to  Wilkes-Barre,  the  coimty 
seat,  to  afi'ord  their  son  the  advantages  of  education  in  its  excellent  academy.  He 
prohted  by  these  advantages  so  much  that  in  4  years  he  was  fitted  for  tho  sophomoro 
class  at  Ptiuceton  Ctdlege ;  entering  which  in  lfe?7,  he  graduated  with  first  honor  in 
18:^.  For  a  ^'car  after  graduation  he  was  princii>al  of  Natchez  Academy,  Mississippi: 
but,  not  finding  the  South  agreeable,  he  returned  to  his  alma  mater  as  a  student  of 
the<ilogy,  was  made  a  tutor  in  18:):2,  and  beeaim^  adjunct  professor  of  ancient  languages 
in  1834.*  Con\inceil  from  his  experience  in  these  positions  that  there  was  need  of  a 
better  preparatory  training  for  students  who  were  to  engage  in  college  work,  he  re- 
si^u'd  his  professorship  in  183G  and  became  principal  of  Edgehill  School,  at  Princeton, 
with  a  view  to  giviug  such  preparatory  training.  The  reputation  gained  in  this  and 
pri«viouK  iMtsitions  brought  him  m  184;^  iin  otler  of  the  headship  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
iligh  School,  then  in  its  first  vig«in>us  youth.  He  accepted  it  and  scrvctl  with  great 
vWrwiwy  till  180!),  when  he  took  a  teniiKmir^'  rest,  carr>'uig  with  him  the  degree  of 
XJ-  IK,  w)iivh  Jiad  been  conferred  iw  l^ri  \>>'  \W^  V\\\v<^vtv  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1860 
/to  vntvrtHl  tho  service  of  tho  Amevkiuv  ^u\\<i<i^*  '^\i«y>\\L\i\o\im^\^^^'^^i^^ 
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<xf  its  pnblicationSy  and  established  the  Snnday  School  Times,  a  paper  intended  to  aid 
teachers.  It  met  a  wide  welcome,  and  to  secure  for  it  greater  independence  he  sep- 
arated from  the  union  and  continued  the  paper  on  his  own  account  from  1861  to  1871. 
lu  1862  he  was  called  to  the  headship  of  the  model  school  connected  with  the  New 
Jexsey  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  and  the  following  season  was  elected  principal 
of  the  institution.  Again  his  mark  as  a  successful  teacher  was  made  so  decidedly  that 
Princeton  would  not  rest  without  him,  and  after  various  efforts  secured  him  once 
more,  this  time  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  in 
1872.  Ho  occupied  the  chair  about  three  years,  when,  according  to  a  previous  under- 
standing,  he  retired,  to  secure  in  Philadelphia  more  leisure  for  literary  work,  to  which 
he  had  been  long  devoted  and  which  had  become  quite  profitable.  But  at  the  date 
above  indicated,  while  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  at  once  literary  and  benevolent — 
being  engaged  in  carrying  home  to  a  voung  lady  a  manuscript  he  had  revised  for  her — 
he  fell  upon  an  icy  x)avement  and  broke  his  hip.    The  accident  caused  his  death. 

Among  a  great  variety  of  works  prepared  and  published  by  him,  the  following  have 
been  widely  popular :  In  the  School  Room,  1868 ;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
First  Lessons  in  Composition,  Manual  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  and  Manual  of 
English  Literature,  1872;  Manual  of  American  Literature,  and  A  Short  Course  in 
Literature,  English  and  American,  1873.  Language  Lessons  and  English  Grammar 
Analysis  were  published  not  long  before  his  death,  and  it  was  while  projecting  other 
kindred  works,  and  especially  a  Grammar  of  Grammars,  for  which  he  had  been  long 
accumulating  the  materials,  that  he  died. 

A  teacher  for  more  than  forty  years.  Professor  Hart  contributed  to  form  the  char- 
acters and  train  the  minds  of  over  7,000  pupils.  An  author  during  almost  the  same 
period,  he  has  interested  and  instructed  by  his  published  works  a  very  much  larger 
nimfiber ;  for^  although  not  brilliantlv  original  nor  profoundly  learned,  he  was  well 
read  and  eminently  practical,  and  haA  the  art  of  arresting  men's  attention  and  of  con- 
veying useful  lessons  in  a  pleasant  way.  Alike  for  the  successful  instruction  he  has 
ffiveu  and  for  the  excellent  works  through  which  this  may  be  continued,  he  must  be 
long  remembered,  and  with  much  respect. — (From  papers  furnished  by  Professor  J. 
M.  Hart.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  J,  P.  WiCKEBSHAM,  StoU  iuperifUendetU  qf  publie  inHruetion,  Harritbwrg, 

[Presemt  tenn,  1876-1880.] 
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RHODE   ISLAND. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAKY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  ago  (5-15  inclnsivo).. 
DilienMit  pupils  in  public  day  schools 
Nuiiiljor  uudcr  or  over  the  Bchool  age. 

Avt^rajje  number  belonging 

Average  atteudanco 

SCHOOL  DISTillCTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Numl>er  of  school  districts 

Number  of  public  school  buildings... 

iSumV)er  of  graded  public  schools 

Number  of  ungraded  ones 

Whole  number  of  public  day  schools  . 

A vf»rage  time  of  these,  in  days 

Kstimatcd  value  of  sites,  buildings,  &c 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

^len  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  the  same 

Whole  number  in  jiublic  day  schools . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  X)ay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Wliole  receipts  for  juiblic  schools  . ... 
Whole  expenditure  for  them 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

A  v.iilable.  school  fund 


1875-^C. 


a53, 316 
39,a;>8 
M,359 
30, 516 
27,021 


430 

4:m 

46C 
291 
757 
180 
$2, 456, 674 


211 
869 

1.080 
|81  49 

46  73 


$734,116 
709,467 


1244,325 


1876-77. 


a53, 316 
39, 959 
^2,240 
30,816 
27,562 


431 
442 
496 
292 
788 
181 
|2, 644, 541 


212 
8i)2 

1,104 
|80  69 

45  91 


$730,422 
725,963 


1240,376 


Increase. 


DecieaM. 


631 
881 
300 
541 


1 
13 

30 
1 

31 
1 

$187,867 


1 
23 
34 


t 


$16, 496 


$0  60 

as 


$3,694 


$3,M9 


a  Tlicre  lias  been  no  new  c^'nsns  since  187.'*,  and  the  nnmber  then  asoortnined  is  still  used. 
b  Tho  school  commissioner  gives  these  as  approximate  rather  than  certain  numbers. 

( From  reports  of  Hon.  Thomas  D.  Stockwell,  State  commissionor  of  public  schoolsy 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

Notes  on  the  statistics. — With  tho  exception  of  income  ahd  expenditure,  tie 
Htat.i.stics  in  the  table  include  only  public  day  8chfM)ls.  Besides  these,  there  were,  in 
lS7i)-77,  28  evening  schools,  tauj^ht  on  an  average  12  weeks,  tho  same  niunber  as  ual 
year,  with  a  diminution  of  1  week  in  the  time  ot  their  sessions.  They  enrolled  3,rJ9 
dlii'erent  pupils,  an  increase  of  560;  had  an  average  belonging  of  2,720,  an  increase  of 
:>25;  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,714,  an  increase  of  129.  The  whole  number  ef 
teaithers  employed  in  them  was  177,  an  increase  of  27;  the  average  number,  152,  afi 
increase  of  21. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  education  has  general  control  and  snpervision  of  the  public  schooli. 

It  in  composed  of  8  members,  the  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  beiuc  memben 

ex  ollicio,  and  the  general  assembly  choosing  annually  2  of  the  remaining  0  for  teziM 

of  :i\'oarH,  in  such  order  as  to  secure  Providence  County  2  members  of  the  board  ami 

each  other  county  1  member.    It  veyM)rts  au\i\\a\\>j  Vo  X^aa  ^<6\y^T^V  vaaeuibly. 
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A  State  commi»8ioner  of  public  schooISf  elected  annnally  by  the  board,  serves  as  its 
secretary  and  executive  officer  to  visit  and  inspect  schools,  to  suggest  improvements, 
to  recommend  uniformity  of  text  books,  and  to  make  annual  report  to  the  board. 

LOCAL. 

School  committees  of  not  less  than  3  members  ore  chosen  by  the  towns  for  terms  of  3 
years  each,  and  are  liable  to  change  of  one-thinl  of  their  material  by  a  new  election 
each  year.  Women  are  eli^ble.  Where  the  town  system  prevails,  as  it  does  in  S 
cases,  the  committee  has  entire  control  of  the  school  system,  choosing  a  superintendent 
of  schools  if  the  voters  of  the  town  fail  to  elect  one  at  the  town  meeting. 

District  trustees,  chosen  by  the  districts  into  which  towns  are  usually  divided,  and 
consisting  of  one  or  three  persons,  have  charge  of  the  schools  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, aided  in  their  duties  by  a  clerk^  a  ti^asurer,  and  a  collector  chosen  bv  the 
district,  as  the  town  committees  are  aided  by  the  town  clerks,  treasurers,  and  col- 
lectors.— (Common  School  Manual,  published  by  State  authority. ) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITIOX. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  given  on  the  preceding  page,  there  has  been 
a  noteworthy  advance  all  along  the  line:  631  more  pupils  in  public  schools,  541  more 
in  averase  attendance,  12  more  public  school  buildings  (7  of  these  certainly  large 
city  ones),  31  more  puolic  day  scnools  (all  graded  except  1),  24  more  teachers,  and  a 
considerably  higher  valuation  of  school  property,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  this  year  and  is  here  larger  in  proportion  than  in  any  other  State  except  Nebraska. 
The  receipts  for  schools,  too.  have  diminished  very  slightly  and  the  expenditure  on 
them  has  increased  in  marked  degree,  yet  without  entirely  emptying  the  school 
treasury.  The  same  clearly  perceptible  increase  is  apparent  in  the  attendance  on 
evening  schools,  which  are  more  general  in  this  State  than  in  any  other  in  the  Union 
and  do  an  excellent  work  for  those  who  cannot  attend  the  day  scnools. 

While  the  absolute  increase  in  the  schools  is  thus  considerable,  the  relative  increase 
of  enrolment  and  attendance  is  shown  by  the  superintendent  to  have  gone  beyond 
the  advance  in  school  population ;  so  that,  instead  of  the  public  school  system  hav- 
ing a  slighter  hold  on  the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  people,  as  some  assert,  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  rather  tightening  that  hold.  Still  the  comimssioner  does  not  rest  con- 
tent with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction.  Admitting  that  the  schools 
are  better  attended  than  in  past  yoars^  and  taking  this  as  evidence  of  some  improve- 
ment of  their  quality,  he  thinks  the  time  has  come  for  more  advance  in  both  direc- 
tions.   As  respects  attendance,  ho  says  that  the  increase  reached  is  due  to  no  special 


efforts  made,  but  rather  to  the  natural  workings  of  the  system,  and  he  urges  that  im- 
mediate endeavors  be  made  to  ''close  up  the  gap  which  now  exists  between  the 
number  of  those  who  should  attend  school  and  that  of  those  who  do,"  He  would  not 
have  compulsion  resorted  to  for  this  till  all  the  resources  of  argument  and  appeal  and 
benevolent  aid  in  clothing  and  in  books  have  been  exhausted;  but  then  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  legal  means  to  secure  to  the  children  of  neglectful  or  bad  parents  those 
educational  advantages  of  which  they  are  deprived.  The  commissioner  thinks  that 
the  quality  of  the  schooling  given  may  be  improved  by  striving  less  to  impart  knowl-  * 
edge  and  more  to  educate  or  develop  the  pupil:  the  former  preparing  for  limited 
tiehls  of  action,  the  latter  rendering  the  mind  bold  and  comprehensive  and  giving  to 
ite  possessor  the  power  of  unlimited  control. — (State  report.) 

GRADED  AND  X7NGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  result  of  a  demand  for  a  degree  of  efficiency  which  can  be  secured  in  no 
other  way  than  by  an  arrangement  of  the  pupils  according  to  their  ages  and  their 
capacity  for  studying  certain  things,  about  three-fifths  of  the  schools  of  Khode  Island 
are  mided.  By  general  consent  they  are  for  better  than  the  old  ungraded  schools 
for  the  work  to  be  done.  But,  with  all  the  excellences  of  the  grad^  system,  Mr. 
Stockwell  holds  that  it  has  shortcomings  to  be  remedied  and  excesses  to  be  repressed; 
that  graded  schools  are  sometimes  arbitrary  in  their  organization  and  t3^raimous  in 
their  administration,  that  the  system  is  placed  first  and  education  second.  He  there- 
fore suggests  the  introduction  of  greater  elasticity  in  the  system  as  to  gradation,  clas- 
sification and  instruction ;  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  he  says,  that  the  studies  pursued 
are  not  the  end,  but  only  a  means  toward  the  attainment  of  it.  He  urges  that  more 
attention  be  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  large  class  of  children  who  leave  school  for  the 
fthop  or  the  mill  at  or  before  their  twelfth  year.  The  indisputable  fact  that  so  many 
are  thus  cut  off  from  ail  suitable  educational  advantages  at  an  early  age,  he  says,  must 
be  recoffni7/ed,  and  it  should  lead  to  efforts  to  so  arrange  the  course  of  study  that 
those  who  leave  early  may  make  the  most  of  their  limited  advantages,  K<^^q\^^ 
eonseqnantly  have  the  courses  arranged  not  with  exclu^ve  ieieKinob\ft\3tiftl«^  ^^aa 
flniah  the  -pTogramme,  hut  with  regard  to  the  many  wlio  lawala  \<ea:v^  \i«SOTft  NXai^ 
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completion,  remembering  that  "the  tme  theory  of  a  common  school  programme  is 
that  every  step  shall  be  the  best  inwsible  prepanition  for  stepping  oat,  rather  than  for 
stepping  up."  He  is  therefore  please<l  to  see  in  the  report  ftom  l^wport  that  an  eflbrt 
is  on  foot  tnere  to  meet  this  need  by  the  creation  of  a  secondary  course  that  may  se- 
cure to  pupils  lea>ing  school  early  in  life  some  of  the  advantages  which  have  been 
fully  eujoyed  thus  far  by  only  the  more  favored  few. 

The  uuffraded  schools,  which  are  almost  wholly  in  the  mral  districts,  have  as  a  role 
no  settled  organization,  no  continuous  plan  of  oi)eration,  no  definiteness  of  aim,  and 
no  unity  of  enbrt.  What  they  want,  therefore,  is  direction,  a  distinct  policy  that  may 
govern  all  their  movements,  though  they  may  not  all  move  on  the  same  line.  To  this 
end  ho  would  like  such  a  general  course  of  study  prescribed  as  may  keep  pupils  from 
wasting  half  their  school  life  for  want  of  a  plan  of  action,  and  then  have  such  provi' 
sion  made  for  maintaining  the  schools  as  may  enable  them  to  secure  and  retain  a  good 
order  of  teachers,  as  is  the  case  with  graded  schools. 

The  general  institution  of  a  town  syst<»m  instead  of  a  district  system  ia  evidently 
looked  to  by  him  as  a  great  means  townnl  efTocting  the  reforms  reniiirod,  and  there  are 
now  8  towns  which  have  this  system,  either  wholly  or  in  part. — (state  report.) 

MA^^UAL  EDUCATION. 

In  common  with  many  other  State  school  officers,  Mr.  Stockwell  notices  the  ahsenee 
from  most  schools  of  an  important  factor  in  the  education  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
children;  this  factor  is  the  '*  labor  element."  He  would  have  the  abaenoe  remedied 
]>y  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  system  of  technical  instruction  as  exhibited  attlie 
Centennial  in  Philadelphia,  and  as  since  inoditie<l  b^  President  Runkle,  of  Massachn- 
setts — a  system  which  makes  each  step  of  the  traimng  educational,  which  introdaon 
it  in  its  pro][>er  relation  to  those  which  have  preceded  and  those  which  are  to  follow; 
which  puts  construction  out  of  sight,  and  makes  instruction  take  its  place;  which 
does  not  seek  to  teach  this  or  that  spcciiic  thing  so  much  as  to  train  the  hand  and  eye 
to  do  anything  of  which  they  are  capable ;  and  which  uses  throughout  the  class  flystem, 
by  which  one  exx>ert  or  teacher  is  enabled  to  impart  to  many  at  a  time  the  knowledge 
that  the  old  apprentice  system  gave  to  only  one.  As  one  present  means  to  this  xefoim 
in  training,  he  recommends  the  general  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  schools,  not 
as  an  accomplishment  but  as  an  educational  agency — an  indispensable  first  stepm 
manual  education,  which  must  be  taken  to  prepare  for  more  advanced  ones,  as  experi- 
ence and  reason  shall  point  out  the  way. — (Stat-c  rex)ort.) 

,  FREE  PUBLIC  LIDBABIES. 

Twelve  of  these  aids  to  educational  improvement  received  assistanoe  firom  the  State 
in  ISTT^amountiug  to  $1,050,  toward  enlarging  and  improving  their  means  of  infla- 
euce.  The  libraries  assisted  must  in  every  case  be  free  to  all  citizens  of  suitable 
age  and  character  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  are  situated;  must  present  irith 
an  ap]9lication  for  State  aid  a  catalogue  of  the  books  owned  and  a  written  statement 
of  their  number  and  condition ;  with  every  new  application  must  file  a  sohednle  of 
the  books  purchased  with  the  preceding  grant ;  must  always  have  printed  catalogaes 
for  reference ;  and  must  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  board  of  edaca- 
tion.  These  conditions  complied  with,  a  library  may  receive  $50  annually  fhvm  the 
State  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  provided  it  contains  500  volumes,  and  9S5  more 
for  each  additional  500  volumes ;  no  librar>*,  however,  to  get  more  than  $500  in  one 
year.  Under  the  enftouragemont  thus  judiciously  afforde<l,  the  free  libraries  gradnallj 
but  steadily  increase,  and,  as  those  books  only  can  be  counted  that  are  fit  for  use,  tlw 
condition  of  the  volumes  must  bo  geniTally  i>rcttj'  good.  The  libraries  aided  in  1877 
contained  21,73d  volumes. — (Stato  report  ana  other  sources.) 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  only  legislation  respecting  public  schools  in  1877  that  has  any  more  than  local 
interest  was  an  amendment  to  the  school  law  rospecting  teachers.  "With  a  view  to 
putting  a  strange  teacher  on  trial,  school  boards  are  allowed  to  grant  a  certificate 
valid  mr  less  than  a  year.  Thou,  if  the  candidate  proves  unsuccessful,  he  can  oanly 
bo  dismissed  when  his  certiiicato  expires,  while  for  a  good  teacher  such  a  certificate 
can  bo  easily  renewed. — (State  report.) 

CITY  SCUOOL  SYSTEMS.* 

OFFICERS. 

Under  a  general  law,  school  committees  consist  of  at  least  3  members.  In  Provi- 
dence there  are  6  for  each  ward ;  in  Newport,  2  fur  each  ward,  with  2  from  the  city  st 

'Providence  aud  X(^W7>0Tt  are  the  only  cities  n^cojoiizctl  in  the  State  cenHiu  of  1875;  thoaffh  fodk 
towns  as  Lincoln,  with  a  popuktiun  of  il,M5;  Pavtuckct,  with  18,404;  Warwick,  with  11,814  tad 
Woonsockot,  with  13,570^  might,  fromtho\Taize,\MT«ick.ou<cOL«vk<:;^ 
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larjge,  mftlriTig  12  in  all.    Thoro  is  thus  in  each  city  provision  for  annual  change  of  one- 
third;  also,  a  city  superintendent  in  each. — (Laws  and  reports.) 


STATISTICS.' 


Cities. 


ITewwirl . . . . 
ProfTideDoe  . 
'Woooaooket 


PopalatioD, 
1875. 


14,033 

100,675 

13,570 


Children  of 
school  »se, 
1875. 


S.807 

19,177 

3,S36 


Eniolmeiit 


1,840 

13,500 

1,61G 


Average  at- 
tendance. 


1,857 

10,886 

1.008 


Teachers. 


48 

889 

37 


Exi>end- 
itare. 


•09;  381 

344,818 
55,189 


ADDmOXAL  PARTICULARS. 

Netcport  is  credited  in  the  State  report  with  10  school  buildings,  yalucd,  with  sites 
and  furniture,  at  $208,700.  In  these  were  taught  34  graded  schools  and  1  imgraded 
in  1876-^,  besides  5  evening  schools  for  an  averaso  of  8  weeks  each.  In  the  even- 
ing schools  (which  wore  graded  as  primary,  interme<Iiato.  erammar,  book-keeping,  and 
mixed)  11  teachers  were  employed  on  an  averaffo,  and  291  dUferent  pupils  were  enrolled 
additional  to  the  enrohneut  in  the  table,  which  is  for  the  day  schools  only.  The 
attendance  was  good,  and,  as  disorder  was  punished  by  exclusion,  deportment  soo!i 
rose  to  the  standard  of  the  day  schools.  The  superintendent  thinks  that  much  cood 
was  accomplished,  more  than  in  former  years.  In  private  and  church  schools  there 
was  also  an  enrolment  of  719  pupils^  so  that  the  whole  enrolment  in  all  schools  reached 
3,850,  Just  exceeding  the  number  of  children  of  school  ace.  Drawing  and  music  enter 
into  the  instruction  for  the  day  schools,  special  teachers  being  employed  for  both  these 
studies,  and  the  questions  for  examination  in  these  and  other  subjects  show  plainly 
that  thorough  work  is  done.  That  in  drawing  is  said  to  be  much  in  advance  of  the 
preceding  year,  through  a  better  appreciation  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  community  and 
the  efforts  of  an  energetic  teacher.  Music,  through  like  attention,  is  reported  to  have 
enjoyed  a  similar  success,  improving  much  in  tone  and  pitch  since  the  introduction  of 
pitch  pipes. 

An  ungrraded  course  for  the  **  winter  scholars,''  who  come  in  during  the  cold  months 
and  leave  when  spring  offers  opportunities  for  outdoor  work,  is  urged  by  the  super- 
intendent. Such  boys — for  these  winter  scholars  are  generally  boys — cannot  well  enter 
into  the  midst  of  grades,  and  cannot  remain  long  enough  to  complete  the  studies  of  a 
year.  For  them  he  would  therefore  have  a  course  which  would  give  them  the  begin- 
nings and  carry  them  to  the  heart  of  the  chief  things  to  be  attended  to. — (State  and 
city  reports  for  1876-77.) 

Promdenoe  reports  to  the  State  commissioner  49  school  building  of  which  6  were 
completed  and  opened  during  1876-77,  while  a  new  high  school  building,  greatly 
needed,  was  commenced.  The  valuation  of  all  public  school  property  for  the  year  was 
^1^450,000.  The  city  day  schools,  all  graded,  numbered  236 ;  the  ovouing  schools,  8, 
With  101  teachers  and  2.3ol  pupils.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  too,  there 
were  8  vacation  schools  held,  as  in  previous  years,  for  terms  of  6  weeks,  under  22 
teachers,  with  an  enrolment  of  1,238  pupils.  The  course  in  these  schools  is  not  given, 
but  it  probably  included,  as  in  the  x>ast,  much  oral  instruction  on  practical  matters 
not  always  attended  to  in  tho  ordinary  schools. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  a  course  of  study  so  as  neither  to  press  heavily  on  the 
duller  scholars  nor  needlessly  keep  back  the  quicker  ones,  has  evidently  engaged  tho 
attention  of  Superintendent  Leach.  He  sees  that  on  the  whole  the  present  courses  are 
too  full,  as  many  pupils  cannot  master  themi^  while  many  others  drop  out,  year  after 
year,  without  an  approach  to  a  completion  of  the  course.  To  secure  the  best  results, 
ne  urges  that  the  fundamental  branches,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  be 
thoroughly  studied,  believing  that  gocfd  driU  m  these  is  more  important  and  more 
generally  beneficial  than  a  mmtitnde  of  things  half  learned. — (City  report  for  1876-77. ) 

WooMOcketf  although  not  a  city  in  its  organization,  ranks  with  many  such  in  popu- 
latioi^  and  merits  notice  for  its  schools,  which,  except  2  outlying  ungraded  ones,  are 
classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high.  The  primary  schools  appear  to 
receive  the  special  attention  they  deserve  as  lying  at  the  base  o^  the  whole  system, 
and  teachers  equal  to  any  iu  the  other  grades  are  said  to  have  been  ])rovided  for  them, 
while  they  have  been  furnished  even  more  fully  than  the  others  with  needful  appa- 
ratus and  books  for  the  desk.  For  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades  a  new  and 
beautiful  building  has  been  provided  in  place  of  one  burned  in  1875.  Three  grammar 
schools  exist,  each  with  a  male  principal.  The  high  school  numbered  67  pupils  in 
1876-77.  A  course  in  vocal  music  has  been  introduced  into  the  grammar  and  high 
flohools.    Evening  schools  were  maintained  from  October  23, 1876,  to  February  16, 1877, 

■  The  flcorea  for  these  citiea  ore  from  the  city  reports.    Those  for  exj^enQ^ltu^  VitfX'odA  «s«D&sk%«»^i3^ 
tm  dajsehools. 
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Laving  a  total  of  16  teachers  and  434  pupils,  Tdth  an  average  belonging  of  221  and  an 
average  attendance  of  134.  They  are  reported  to  have  been  far  more  sncceaBftil  than 
in  any  preceding  session. — (Rex>ort  for  1&76-77.)       • 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

RHODE  ISLAND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PROVIDENCE. 

The  number  of  students  hero  in  1876-77  was  143 ;  the  number  of  jgradnatea,  21,  of 
whom  14  engaged  in  teaching.  Five  resident  and  7  non-resident  instmctora  have 
charge  of  the  studies,  which  cover  2  years  for  a  prescribed  ordinary  course  and  2  yean 
more  for  an  authorized  advanced  course.  The  latter  includes  Latin,  Greek,  German, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science,  and  is  meant  to  prepare  for  higher  work  and  better 
XKMsitions  than  the  former.  Graduates  from  the  nrst  course  and  jo^raduntes  of  high 
schools  may  boadmitt^'d  to  the  second  course  without  examination.  Others  most 
prove  their  qualification  before  entering. — (Report  and  return.) 

The  report  of  the  trustees  for  1877  states  that  the  standard  in  the  school  both  for 
admission  and  for  graduation  is  raised  steadily  from  year  to  year,  and  that  there  is  a 
gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  who  enter. — (State  leport.) 

teachers'  meetings  and  institutes. 

In  Bristol  there  are  meetings  of  the  teachers  under  direction  of  the  school  committee 
once  at  least  in  each  term  for  consultation  as  to  school  concerns  and  discussion  of  prac- 
tical matters  in  a  quiet  way.  At  Cranston  such  meetings  are  reported  to  be  held  c^oar- 
terlv,  and  to  have  proved  both  int«.'rt*sting  and  instructive.  At  (^locestcr  the  committee 
held  2  such  in  the  winter  of  1876-'77,  "  with  gratifying  results."  At  North  Smithfield 
several  appear  to  have  been  held,  exerting,  as  usual,  a  beneficial  influenc-o. 

Provision  is  made  by  law  for  holding  teachers*  institutes  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  commissioner,  and  he  reports  that  within  the  year  he  conducted  3  himself  and 
assisted  in  the  work  of  2  others,  having  in  all  tho  aid  of  prominent  instructors  and  pzt^- 
fessors. 

The  attendance  of  teachers  at  these  institutes  was  good,  and  a  very  general  interest 
was  awakened  in  each  community  in  which  they  were  held.  In  all  bnt  one  instance 
the  plan  was  adopted  of  holding  the  sessions  on  school  days  instead  of  taldng  a  holi- 
day. A  larger  attendance  was  thus  secured.  The  institute  work  was  made  as  prac- 
tical as  possible,  nothing  bein^  introduced  into  the  daily  sessions  except  that  which 
bore  directly  upon  the  work  ot  the  common  schools.  At  each  one  the  commissioner 
made  a  specialty  of  the  metric  system,  causing  it  to  bo  presented  in  a  very  thorough 
manner  ))y  means  of  a  complete  set  of  the  metric  measures. 

Discouragements  in  the  way  of  such  assemblages  diminish  from  year  to  year  as  the 
fact  becomes  more  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  institutes  impart  valuable  instruction 
ami  that  those  teachers  who  attend  achieve  the  highest  measure  of  success. — (State 
report.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

high  schools. 

Fourteen  cities  and  towns  are  still  reported  as  having  separate  high  schools,  or  schools 
of  e<iual  grade,  public  or  private.  Four  years  aj^pears  to  bo  the  ordinary  length  of 
the  course.  At  Frovidence  an  elegant  building  has  been  erectcil  for  the  high  school, 
from  which  school  85  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  city  schools  arc  said  to  bo  sup- 
plied. At  Newport,  because  a  portion  of  every  class  ch'o^^s  out  before  the  completion 
of  tho  course,  the  strictly  practical  and  disciplinary  studies  have  bei^n  evenly  distrib- 
uted throughout  tho  4  years,  so  that  every  pupil  may  get  the  utmost  XH>Ksiblo  benetit 
from  these  during  his  time  in  the  school.  The  high  school  here  is  sux)^>lying  a  want 
long  felt  in  the  community  by  abundantly  fumisliing,  for  the  first  time  in  tho  history 
of  the  place,  candidates  for  teachers'  places  who  are  well  trained  and  capable.  At 
Bristol  tho  liigh  school  fell  off  considerably  during  the  year  from  the  loss  ox  an  effect- 
ive assistant  teacher  whose  place  was  not  sup])lied.  At  Woonsocket  a  new  and  Ix^n- 
tiful  building  for  the  high  and  CTammar  schools  was  de(licat<;d  in  1877.  At  East  Green- 
wich it  is  proposed  to  turn  to  nigh  school  puri)OHcs  tho  advantages  of  tho  excellent 
academy  there,  whidh  can  bo  had  at  smaller  cost  than  would  be  needful  to  maintain  a 
high  school. 

The  public  discussion  of  the  high  school  question  during  the  year  has  strengthened 
tho  sentiment  that  sustains  these  schools  and  drawn  forth  an  emphatic  nttcrance  in 
favor  of  them.    At  the  session  of  187G  tho  house  of  representatives  of  the  State  paned 
a  rc^solutiou  instructing  its  committee  on  educuti(m  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  house 
**  whether  or  not  the  public  money  now  expended  on  schools  above  the  grade  of  gram- 
mar schools  could  not  be  expended  more  to  the  public  advantage  in  instractiug  the 
pupils  atteudiug  the  public  schools  in  the  industrial  arts."    The  report  of  tho  commit- 
tec"  hi  rcmpfmso  to  this  inquiry  stated  tAiat  "TAic  \\\v;\\eT  education  is  the  foontaiu  of 
popular  education.     We  sec  that  in  a\\  covmtn^  \<j^x*it<i  ^wi^^  ^\i<»y;i«&\i&&  ^MubqcUmL  the 
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efforto  to  izistruot  the  masses  it  has  been  due  to  the  inflnences  emanating  from  the 
higher  aeminftries  of  learning^.  Whatever  inflnences  operate  detrimentally  to  the  high 
schools  in  the  same  decree  militate  against  the  real  efficiency  of  the  elementary  school9. 
Our  high  schools  may  be  modified,  altered,  or  imi)royed,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  vari- 
ous Jocalities  require,  but  never  abolished.^' — (Oity  rei)orts  and  State  report.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory 
nchoolSy  see  Tables  IV^  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of 
them  in  the  Hoport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

BROWN  UNXVERSmr. 

This  university  continues  to  be  the  one  means  for  collegiate  training  in  this  State, 
and  seems  amply  to  supply  all  present  needs  in  this  direction.  Depending  on  the  high 
schools  of  the  public  system  and  various  good  classical  schools  around  to  prepare  can- 
didates for  admission  to  its  classes,  it  has  no  preparatory  school,  but  it  will  examine 
in  certain  studies,  a  year  beforehand,  such  as  propose  to  enter  its  freshman  class,  thus 
giving  time  to  make  up  all  deficiencies  and  secure  the  most  thorough  preparation  pos- 
sible.^ Besides  special  courses  for  students  who  are  not  candidates  lor  a  degree,  the 
academical  department  includes  the  customary  classical  course  for  the  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts  ana  3  courses  for  that  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  all  covering  4  years  each. 
Two  of  these  3  include  classical  studies  in  some  measure;  the  third  omits  these  and 
substitutes  for  them  scientific  studies.  In  all  these  courses  there  is  a  large  allowance 
of  elective  studies,  beginning  in  the  classical  with  the  second  sophomore  semester;  in 
the  philosophical,  wiui  the  first  one. 

For  its  semiannual  examinations.  Brown  secures  in  addition  to  the  faculty  commit- 
tees of  examination  in  each  study ;  these  are  composed  of  prominent  teachers,  clergymen, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  scientists. — (Catalogue  for  lt77-'78.) 

A  new  fire  proof  library  building,  with  accommodations  for  150,000  volumes,  is  the 
chief  outward  addition  made  in  1877.  The  funds  for  this,  amounting  to  $65,000,  besides 
a  lot,  came  from  the  always  liberal  hands  of  the  late  John  Carter  Brown,  a.  m.,  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  fellows. 

For  full  statistics  of  the  academical  department,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  fol- 
lowing; for  a  summary  of  these,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  scientific  department  of  Brown  University  eiy  oys  the  benefit  of  the  United  States 
grant  for  a  State  coUego  of  agriculture  andthemcchauic  arts,  and  is  substantially  such 
a  college  for  this  State.  Its  regular  course  of  study  is  of  3  years,  and  is  meant  i'or 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  pursuits  especially  reoiiiring  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science  and  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts.  Applied 
chemistry,  civil  engineering,  and  agriculture  in  some  of  its  scientific  branches  are  the 
chief  specialties  of  this  department.  Students  who  enter  only  for  these  studies  in 
whole  or  in  part  are  subject  to  the  same  conditions  of  admission  as  those  for  the  select 
courses,  and,  having  pursued  them,  receive  certificates  statuiK  the  time  of  their  uni- 
versity residence  and  the  measure  of  their  acciuisitions.  If  they,  however^  follow  on 
fix>m  this  becdnning  the  regular  classical  or  scientific  courses  of  the  university  to  their 
conclusion,  uiey  may  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  philosophy. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

80  far  as  is  known,  there  are  no  professional  schools  yet  established  in  Rhode  Island, 
nor  any  preparation  for  professional  pursuits  beyond  the  private  study  of  theology  with 
clergymen,  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  with  physicians  and  apothecaries,  and  of  law 
with  lawyers. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  THE  BLIND,  AND  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  State  makes  an  annual  allowance  for  the  care  and  education  of  these  several 
classes  of  unfortunates ;  but,  having  no  institutions  of  her  own  for  these  x^urposes,  has 
to  avail  herself  of  those  in  other  States. 

REFORSIATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  state,  as  such,  has  no  reformatory  or  industrial  school.  The  city  of  Providence, 
however,  sustains  tho  Providence  Reform  School j  which  makes  its  twenty-seyeMt\i«2ccci\s^ 


igpeohnens  of  tho  examination  papers  for  admiasion  in  1877  are  given  \iiX\i«c8L\A\o^>aAtQit 
fUbMtjmw,  aadahowa  dotennination  to  hare  well  fitted  stadcuts. 
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report.  This  shows  that  since  the  founding  of  the  school  in  1650  it  has  hmd  9,584  in- 
mates, of  T/hom  213  remained  at  the  date  of  the  report.  These  inmates  have  oomeftom 
ever)'  portion  of  the  8t>ate^  Providence  naturally  furnishing  the  largest  nomber,  a 
great  proportion  of  them  btimg  boys.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  many  who  enter  ore  illiter- 
ate and  often  have  been  idle  vagrants.  But  those  admitted  are  subjected  to  sohool 
training,  receive  moralinstruction,  and  are  taught  such  simple  industries  as  may  enable 
them  to  (iuiii  an  honest  living. —  (Report  and  return.) 

The  /Shcltcry  a  private  benevolent  institution^  also  in  Providence,  receives  andtnins 
youug  colored  children  in  rea<ling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  vocal  mnsio,  as  well  as  in 
Hcwiug  and  housework,  x>laciug  them  afterwards  in  families.  Twenty-five  were  so 
trained  in  1877. — (Return.) 

ART  EDUCATION. 

A  school  to  instruct  artisans  in  drawing,  pniuting,  mo<lclling,  and  designing,  with  a 
view  to  tlic  application  of  the  principles  of  art  to  the  nMiuiix^monts  of  trade  and  man- 
ufacture, has  been  i>lanned  in  rrovidonco  and  will  probauly  be  open  for  sach  training 
in  the  autumn  of  1878. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  thirty-second  annual  session  of  tliis  association  was  held  at  Providence,  Jannsi^ 
11-13,  1877,  and  was  one  of  more  than  usual  interest  in  respect  to  the  importance  <» 
the  questions  considered,  the  speakers  who  gave  instruction,  and  the  number  of  teach- 
ers who  assembled. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  institute  were  held  in  seotious.  Before  the  high  school 
section  the  chief  suldrcss  was  delivered  by  Pi'ofossor  J.  H.  Appleton,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, on  ''The  methods  of  teaching  chemistry.''  The  session  for  the  primary  and 
grammar  dei)artmeut  was  largely  attended.  Mr.  A.  J.  Manchester  de-scribed,  with 
blackboard  illustrations,  ''Methods  of  drill  in  penmanship;''  Miss  Mary  L.  Jowett^ of 
the  State  Normal  School,  gave-  "A  general  exercise  for  common  schools^"  and  Mr.  L.  W. 
Russell  delivered  an  address  upon  "Some  defects  in  reading  and  their  remedy."  hi 
the  evening,  Hon.  Joseph  White,  late  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  cdnea- 
tion,  addressed  the  institute  on  "Moral  and  religious  training." 

On  the  follo^^'ing  day  addresses  were  dolivcred  and  papers  read  on  "  Reform  in  spell- 
ing," by  Mr.  Edward  II.  Cutler,  of  the  Providence  High  School,  and  on  "English  lit- 
erature in  the  common  schools,"  by  Principal  Gret»nough,  of  the  normal  school.  "The 
laetric  system,"  in  its  principles,  methods,  rules,  and  advantages,  was  discussed  by 
W.  F.  Bradbuiy,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  "The  Kindergarten,"  by  Hon.  B.  G.  Nortli- 
rop,  of  Connecticut.  The  customary  large  mass  meeting  in  the  evening,  held  in 
Music  Hall,  was  addressed  by  Rev.  H.  I.  Cushman,  on  "The  practical  in  eiuication;'* 
by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  ou  the  "  Importance  of  the  teachers'  ca^ng; " 
by  Hon,  B.  G.  Northrop,  on  "The  English  language;"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends,  on  "How 
far  should  the  state  educatof "  and  by  Rev.  l3r.  Taylor,  who  spoke  on  various  educa- 
tional topics. 

Ou  the  last  day,  addresses  were  delivered  by  William  B.  D wight,  of  the  Connecticut 
Normal  School,  on  "Reaching  ^lie  mind  of  the  j>upil,"  and  by  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell, 
ou  "Education  at  the  CentenniaL" 

The  exercises  each  day  were  enlivened  by  singing,  by  the  reading  of  entertaining 
selections,  and  by  a  discussion  of  the  difi'erent  addresses'  and  papers. —  (New-England 
Journal  of  Education.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

ALEXIS  CASWELL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1877,  died  this  honored  ex-president  of  Brown  University- 
distinguished  at  once  as  a  scholar,  scientist,  divine,  and  useful  citizen.  Bom  in 
Taunton,  Mass.,  January  29,  1799,  he  wtis  thus  nearly  76.  Descending,  ou  both 
sides,  from  old  r^ew  England  blood,  he  grew  up  with  all  the  sturdy  finnness  of  that 
stock,  plodded  five  miles  on  foot  every  day  while  preparing  himself  for  college,  and  en- 
tering Brown  University  in  September,  1818,  bore  off  in  18SK  the  highest  honors  in  a 
class  of  more  than  usual  excellence.  After  a  year  of  fui-ther  study,  accepting  a  tutor- 
ship at  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  he  rose  to  the  professorship  of  ancient 
lan^ages  within  two  years,  discharging  with  great  acceptability  the  duties  of  the 
chair  from  182r)  to  1827,  and  x>ursuing  tueolocical  studies  at  the  same  time.  Owing  to  the 
embarrassed  circumstances  of  the  college,  he  temporarily  accepted  the  pastorate  of  a 
Baptist  church  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  that  of  an  important  church  in  Prov- 
idence, of  which  he  had  become  a  member  while  in  college.  While  engaged  in  this 
latter  charge  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  philosophy 
in  hia  alma  mater  fell  vacant  thn>ugh  the  le^i^uLtiou  of  Dr.  Alva  Woods.  Mr.  Cas- 
weJJ,  being  at  once  ofifered  tho  chair,  acce^te^  \t,  iinti  \Xi^\i^«,iQrv«ix&^iaA  identifted 
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with  the  Golleffe  and  with  Providence.  Coming  thus  into  intimate  association  with 
President  Wayiand,  who  had  been  elected  to  his  high  office  eighteen  months  before, 
the  new  piofeseor  jo^ave  his  chief  his  heartiest  assistance  in  efforts  to  improye  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  institution  and  to  enlace  and  elevate  its  course.  In  snch  harmonions 
ooaperation  they  went  on  till  1855,  when  President  Wayland  resigned  the  place  which 
lie  had  held  since  1827,  and  President  Sears  came  in.  As  the  senior  member  ofthe  faculty, 
of  marked  ability  and  usefidness,  most  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the 
institution,  and  for  some  time  previous  substantially  ito  head,  Dr.  Caswell  micht  reason- 
Ably  have  expected  at  this  time  a  promotion  to  the  presidency.  And  when  what  he  had 
£uxly  merited  was  given  to  anotner,  it  would  not  have  been  strange  if  he  had  shown 
some  disappointment.  But  if  any  was  experienced,  no  one  heard  it  from  his  lips  or 
saw  it  in  ms  countenance.  He  went  about  his  duties  (since  1850,  those  of  instruction 
in  mathematics  and  astronomy)  as  if  everything  had  gone  according  to  his  wish,  giv- 
ing the  new  president  the  some  hearty  suppon;  he  had  always  given  Dr.  Wayland. 
Five  vears  later  he  allowed  himself,  for  the  tirst  time,  a  year  of  rest  and  travel,  visit- 
iaf  the  astronomical  observatories  of  the  Old  World,  and  attending  meetings  of  its 
scientific  associations.  Then,  after  two  years'  further  service,  in  1863  he  resigned  the 
professorship  which  for  thirty-five  years  he  had  adorned,  and  retired  to  attend  to  his 
personal  and  private  interests.  But  he  was  not  suffered  to  remain  in  private  life.  The 
presidency  or  the  university  again  becoming  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Sears  in 
September,  1867,  it  was  offered  to  Dr.  Caswell^  in  the  January  following.  Ho  accepted 
with  modest  confidence,  successfully  administered  his  trust  for  four  years  and  a  half. 
And  then  again  resigned,  leaving  the  university  with  a  larger  student  roU,  a  fuller 
oidowment,  an  additional  professorship,  and  a  museum  much  increased. 

While  connected  with  the  coUege  ho  had  been  for  many  years  an  active  member  and 
onoe  the  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  and  was 
one  of  the  ori^nal  corporators  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science.  In  these  associa- 
tions he  had  done  valuable  service.  But  now  the  eveninff  of  life  came  on,  the  quiet 
^family  and  social  life  was  sought,  and  while  not  withholding  his  counsels  from  the 
ooUe^  or  his  presence  from  such  scientific  gatherings  as  he  could  attend,  it  was  mainly 
religions  and  philanthropical  associations  that  called  him  from  his  retirement  and 
brought  him  again  before  the  world.  His  last  days  of  a  well  spent  life  were  serenely 
iiassed  in  a  oiti^  which  is  said  to  have  been  ^^  crowded  with  his  mends,  but  containing 
for  lum  not  a  single  enemy." —  (Memorial  volume,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

His  ExcoUenoy  CuAKLES  C.  Yxs  Zakdt,  pretident  of  the  State  board  qfeduoation^  Prcvidmee, 
Hon.  TuoscAfi  jB.  Stockwell,  State  eommitnoner  qfpuhlie  echooU^  Providence. 

1  He  had  leceired  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  1841,  and  that  of  doctor  of  laws  in  18GS. 
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§OUTH  GABOI^nrA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPUULTIOX  AXD  ATTEXDAXCE. 


White  youth  of  school  age 

Colored  youth  of  school  age 

Total  school  x>opulation 

Enrolled  in  public  schools,  white. . 
Enrolled  in  public  schools,  colored 
Total  enrolment 


1875-76. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AXD  SCHOOLS. 


School  districts 

Free  public  schools 

School-houses 

Number  of  these  owned  by  districts. 
Number  owned  by  other  parties  . . . . 

Number  with  gro'imds  inclosed 

New  school-houses  erected 

Cost  of  these 

New  ones  rented  during  the  year  . . . 

Rent  paid  for  these 

Valuation  of  school-houses 


TEACIIERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  the  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  the  public  schools 

Number  of  white  teachers 

NumlMT  of  colored  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


85,678 

152, 203 

237,971 

52,283 

70,802 

123, 085 


407 
2,776 
2,465 


1876-77. 


INCOME  AND  FJCPENDITUKE. 


WHiole  receipts  for  public  schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  thein , 


^26,063 


1.914 
1,154 
l.DSl 
1,087 
Sr.0  40 
28  c:G 


83,813 

144, 315 

228,128 

46,444 

55,952 

102,396 


437 

2,483 

2,084 

597 

1,487 

191 

25 

12,775 

79 

82,430 

294,907 


1,639 

1,035 

1,725 

949 

$2S  32 
20  87 


Increase. 


10 


§457,200  I  8189,353 
423,871  I    226,021 


1.805 

7,978 

5,639 
14,^ 
20,689 


293 
3S1 


$31,156 


S75 
119 
256 
138 
C2ed 
199 


$267,907 
197. «» 


(From  reports  of  Hon.  J.  K.  Jillson  and  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thompson,^  State  suporiutend- 
euts  of  education,  for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENEILVL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  education  is  elected  every  2  years  by  the  people  in  the  same 
manuer  as  other  Stat«  omccrs  for  general  supervision  of  all  the  public  schools.  Ho  it 
to  visit  and  inspect  them,  and  make  annual  rex)ort  through  the  governor  to  the  legis- 
lature. . 

A  State  hoard  of  cxamincra,  composed  of  The  State  supermtendent  and  4  persons 
a^)pointed  by  the  governor,  the  superintendent  being  chainuan,  constitutes  an  ad- 
visory boily  which  the  latter  may  consult  when  in  doubt  about  his  official  duty;  it 
also  has  power  to  prescribe  rules,  text  books,  and  a  course  of  study  for  the  puolie 
schools,  as  well  as  to  examine  teachers  and  issue  certificates  good*^  throughout  the 
State. 


'Id  the  JicpoTt  of  the  Commia6iuner  of  KUacatiuu  for  187G  the  name  of  Air.  Thompson  wu  emnwoailx 
printeil  S.  11.  Thompson. 
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LOCAL. 

A  county  school  oommisshner,  elected  by  the  people  every  2  years,  has  in  caeli  county, 
under  tlie  State  superintendent  tlio  supervision  of  all  the  public  schools  within  it, 
except  in  Charleston  County,  where  the  city  school  system,  having  a  superintendent 
of  its  own,  is  exempt  from  such  supervision. 

County  hoards  of  examinerB,  composed  of  the  county  commissioner  and  2  other  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  State  board  for  terms  of  2  years,  examine  in  their  respective 
counties  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  give  to  each 
person  found  qualified  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  tilings  he  is  capable  of  teaching,  , 
such  examination  to  be  renewed  every  year.  These  boards  advise  the  commissioners 
as  to  doubtful  i>oint8  of  duty  and  divide  their  counties  into  convenient  school  districts. 

Boards  of  trusieesy  each  composed  of  3  members,  for  the  school  districts  thus  formed 
are  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  examiners  for  terms  of  2  years,  to  take  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  school  interests  of  the  district. — (State  school  law.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

OENEiiAL  coNprnox. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  apparent  retrogression  at 
every  point,  save  in  the  number  of  school  districts,  in  which  there  is  an  increase  of  10. 
To  some  extent  this  retrogression  is  apparent  only,  and  is  due  to  a  failure  of  school 
officers  to  report.  In  a  large  measure,  nowever,  it  is  doubtless  real,  and  is  attributed 
by  Superintendent  Thompson  mainly  to  three  causes:  (1)  The  political  disorders 
which  preceded  and  attended  the  change  in  the  State  government  at  the  close  of  1876 
and  opening  of  1877  disorganized  the  school  system.  (2)  In  the  belief  that  the  schools 
had  generaUy  been  closea  from  this  cause,  and  that  for  those  remaining  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  would  bo  required,  the  new  legislature  apx)ropriatcd  only  JIOO.OOO, 
in  addition  to  the  poll  tax,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  free  schools,  in  place  oi  the 
t202,6C2  of  1876.  This  might  perhaps  have  proved  sufficient,  as  a  penalty  had  been 
imposed  for  non-payment  of  the  poll  tax,  which  it  was  supposed  would  considerably 
increase  the  revenue  from  that  source.  But  (3)  just  as  the  schools  were  getting  into 
operation  agitation  was  begun  to  secure  the  payment  from  the  revenues  of  this  school 
year  of  claims  which  had  been  pending  against  the  school  fimds  for  sendees  and  sup- 
plies in  1873.  In  August,  1877,  the  supreme  court  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  an 
act  which  had  been  passed  March  3,  1674,  to  provide  for  meeting  these  old  claims,  and 
the  effect  was  to  divert  in  this  direction  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  which  had  been 
relied  on  to  maintain  the  schools  for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  which  closed 
October  31,  1877.  From  these  three  causes  there  were  fewer  schools,  smaller  enrol- 
ments, and  shorter  school  terms  than  in  previous  years.  The  superintendent,  never- 
thelessj  believes  that  there  has  been  throughout  the  State  a  renewed  interest  in 
education,  which,  under  bettor  circumstances,  he  hopes  will  bear  good  fruit.  But  he 
sees  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  efiicieut  system  of  free  schools  whicli  it  must  take  long 
to  thoroughly  surmount.  Among  these  he  enumerates  three:  first,  the  necessary 
.expensiveness  of  having  separate  schools  for  the  equal  education  of  the  whites  and 
blacks,  an  arrangement  which  no  southern  State  would  be  williug  to  forego ;  next, 
the  difficulty  of  so  placing  schools  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State  as  to 
put  them  within  reach  of  all ;  and,  finally,  the  great  poverty  of  very  many  parents  of 
l)oth  races,  which  renders  it 'difficult  for  them  to  furnish  their  children  needed  text 
books,  and  which  often  forces  them  to  keep  the  children  from  school  because  of  the 
need  of  their  assistance  in  the  labors  of  the  nouse  and  of  the  field. — (State  report.) 

MEANS  OF  niFROVEMENT. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  the  needed  funds  for  meeting  the  inevitable  expenses  of  the 
schools  Superintendent  Thompson  favors  the  adoption  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
constitution  which  would  authorize  the  levying  of  a  tax  of  not  less  than  2  mills  on  the 
dollar,  said  tax  to  be  held  in  the  several  county  treasuries  and  paid  out  only  for  the 
support  of  public  schools.  He  also  favors  the  passage  of  an  act,  like  the  one  of  which 
CIiarleBton  now  enjoys  the  benefit,  allowing  all  incorporated  to>vns  to  levy  taxes 
additional  to  the  ordinary  ones  for  the  support  of  schools  within  their  corporate  limits. 

Another  means  to  which  he  looks  for  yet  more  general  improvement  of  the  schools 
is  the  passage  of  a  law  amendatory  of  the  act  of  1871.  With  the  aid  of  several  ^ntle- 
men  experienced  in  school  matters  and  learned  in  the  law,  ho  prei>ared  a  bill  in  1877 
which  substitutes  for  the  present  unwieldy  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  State 
superintendent  and  all  the  county  school  commissioners,  a  State  board  of  examiners, 
to  be  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  4  persons  appointed  by  the  governor;  gives 
this  board  the  usual  large  powers  of  a  State  board;  makes  it  advisory  to  the  superin- 
tendent in  his  duties :  does  away  with  the  free  supplv  of  text  books  by  the  State ; 
nmoves  from  the  hanas  of  school  trustees  a  power  now  liable  to  great  a\)\\»&,«ixv\  ^p:^^:^ 
ftliiem  for  taking  a  biennial  census  of  school  children  a  com]^iiBttX\oTi  Tis>X  \^\as^«^ 
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a£fordc(l  tlicm  for  such  T^ork.    Beyond  these  things  the  proposed  new  law  confbnnt 
mainly  to  the  older  one.> — ^State  report.) 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODT  irUNB. 

Aid  to  the  amount  of  $4,100  was  roceiveil  in  1876-77  from  the  Feahody  odncatioi 
faud,  and  was  api»ronriate(l  to  schools  in  Columbia^  Ilorencc^  Yorkville,  Sumter,  and 
Aiken  Counties.  All  hut  2  of  the  7  schools  thus  aided  were  for  the  iustructioii  of  col- 
ored i)npils,  and  the  amounts  appropriated  indicate  an  enrolment  of  from  100  to  4G0 
children,  with  an  average  attendance  of  85  per  cent.,  while  the  mero  iiict  of  the  appn»- 
priation  to  each  school  is  evidence  of  its  being  a  free  common  school  with  proper  grades 
and  with  at  least  1  teacher  for  every  50  xmpus. — (State  report.) 

KIXDERGARTEX. 

A  school  of  this  class — with  a  conductor,  assistant,  and  34  pupils  attending  2  honn 
daily  for  5  days  of  each  week — is  reported  from  the  Williamston  Female  College, 
Williamston,  as  accomxtlishing  results  **good  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes.'' — (Ke- 
tum.) 

CHARLESTON  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  l>oard  of  city  school  commissioners  elected  by  the  people  at  each  tegnlar  mimici- 
pal  election,  1  for  each  city  wanl,  has  charfi:e  of  the  interests  of  the  city  pablie  schooli^ 
with  power  to  elect  a  superintendent  for  them,  and  to  le^-y  and  cause  to  be  coUeeteiL 
as  other  city  taxes  arc,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  a  mill  and  a  half  ui>on  the  dollar  on  all 
taxable  proi>erty  in  the  city,  the  money  so  collected  to  be  placed  in  tho  city  treasmji 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  pnblio  achoola. — (Lair 
oi'MarchG,  167L) 

STATISTICS. 

Estimated  present  population  of  the  city,  54,000 1  youth  of  school  a^,  5,873  whittt 
and  0,854  colored,  a  total  of  12,727 ;  public  school  buildings,  5;  enrolled  in  these,  6^713^ 
nearly  equally  divided  between  white  and  colored^  the  great  mnjority  of  these  in  the 
ordinary  English  studies,  with  401  in  higher  braucues;  teachers,  69|^of  whom  lOvem 
colored ;  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  $121.66  for  males  and  $39.23  for  femalai: 
imnibor  of  moutha  the  schotus  wero  in  session,  10 ;  expcudituro  for  them,  $58,675.  Ox 
this  sum,  $50,925  went  to  pay  salaries  of  teachers,  school  officers  and  Jonit^:  $418  fof 
rent  of  lands  on  which  two  of  the  schciol-houses  are  built ;  $l,30o  for  repairs ;  ^,5S9  for 
insurance  and  other  incidentals;, and  $4,467  for  books  and  school  apparatus. — (Report 
of  city  board  in  State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  normal  school  at  Columbia  was  suspended  in  June,  1877,  from  want  of. 
legislative  support.  The  StAte  is  thus  without  a  normal  school  of  its  own.  A  nonnal 
course,  however,  covering  4  years,  is  provided  for  at  ClaJiXu  Vnivcraitjff  Orangeboigt 
designed  for  whites,  and  the  Ar<Ty  X<frmal  Institute,  Charleston,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Americiin  Missionary  Association^  prepares  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  colored 
racic.  Li  1877  it  had  87  pupils  studying  with  a  view  of  becoming  teachers,  beaidesStt 
others.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  22  wero  graduated  from  a  4  years'  normal  coan^ 
which  begins,  however,  with  the  primary  elements.  In  the  high  school  at  Charleston, 
some  attention  is  also  given  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools. 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  makes  no  x)ositive  provision  for  holding  teachers'  institutes.  It  is  made  the 
duty,  however,  of  each  county  school  commissioner  '*  to  aid  the  teachers  in  all  proper 
efforts  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession."  For  this  purpose  he  is  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  associations  of  teachers  for  common  improvement ;  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  such  associations,  and  to  give  such  advice  ana  instruction  in  regard  to  theb 
management  as  in  his  judgment  will  contribute  to  their  efficiency. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  State  superintendent's  report  that  any  of  these  assodft- 
tions  of  teachers  wero  held  <luri]ig  tlie  year  1876-77,  although  in  the  pro vious year  theM 
wero  teachers'  institutes  held  in  4  counties  of  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  schools. 

No  statiaticB  are  given  by  the  State  superintendent  in  respect  to  such  schools  beymd 
tbo  Btatemeut  that  2,54G  pupils  in t\ie\>\\\A\e  «ii\\(MA%^«Te  pursuing  the  higher  branchei 

'  This  bSU,  later  advices  inform  ua,  puauOi  Iho  \^\£^t^tQx^  «aA^^  «B^s»s^«A^^&lBKti^*S^'^SSC^ 
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y,  a  decrease  of  592  from  tlie  number  of  the  prev ions  year.    Of  the  above  nmn- 
were  in  the  Charleston  High  SohooL 

rintendent  Thompson  states  in  his  report  that  gentlemen  deeply  interested  in  the 
ional  adTancemeut  of  the  State  have  proposed  a  revival  of  the  old  siptem  of 
high  schools  to  be  supported  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  from  tuition  fees. 
B  that  a  system  of  schools  thus  organized  would  possess  many  advantages,  and 
it  were  practicable  now  ho  would  ur^e  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  But  ne  does 
how,  in  accordance  with  a  constitution  which  provides  for  free  schools  only, 
rtion  of  the  public  fund  can  bo  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  the  existing  financial 
on  of  the  State  he  cannot  advise  any  additional  taxation  lor  schoofi. — (State 

) 

OTHER  SKCONDART  SCHOOLS. 

tatistics  of  private  academics  aud  of  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and 
dticsy  see  Tables  VI,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix  followmg^  and  the  summaries  of 
1  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITISS. 

(tatistics  of  reporting  colleges  and  universities,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  fol- 

,  and  a  summary  or  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding ;  for  their 

If  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876. 

IT  be  said  here,  however^  that  the  College  of  Charleston  greatly  revised  and  im- 

its  course  in  1877,  substituting  in  the  earher  part  Smitu*s  History  of  Rome  and 

dent's  Gibbon  for  Duruy's  Histoire  Romaine,  rearranging  much  of  the  Latin  and 

and  making  many  other  desirable  changes.    Special  courses,  to  include  at  least 

cts,  are  also  provided. — (Circular  for  1877-78.) 

me  College,  Due  West,  presents  in  its  catalogue  for  1877-78  a  scientific  depart- 

1  addition  to  the  preparatory  and  classical  collegiate  noticed  in  1876. 

«rrjr  College,  Newbeiry,  presents  also  for  the  same  year,  besides  its  preparatory 

issical  courses,  mentioned  last  year,  a  scientific  course  to  be  recommended  to  the 

>f  trustees  for  adoption. 

\n  University,  Orangeburg,  not  mentioned  under  this  head  in  1876,  reports  for 

I  connection  with  its  academical  department,  an  English  preparatorv  course  of 

^  to  be  continued  till  the  improved  condition  of  the  common  schools  snail  render 

Msessary ;  a  classical  preparatory,  also  of  2  years,  introductory  to  its  coUegiate 

il  course ;  and  a  normal  course  of  2  years  beyond  the  2  preparatory  years. 

yrd  College,  Spartanburg,  has  added  a  scientific  course  to  its  previous  one  for 

3r  of  arts,  and  has  taken  another  step  in  advance  by  adopting  a  rule  to  confer 

[.  in  course,  but  to  restrict  this  degree  to  such  bachelors  of  arte  graduated  with 

tion  as  shall  pursue  for  a  year  after  graduation  an  assi^ed  course  of  study  in 

two  of  the  regular  departments  of  the  college,  and  pass  with  distinction  a  written 

lation  on  that  work. 

University  of. South  CaroUna,  at  Columbia,  suspended  in  1877  for  want  of  legisla- 

pport,  remains  dosed. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

rtatistics  of  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women,  tee  Table 
r  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commiaaioner 
ing. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTTION. 

ftlstlcs,  tee  Tables  X-Xm  of  the  appendix,  and  annunaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 

misdoner  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

South  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  Mechanics^  Institute,  at  Orangeburg,  a  de- 
mt  of  Claflin  University  serving  as  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
is  agricultural  and  scientific  courses,  for  which  it  prepares  students  in  its  schools. 
is  an  experimental  farm  connected  with  the  institution  and  a  carpenter  shop  for 
sal  instruction.  Other  mechanical  departments  will  be  opened  as  means  may 
it.  By  manual  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop  a  student  may  assist  in  defray- 
B  expenses.  Tuition  is  free.  Number  of  students,  37,  of  whom  12  were  young 
1. — (Catalogue  and  return,  1877.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Theological  Seminary  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georpia,  at  Columbia 
yftfirian).  takes  the  high  stand  of  requiring  a  collegiate  educatioii  ot  \\&  «ik^^««- 
I  *  condition  precedent  to  entrance  on  its  course.    It  repoita  lot  Wi^  ^«»a  \^?ri 
BOddance  of  40  studenta  who  all  had  pursued  studies  at  some  ooWe^^b  ox  \idan^scsSi^ 
m  to  entermg  here. 
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Tho  Southern  Bapiiat  Theoloffical  Seminariff  formerly  at  Gxeenyillei  was  lemoved  ia 
1877  to  Louisvilley  Ky. — (Letter  from  Promsor  Broadus.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  School  of  the  Univcraitv  of  South  CaroUna,  closed  in  common  with  the  other 
departments  in  1877,  remains  still  suspended. 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medioal  CoUege  of  South  Carolinay  at  Charleston,  with  the  nsnal  3  years  of  stndy 
and  2  courses  of  lectures,  had  60  students  under  its  7  professors  and  a  demonstntor 
in  1877. —  (Return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  BUnc^ 
at  Cedar  Spring,  had  an  attendance  during  the  year  1876-77  of  26  pupils.  17  of  them 
deaf  and  dumb  and  9  blind.  In  tho  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  branchei 
taught  are  Pcet's  course  of  instruction,  geography,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  Lif- 
tory,  algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  Bible  lessons,  and  general  literature.  In  the  depart- 
ment for  the  Diind,  they  are  orthography,  reading,  writing,  ment-al  and  written  tritb- 
metic,  English  grammar,  geography,  ancient  and  modem  liiBtoiy,  natural  philoaophy, 
rhetoric,  geology-,  aJgebra,  biblical  and  general  literature,  and  vocal  and  instnunentil 
music.  The  State  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  was  (6,000.  An  additional  sum  of 
^,000  is  asked  for  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  instructing  these  youths inj^ 

Sropriate  industries,  such  as  printing,  cabinet  work,  and  shoemaking  for  the  deaf  aai 
umb,  and  broom,  mat,  and  brush  making,  and  chair  seating  for  tho  blind. — (Beport 
of  institution,  1876-77.) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

The  Holy  Communion  Church  Institute,  Charleston  ^Protestant  Episcopal),  contiimedii 
1877  the  excellent  work  begun  ten  years  before ;  it  brings  up  in  connection  Trith  iti 
day  school  and  boards  free  of  charge  in  its  home  such  orphan  and  destitute  childien  of 
good  character  as  its  rector.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Porter,  can  find  the  means  to  thus  Biut|un 
and  educate,  aiding  them  afterward  in  obtaining  positions  in  business  or  prosecnting 
college  study.  In  1877  there  were  85  boarders  in  th^  home,  besides  70  day  pnpik— 
(Bet  urn.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  WILUAM  WILUAMS,  D.   D. 

Dr.  Williams,  bom  in  Athens,  Ga.,  March  15,  1821,  received  his  literary  training  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  and  studied  law  at  the  law  school  of  Harvard  UniTeraity, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  After  5  years'  ]>ractice  of  his  profession  he  became  a  Baptist  mis- 
ister^  preached  for  5  years*  in  Auburn,  Ala.,  and  then  was  made  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  Mercer  University,  at  Macon,  in  his  native  State.  In  1859  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  church  history,  church  government,  and  pastoral  duties  in  the  Southern 
Ba][»ti8t  Theological  Seminarj',  which  was  opened  that  year  in  Greenville,  S.  C,  wd 
which  in  1877  was  removed  to  Louisville,  K^v.  Some  years  after  assuming  his  dntifs 
at  Greenville,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  theolo^''  in  the  seminary^  and  he  held 
this  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Aiken,  Febniary  §0,  1877. 

Dr.  Williams  possessed  great  acutoness  and  vigor,  was  rarely  equalled  by  those  annnid 
him  as  a  rcasoner,  and  was  especially  remarkable  for  the  tei'se  and  clear  statement  u 
any  subject  on  which  he  had  to  speak.  His  lectures  excited  admiration  and  enthB- 
siasm,  and  his  preaching  wns  of  a  high  order. — (Communication  from  Professor  Jobi 
A.  Broadus,  Louisville,  Ky.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Hugh  S.  Thompbox,  State  superintendent  of  education,  ColttmMa. 
[First  term,  May  1, 1877,  to  January  1, 1879.  ] 
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iftchors,  probably  for  the  reason  given  above. 

ports  of  Hon.  Leon.  Trousdale,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  for 
ars  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OENEKAL. 

iferintendent  of  public  bcKooJs,  nominated  by  the  go^^^naot  mlOl  cxsna&n&.^\s^ 
m  a  term  of  2  years,  baa  the  oversiglit  of  the  free  bcWA  v^c^ia^ClQit^^^* 
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out  the  State,  and  is  roqnircd  t-n  submit  to  the  governor  a  plain  statistical  statement 
respecting  it  by  the  middle  of  December  of  eaoli  yeaK 

LOCAL. 

• 

For  each  county,  a  superintendent  of  puhUo  echooh  is  elected  by  tho  comity  oomti 
biouuially,  in  January  of  the  oven  years ;  ho  must  1)e  a  person  of  literary  and  scientific 
attainments,  and,  when  practicable,  of  skill  and  exx>ericnce  in  tho  art  of  teafihing^ 
and  must  report  aimunlly,  by  October  1,  to  tho  State  superintendent. 

For  each  school  district,  there  is  a  hoard  of  three  directors,  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  district  for  terms  of  3  years,  one  to  bo  changed  or  rei^lected  each  year,  f  lu  cut 
of  failure  to  elect  a  director  in  any  year,  the  county  superintendent  appoints  one. 

In  cities,  hoards  of  edneation  of  differont  numbers  and  terms,  ^ith  dity  saperintend- 
ents,  havo  charge  of  the  interests  of  public  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  COXDITION. 

The  figures  for  the  year  show  that  there  is  a  fuller  life  in  the  school  Bystem.  Not- 
withstanding prevalent  depression  in  all  business,  consequent  large  decrease  in  tlM 
receiitts,  and  necessary  pro]>orti(>nato  decreaso  in  the  expenditure  for  schools,  tbo 
reported  eiuolnient  in  public  schools  exceeded  by  33,4C3  that  of  1876  (7  fewer  coontiai, 
however,  reporting  tliis  item  in  1876) ;  while  both  eurolment  and  average  attendance 
greatly  exceeded  the  reported  increase  of  scholastic  iK)pulation.  To  meet  the  increased 
enrolment  and  attendance,  we  find  707  more  schools  open,  with  791  more  teachexs, 
which  gives  1  new  teacher  for  every  42  now  pupilH  enrolled  and  for  every  21  additiooal 
in  average  attendance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  private  schools  have  so  declined  as  to 
show  58  less  in  the  number  of  institutions,  104  fewer  teachers,  and  a  diminution  of  2^r£ 
in  enrolment  and  of  607  in  the  average  attendance. 

Besides  the  gn^aternumbers  in  the  public  schools,  the  su]>erintendent  reports  a  better 
quality  of  teaching,  partly  through  more  care  in  examining  and  giving  licenses  and 
]>artly  through  ^^ater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  improve.  This  last  has  no 
doubt  resulted  in  some  measure  from  tho  more  comidete  instruction  afforded  teachexB 
in  comity  institutes,  27  more  such  institutes  having  been  held  in  1877  than  in  tbe 
l)receding  year.  And  when  a  larger  enn)lmeiit,  better  attendance,  and  improved 
quality  of  teaching  come  at  a  time'  which  has  witnessed  the  cutting  down  of  wages 
and  the  reduction  of  other  exncnsos  wherever  i>racticable,  we  may  perceive  what  an 
increase  of  vitality  there  would  be  should  all  the  countit^s  do  what  is  now  doile  by 
al>out  two-thirds  of  them,  i,  e.,  raise  local  taxes  to  supplement  the  State  allowance 
for  public  education. 

A  further  evideuce  of  progress  is  the  increase  of  graded  schools,  in  which  rank  msf 
be  aLso  reckoned  the  consolidated  schools,  those  being  x>rivate  academics  and  semina- 
ries which  extend  to  public  ]>upi Is  their  advantages  on  condition  of  rccei\*ing  their 
proportionat'O  share  of  tho  school  funds.  Tho  increase  of  these  two  was  5Q»  making 
a  total  of  367  for  tho  State. 

SCnOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

Only  38.6  per  cent,  of  the  colored  children  of  school  ago  were  enrolled  in  the  pnV 
lie  schools,  while  the  proportion  of  white  children  thus  enrolled  was  nearly  5tt  per 
cent.  This  disparity  is  accounted  for  by  the  sparsencss  of  tho  colored  population  in 
some  counties,  there  not  being  in  tho  school  districts  a  number  sufficient  to  oxsanixe 
schools.  The  same  advantages  are  offered  both  races  by  tho  law,  and  in  ilistncts  in 
which  their  population  preponderates  colored  inhabitants  are  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  opportunities.  Much  complaint  is  made  in  almost  eveiy  county  of  tbo 
incompetency  of  colored  teachers  and  of  the  diftlculty  of  obtaining  well  qualified  ones. 
This  (Ufflculty  is  being  gradually  overcome  through  the  aid  of  the  various  colleges  iat 
colored  students,  especially  those  at  the  cax)ital. —  (State  report  for  1877.) 

SCnOOL-HOUSES. 

In  some  counties  the  i>eople  have  beou  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  having  Bcfaool- 
houses  properly  constructed  and  well  situated,  and  the  erection  of  272  new  ones  ii 
reportea.  Sonic  of  the^c  were  paid  for  out  of  tho  school  fund,  somo  were  bnilt  bypri* 
vate  enterprise  and  others  by  combined  individual  and  public  funds.  The  school  fond 
is  not  large  enough  to  build  the  needed  houses  without  discontinuing  the  schools  ftr  a 
limited  period;  but  when  private  aid  cannot  be  obtained  there  is  no  other  alternative, 
and  in  such  cises  school  directors  have  been  advisiul  to  build  the  houses  as  the  only 
way  open  "to  promote  tho  interests  of  schools  in  their  respective  districts."  Convcor 
icDtly  placed,  comfortable,  and  commodious  school-houses,  with  good  seats,  black- 
boards,  and  elementary  charts,  wWl,  \ti  \&\>v5^^v<!vSl^  diaonn  the  most  obstinate  oppontifln 
to  the  systum, — (State  report.) 
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▲ID  FROM  THE  PEABODT  FUND. 

This  excellently  managed  fhnd  has  greatly  assisted  in  effecting  the  improvement 
Dcytioeable  in  the  State  school  system.  In  1876-^,  besides  allowing  $9,000  lor  the  nor- 
mal college  &t  the  capital,  the  general  a^nt  allowed  |6,850  for  school  pnrposes  within 
ttie  Stat^  of  which  $200  went  to  an  institute  for  the  improTement  of  colored  teac^hers. 
The  gnuiu  are  wisely  limited  to  such  really  graded  schools  as  continue  for  10  months  of 
the  year,  with  at  least  100  pupils  on  each  roQ,  85  of  the  100  in  average  attendance,  and 
1  teacher  for  every  50  scholars ;  every  such  school  helps  to  raise  others  to  its  standard. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

In  view  of  a  circular  from  the  president  of  the  East  Tennessee  University  and  Stato 
ImLostrial  GoUege  requesting  county  superintendents  to  select  proficient  and  worthy 
pupils  from  the  public  schools  for  free  matriculation  at*this  college,  Superintendent 
Trousdale  seconds  the  appeal.  He  says  that  the  university,  founded  to  give  an  indu8> 
trial  and  scientific  education,  is  designed  to  bo  the  complement  of  the  State  school  sys- 
tem; that  there  is  a  tendency  towam  giving  more  weight  to  industrial  training  in  the 
free  schools;  and  that  such  a  training  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  diversifying 
State  industries,  i^ording  emploj^mont  to  idle  laborers,  ana  producing  and  increasing 
ddll  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  In  the  lack  of  educated  master 
irorkmen  and  of  laborers  trained  to  be  skilful  in  their  pursuits,  he  sees  a  cause  suf- 
Hirient  to  account  for  the  absence  of  manufacturing  industry  in  a  Stato  in  which  idle 
hiborers  are  abundant  and  the  material  for  manumctures  is  produced  on  every  hand. 
He  would  therefore  have  students  sought  out  for  the  university,  seeing  in  this  the 
starting  point  for  a  new  movement  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  needs  as  well  as  the 
advantages  of  Tennessee. — (Stikte  report. ) 

A  DANGER  ESCAPED. 

The  opponents  of  an  orgaiiized  State  school  system  mustered  sufficient  strength  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  legislature  in  1877  abolishing  both  State  and  county 
■operintenaency.  The  governor,  however,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  system,  and  de- 
olmed  to  affix  his  signatore. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

As  no  general  law  prescribes  the  official  staff  for  a  city  system  in  this  State,  the 
hoards  of  education  differ  in  nimibers  and  organization.  That  of  Knoxville  has  5 
members,  chosen  for  terms  of  5  years  each,  1  going  out  each  year ;  that  of  Memphis 
90,  chosen  for  terms  of  2  years,  10  going  out  each  year ;  that  or  Nashville  9,  chosen  for 
tarms  of  3  years,  3  going  out  each  year.  City  superintendents  of  schools  serve  as  the 
active  agents  of  the  boiSds. 


STATISTICS. 

• 

City. 

Population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolled. 

Averase  daily 
attendance. 

Teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Chattanooga 

al2,000 

alO,000 

050,000 

37,085 

2,421 

1,949 

ft^OSl 

9,686 

1,709 
1,416 
8,007 
4,032 

24 

22 

63 

074 

$15,884 

725 
2,457 
2,936 

12,387 

■1  Am  1  111  ill .«........._ 

61, 014 

VaahVillo 

60,673 

•Estimated. 

h  The  lepd  sehool  age  In  Memphis  is  stated  in  a  return  to  be  6  to  20  years.    In  the  other  cities  it  is 
given  In  returns  as  6  to  18. 
e  This  is  not  incluslTe  of  2  special  teachers. 

ADDITICXSAL  PAimCULARS. 

At  ChattanoogOy  according  to  a  return  of  the  superintendent,  from  which  the  above 
statistics  are  taken,  the  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  lirst 
S  of  these  including  8  grades :  the  high  school,  3.  At  present  all  the  grades  are  ar- 
xanged  in  the  same  buildings,  out  kept  distinct.  No  distinction  in  the  pay  of  teachers 
ia  made  for  difference  in  the  grade  of  school  taught,  but  only  for  the  rank  of  the 
teacher.  Music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  aro  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  snpenntendcnt. 

JSjtoxvilUf  also  grading  her  schools  £rom  primary  up  to  high,  but  with  intermediate 
elaflsee  between  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  reports  improvement  in  attendance, 
in  the  quality  of  teaching,  and  in  the  accommodations  for  scholars.  It  had  been  sup- 
nosed  uiat  uie  Knoxville  College,  meant  for  colored  pupils,  would  take  many  from 
VIA  miblio  schools ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  number  in  the  colored  sic\ioo\&^  qa  ycl>&l^  ^HXir 
itn^  naa  been  larger  in  the  past  year  than  previously,  so  tlxat  tlie  Toom:^  iox  \^Dkfe\x  ^oa^  v(% 
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even  incon  vcniently  crowded.  The  city  adioolBy  too,  are  beginning  to  fbmiah  lor  tbem- 
selves  resident  tcacliers  acciistomedto  the  system.  Three  gradnateaof  thehi^achool, 
chosen  as  teachers  after  thorough  examination,  are  said  to  be  doing  Teiy  lAtisfiMtory 
work.  The  trustees  of  the  Hamp<leu  Sidney  Academy  have  generooaly  pnt  that 
excellent  bnilding  at  the  disposal  of  the  lioarcl  of  education,  to  increase  the  aeecmi- 
modations  of  the  girls'  department  of  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades. — (City 
report  for  1876-'77.) 

MemphiSf  where,  too,  there  is  a  fully  graded  system,  sends  no  report  for  1876-^77  be- 
Tond  statistics.  In  the  itrecedinf^  year  the  report  indicated  a  saving  of  not  leas  than 
$10,000  thn)ugh  a  system  of  ha]t-(my  schools,  in  which  each  child  received  a  laner 
measure  of  attention  from  the  teacher  than  had  been  customary  in  the  fall  timeachoob ; 
and  this,  too,  with  greater  variety  of  exercises  and  far  less  inconvenience  from  orowdiiig. 
A  xionual  class  was  also  noted  as  having  been  established  to  prepare  teachen  for  t& 
city  schools.  Arrangements  so  advantageous  as  both  these  were  aie  not  likely  tohaTO 
been  discontinued. 

At  Kashville  the  course  of  study  extends  through  11  grades,  each  apparently  ocen^y- 
ing  one  year.  The  lost  3  years  include  high  school  studies.  There  is  also  a  special 
course  in  writing  and  drawing.  Object  lessons  enter  largely  into  the  instruction  given 
for  the  first  6  years.  Vocal  music  is  taught  throughout.  In  the  last  year  of  the  high 
school  Latin  comi>osition  is  to  be  practised,  and  ]>upils  in  German  and  French  are  to 
use  those  langtiagos  in  the  class  room.  With  an  incn>ase  of  421  in  the  nnzuber  of  chil- 
dren of  school  nge,  there  was  for  167G-77  a  decrease  of  1*27  in  the  enrolment  and  some 
falling  off  in  average  daily  attcrndauce ;  this  ]ast  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  diph- 
theria. A  tabic  ot  statistics  covering  the  last  seven  years,  however,  showa  on  the 
whole  a  stea<ly  inen^nso  in  the  ])erceutajce  of  both  enrolment  and  attendance,  while 
the  i>erceiitage  of  tanliness  liaH  fallen  on  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  from  1.36  in 
1870-71  to  only  .17  in  187G-*77.  Much  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished,  too,  in 
develojiing  among  the  impils  a  sense  of  right  and  propriety,  an  enlightened  prevalent 
opinion  that  discourages  any  tendency  to  nuleness  and  disorder.  The  colored  children 
in  the  schools  art^  credited  with  an  improvement  much  beyond  the  whitea  in  reapeci 
to  attendance  and  punctuality;  and,  exce]it  that  the  management  and  means  of  dis- 
cipline for  them  have  had  to  be  Mlightly  more  stringent  and  the  time  required  for 
classes  to  accomplish  the  same  work  a  little  more  protracted,  their  achoola  are  reported 
to  have  done  as  well  as  aiiv  under  the  charge  of  the  school  board. —  (City  report  for 
1876-77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  XASH\1LLS. 

This  is  a  college  rather  for  the  State  than  of  the  State,  the  legislature  doing  thiu 
far  nothing  toward  its  sujjport-  and  the  Peabcnly  fund  fiunishing  most  of  the  means. 
The  n^mainder  comes  from  the  University  of  Nashville,  which  gives  the  use  of  ita  boild- 
ings,  grounds,  and  library. 

Tlie  second  scholastic  y»»ar  of  the  institution  is  reported  to  have  been  eminently  snc- 
cessful,  the  standard  of  scholarship  having  b«ren  raised,  the  teaching  force  increased, 
a  l>ody  of  92  students  gathci-ed,  and  a  respectable  first  class  graduated,  numbering  8, 
who  all  engaged  in  teaching. 

In  order  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible  the  advantages  of  the  school  and  encourage 
pupils  to  pi*epare  in  it  for  teaching,  tuition  has  been  made  entirely  free,  the  only  charge 
being  one  of  ^3  a  year  to  defray  a  part  of  the  incidental  expenses.  Many  of  the  text 
books  required  are  also  loane<l  to  students.  The  hope  is  held  out  that,  through  extra 
appropriations  from  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund,  there  will  be  in  anotner  year 
consi(lerable  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatuH,  and  several  scholarahipa  for  the 
benelit  of  other  States  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  do  much  toward  training  teachen.— 
(Keport  of  president  for  187C-77.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Freedmen's  Nomml  Institute,  Marj'\'ille,  reports  40  normal  stndenta  for  1877; 
the  Le  Movno  Normal  School,  Memphis,  lOT) ;  the  normal  department  of  Central  Ten- 
nessee College,  72;  that  of  Fitik  LTniversity,  *290;  that  of  Maryvillo  College,  15;  and 
the  McNairy  County  Normal  Institute,  a  department  of  Purdy  College,  14;  in  all,(Xl3. 
The  tirst  4  are  largely,  if  not  wholly,  for  coloreil  students,  and  report  for  the  vear27 
graduates,  of  whom  24  engaged  in  teaching.  The  course  at  the  Mary  ville  Institute  id 
of  3  years;  at  the  Lo  Moyne  School,  4 ;  at  Central  Tennessee  College,  2;  at  Fisk  Vni- 
vewity,  5  for  the  lower  and  7  for  the  higher  normal ;  at  the  McNairy  Connty  Institute, 
3.  At  Mar^'villc  College  it  is  a  sort  of  parallel  coui'se  with  the  others  pursued. — (Be- 
tums  and  catalogues.) 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

A  teachers*  institute  was  held  \n  each  of  the  ten  congressional  districts  of  the  State 

with  encouraging  success.     Tl\c  State  ft\vy<iT^''vw\c\\<VeTL\» -v^A-^^^^iit.  and  presided  at  rfl 

hut  one;  a  majority  of  the  county  BUi^muXeTx^i^G^X^  \]AX«ndL^^«3A\}^«x&^vk  ^^ich 
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meeting  an  avenge  of  abont  fiftv  teocben  pxMent.  Manjr  of  the  ablest  and  most 
skilful  teachers  and  lectorers  in  the  State  participated  actively  in  the  discnssions. 
Wherever  the  meeting  were  held  the  people  hospitably  entertained  the  teachers. 
They  also  attended  and  showed  an  interest  in  the  exercises.  There  is  but  one  senti- 
ment as  to  the  value  of  these  meetings  in  arousing  the  teachers  to  the  importance  of 
their  work,  in  stimulating  inquiry  and  exertion,  in  enlarging  their  views,  and  in 
awakening  their  professional  zeal  and  pride. 

There  being  no  appropriation  to  sustain  institutes^the  balance  left  of  $600  given  by 
Dr.  Sears,  accnt  of  the  reabody  education  Amd,  in  lo76,  was  used  to  pay  the  travelling 
expenses  of  lecturers. 

The  State  Teachcro'  Institute  (colored)  held  about  fifteen  normal  institutes  in  differ- 
ent |>art8  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  colored  teachers.  The  professors  of  Fisk  Uni- 
vennty.  of  the  Central  Tennessee  College,  and  of  the  Nashville  Normal  Institute 
assisted  Professor  Spence.  the  president,  in  organizing  and  instructing  these  institutes, 
and  upon  the  reconmienaation  of  the  State  superintendent  $200  were  appropriated 
from  the  Peabody  ihnd  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  managers  and  instructors. — (State 
report  for  1876-'77.) 

DEPARTMENTS  Oh   EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Tennessee  School  Journal,  which  began  and  ended  in  1874,  has  had  no  succes- 
sor devoted  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  State.  But  there  have  been  educa- 
tional dei>artments,  first,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  St.  Louih, 
and  more  recently  in  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  published  since  July,  1876,  at  Carlisle, 
Kentucky. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  171  consolidated  schools  reported,  with  the  high  schools  in  a  few  countv  towns 
and  in  the  five  or  six  chief  cities  of  the  State,  represent  all  that  we  at  present  know  of 
secondary  instruction  under  the  firee  school  system,  as  the  State  rejMrt  does  not  indi- 
cate eitiier  the  number  of  public  high  schools  or  of  instructors  and  pupils  in  them.  lu 
the  list  of  schools  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund  8  high  schools  appear.  Neither  printeil 
report  nor  written  return  fh)m  Knoxville,  whose  schools  were  among  those  aided  from 
that  fund,  indicates  the  exist4.M)ce  there  of  any  school  with  such  a  designation,  but  tlio 
course  presented  shows  that  high  school  studies  ore  prosecuted  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  the  j;rammar  grades,  reaching  to  Cicero's  Orations  in  Latin,  to  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia  in  Greek,  and  including  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  with 
a  fair  ranse  of  English  literature.  At  Memphis  the  high  school  is  reported  to  have  4 
rooms  wiUi  240  sittings,  and  to  be  divided  into  male  and  female  departments,  but  the 
number  of  teachers  and  pupils  is  not  ^i^ven.  Nashville  reports  1  room  for  recitation 
and  study  and  4  for  recitation  only,  with  5  teacherH,  2^  scnolars,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  168. — (Reports and  returns.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges  and  private  academies,  of  a  preparatory  school, 
and  of  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII, 
and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  tlie  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  following  2  colleges,  however,  do  not  send  written  rotums  for  1877,  and  thcir 
btatistics  therefore  arc  not  in  the  table  referred  to:  Burritf  College,  S])encer,  and  Marii 
Sharp  College,  Winchester.  The  printed  catalogues  for  1876-77  show  an  attendau(r<* 
of  109  students  iu  the  lirst  and  106  in  the  second. 

The  dcpartmentH  and  courses  of  instruction  in.  all  the  colleges,  so  far  ns  nnpears,  nw 
the  same  as  re]K)rtcd  in  1870.  In  about  half  of  the  colleges'in  the  State  both  sexes  an> 
admitted,  and  in  at  least-  7  cases  we  ftnd  these  colleges  l>eginning  the  preparation  of 
their  stndenta  with  primary-  departments. 

Xeophogen  College  ceased  to  exist  at  the  close  of  1677. 

COLUBOBS  FOR  WOBIEN. 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary-  of  it 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCnOBr. 

SCXEiNlXFIC. 

Tho  Tennessee  Agricaltnral  Collcgje,  a  department  of  East  Temienee  UniTeiaitT,  at 
Knoxville,  has  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  meclianic  arts,  each  of  wmch 
covers  4  years.  During  tho  sophoranrp  and  freshman  years  the  two  couzaea  are  nearly 
identical,  the  more  special  and  technical  studies  heing  placed  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
collegiate  t<orm.  There  are  275  State  scholaiBhips  provided :  and,  as  hefore  mentioned, 
the  president  is  looking  up  students  to  fill  them.  The  wnolo  number  attending  the 
university  in  1877  was  92.  Tho  proportion  of  these  engaged  in  scientific  study  doe^ 
not  appear. — (Catalogue  and  return,  1877.  J 

Scientific  departmentB  are  also  conncctea  with  Yanderbilt  University,  the  UniTe^ 
sity  of  the  South,  Grceneville  and  Tusculnm  College,  and  Central  Tennessee  College. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  theological  depart monts  of  Cumberland  Uniremtv,  Lebanon  (Cnmberiaiid  Pres- 
byterian), Central  Tennessee  College,  Nashville  ^Methodist  Episcopal),  Fisk  Unktrtitg, 
Nashville  (Congregational),  and  Vanderhilt  UnwerHUff  Nashville  (Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South),  report  courses  of  3  years  each,  except  the  first,  which  has  only  2.  In 
this,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  starting  from  a  higher  point  than  in  the  others, 


designed  for  classical  students  as  well  as  one  wholly  English.    That  at  Central  Tennes- 
see College,  mninly  for  colored  students,  is  English  throughout;  and  at  Fisk  Univer- 


sity, which  trains  the  same  chiss,  the  theological  course  appears  from  both  catalocue 
and  return  to  consist  of  tho  Himple  additiou  of  biblical  instruction  to  the  other  atooies 
for  young  men  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  ministry.  In  these  4  schoola  thero  aie 
reported  138  student's  in  theology  under  17  iustmctorB. — (Reports  and  retunuL) 

The  UnivarHty  of  the  SoKth,  Sewanee  (Protestant  Episcopal),  organized  in  1877  a  tcfaool 
of  theology,  with  2  professors,  but  without  indication  of  the  leiigth  of  course  or  of  the 
precise  cBaractor  of  the  requirements  for  entranoe  on  it.  The  catalogue  far  the 
autumn  of  that  year  shows  4  students  in  this  school. 

LEGAL. 

Law  schools  exist  in  connection  with  Cumberland  and  VanderhiH  UiHverriUm,  the 
course  In  each  covering  one  year.  In  neither  case  is  any  special  literary  qnaliflcatioa 
for  entrance  or  any  previous  reading  of  law  required.  Students  in  the  Cumbeilaiid 
school,  51,  under  2  professors ;  in  the  Yanderbilt  school,  2G,  under  3  instrootoxs. — (Re- 
])ort8  and  returns.) 

MEDICAL. 

In  addition  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  XashviUe  and  the  Medkal 
Department  of  Vanderbilt  UniverHtyj  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1876,  there  are  in  the 
same  citv  now  the  Nashville  Medical  College,  founded  in  1877,  and  also,  in  union  with 
(.^entral  Tennessee  College,  a  Meharrg  Medical  Department,  which  was  ojiened  in  Octo- 
ber, 1876,  and  graduated  1  student  nt  the  close  of  its  first  session.  A  clam  of  18  cd- 
trred  in  Octob<T,  It'T?.  The  school,  established  by  Messrs.  Samuel  and  Hu£;h  Mehany, 
nf  Indiana,  has  been  eoiitiuued  through  their  liberality,  and  is  dcsignea  to  educate 
yoiuig  coloreil  men  for  medical  proetlco  among  the  members  of  their  race.  As  with 
the  others,  then'*  is  no  nolo  <»f  any  prelirainarj*  examination ;  2  years  of  study,  with 
atteudanco  on  2  conrses  of  lectures,  a  satisfactory  written  examination,  an  accejitable 
i>rlgiual  tlieHls,  and  full  age  fonn  the  requisites  for  graduation.  A  preliminary  year 
of  ^udy  is  required  at  Vanderbilt. — (Catalogues  and  circulars.) 

The  Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy,  at  Ki^h^-ille,  reports  for  1876-'77  a  2  years'  coarse, 
(» instructors,  12  studentH,  of  whom  2  hod  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science,  and  *3 
;;raduate8. — (Return. ) 

SPECIAL  'INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  SchooL  at  KnoAL\iUo,  had  100  pupils  imder  instmc- 
tion  in  1877,  of  whom  52  were  males.  They  are  taught  the  common  school  branches; 
also  idioemaking,  and,  to  a  limite<l  extent,  agriculture.  Tuition  ai^d  boanl  are  free  to 
ihose  who  are  unable  to  pay.  Th«)  Stat«  appropriation  for  the  year  was  (24,000,  ami 
!io  income  is  rei)orted  from  any  other  source. — (Ketiim.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Tenncssoe  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Nashville,  reports  10  instmctoxB  and  5  em- 

ployds,  with  02  pupils,  who  were  tauft\it  Wi^  e.o\m\\ow  KiCL^Ufth  branches,  music,  and 

J^atin,  besUJcH  broom  making,  cane  aeatmg,  h^wVw^,  iaiws^  'votV,  iffii^\A^^<^gra:^\sc<s.    The 
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Dstitution  has  a  library  of  1|006  YolumeflL  and  j^roiinds,  baildings,  and  apparatus 
'alaed  at  190,000.  No  receipts  are  reported  for  this  year  except  the  State  appropria- 
ion  of  $17,000.— (Return.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

8TATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  close  of  January, 
677,  at  Nashville.  Several  able  papers  were  rea<l  and  mucn  discussion  had  with  ref- 
erence to  amoudinents  to  the  school  law.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  association 
nbmitted  a  memorial  to  the  K<^neral  assem1)ly  embodying  certain  amendments,  the 
nost  im])ortant  of  which  was  the  organization  of  a  central  county  board  of  education 
>y  the  dilforent  boards  of  directors,  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  the  work  in  counties 
kod  securing  a  broader,  moi;o  responsible,  and  more  intelligent  administration  of  the 
lublic  schools.  The  bill  accompanying  the  memorial  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
hairman  of  the  committee  on  e<lucation  in  the  house,  but  it  did  not  reach  its  third 
eading  in  that  body. — (State  report  for  ld7&-77.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  PAUL  F.  EYE,   M.   D. 

Professor  Eve,  eminent  as  a  surgical  instructor,  was  bom  near  Augnsta,  Ga.,  June 
7,  1806.  His  subsequent  history  may  be  almost  written  in  his  titles:  Bachelor  of 
itB  of  Franklin  College,  Georgiti,  ISaJG ;  doctor  of  medicine  of  the  University-  of  Penn- 
ylvania,  1828 ;  bearer  of  the  Golden  Cross  of  Honor  for  meritorious  sen'ices  in  Poland. 
831 ;  professor  of  surgery  in  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  1832*1849 ;  in  the  Uui- 
enity  of  Louis>'ille,  1850;  in  the  University  of  rfashville,  1851-1868:  in  the  Missouri 


surgery  at  the  Medical,  Congress  of  Nations  at  Philadelphij 
876;  and  finally  professor  ot  surgery  in  the  new  Ni^ville  Medical  College,  1877,  on 
ToYember  3  of  which  year  he  died.  It  may  easily  be  inferred  tJiat  one  who  fille<l  ko 
nany  poets  of  influence,  who  was  offered  others  ahuost  as  numerous  as  those  he  filled, 
ltd  who  crowded  every  lecture  hall  ho  occupied  with  eager  and  appreciative  studentM, 
raa  a  man  of  much  more  than  common  mark.  And  such  he  certainly  was ;  his  noble 
iresence  instantly  arroeted  the  attention  which  his  intense  onthusiasmt  his  largo  stores 
f  knowledge,  and  great  operative  skill  subsequently  kept  intently  fixed.  Studying 
iter  hisj^iMuatiou  at  Philadelphia  in  the  best  schools  of  Prance  and  on  the  battle  fields 
jid  hospital  floors  of  Europe,  he  came  back  so  well  ]>rcpared  to  teach  that  even  in  the 
hen  sparse  population  of  the  South  his  classes  rose  in  the  first  year  from  28  to  195.  Snc- 
eeding  at  Louisville  the  {^.at  physician  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  ho  so  electrified  his 
udlences  there  as  to  draw  forth  m>m  trustees,  faculty,  and  students  a  unanimous  re- 
nest  that  he  should  stay,  when  rejnud  for  his  wife's  failing  health  had  induced  him 
b  tnm  his  face  sonthwaxd  again.  JSntering  at  Nashville  on  what  seemed  a  compara- 
iyely  amall  field,  his  class  fast  grew  from  136  to  454,  fairly  rivalling  the  great  schools 
f  New  York  and  PliiLidelphia.  And  so  throughout,  as  speaker,.wnter,  and  operative 
argeon,  he  stood  ever  far  ahead  of  ordinary  muu,  one  of  the  bom  leaders  of  his  kind, 
3W  equalling  him  and  fewer  still  exci^lliug  him  in  any  field  on  which  he  entered, 
[ia  death  was  like  his  life,  rt^markable.  Exhausted  with  labor  and  suttering  proba- 
ly  from  heart  disease,  his  sympathies  were  strougly  exercised  for  a  poor  laborer 
mshecl  by  a  railway  train,  and  rising  early  in  the  morning  to  see  if  he  could  afford 
oliefj  ho  stopped  ou  lus  way  home  to  see  a  patient  o])eratod  on  the  day  before.  The 
xertion  proved  too  <p:eat  for  his  weakened  system,  and  at  the  thresholil  of  the  hotel 
rhere  this  latter  patient  was  sojourning,  he  sank  fainting  with  weakness  and  quickly 
ied  before  her  eyes. —  (Transtoctions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Tennessee.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Leon.  Tbousdale,  StaU  npeHnttndmU  qfputUe  fohooZt,  JVotJMBf. 

(Tttm,  1S77-1878.] 
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TEXAS. 

STATISTICAL   SUMMABY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  ago  (G-18  in  1875,  8-14  in 
1877). 

Beport«d  enrolment  in  free  schools 

Reported  average  attendance 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCnOOL-IIOUSES. 


Public  schools  reported 

Avcrace  time  of  those  in  days 

Moutliiy  cost  of  each  j)upil  ourolled 
Monthly  cost  of  each  in  attendance 

New  school-houses  built 

Valuation  of  these 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Teachers  cmplove<l  . . 
Average  monthly  pay 


EXPENDITURE  FOR  FREE  SCHOOLS. 


Whole  reiHjrted  expenditure 


1875. 


210,922      127,086 


124,507       109,052 
84,415   


Increase. 


15,515 


2,924  . 

73 

$1  43 

1  95 

158 

$43,339 


3,100 
$53 


3,313 

66 

ii  66 


389 

$6  "23" 


K 


140 

18 

1 

<  8496.083 

1890,153 

(ReportB  of  Hon.  O.  N.  UoUingsworth,  State  superintendent  of  public  instmctioii, 
for  lr^5,  and  from  the  same,  now  secretary-  of  the  State  board  of  education,  for  1827.) 

Notes  on  the  statistics. — ^The  counties  reportinp  for  1875  were  97 ;  for  1877  there 
were  110.  The  ftgurcs  for  the  former  year  differ  much  from  those  given  by  Goveraor 
Coke  in  his  message  to  the  logislaturt*  at  the  Vginningof  1875,  vhich  irero  313,061  fiwr 
scholastic  population,  161,070  for  enrolment  in  public  schools.  $1.56  for  the  monthly 
cost  of  eacn  pupil,  and  $1,008,8:21  for  totAl  exi)enditure  upon  the  schools.  An  estimate 
for  the  whole  State,  covering  the  school  year  1874-75  (p.  6  of  the  superintendent's 
report),  gives  184,705  as  the  enrolment,  125,224  ns  the  average  RttenoiBnce,  3,896  as 
the  number  of  schools,  an<l  4,030  as  the  number  of  teachers. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

ORNERAI^. 

A  St4iUi  hoard  of  edueation,  composed  of  the  ffovemor,  comptroller,  and  secrctaiy  of 
State,  since  Augiv^t  19, 187(5,  him  hail  ffcneral  charge  of  the  interests  of  public  schools. 
It  distributes  the  availabh*  aunual  school  fimd  to  the  counties,  on  the  basis  of  scho- 
lastic p(>]iulation ;  counsels  county  school  offlcers  from  time  to  time,  through  circalar 
letters,  as  to  practical  details  of  duty;  is  to  have  the  school  laws  printed  m  form  for 
distribution  aftiT  each  loj;islativc  8<>8sion  that  has  acted  on  them,  and  is  to  make 
report  of  the  pul)lic  schools  in  various  specified  particulans  at  each  biennial  session 
of  the  lep:i8latur<^  and  at  each  special  si^ssiou  authorized  by  executive  proclamation 
to  U'<;iHlate  on  matters  relating  to- the  schools^ 

A  Hfvrctary  of  the  boardy  ai)pointed  by  it,  acts  as  its  executive  officer  at  Austin,  aud 
j)LTform8  such  duties  as  the  board  may  require. 

LOCAL. 

The  oouniy  judge  in  each  county  acts  in  some  slight  sense  as  a  superintendent  of 
school  affairs  tor  the  county,  by  examining  applications  for  the  establishment  of  school 
communities^  within  it,  sauctioning  such  as  he  is  satisiied  are  made  in  good  faith, and 
a])i>ointing  for  them  the  legally  required  school  oflicers. 

Tlin^e  school  trmiccsy  thus  appointed,  ai-e  to  provide  school-houses,  engage  teacheis, 

'  Those  school  commonitics  are  voluntary  otf^MilT^lona  of  pamnts.  gnanUana,  and  next  MescU  of 
chiUlren  to  lie  (*ducat4Hl,  aH!!K)ciatod  for  the  pMrpoAo  oi  v^evLT\xiVL  toit  ^c\£  '^^V^^vbothood  a  Share  of  the 
dJstribntahh  State  school  fund  propoTtloneAin  «moan.\. \tt  t>i«  uxisn^wc <A  lOftft  <%l^&&x«&^Sm(^  tmi  "wWi  to 
e^ucutv.     Thvy  answer  Boinewhat  to  dlstrtcta  «l»o^AiOTi^ 
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nd  see  that  the  schools  for  which  they  act.  are  oondnctecl  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
isions  and  limitatious  of  the  law. 

A  board  of  examiners  for  vsich  county  conaiBts  of  3  well  educated  {K^itMins,  also  ap- 
tointcd  by  the  county  judge.  It  in  to  examine  every^  peraou  ^ii-opusiug  to  teach  in  the 
»ublic  free  schools,  and  to  n^port  the  result  to  the  judgc^  without  acertiticate  from 
rhom  no  one  may  be  engaged  to  teach  a  public  school  within  the  county. — (School 
aw  of  IWG.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

EXPLANATORY. 

Under  the  school  law  of  1876  only  biennial  reports  are  made  by  the  board  of  educa- 
ion  of  this  State,  and  none  having  been  presented  in  1877,  ver>'  little  infoiination 
eapecting  the  pablic  schools  can  be  given.  A  letter  from  Hon.  O.  N.  Ilollinj^worth. 
ecretary  of  the  boaitl  of  iHlucaticm,  expresses  rci^'et  at  his  inability  to  fuiiush  a  full 
tateme.nt  as  to  the  couilition  and  progress  of  public  free  schools.  In  the  absence  of  a 
irinted  i-eport,  he  kindly  forwanls  such  printed  uuitt^r  touching  t  he  educational  inter- 
ata  of  the  State  as  has  been  fumishtnl  the  local  press.  From  this  some  information 
.as  been  gleanetl  reganling  the  system  of  education  in  certain  of  the  cities,  as  well  as 
.  few  facts  relating  to  tbe  general  system,  including  remarks  upon  the  school  law  by 
lecretary  Uolliugsworth  himselfl 

THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Secretary  Hollinssworth  considers  the  present  school  law,  passed  in  1876,  the  best 
be  State  has  ever  nad.  The  distinguishing  features  which  he  thinks  commend  it  to 
topnlar  esteem  and  render  it  acceptable  to  sparsely  settled  neighborhoods  are:  (1) 
'ominunity  organization,  determined,  not  by  ^eogi-aphical  limits,  but  simply  by  indi- 
idnal  mein1>ership ;  no  such  feature  is  found  in  the  school  laws  of  the  otlier  States. 
2)  Trustees  have  the  authority  to  ]>erniit  the  teacher  whom  they  employ  to  receive 
•upils  not  of  the  scholastic  age  at  such  rate^  of  tuition  as  may  be  agreed  upon  between 
he  parties  intcresteil,  thus  hajipily  blending  with  mutual  advantage  the  two  systems, 
irivate  and  public. 

Another  thing  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  rcmders  the  school  law 
popular,  is  that  no  special  school  tax,  as  such,  is  assessi'il.  School  revenues  come  from 
Qterest  on  the  permanent  school  fund,  a  ])oll  tax,  and  one-fourth  of  the  general  reve- 
iUe.  In  addition  to  these  general  or  iStute  resources,  there  are  local  or  county  .additionn, 
och  as  tines  colhfcted  for  xiolation  of  the  local  option  law,  funds  collected  as  dog  tax, 
nd  interest  from  the  procee<ls  of  the  sale  of  county  school  lands. 

The  objecticm  that  the  eftlcieucy  of  the  system  is  weakened  l)y  the  liberty  allowed 
a  the  organiztition  of  school  communities  holds  good,  it  is  acknowledged,  in  the  vil- 
ftges,  towns,  and  densely  populated  rural  districts;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  ii.  is  said 
hat  if  the  law  established  a  minimum  registration  <»f  {lupils  as  a  prerecpiisite  to  ori^an- 
Eation,  many  children  would  Itv.  denied  the  ^trivileges  gnarantee<l  by  the  school  law. 
Jnder  the  law  as  it  is,  a  few  neighbors,  rei>resenting  jM^rhaps  not  mnw,  than  two  or 
hree  pupils  of  scholastic  age  and  as  many  mon;  who  are  not  within  that  age,  may,  if 
hey  see  proper,  organisse  a  school  commuiiity ;  truste^ts  ai-e  ajipointed,  a  teacher  is 
mploycd,  and  the  children  are  taught.    This  has  been  done  in  many  cases. 

Secretary  Hollingswortli  defines  a  public  school  nnder  the  law  as  follows: 

"  1.  A  school  that  is  organized  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  section  29  of  the  school 
»w. 

**2.  A  sc?hool  that  recognizes  the  legal  authority  of  public  officials. 

"  3.  A  school  taught  by  a  teacher  holding  a  certificate  of  comxH'tency, 

''4.  A  school  taught  in  compliance  with  a  written  contract  lawfully  made  between 
he  teacher  and  the  legally  appointed  trustees. 

**5.  A  school  from  which  none  who  desired  to  participate  in  its  benefits  were  ex- 
luded  in  its  organization. 

''6.  A  schfx>l  the  teacher  in  charge  of  which  demands  no  extra  tuition  from  parents 
r  trustees  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  scholastic  age  studying  only  such  branches 
a  are  prciscribed  by  law.  A  public  school  is  absolutely  frt;e  to  all  pupils  members  uf 
he  organized  community  of  the  scholastic  age,  when  their  studies  are  confined  to  the, 
•ranches  prescrilKHl  by  law.  A  teacher  that  pn>p(H$es  to  merely  credit  paivnts  of  sueh 
hlldren  with  the  sum  paid  by  tbe  trustees  out  of  public  Kcho<jl  fun<l,  and  to  hold 
•arents  responsible  on  individual  accounts  for  any  extra  aniouiit,  is  not  a  teacher  ac- 
ordiug  to  the  school  law,  and  is  not  entitled  to  one  dollar  of  the  ]iublic  school  fund. 
*arent8  may,  as  a  voluntary  act,  contribute  of  their  private  fuiuls  to  the  support  of  a 
eacher  in  a  public  s(;hoo1,  but  no  school  organization  can  legally  receive  tiie  benefit 
f  the  public  school  t\in<l  when  it  is  either  expressed  or  privately  understood  that  the 
eacher  is  to  be  paid  full  private  rates  of  tuition  and  that  it  is  exx>eoted  of  every  one 
rho  sends  to  the  school  to  comx>ly  with  such  terms. 

"  7.  A  school  wherein  the  teacher  uses  the  English  lauguageaA  ti\i^  coiiQa^Q\i\&»^ci»3!E\. 
f  imparting  instruction. 

"ft  A  acbool  noB-aectarieai  iu  matters  of  religion." 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


No  general  law  detenuines  the  number  of  mcuibem  or  the  orgftnization  of  board 
of  education  for  cities.  The  arraugemeut  of  these  matters  is  left  to  the  several  cit; 
gov«'nmient8. 

STATISTICS. 


Brenham . . . 

Honattm 

San  Antonio 


04.000 

097,000 

19;  856 


I 

So 


M90 
9,8M 


a 
H 


618 
1,963 

cm 


i 

a 

8 


319 
1.319 


10 
95 


11^  e» 


I 


o  Estimated. 

6  Between  8  and  14,  the  legal  aohool  age ;  between  6  and  18  tbo  number  la  790. 

c  Average  enrolment. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Brenham. — The  public  schooU  hero  comprise  primary,  nummar,  and  high  depart- 
montH,  each  being  divided  into  3  grades  of  a  year  each.  In  order  to  make  transitioD 
easier  for  the  brighter  jtupils,  the  lower  grades  an*  divided  into  two  classes,  eachrep- 
ivsentiug  half  a  year's  >vork.  The  schools  were  in  session  in  187G-'77  ten  months. 
Organized  rec4>ntiy  as  an  experiment,  they  have  succeeded  so  well  as  to  disarm  ttIIoi>- 
position,  and  arc  now  the  i)ride  of  the  city. —  (City  report  and  letter.) 

UouBion. —  Since  the  city  took  charge  of  the  public  schools  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  of  pupils,  and  the  public  scliool  system  is  pronounced  a  success. —  (Beport  of 
boanl  of  trustees. ) 

San  Antonio. —  The  year  lWG-77  was  marked  by  prosperity  in  most  of  the  classes. 
There  was  an  averap^  attendance  of  Hl.S5pt\r  cent,  on  the  average  number  of  pDpil» 
eurollcil.  Teachers  meetbi<^  wero  held  by  the  suiiervising  principal  twice  a  moutb. 
and  the  improvement  resulting  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  is  reported  to  have  been 
very  perceptible  at  subsequent  examinations  of  t  he  pupils :  but  since  the  school  board  did 
not  make  attendance  obligatory ,  all  was  not  accomplished  that  was  desired. —  (Be|iort.} 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

KOIOIAL  SCHOOLS. 

No  State  normal  school  appears  to  have  be<*n  yet  established,  but  the  catalogne  of 
the  Mansfield  Male  and  Female  College  contains  a  notice  of  '^  a  normal  school  for  train- 
ing teachers.''  The  stutlcnts  in  this  are  taught-  at  jinnsent  with  the  regular  classes,  but 
as  soon  a^  a  suflioieiit  number  cWsire  it  a  separate  claso  is  promised.  No  special  ooiok 
is  indicated.  Essc^itially  the  siuue  kind  of  normal  school  appears  also  at  Waco  Uni- 
versity, Wa<-o.  A  normal  institute  exists  at  Austin,  under  the  care  of  the  Aniericin 
Mis{«L()nary  Association,  Avirh  140  pu]iils,  probably  colored. 

IXSTITUTK8. 

There  is  no  present  iirovision  in  the  school  law  for  the  holding  of  teaohen^  instatates. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  public  high  schools,  as  such,  then*  is  no  s]M*eitic  infonnation  for  1877,  beyond  tbf 
fact  that  a  school  of  this  cliiss,  i.'stablished  in  l^To-'Tt),  crowned  the  school  system  o: 
the  city  of  Brenham.  The  <'our8»»  of  3  years  inehides  Virgil  and  Cicero  in  Latin,  anf 
the  Anabasis,  Crito,  and  Iliad,  in  Greek,  with  a  gcMwl  selection  of  English  studies 
and  instruction  in  German  tlmjugboul.  Tudrr  tho'sehool  laws  of  this  State  for  Bom' 
years  past  jirivate  aeademios,  on  reoeivinj;  ami  teaching  such  pupils  as  rcqairedsec 
budary  training,  havi*  been  allowed  eoinpen.satinn  <»ut  of  the  public  school  ftmd 
Probably  many  schools  of  this  kind — half  private*,  half  public — exist  in  the  State. 

OTIIKB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  a  business  college,  private  aca<lemic  schoiils,  preparatory  schook 

am]  ^preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VL  VII,  an 

IX  ot  the  appendix  following,  ami  the^  ^tiimwvATies  of  these  in  the  Beport  of  the  Cod 

luinsiouer  precadl  ng.     It  may  be  meutiou^Oi  Axei^,  \iQi^«^«t^  ^()DA.\t  ^  ^momAroUl  idiot 
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exists iu  the  Soatfawestem  UniTenitnTf  Geomtowii.  the  coarse  in  whick  corers  1  year: 
students,  28,  under  1  instructor.  A  kindiea  school  in  Trinity  Univorsity,  Tehuacuiai 
enrolled  24  pupils  under  1  instructar.  A  commercial  school  is  among  tiie  8  planned 
for  the  State  Agricultural  College. —  (Catalogues.) 

SUPERIOE  IKSTBUCnON. 

COLLBOS0. 

For  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  see  Tahle  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  Mam- 
mary of  the  same  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Except  at  Waco  University,  where  there  has  been  some  extension  of  the  curricu- 
lum, there  appear  to  have  been  no  chanff^w  made  in  the  courses  of  study  or  plans  of 
instruction  or  these  colleges  since  1876,  when  they  were  given  for  each  institution  in 
detail.  Information  reaches  this  Bureau,  though  not  horn  kn  official  source,  that  the 
State  in  1877  purchased  lands  and  buildings  near  Hempstead,  Waller  Couni^,  with  u 
view  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  colored  youth  which  may  anord  them 
advantages  for  collegiate  and  scientific  training. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  this  class  of  schools,  see  Table  Yin  of  the  appendix  following,  aud 
a  summary  of  this  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PBOFESSIONAL  INSTBUCTION. 

BCIENTIFIC. 

The  state  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  College  Station,  Brazos  County, 
established  in  1876,  began  with  6  students,  a  number  which  in  the  second  year  ro'so 
to  250,  while  it  had  accommodations  for  only  160.  Embarrassment  and  a  considerable 
fklling  off  was  the  result.  New  buildings  now  make  the  accommodation  sufficient  for 
250,  and  it  is  announced  that  no  more  than  that  number  will  be  received  until  the  Statr 
shall  enlarge  every  department.  Eight  departments  have  been  planned,  answering  to 
the  customary  ^^  schools"  of  southern  colleges;  but  the  want  of  adequate  preparation 
for  advanced  studies  on  the  part  of  applicants  has  thus  far  limited  operations  to  th(^ 
academic  or  preparatory  training.  When  the  needful  material  shall  have  been  fur- 
nished, ever^  department  contemplated  in  the  organization  will  be  equipped  and  the 
real  work  oi  the  college  will  begin. —  (Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

A  department  of  theology  connected  with  Baylor  Utdvenityf  at  Independence  (Bap- 
tist), has  a  3  years'  course  of  study,  and  rei>orts  6  students  for  1877. 

A  school  of  theology,  with  3  jirofessors  and  a  3  years*  course,  was  announced  to  bi> 
opened  hy  Southwestern  Univerntyf  Georgetown  ([Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South), 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  requirements  lor  admission  to  bo  proficiency  iu  th(* 
schools  of  English,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  Greek  through  the  junior  year. — (Cata- 
logue for  187^77.) 

LEGAL. 

A  professor  of  law  appears  in  the  list  of  the  faculty  of  Baylor  University,  Independ- 
ence, but  there  is  no  indication  in  its  circular  for  1877  of  the  number  of  students  under 
his  instruction  or  of  the  character  or  length  of  the  leeal  course. 

Trinity  University ,  Tehuacana,  has  a  law  school,  with  2  professors,  and  a  course  of  10 
months,  which  reports  9  students  for  the  autumn  of  1877. 

MEDICAL. 

No  report  for  the  year  1877  has  been  received  irom  the  Texas  Medical  College  aud 
Hospital,  Galveston. 

SPECIAL  INSTBUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  ASD   DUMB. 

The  Texas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  reports  for  1877  a 
corxM  of  4  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  56  pupils,  making  14H  since  the  foundation  of 
the  school.  The  studies  taught  are  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  jilain  English  education. 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history',  the  Bible,  and  mo- 
rality. There  is  a  printing  office  in  which  6  of  the  boys  were  employed ;  others  were  en- 
gaged in  faam  and  garden  work.  Except  these,  no  industrial  occupations  for  the  boys 
ace  yet  provided.  The  girls  are  taught  the  ordinary  duties  of  housekeeping  and  needle 
and  fancy  work,  to  which  it  is  hopea  that  drawing  and  painting  may  be  added.  Then* 
are  300  volomes  in  the  library. — (Catalogue,  special  return  for  1877,  and  Uttftx  {sovs^NX)^'!^ 
gapCTJntoiidentt ) 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  VLEXD. 

Tho  Texas  Isatitntion  of  LcamiDg  for  the  Blind,  at  Atistin,  gave  ioBtniotion  during 
the  year  187G-77  to  65  pupils,  28  males  and  37  femalea,  in  reading,  raised  jprint ; 
urthography,  raised  print ;  writing,  by  the  New  York  point  or  dot  syatem ;  anthme- 
tic;  geography;  English  grwnmar;  rnetoric;  etymologer;  algebra;  natural  philoso- 
phy ;  hist.ory  and  music ;  besides  broom,  pillow,  and  niattress  making,  and  beadwork, 
Hewing,  cutting,  &c.  The  study  of  telenaphv ,  previously  pursued,  was  not  continued 
in  1876-77,  but  a  return  appears  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  revived. — (Beport  of  the 
trustees,  1876-^^.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS. 

BTAn  BOABD  OV  IDUCAIIOV. 

HlsExoelleBoy  Bichard  B.  Bubbabd,  prffidaal,  AuaUm, 

Hon.  0.  N.  BoLuaiGswoBTH,  9$entanf  and  exeeuHm  €0c9r,  AvtHn, 
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▼BBHONT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION    AND    ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  ago  (5-SO) 

Of  thin  age  in  public  achools 

Total  enrolled  m  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

In  private  and  church  schools: 

SCHOOL   DISTRICTS    AND    SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

Number  of  fractional  districts 

Common  schools 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

TEACHERS   AND   THEIR   PAT. 

Men  employed  in  public  schools 

Women  so  employed 

Average  moutnly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME   AND   EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  rei>orted  expenditure 

SCHOOL   FUND. 

Whole  available  school  fond  b 


1875-^6. 


92,577 
69,013 
71,385 
39,474 
6,175 


8.371 

806 

8,519 

l:^0.9 


671 

3,688 

t37  84 

88  48 


$460,158 
565,044 


t669,087 


1876-77. 


92,485 
69,708 
73,353 
45,318 
6,183 


8,373 
397 

8,545 
188 


720 

3,608 

$34  44 

81  60 


$548,253 
537,153 


$669,087 


Increase. 


695 

8,088 

a5,844 

8 


8 

191 


86 
1.1 


49 


$68,095 


Decrease. 


158 


80 
$2  80 

88 


$27,801 


•This  number  ti  quite  poealUy  ecmewliAt  too  high,  m  the  figure  ibr  1876  wee  baaed  on  retuma  which 
were  not  oomplete* 
dExdoaivo  of  aohodl  lands  (value  not  cetlmaled),  which  produce  about  $14,000  a  year. 

(Report  of  Hon.  Edward  Conant.,  State  snperintendent  of  education,  for  1875-76, 
with  report  and  return  from  the  same  for  1876-^.  The  items  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture for  1876-77  are  from  the  retnrn.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  suparinteiuient  of  education,  elected  hv  the  joint  assemblv  at  each  biennial  st^s- 
siou  of  the  Tegislatuni,  has  general  charge  of  the  interests  of  public  school  training  in 
the  State.  He  is  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  promotion  of  these  interests^  to  hold 
institutes  in  oonutios  where  the  teachers  request  it,  and  to  require  at  his  discretion 
returns  from  incorporated  academies  and  Rranmiar  schools ;  at  each  biennial  session 
of  the  legislature  he  must  make  report  of  his  official  acts  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools. 

LOCAL. 

An  examining  loard/or  each  oonntjf  \b  chosen,  since  1876,  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
town  superintendents  of  the  county^  and  is  to  consist  of  one  of  these  sujiorintendonts 
with  2  practical  teachers.  To  candidates  for  county  license  this  boanl  is  anthorizod 
to  grant  certificates  valid  for  5  years  when  these  candidates  pass  succeesfhlly  a  written 
examination  extending  to  not  less  than  6  subjects  and  embracing  the  subjects  recjuired 
by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  drawing  and  methods  of  teaching. 

A  tomn  empvintendent  of  common  eckaoU^  is  elected  by  the  people  of  each  town  at  tneir 

■Bfaiee  the  cieatlon  of  the  county  ezamininc  boarda,  an  asitaitionte  tha  aSbdAMknaoi  IflbftXiomuw^Mt- 
fBtaodaBOj  has  hiifB^  wkieh  mof  do  awaj  mh  ttiAOfiioeDe£QitstliilaT«pQitt)avK^B9UH\. 
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annual  March  inoetinir  to  visit  and  supervise  the  pablic  schools  within  it.  A  law  of 
1874,  as  amended^  makes  it  a  duty  of  the  town  niporiuteudents  in  each  county  to  meet 
annually  on  the  hrst  TuesiUiy  of  April  to  aCTco  on  a  set  of  questions  to  bo  used  in  the 
county  in  the  written  examinations  of  teachers  and  to  fix  a  standard  to  be  reached  iu 
these  examinations  for  the  ensuing  year. 

7*01011  school  directors f  3  or  6  in  number,  are  chosen  by  the  people  in  towns  that  have 
abolished  the  district  system ^  at  lirst  for  t^nns  of  1,^1^  and  3  ye^irs,  subsequently  for 
terms  of  3  years  each,  one-third  going  out  annually.  They  have  the  care  and  custody 
cif  the  8eh(K)l  property  of  the  town  and  the  customary  duties  of  school  boards,  with 
niitliority  to  establish  gnided  si^hools  and  provide  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  iu  the 
scien<;es  and  higher  bmnches  of  education. 

»Sf!hool  distrivi  ojHHars  an^  a  moderator  to  preside  in  the  meetings,  a  clerk,  a  collect(>r 
of  taxes,  u  treasurer,  oue  or  tliriK^  auditoro,  and  a  prudential  conunittee  of  one  orthrre 
l(>gul  voters  for  care  of  the  scIkmiIs,  all  elected  at  the  annual  school  meeting  in  March 
and  holding  till  their  successors  are  chosen.  A  law  of  1876,  however,  allows  distrirtM 
to  choose  prudential  eommitte«'s  of  3,  with  a  view  to  a  three  years'  t«nu,  one  to  he 
changed  yearly.  ITiiion  or  graded  districts  may  have  3, 6,  or  9,  with  annual  change  of 
one-third*. — (Compiled  school  laws,  1875,  and  laws  of  1876.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTULXTION. 

A  COBRECTIOX. 

In  the  Report  of  IIk*  Commissioner  of  Kdue^itioii  for  1875  it  was  stated  on  theaa- 
tliority  of  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough's  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Constitntional  provisions  in 
regani  to  education  in  the  several  J^t a tes  of  the  American  Union,"  that  the  very  impi-r- 
Ifct  lonii  of  cousiitutiou  a(l()])t(Ml  iu  1777  was  •*  without  provision  for  t^ucational 
iuhtitutioiis.*'  .Su]>eriiit.cndfnt  Conant  has  since  shown  that  this  statement  is  errom- 
ous,  and  that,  as  given  in  Slade's  Verniont  St:itera}H.'rs,  the  instrument  expressly  said: 
**  A  srliool  or  schools  shall  be  established  in  eoiih  town,  by  the  legislature,  for  the  cou- 
veiiient  instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  paid  by  each  town,  ' 
*  *  *  [as]  to  enable  them  to  instruct  youth  at  low  prices."  It  was  also  further 
Miid:  *'  Oue  granunar  school  in  eaeh  comity  and  tuie  university  iu  this  State  ought  to 
btr  estalilisht'd  by  din'<'iiun  of  the  general  assi'mbly."  The  connection  came  too  latf 
for  insertion  in  the  Repoii  for  lK7(i,  hut  it  is  now  made  with  ]deasun\  showiug,  usii 
dtM^s,  that- Vermont  stoo<l  no  whit  Inthind  her  sister  States  iu  res|>ect  to  the  early  ex- 
pression of  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  tlu'ee  chief  forms  of  education. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  summary  of  statistics  previously  ^iven  shows  that,  notwithstanding  many  ad- 
verse circnimstances,  there,  has  been  considerable  educational  advance.  The  number 
of  schools  in  1877  was  2i>  greater  than  in  1S70,  the  average  time  of  session  longer,  the 
enrolment  larger  by  •i,0'i8,  with  an  average  attendance  cousideKibly  increased ;  thi"«, 
too,  when  the  school  ])opulati(m,  instead  of  increa.sing,  had  fallen  oft"  15S.  The  iu- 
crease  in  tln^  numlHT  of  male  teachers  also  is  encouraging,  and  is  considerably^  laret-r 
iu  proi>i)i*tion  to  the  whole  number  than  is  the  deen-aw.  of  feuuile  teachers  which  na-i 
to  1m>  set  against  it.  The  diminution  in  the  wages  of  l)oth  men  and  women  teachereis 
common  t<i  most  of  the  States  this  year,  and  with  a  dcM'rease  in  the  item  of  builtling 
and  repairs  sutlleiently  aeeonnts  for  the  falling  oif  in  the  expenditures  for  pnbbc 
seh<s>ls.  There  is  n'ason  t<i  believe  that,  although  teachers*  wages  have  been  lower, 
the  teaching  has  generally  been  of  better  quality,  through  the  influence  of  the  couuty 
institutes  held. 

INTUODUCTION  OF  DRAWING. 

By  a  law  of  November  28, 1870,  free  hand  drawing  was  added  to  the  required  stuilifs 
of  tht^  ]iublic  scho<ds.  No  note  is  made?  in  the  report  of  the  extent  to  which  this  re- 
quirement has  been  carried  out,  nor  is  it  sai<l  whether  any  system  for  the  State,  meant 
to  reach  all  the  s(.^hooIs  and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  this  stndv,  has  Itecn  agre«*«l 
ui)on.  Of  cours*',  without  some  such  system  there  must  be  <lilficu\ty  in  giving  effect 
to  the  law. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS  AND  GRADED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Another  law  of  the  same  date  detin<\s  a  graded  school  in  Vermont  to  be  *'any  schw^'i 
in  this  State  maintained  by  a  town  or  by  a  school  district  f<)r  not  less  than  30  weeks 
each  year,  and  consisting  of  4  or  more  dei>artments,  taught  by  4  or  more  teachers,  hav- 
ing an  established  courstj  of  study,  and  having  all  the  departments  under  the  overRiclu 
or  control  of  one  imncipal  tcacjher."  Any  school  district  supporting  such  a  school  is 
<leclared  to  be  a  graded  scliocd  district  and  to  be  entitled  to  any  and  all  privilege' 
grantiod  by  law  to  such  districts*.  With  a  view  to  better  gradation  of  the  sclio«>ls  aiul 
to  ilm  u/jiTication  of  their  work,  a  well  arranged  course  of  study,  reaching  through 
S  cluHsea  and  covering  10  years,  is  g>\«Mv  \>>f  ^\\\wv\viteudeut  Conant  in  his  report  autl 
haa  been  ftent  out  with  tho  log'isteTa  to  aW  t\u^  «c\:k»Q\a.  t>a«v  ^sossmSl  «da^iiou  of  audi 
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a  course  could  hardly  fail  to  be  Improving,  as  united  and  harmonised  effort  is  always 
more  effective  than  that  which  is  independent  and  irreffular.  Twenty-one  graded 
school  systems  in  as  many  districts  existed  in  1876-77,  eignt  of  thera  having  the  pnli- 
lic  school  associated  with  an  academy  or  county  grammar  school,  which  receives  their 
advanced  scholarH,  according  to  a  penniasiou  given  iu  the  school  law.  There  was  an 
average  of  Gi  grades  each  in  thene  schools,  the  teachers  numbered  150,  the  reported 
pupils  7,060,  three  districts  not  reporting  their  pupils.  At  least  4  ajvpear  to  have  high 
«chfH)l  courses. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  Burlington  there  is  a  board  of  school  commissioners  compose^l  of  one  meml)er 
irom  each  ward,  with  the  city  8Ui>erintendent  of  sch(N)ls  as  president ;  'in  Rutland,  a 
board  of  trustees,  also  consisting  of  a  member  from  each  ward,  a  member  of  the 
boanl  being  the  acting  president. 

STATISTICS. 


City. 


Popalatlon. 


ChUdrenof 
■ohoolage. 


Builinf^ton. 
Kutland  ... 


IH.OOO 
10,000 


3.907 
3,906 


^^^^t-  attSbS^ 


1,046 
835 


eo8 

907 


Teachers. 


36 
16 


Expendi- 
ture. 


•I9.76ri 
»,708 


vjs  ON  THE  STATISTICS. — ^Tlie  Bgures  for  population  and  children  of  Mohool  ago 
ly  include  a  larger  territory  than  is  covered  by  the  school  n»ports.    The  iiifor- 


NoTi".s 
po^tfibly 

mat  ion  as  tu  Burlington  is  derived  from  a  district  rei>ort ;  that  from  Rutland,  from  a 
return  to  this  Bureau. 

ADDITIONAL  PAKTICULARS. 

Burlington  reports  in  all  11  day  schools,  of  which  2  were  ungnMled,  4  primary,  3  iu- 
tci'ine<liate,  1  gramiimr,  and  1  higli.  There  Avere  also  3  evening  schools,  among  which 
for  the  lirst  time  a]>pears  a  mechaulcal  drawing  s<'hoo1.  Such  a  school  ha<l  been  long 
desired  by  the  superiutcudenl  and  school  board,  but  until  the  autumn  of  1877  they  did 
not  see  their  way  clear  to  the  eatabliHbment  of  it;  then  the  offer  of  two  city  otucei-s 
and  of  a  professor  in  the  UuiverHity  of  Vermont  to  kIvu  3  evenings  weekly  to  the  school 
if  the  city  would  fit  up  rooms  for  it  led  to  immediate  action.  The  school  eiuxilled  34 
pupils,  about  half  of  tuem  young  men  from  the  workshops  of  the  city,  the  remainder 
from  the  public  schools,  and  u])  to  the  close  of  the  year  was  in  successful  operation. 
The  average  attendance  in  the  day  schools  was  much  allc^cted  by  an  epidemic  of  di])li- 
theria,  which  b.'d  many  alarmed* parents  to  keep  their  childivn  home. — (Uejiort  of 
Superintendent  Charles  J.  Alger  for  li?77.) 

At  liutland  the  graded  school  district,  which  does  not  seem  to  include  the  whole 

?lace,  had  in  itl  high,  1  graiumar,  1  intermediate,  4  socoiMlary,  and  5  primary  schools, 
'eachera  here  are  required  to  x>repare  themselves  thori>ughly  each  day  iu  the  studies 
to  be  pursued  iu  tlieir  respective  classes,  and  to  avoid  corporal  puuishment  if  iMMsi- 
ble.— (Rejiort  ibr  1876-77.  i 

In  both  Burlington  and  Uutland  there  are  several  private  and  church  schools,  and  in 
each  there  is  an  academic  school  for  boys. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORSIAL  SCHOOLS. 

liC^iorts  and  retunis  from  the  3  State  normal  schools  show  at  Castleton,  for  1876-77, 
r>  instructors^  ()9  students,  9  graduates  from  the  first  course  and  4  from  the  second;  at 
Johnson,  11  instructors,  120  normal  students,  16  graduates  from  the  first  course  and  4 
from  the  second;  at  Randolph,  8  instnictors,  and  210  normal  students  in  1877,  with  r>l 
graduates  from  the  first  and  lij  from  the  second  course;  totals,  2A  instructoi-s,  419  nor- 
mal pupils,  76  minor  and  20  higher  graduates. 

The  tir«t  course  iu  all  thestj  schools  includes  tlie  studies  ivquired  by  law  to  bo  pur- 


schools  of  the  State ;  certificates  in  the  higher  course,  the  efi'ect  of  a  10  years'  license. — 
(Law  of  November  24, 1874.) 

nKNXINGTON  TRAIXIXrt  SCHOOL. 

An  act  approved  Noveml^er  28, 1876,  gave  any  graded.  scl\oo\oT^'Mv\7.e^Va.Ti«R«tftw^^ 
with  8  apeoikl  act  of  the  legieHHture  and  sitnated  in  a  coitnty  m"w\\\c\i>i\Mswi\^'oo^sX»R» 
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normal  school  authority  to  establish  in  connection  with  sach  graded  school  a  training 
school  (IciJartmeut  for  the  preimration  of  teachers.  In  accordance  with  the  provifdons 
uf  that  act  a  tniiiiiug  dcpartuit^iit  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  graded  srhool 
;it  Bouiiingtou  in  February,  1877.  Ten  iiupils  were  admitted  who  had  finished  tho 
counie  uf  Htudy  in  the  granuuar  dopartuieut,  and  instruction  entin'ly  of  a  prufes«ioiial 
character  was  given  them  to  fit  them  for  their  future  work.  Hereaner,  it  is  propoHed 
to  take  only  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  into  the  normal. clasa^ —  (State report.) 

TEACIUSRS'   INSTITUTES. 

The  law  of  1874  rpquires  the  Stat<*  superintendent  to  hold  institutes  in  the  couuti^'s 
on  th«)  writteu  application  of  a  certain  number  of  teachers.  Fourteen  such  institutes, 
1  for  each  county  in  the  State,  were  held,  the  iuuil>er  of  teachers  attending  rangiujy; 
from  23  to  95,  and  the  total  of  such  att4'ndance  reaehing  t^l9.  In  conducting  thfrw 
tcmiMiniry  txaiiiiiig  schools  the  suixTiuteiideut  was  aided  by  the  principals  of  the  State 
iHiniial  Kcliouls  and  many  others.  The  two  purposes  of  such  meetings,  to  instnict  and 
in8i)ire  the  teachers  and  to  awaken  au  interest  lu  education  among  the  people,  apiiear 
t€>  have  Ikm'U  elleeted. 

At  Burlington,  a  teachers'  meeting  having  the  character  of  a  city  institute  was 
held  during  the  school  session  every  second  week,  with  great  apparent  benefit. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

As  in  many  other  States,  no  specific  information  is  given  as  to  the  number  of  this 
claHs  of  8<*ho()Is,  or  of  the  instructors  or  pupils  in  them.  By  the  constitution  of  1793, 
as  by  the  ''frame  of  government''  in  1777,  a  graiumar  school  for  each  county,  sub- 
stantially answering  to  a  county  high  s<^hool,  Avas  contemplated;  but,  if  such  schools 
were  established,  not  more  than  3  or  4  would  seem  to  have  survived.  Towns  and 
graded  «»r  union  scluml  districts  under  later  laws  an;  allowcMl  to  establish  hlghschools, 
but  the  reports  from  towns  jniblished  with  1  he  State  report  only  give  the  whole  number 
of  coiuHion  schools,  without  diHtlnguishiug  the  high  schools.  For  1876  the^aded 
sc*hool  districts  reporting  numbei-ed  'Xif  and  of  these  i20  had  students  in  preparation  for 
college,  pn'sumably  in  high  schools.  In  187r>-'77  only  21  such  districts  made  report, 
14  having  students  preparing  for  college,  indicating  at  least  that  number  of  higb 
schools.  These  students  nuuibered  137,  and  the  graduates  fh>m  the  college  preparatory 
classes  of  4  schools  w«Te  2()  for  that  year. 

Speaking  of  high  schools,  the  superintendent  says:  "  Our  common  schools  are  weak 
because  we  do  not  everywhere  provide  for  (in  c<»nnection  with  them  and  as  anfK'CtisarT 
l»art  of  our  sch(M>l  system)  a  higlier  giiule  of  schools.  •  •  •  Our  best  primary  scho«>fs 
are  found  in  connection  with  higher  schools.  *  *  *  A  public  high  school  exerts 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  common  schools  beyond  those  immediat<ely  associated 
with  it.  It  is  apoweri'ul  educator  of  the  people,  not  only  through  class  room  work 
with  the  youth  attending  it,  but  through  its  buildings  and  grounds  and  their  appur- 
tenances, and  most  of  all  through  the  character  of  its  instructors.  It  is  a  centre  of 
activity  where  educational  problems  arc  studied,  where  methods  are  examined  and 
triiHl.  It  furnishes  models  for  school  work,  and  at  once  teaches  methods  to  the  youn^ 
and  justiflcs  them  to  the  old.  Is  the  r|uesti(m,  How  can  wo  secure  better  instruction 
and  better  discipliiu*  in  the  (common  sch«M)1s  T  or,  How  can  we  secure  the  introduction 
to  tlieui  of  new  branches  of  study  f  or.  How  can  we  elevate  teaching  to  the  rank  of  a 
prolesKion  ?  or,  How  can  w<j  raist^  the  Htandard  of  our  nonnal  schools  and  inertias*!  tb«' 
attendance  in  theni  f  or.  How  can  we  help  forward  the  founding  of  the  ijrojier  numh*  r 
of  academies  ?  or,  How  can  we  fill  <mr  ctdleges  with  better  pn;parcd  students?  Ati 
answer  ivady,  and  true  as  far  sis  it  goes,  is,  by  multiplying  good  free  high  school;*."— 
(States  rc^port.) 

OTHEK  SECOXDAKY  SCHOOLS. 

The  academics  rcnorting  to  the  State  superintendent  in  1876-'77  numlK'red  20,  besides 
.')  with  which  th<'  schools  of  gi*aded  districts  are  associated,  ami  which  are  not  included 
in  the  jwtademy  list.  In  i\w  *20  given  tliore  were,  for  the  yt?ar,  101>  tCiichers  and  2,498 
difleivnt  students,  of  whom  327  w<*re  pn»pariug  for  college  and  60  were  gradimted  from 
a  preparatory  college  cours**. 

For  statistics  of  private  acad<*mie  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and  preparatory  or 
academic  department  of  a  <'ollege,  see  Tables  VI,  VII.  and  IX  of  the  appendix  follow- 
ing, and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Conunissloner  preceding. 

SUPEKIOR  INSTKUCTIOX. 

COLLEGES. 

The  colleges  and  universities  for  youi\{*  meiv  ^oiv(>  oi  th«m  admitting  young  women 
alao)  are  the  Unu'crsiiy  of  rcrmoat,  at  imWugVaiv,  MlAdUWri)  CoWc^e^  Viy^A^^^isv^  a 
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CongrogationAL  imHtatkni;  and  ^orwiefc  CMwrrily,  a  sdentiflo  and  mflitaTy  college, 
mainly  under  Froteetant  Epieoopal  inflnenoesy  at  Northfield.  In  theee  thxee,  the  first 
of  which  is  open  to  both  eezee,  171  eollefflate  etndente  were  repented  ^  1677,  under 
"26  inetractoxs,  not  inclnding  the  loientino  department  of  the  State  nnirersi^,  to  be 
noticed  presently.  The  conraee  in  the  three  appear  to  be  the  same  ae  stated  in  the 
Beport  of  the  CkmuniBBioner  of  Edacation  for  1476,  except  that  at  Norwich  UniTerally 
an  academic  and  business  course  of  3  years  seems  to  haye  been  subsHtated  ibr  the 
special  course  in  philosophy  then  noted. —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 


confer  coUej^te  degrees,  reports  for  1877  a  total  of  568&dents  in  its  regular  collegiate 
I,  besides  45  in  special  or  partial  courses,  and  1  graduate  student. 


COLLXGK  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  Vermont  Methodist  Seminary  and  Female  College  at  MontpeUer,  authorized  to 
classes, 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PEOFE88IONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCiKNTUriC. 

The  State  A^cultural  College,  a  department  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  affords 
4  courses  of  scientific  stud^,  namely,  (1)  agriculture  and  related  brauches,  (2)  theo- 
retical and  applied  chemistr}',  (3)  civil  engineering,  and  (4)  metallurgy  and  mining 
engineering.  There  is  also  a  literary-scientific  course  which  coincides  substantially 
with  the  re^lar  academic  course  of  the  university,  save  that  Greek  is  omitted  and  its 
place  supplied  l)y  substitutions  from  the  department  of  science.  The  desrees  conferred 
are  bachelor  of  philosophy,  civil  engineer,  and  mining  engineer.  Number  of  students 
in  regular  courses,  15;  in  partial  courses,  4. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Vermont  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  only 
professional  school  in  the  State.  It  has  the  usual  3  years*  course,  including  1  year  of 
preparatonr  study  and  2  of  attendance  upon  its  instructions,  or  1  on  those  of  some 
other  regular  medical  school  and  a  concluding  one  within  its  halls.  No  preliminary 
examination  for  admission  is  indicated,  Ix^youd  the  inquiry'  necessary  to  settle  tlus 
l>oint.  Professors  and  instructors  in  1>^.  n^sident,  G|  non-resident.  12;  students,  92, 
.  of  whom  only  4  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

SPECUL  INSTRUCTION. 

nrsTRucnoN  of  thb  deaf  and  dumb  axd  the  blixd. 

Vermont,  having  no  institution  of  her  own  for  the  reception  of  these  classes  of  pupils, 
provides  for  the  instruction  elsewhere  of  such  of  them  as  need  her  aid. 

REFORBIATOSY  TRAINIXO. 

The  Vermont  Reform  School,  Vergennes,  which  had  129  children  under  its  care  during 
the  years  1875  and  1876,  with  116  remaining  in  the  latter  year,  sends  no  accoimt  of 
itself  for  ld77,  as  its  reports  are  only  presented  biennially.  Both  boys  and  girls  under 
16  are  received,  and  are  taught  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
history,  with  such  employments  as  housework,  sewing,  seating  chairs,  and  making 
chair  firames.— (Report  ol  1876.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
in  Bennington,  Febmar>'  1-2,  1877. 

Following  the  address  of  welcome  by  Prof.  I.  W.  Dunham,  was  a  discussion  of 
^'The  relation  of  the  public  school  to  the  college."  and  then  a  pajier  on  '*  Class  room 
methodSj"  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Luther,  of  Bennington.  A  discussion  of  tlie  question  of  "  i^chool 
Hupervision,"  led  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Barre  Academy,  and  Mr.  Dana,  of  the  Rut- 
land High  School,  servcxl  to  strengthen  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  school  super- 
vision in  the  State  is  m  some  respects  very  defective.  An  addriiss  on  ^'Success in  life,'' 
by  Rov.  M.  £.  Cady,  was  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  compulsory  education.  In 
the  evening.  Rov.  R.  T.  Hall  dwelt  on  ^'The  teaching  of  morals  in  schools,"  and  Rev. 
M.  H.  Buckliam,  president  of  the  University  of  Vermont  as  well  as  of  the  association, 
advocated  *^  Higher  education  for  business  men." 

The  second  day's  proceedings  began  with  a  discussion  of  *  *  Tlie  best  methods  in  teaching 
and  how  to  secure  them,"  by  A.  E.  Leavenworth,  principal  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Randolph,  and  Walter  £.  Howard,  principal  of  that  at  Castleton.    Hon..  EAvs^se^ 
Conant,  State  saperintendent  of  education,  doliverod  an  addxesa  on  ^^TVi<b  yk^v^S^mi^^A 
edncatum  in  VennoD^" after  which  a  paper  by  Profesaox  Ijewia PoWmia,  ^  »<(^2^^a^^x^ 
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on  '*Engliah  minwar,"  wm  xead  Mid  Mi«  liud*  P.  Brown,  momtitm  of  the  Bat- 
land  Iligh  Smiool,  presented  one  on  "Onr  waA/'  .PrafiBHor  L  W.  l>nnliwn,  of  Ben- 


Burlington  Hif^  Scliool,  addreaaed  the  aaaociation  on  '^Sncoew  m  teaohing,"  and 
FkofeaBor  WiUuuu  WelJa,  of  Union  CoUoffe,  delivered  an  addreaa  on  ''Eimain  oor 
social  condition." — (New-England  JouznaL  of  Education.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

HioB.  Edwibd  OoNAirr,  BtaU  auptrkUmidmU  qf  tdmmMom,  AmMipIL 

[TUxd  tann,  1B78^LB80.] 


-ymeiHiA. 


866 


TnMSHOIIA. 

8TATI8I1CAL  SUMKABT. 


POPULATION  AHD  ATTEKDAXCE, 


White  vonth  of  school  age  (&-21) .... 

Colored  yoath  of  tehool  age  (5-81) 

Whole  number  of  school  age 

Whites  of  said  age  in  pnbuc  schools. . 
Colored  of  said  age  in  public  sohodlB. . 

Total  of  school  age  enrolled  a 

Pupils  over  the  sdiool  age,  white. .... 
Pupils  over  the  school  age.  colored.... 
Wnites  in  aTerage  daily  attendance  .. 
Colored  in  averaffe  daily  attendance.. 

Tot-al  average  duly  attendance 

Percentage  of  school  population  en- 
rolled. 
Percenta^  in  average  attendance..., 
Number  in  higher  branches  a , 


1876-76. 


SCHOOLS  JlSD  school-houses. 

Schools  for  whites 

Schools  for  colored  pupils  ....• 

Whole  number  of  public  schools 

Average  time  of  sonools  in  days 

Number  of  graded  schools 

School-houses  used 

Owned  by  districts 

Having  g[ood  furniture 

Builtdunng  the  year 

Valuation  of  school  property  owned 
by  districts. 

TKAGHBB8  AKD  THKUt  PAY. 


White  teachers  in  public  schools 

Colored  teachers  in  public  schools  .. . . 

Men  teachine 

Women  teaching 

Whole  number  of  teachers  in  public 
schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women ...... 

INCOMS  A2n>   EZPEia>ITUBX. 

Whole  reported  receipts  for  public 

schools. 
Whole  cost  for  current  and  permanent 

items. 

STATB  school  FUVD. 

Available  State  school  fund 


880,149 

808,640 

488,789 

137,676 

68,178 

199,856 

513 

808 

80,581 

34,788 

115,843 

41.4 

83.9 
7,388 


3,367 

1,181 

4,538 

113 

161 

5,825 

1,499 

1,750 

333 

$851,731 


187e-T7. 


3,984 

636 

8,913 

1,707 
4,620 

t34  95 
30  37 


11,815,385 
1,069,679 


|1, 430, 645 


880,149 

808,640 

488,789 

139,981 

65,043 

804,974 

438 

838 

88,089 

35,814 

117, 843 

48.5 

84.4 
7,507 


3,448 

1,830 

4,678 

113 

164 


9969,317 


4,069 
671 
8,967 
1,773 
4,740 

$33  10 
87  37 


Ml,  108, 113 
1, 050, 347 


Inoreass.  I  Decrease. 


8,868 

8,865 
5,118 


80 

1,508 

1,098 

8,600 

1.1 

.5 
125 


85 

49 

134 


$117,586 


85 
35 
54 
66 
120 


|1, 430, 645 


81 


$1  85 
3  00 


$113, 212 
19,333 


alB  privBte  elemfiiitsry  sohools  there  was  leported  in  1875  an  eniolment  of  18,8n  pupils ;  in  higher 
•dMolSf  4,<m ;  teachers  in  private  schools  of  au  grades,  1,310. 
6  According  to  a  writtsa  letom. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Buffiier,  State  supeiiiiteiifieiiit  of  y^^"^*^  \sie^x\s£N^ss<e^^ 
for  the  two  jeazv  indicmted,) 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OENEBAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  education  j  an  incorporated  body  oonsistlnff  of  the  goyemor,  the  raper- 
intendent  of  public  instmction,  and  the  attorney  general,  naB  charge  of  the  operations 
of  the  free  school  Hysteni,  of  the  invcatment  of  the  State  school  fnnd,  and  of  the  ap- 
pointment and  removal  of  county  superintendents,  with  other  minor  duties.  It  is  to 
report  annually  to  the  lepcislatnre. 

A  State  euperinteHdent  of  public  inntruction,  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  general  as- 
sembly every  4  years,  beginning  ^ith  li?74,  enters  upon  duty  March  15  fouovring  his 
election,  and  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  public  aohool  system. 

LOCAL. 

County  SHperintendetiU  of  eekooU,  since  1877  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion for  terms  of  4  years,  have  the  usual  duties  of  such  omcers. 

Countv  boards,  known  as  echool  trustee  electoral  hoardej  composed  of  the  county 
judge,  tnc  Commonwealth's  county  attorney,  and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
apiioint  the  local  school  officers  for  district-s  within  their  respective  counties,  under 
a  law  of  January  11,  1877.  Other  county  lK>ards,  composed  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent and  the  district  school  tnistecs  in  each  county,  have  charge  of  all  public 
ficlioel  j)ro])erty  within  their  reMpectivc  counties  and  of  the  arrangement  of  the  bound- 
aries oi  districts  and  subdistrictA. 

IHetrict  school  trustees  (3  members  in  each  district),  appointed  by  the  school  trustee 
electoral  boards  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  provision  rer  voarly  chanffe  of  one  member, 
have  the  care  of  schools  for  their  several  districts. — (School  laws  or  1873  and  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PROOItKSS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

In  presenting  his  seventh  annual  rejwrt  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1877,  Superin- 
tendent Kuilner  states  that  ''durim;  the  past  year  the  work  of  public  education  has 
continued  to  progress  favorably.  The  enrolment  of  pupils,  the  average  attendance, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  quality  of  the  teaehingf  have  all  gained.  The  official  manage- 
lueiit  has  also  imjiroved  in  economy,  system,  and  efficiency.  Efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers  have  multiplied.  The  spirit  of  education  has  been  promoted  among 
the  people  and  a  growing  attachment  to  tiie  public  school  system  has  been  manifested 
very  tconerally." 

"The  gains  over  last  year  were,  in  cnrohnent,  nearly  5^000  pupils,  and  in  average 
daily  attendauoe  about  3,000,  Avith  a  corrcHpondiiig  gam  in  the  percentage  of  school 
])opulation  in  attendance  uiH>n  the  schools.  And  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  tuition 
was  rtiduced  over  $4,000,  and  the  total  current  expeusi's  for  the  year  wore  reduced 
about  ^<C,000,  while  the  iucreased  work  might  hav«'  been  expect-ed  to  increase  the  cost. 
About  ^15,000  more  than  last  year  was  expended  by  the  districts  in  permanent  im- 
provements. The  ex])enses  of  the  ci'iitral  olhce  were  reduced  from  ^,511)  to  Sy,':?!^ 
"  *  *  The  difficulties  under  which  the  work  was  prosecuted  were  nnusually  greats 
and  the  progress  made  is  snrprisiug,  and  is  ctmelusive  as  to  the  stabilitv  and  success 
of  the  system."— (Report  of  fcitate  Sui>erintendeut  W.  H.  Ruffuer  for  IS?^-^?.) 

ONE  SEIUOrS  HINDRANCE. 

As  aiTectiiig  the  rate  of  the  progress  above  recorded,  and  as  threatening  an  aliate- 
ment  of  it  in  the  futui-e.  Dr.  Kutlner  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  cmbarrasii- 


ments  of  the  State  finances  have  led  to  an  ^'  annual  and  increasing  diversion  of  school 


property  tax  began  with  the  lii-st  year  of  the  school  system,  and  has  been  continued 
ever  since.*'  The  fuct  of  this  diversion  was  not  dis<:overed  till  li^6,  when  an  investi- 
gation authorized  by  the  legislature  revealed  an  arrearage  due  to  the  school  fund  of 
^'Hoinething  over  f  100, 000  lor  the  fiscal  years  lb70,  1671,  1872,  1^7:5,  and  1874."  The 
amount  was  subse<piently  reduced  to  §3i*i,73*2,  but  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  State 
treasury  have  caused  a  continuance  of  the  same  system  of  diminished  x>aynicntsof 
inteivst  school  funds,  till,  on  July  31,  1877,  Dr.  Ruflner  estimated  that  "the  total  defi- 
cit due  the  school  fund  must  have  been  about  8550,000.''  And  as  the  anditor  takes 
the  ground  that  the  constitution  does  not  contnd  him  in  his  action,  while  the  law  does, 
a  legislative  ap^»ropriation  for  any  civic  nurpose  may  at  anytime  in  the  future  sweep 
away  the  eonstitntiimally  prescribed  school  moneys  unless  the  State  takes  decided 
act  ion  to  the  contrary,  either  through  its  legislatiU'C  or  the  courts. 

MEANS  OF  LENGTIIENIXO  A  SHORT  SCHOOL  TERM. 

The  paucity  of  means  for  selioi.\A\\as\\\\.\\eTl<>\v^\)l\\ic  «KVivK\\KTia.^k»^ffiLtoan  aver- 
o^oof  about  5i  mouths.    This,  Dr.  UvLlXncT  t\LViiVa,\si<ife\^wjL^^vsi^^^^ 


vmaniu. 
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of  the  groat  body  of  the  x>eopley  who  are  oomi>elled  to  use  the  labor  of  their  children 
during  a  largo  portion  of  the  year.  Bat  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  parents  who  aiiu 
to  carry  the  education  of  their  children  beyond  the  primary  school.  As  a  means  of 
remedying  this  difficulty,  Dr.  Buf&ier  prox>osos  an  arrangement  by  which  every  alter- 
nate school-house  in  a  county  shall  be  opened  for  the  iiiit  five  months  of  a  school  year 
and  than  the  other  for  the  next  five  months,  thus  giving  those  who  wish  for  it  the 
opportunity  for  ten  months'  attendance.  A  union  of  any  two  adjacent  school  districts, 
each  having  its  own  school-house,  would  make  this  practicable  in  any  neighborhood, 
even  without  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  for  the  county  generally.  The  plan  seems 
worthy  of  consideration  in  all  States  and  neighborhoods  whero  short  school  terms 
form  the  ordinary  rule,  and  where,  in  cousequeuce,  the  aspirations  of  parents  or  of 
pupils  for  the  fullest  opportunities  of  training  are  now  frustrated. 

AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

This  fund  has  continued  to  render  important  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  St^te,  its  grant  for  the  year  covered  by  the  report  having  amoimtcd  to 
916,850.  This  has  been  distributed,  according  to  the  rules  established  by  the  trustees, 
mainly  among  well  regulated  free  schools  continued  for  about  10  months  of  the  year, 
having  100  to  300  or  more  pupils,  with  a  daily  average  attendance  of  85  i)er  cent,  on 
the  enrolment.  The  people,  in  each  case^  must  pay  for  current  expenses  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  as  they  receive  from  the  fund,  and  must  bear  all  the  cost  of  erecting, 
repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses,  must  grade  their  schools,  provide  a  teacher 
for  every  50  pupils,  and  must  use  their  best  endeavors  to  make  them  model  schools. 
A  portion  of  the  fund  has  also  gone  to  aid  normal  instruction  in  teachers'  institutes 
conducted  by  the  State  superintendent  and  by  selected  instructors  under  his  direc- 
tion.—  (State  report  for  1876-^7,  and  Peabody  fund  report  for  1877.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  school  boards  of  cities,  under  a  general  State  law,  consist  of  not  more  than  3 
trustees  from  each  ward  where  the  cities  are  divided  into  wfuxls ;  whero  there  is  no 
floch  division,  of  not  more  than  3  for  each  school  district  which  may  be  established 
within  a  city  by  the  action  of  the  school  board  with  the  ap|>roval  of  the  common 
oouuciL  In  cities  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  a  city  supeiintendent  of  schools  is 
appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  paid  from  the  State  school  fund» 

STATISTICS. 


City. 


Alexaadiia 
LynchburE 
MMolk.... 
Richmond  , 


I 
I 

I 


14,000 
15,000 
23.000 
77,500 


0 

32 


4.447 

4,093 

fi,S44 

20,754 


4l 

s 

I 


1,183 
1,388 
1.341 
5,558 


818 

789 

1,085 

4,696 


I 

I 


18 
83 

26 
87 


•13,505 
15.431 
17,658 
80,788 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULABS. 

AIex4ifidria. — The  average  attendance  was  7  per  cent,  better  in  the  schools  for  whites 
and  2  per  cent,  better  in  schools  for  colored  children  than  in  1875-^6.  In  enrolment  the 
white  schools  gained  over  7  per  cent.,  while  the  colored  schools  lost  over  1  per  cent. 
The  enrolment  of  white  children  (698;  was  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  population, 
and  that  of  colored  children  (485)  was  30  per  cent,  of  the  same.  The  percentage  of  at- 
tendance to  enrolment  reached  90 ;  the  cost  of  educating  each  child,  based  on  average 
daily  attendance,  was  |12.27. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  Richard  L.  Came,  for 
187^-^.) 

JApichburg, — The  schools  here  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high^  the  course 
in  tne  primary  grades  requiring  4  years;  in  the  grammar  grades,  3;  in  the  high  schools, 
3.  In  the  last  it  is  prescribed,  except  that  an  election  is  allowed  between  Latin  and 
Greek  and  French  and  Gorman.  A  letter  from  Superintendent  Bi^gers  states  that  his 
report  for  1877  was  not  published  by  the  board  for  want  of  funds.  1  or  the  same  reason 
the  schools  wore  closed  8  days  prior  to  the  usual  time.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the 
school  ^rstem  is  more  firmly  rooted  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  People  than  ever  before. 

Ncrfolh. — The  schools  wore  taught  10  months,  in  7  buildings.    The  estimated  value 
of  school  property  is  |58,000.    Cost  of  each  pupil  in  averag<&  ttlt«ii<djKii<(2J^^  ^^.^?(R^ — 
(Botnin*) 

17E 
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Richmond, — The  original  (^ded  course  of  study  of  the  pnblic  schools  embraced  13 
grades;  but  it  has  b^n  revised  by  Superintendent  Peay,  so  that  now  all  the  former 
studies  are  included  in  10  grades,  namely,  4  primary,  3  grammar,  and  3  high.  Half- 
day  schools  iu  the  lowest  grade  have  been  tried  and  proved  a  snccess.    Childien  of  five 


rerage 
tnres  for  the  support  of  schools  for  1876-77  was  915*^* — (Report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Hampton  Normnl  and  Agricultural  /fufihito,  at  Hampton,  has  a  course  covering  3 
ycaxa,  "with  a  preparatory  course  of  1  year.  In  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  coune, 
Whirii  are  chiefly  of  an  elementary  character,  farming,  sewing,  and  household  work 
were  taught.  Tnere  is  a  3  weeks'  institute  at  the  close  of  the  course  to  prei»are  grad- 
uates £ar  teaching.  The  number  of  students  during  the  year  187G-77  was  274,  of  whom 
105  were  ff iris  and  169  boys. — (Catalogue,  1876-77!) 

rall€i/ Normal  School  and  Summer  Institute^  at  Bridgewater,  Va.,  embraces  in  its  4 
years'  course  of  instruction  classical,  normal,  business,  grammar,  and  ornamental  de- 
l)nrtments,  a  model  school,  and  a  summer  institute  for  teachers,  this  last  continuing 
nboat  6  weeks.  The  attendance  in  1870-77  on  the  teachers'  advanced  course  was  5; 
on  the  teachers'  elementary  course,  19 ;  and  at  the  normal  institute,  71.  The  whole 
number  of  normal  students  in  the  year  1877  was  97;  of  other  students,  111. — (Catalogne 
and  return.) 

A  normal  institute  at  Strasbnrg,  kindred  to  that  at  Bridgewater^  is  spoken  of  in  tho 
Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  for  August,  1877,  but  no  report  from  it  has  reached 
this  Bureau. 

Roanoke  CoUcffCf  Salem,  has  a  department  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to 
prepare  themselves  for  teaching.  It  is  un<lcr  the  inunediate  supervision  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  college.  Students  have  the  privilege  of  taking  any  studies  they  may  wish 
in  the  college  classes  without  additional  charge. — (Catalogue  of  college.) 

The  Richmond  No,  *  al  School,  a  department  of  the  nublic  school  sj^stem  of  Richmond, 
is  sustained  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  tbree  tnousand  dollars.  Tuition  is  free, 
In  1877  there  were  i:K)  students  attending  its  3  y«ars'  normal  course,  of  whom  46  were 
men  and  93  women ;  17  were  graduated,  and  14  of  them  engaged  in  teaching. — (Re- 
turn.) 

Teachers'  meetings  are  also  held  every'  Saturday  during  the  school  term,  in  the 
Richmond  High  School  building,  which  the  primary  and  CTammar  school  teachers  are 
required  to  attend  on  alternate  weeks.  Superintendent  reay  conducts  the  exercises, 
assisted  by  the  principals  of  the  schools,  to  each  of  whom  is  assigned  a  special  subject. 
Uy  this  means,  all  now  methods  are  discussed. — (Ketum  to  Bureau.) 

A  normal  scnool  for  the  preparation  of  colored  teachers  has  existed  also  at  Pctere- 
burg,  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Giles  B.  Cook,  in  connection  with  an  elementarj*  school 
for  colored  children.  Its  statistics  for  1877  have  not  been  received;  in  1876  thero 
appear  to  have  been  150  pupdls  in  all,  without  distinction  between  normal  studeuti 
and  others. 

teachers'  institutes. 

• 

The  State  board  lof  education  has  power  at  its  discretion  t,o  invite  and  encourage 
meetings  of  teachers  at  convenient  places,  and  to  provide  that  educational  addmset 
shall  be  ma<lo  before  such  meetings  provided  no  public  money  is  expeude<1  for  snch 
purposes.  The  agent  of  the  Pcabody  fund  mode  lor  1876-'77  an  allowance  of  SljlOO 
for  holding  snch  institutes,  and  in  72  counties  either  these  or  kindred  meetings  were 
lield,  the  State  superintendent  being  present  as  conductor  or  lecturer  in  39  counties 
and  2  cities. — (School  law  and  Peabody  rejwrt.) 

SCHOOL  journal. 

Tlie  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  rendered  valuable  aid  in  1877,  as  in  former 
yoarH,  in  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  alike  by  many  excellent  arti- 
cles in  its  ceneral  department,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  William  F.  Fox,  principal 
of  the  Richmond  High  School,  and  by  iniport-ant  matter  in  its  official  department, 
which  is  under  tho  charge  of  State  Superintendent  RuiTner. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

• 

Superintendent  Ruffncr  reports  for  187G-77  a  total  of  7,507  i^npils  as  stndyins 

hiffher  hTanclies  under  the  public  school  system,  6,879  of  them  white  and  628  colored 

These  were  probably,  in  most  cases,  eo\\Y\ce\^  ^'\\\i  tk<B  high  school  dejMirtments  sC 

the  164  ^*T.ide<l  schools  reported  bv  Ai\m,  Vi\  oi  -wXiVcVi  ^«Kk  l<st^\^\jb«^436aircol- 

ored  pnjfila.    Two  such  liigb  sclioolft,  oi\«i  ioT  -^YivX-^i  wi^  wift  isst  t^S^ssR^^^^soSS^vAA^a. 
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Sichmond;  2  in  Lynclibnrg  also,  and  donbtleasotliers  in  the  principal  cities  and  large 
towns. 

OTHER  8EC0NDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools 
specially  engas/dd  in  preparing  students  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of 
tne  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commisn 
sioner  preceding.  * 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

The  Univenity  of  Virginia^  Albemarle  County,  usually  receiving  annual  assistance 
from  the  State,  has  been  a  typical  institution  for  the  colleges  in  the  old  Common- 
wealth that  have  sprung  up  since  its  establishment.  Founded  by  Jefferson  in  1^, 
mainly  upon  European  models,  its  instructions  are  given  not  in  the  four  collegiate 
classes  which  are  still  common  at  the  North,  but  in  collegiate  schools  devoted  to  the 

gursuit  of  some  one  branch  of  study.  From  these  schools  a  student  may  select  those 
e  will  attend,  taking,  however,  as  a  rule,  not  less  than  3  in  the  academic  depict- 
ment,  and  receiving  at  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  if  he  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation, one  of  the  following  decprees :  Proficient  in  certain  studies,  graduate  in  a  school, 
bachelor  of  letters,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  arts,  or  master  of  arts.  These  are 
graded  according  to  attainments,  and  are  given  only  on  evidence  of  such  attainments, 
no  honorary  degrees  being  conferred. 

The  university  was  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Lewis  Brookn,  of  Rochester, 
N.  T.,  to  add  to  its  facilities  for  instruction  in  geology  and  natural  history  a  complete 
collection  of  Professor  Ward's  casts  of  fossils,  and  to  erect  for  the  reception  of  these 
and  like  collections  a  new  and  excellent  museum  building.  This  gift  is  valued  at 
180,000. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington,  Bandolph  Maoon  College,  Ashland,  and 
Bkhmond  College,^  Richmond,  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  courses  by  schools  instead  of  classes,  and  even  the  older  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  has  rearranged  itself  on  essentially  the  same 
model:  while  Emory  and  Henry  Collie,  Emory,  Hampden  Sidney  CoHege,  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  and  Boanoke  College,^  SiJem,  have  the  more  common  plan  of  4  collegiate 
classes. 

For  statistics  of  all  these  institutions,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  all  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women  re- 
porting in  1877,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  fan  statistics,  see  Tables  X-Xm  of  the  aitjiendix  following ;  for  smmnaxies  of  these,  the  Repozt 

of  the  CommiBsioner  preceding.] 

8CIEXTIFIC. 

The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Blacksburg,  has  a  3  years'  course 
in  agricultural  and  mechanical  as  well  as  literary  branches.  The  college  receives  two- 
thirds  of  the  proceeds  of  the  congressional  land  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  200  free  scholarships  are  provided  for  by  law.  The  catalogue 
for  1876-77  reports  an  attendance  of  2^i4  students. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  at  Hampton,  is  devoted  to  the  work 
of  training  colored  youth  in  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education  and  in  industrial 
pursuits,  includiuj^  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  oesides  fitting  them  to  be  teach- 
ers. The  institution  receives  one-third  of  the  income  from  the  congressional  grant 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Fifty-two  students  were  grad- 
uated during  the  year  1876-^77.  The  attendance  was  238,  of  whom  96  were  women. — 
(Return  and  report,  1877.) 

The  Virginia  ARlitary  Institute,  at  Lexington,  is  a  State  military  and  scientific  school 
organized  uj^on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  The 
course  occupies  4  years.  There  was  an  attendance  in  1877  of  169  students. —  (Catalogue 
and  return. ) 

In  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  school  of  analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry  had 
an  attendance  of  14  students,  and  that  of  agriculture  and  natural  history,  of  3.  There 
is  a  course  in  agricultural  engineering  and  one  in  mining  engineering;  also  a  school 
<^ applied  mathematics;  but  apparently  there  were  no  students  in  them. 

The  Newmarket  Polytechnic  Institute,  Shenandoah  County,  an  instltiit\QT\.  Iat  \x«a!&3i*^ 
young  men  in  classical  and  scientific  studies,  cspeciaWy  en^iieenikii^,  Oaw^fen>^^^ 

_  iJtosBffito  CkiUege  Mod  Slobmond  College  added  materially  to  thfi&x  coViM^VoDa  Va  ^atoaM^'^B&*"n 
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telcgrapby,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  State  Superintendent  Rnffioer  in 
the  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  for  January,  1877.  It  had,  by  the  last  acoouuts, 
3  instructors  and  87  students. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  institutions  reporting  theological  students  in  1877  are  the  following:  Vmom 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  rrcsbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States,  at  Hampden  Sidney, 
having  51  students^  of  whom  49  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science :  Biehmoid 
Institutef  at  Riclmioud  (Baptist),  with  100  students  attendiujj^ ;  Theological  Seminanf  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod  (South),  at  Salem,  with  13  students,  of  whom 
12  had  received  a  scientific  or  literary  degree ;  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary,  Fairfax  County,  which  had  41  students.  In  all  these  the  couiae  of  study 
covers  as  many  as  3  years,  and  it  reaches  6  in  the  Richmond  Institute,  which  embraces 
preparutoiT  and  academic  as  well  as  theological  studies.  There  is  an  examination  of 
greater  or  less  extent  required  by  all  these  Institutions.  To  be  admitted  in  the  Union 
Theological  Seminary  candidates  must  have  received  the  degree  of  a.  b.  or  an  equiva- 
lent scholastic  training. 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia  affords  instruction  in  common  and 
statute  law,  and  in  equity,  mercantile,  international,  constitutional,  and  civil  law  and 
government.  The  number  of  students  attending  in  1877  was  111 ;  the  number  of  grad- 
uates, IG.  There  is  also  a  private  summer  course  of  law  in  connection  with  this  dep«at- 
mont,  which  begins  its  scsKion  in  July  and  continues  2  months. 

The  School  of  Law  and  Equity  in  JVashington  and  Lee  University  has  2  classes,  junior 
and  senior,  gives  its  instruction  by  text  books  and  lectures,  and  reports  for  187a-77  a 
total  of  2d  students  under  7  professors  and  lecturers.    Number  of  graduates,  11. 

Neither  of  these  schools  examines  candidates  for  admission. 

MEDICAL. 

Opportunities  for  obtaining  a  medical  education  are  afforded  at  the  Medkdl  Colkgi 
of  Virginia,  Richmond,  and  at  Urn  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Albe- 
marle County.  The  first  named  provides  the  regular  3  years'  memcal  course  and 
reports  an  attendance  of  4G  students.  The  medical  department  of  the  Unirendty  of 
Virjrinia  is  organized  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  other  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  distinctive  features  of  which  are  comprehensiveness  and  thoroughness  of 
instruction  and  the  grmluation  of  the  student  ui)ou  satisfactory  evidence  of  attain- 
ments only,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  his  course  of  study.  There  were  48  tta- 
douts  in  1877. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  TlIE  DEAF  AND  DUlfB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dunib  and  the  BUnd^  at  Staim- 
tou,  had  in  its  Department  for  the  Blind  42  pupils  in  1877,  who  were  instructed  in  the 
common  English  branches,  higher  mathematics,  French,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music ;  also,  in  the  employments  of  mattress  and  broom  making  and  cane  seating.^ 
(Return,  1877.) 

The  Department  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  had  an  attendance  of  91  pupils,  who  received 
instruction  in  the  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  including  langna^  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  history,  natural  philosophy,  geography,  drawing,  and  painting;  also 
in  articulation  and  lip  reading.  The  employments  taught  are  cabinet  making,  ca^ 
pcntry,  tailoring,  shoemaking,  printing,  painting  and  glazing,  and  bookbinduig.— 
(Return.) 

MILLER  MANUAL  IJkBOR  SCHOOL,  ALBEMARUS  COUNTT. 

Mr.  Samuel  l^Iiller,  a  wealthy  farmer  of  Albemarle  County,  is  reported  in  the  educa- 
tional journals  to  have  devoted  several  hundro<l  thousand  dollars  to  the  establishment 
in  his  county  of  a  manual  labor  school,  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  full  information  may 
bo  given  in  the  Report  for  1878. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  \^ROINIA. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Fredericksburg,  July  1(V- 
\%  1??77.  After  the  presentation  of  reports  by  the  standing  committees,  came  the  an- 
nual address  of  the  president  of  the  association,  Thomas  R.  Price,  and  tho  address  of 
welcome  by  Hon.  John  L.  Marye.  In  giving  a  view  of  the  educational  condition  of  the 
State,  the  president  said  that  no  year  in  tho  history  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been 
richer  than  tins  in  educational  efforts,  nor  luore  richly  blessed  with  success  in  those 
efforts;  and  that  in  every  town  and  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  school  and  edl- 

Jege  and  uuiyersity,  the  seed  sown  \>y  IM^  aaaociation  is  already  bearing  its  good 

£rmt 
Addzeaaee  and  papeiB  were  pieBeuted  QnQ.\>bL^ioA\.oV\xi\^vG^\«ff:^a\^^* 
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on  spelling  reform."  by  Professor  J.  A.  Harrison,  of  the  Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity; "Dhterate  education,"  by  Professor  George  F.  Holmes;  and  "Specialized  study/' 
by  Captain  J.  H.  Chamberlayne. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  small,  but  the  reports  were 
excellent  and  the  discussions  interesting  and  instructive. — (Educational  Journal  of 
Virginiay  August,  1877.) 

NOTEWORTHY  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

Following  close  on  a  munificent  gift  of  §55,000  made  in  1876  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran, 
of  Washington,  to  increase  the  library  and  endowment  of  professorships  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virgiida.  there  came  to  the  same  institution  in  187G-i7,  firom  Mr.  Lewis  Brooks 
of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  gifts  aggregating  about  $A0,000  to  erect  and  furnish  a  museum  of 
natural  science,  ^ir.  Brooks  had  previously  given  to  Washington  and  Lee  University 
$i£5,000  for  a  like  purpose. 

Hampden  Sidney  College  reports  also  the  completion  of  a  subscription  of  $50,000, 
"  cMony  in  Vir^nia  consols,"  from  friends  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  New  York ;  while  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a 
manual  labor  school  in  Albemarle  County,  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  of  that  county^  is  ciir- 
lentli^  reported  to  have  left  |850,000,  also  in  Virginia  securities,  $100,000  of  it  to  be 
used  in  tne  erection  of  buildings  for  the  school. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BROCKENBROUGR. 

Judge  Brockenbrough,  long  the  head  of  a  noted  law  school  and  for  several  years 
professor  of  law  in  the  Washington  and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  died  at  that 
place  February  20,  1877. —  (Virginia  Educational  Journal,  April,  1877.) 

PRESIDENT  DUNCAN. 

Rev.  James  A.  Duncan,  D.  D.,  president  of  Randolph  Macon  College  and  a  well 
known  minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  died  at  Ashland,  near 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  Monday,  September  24,  1877.  He  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in 
1830,  and  ^aduated  in  1849  at  the  college  of  which  he  was  afterward  president.  In 
iho  Virginia  Conference  he  was  remarkably  successful  as  a  pastor,  and  tilled  the  lead- 
ins  pulpits  in  Richmond,  Alexandria,  Washington  City,  and  Lynchburg.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  every  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  for 
sixteen  years,  and  in  1866  and  1870  received  a  larce  vote  for  bishop.  At  the  late  gen- 
eral conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churdi  he  appeared  as  a  iratemal  mes- 
s^iger  of  the  Church  South,  delivered  a  most  impressive  address,  and  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  For  several  years  ho  was  editor  of  the  Richmond  Christian 
Advocate,  and  for  eight  years  before  his  death  president  of  Riuidolph  Macon  Col- 
lege.— (Central  Advocate,  October  3, 1877.) 

PROFESSOR  ALBERT  T.  BLEDSOE. 

Rev.  Albert  T.  Bledsoe,  ll.  d.,  editor  of  the  Southern  Review,  and  for  manyyears  a 
prominent  professor,  died  at  his  residence  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  December  8,  1877,  aged 
()8  years.  Dr.  Bledsoe  was  bom  in  Kentucky  in  1809,  graduated  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1630,  and  served  on  the  frontier  till  1832,  when  he 
resigned.  In  183i3-^34  he  was  adjunct  professor  of  mathematics  in  Kenyon  College, 
Ohio;  in  183&-'36  professor  of  mathematics  in  Miami  University.  From  1840  to  1§48 
he  practised  law  at  Springfield,  111.,  1848-^53  was  professor  of  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy in  the  University  of  JMississippi,  and  from  1853-'61  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.  During  the  late  war  he  took  part  with  the  confederates, 
and  a  portion  of  the  time  was  assistant  secretary  of  war.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works,  including  An  Examination  of  Edwnnls  on  the  Will,  A  Theodicy  or 
Vindication  of  the  Divine  Glory,  and  An  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Slavery. — (Christian 
Advocate,  December  20, 1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  H.  KUFFKEB,  State  tuperintendent  qf  pvJblio  inttruaHon^  Richmond. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  BDUCATION. 
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UTEST  TIBGIIilA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools 

Graded  schools 

High  schools 

School-houses 

School-houses  built  during  the  year.. . 
Value  of  school  property 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOMS  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund 

Total  school  fomd 


1874-^5. 


179,897 

115,300 

76,468 


3,231 

78 

8 

2,959 

117 

$1,605,627 


2,677 

784 

$35  03 

30  77 


$753,477 
715, 160 


$293,270 
325,243 


1875-7a 


184,760 

123,504 

79,278 


3,341 

67 

3 

3,127 

141 

$1,660,468 


2,797 

896 

$34  89 

32  09 


$860,644 
793,272 


$340, 411 
340, 411 


Inoreaae. 


4,863 
8,204 


110 


168 

24 

$54,841 


120 
112 


$107, 1G7 
78,112 


$47, 141 
15,168 


4,190 


11 
5 


$0  14 
132 


(From  report  for  1875  and  1876  of  Hon.  B.  W.  Byrne,  State  superintendent  of  fiee 
schools  in  those  years. )  ' 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  Stnte  superintendent  of  free  schoola^  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  governor,  holds  office,  like  him,  for  a  term  of  4  years.  He  is  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  all  county  superintendents  and  free  schools  of  the  State,  and  is  to 
see  that  the  school  system  is  carried  into  effect  and  x>erfected  as  far  as  powible.  He 
reports  annually  to  the  governor,  though  the  report  is  only  published  biennially. 

The  hoard  of  the  school  fund,  composed  of  the  governor.  State  superintendent  of  fineo 
schools,  auditor,  and  treasurer,  has  the  management,  control,  and  investment  of  the 
school  fund. 

A  State  hoard  of  examiners y  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent  and  two  profes- 
sional teachers  appointed  by  the  governor,  has  charge  of  the  examination  and  licens- 
ing of  persons  de8irin|^  State  certificates  as  teachers;  the  certificates  are  good  for  life 
or  during  good  behavior. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  free  schools  is  elected  biennially  by  the  voters  of  each 
county ;  he  is  required  to  be  of  good  moral  character,  of  temperate  habits,  of  literary 
acquirements,  and  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teacMng. 

A  county  hoard  of  examiners  for  examining  and  certifying  teachers  is  formed  in  each 

county  by  associating  with  the  county  superintendent  2  experienced  teachers,  chosen 

annunUyhy  the  presidents  of  the  district  board8  of  education  in  the  ooonty  at  a  meet^ 

in^  held  for  that  purpose  at  the  county  seat  \xv  Aw^iist. 

A.  board  of  education  for  eadi  toicnsliip  acKool  dwlnct  \a  Oqai9r;ii  «^«sii  ^  ^^^^Aim  l>y  the 
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▼oters  of  the  district  for  the  care  a^id  oversight  of  all  public  school  concerns  within 
the  township.  It  is  composed  of  a  president  and  two  commissioners  elected  by  the 
people. 

Boards  of  trustees  for  subdistriots  into  which  townships  are  divided  are  appointed  by 
the  township  boards  of  education,  and  by  the  amended  school  law  of  1877  are  to  consist 
hereafter  of  3  intelligent  and  discreet  persons  appointed  at  first  for  terms  of  1,  ^^and 
3  years,  and  subsequently  for  terms  of  3  years  only.  1  to  be  appointed  yearly.  They 
have  charge  of  the  schools  or  their  subdistrict  and  appoint  the  teachers  for  them. — 
(School  law  of  1873  as  amended  in  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  reports  in  West  Virginia  are  published  only  biennially  in  the  even  years ; 
consequently  but  little  official  imbrmation  is  available  respecting  the  working  of  the 
free  school  system  in  1877. 

The  report  of  State  Superintendent  Byrne  for  1876  noted  a  marked  progress  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  free  school  system,  including  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  attending,  in  the  number  of  schools  taught,  and  in  the  length  of  the  school 
t«rm.  Better  qualified  teachers  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
by  the  school  officers  generally,  and  particularly  by  county  superintendents,  were 
among  the  indications  of  advance.  The  finances  of  the  schools,  too,  had  been  dis- 
bursed more  efficiently  and  accounted  for  more  closely  by  the  local  officers. 

The  latest  information  respecting  the  public  schools  of  this  State  is  found  in  the 
report  of  Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  tne  Feabody  education  fund,  for  the  year  1877.  Dr.  Sears 
says:  '*  The  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  State  is  encouraging  and  hopeful ;  they 
seem  to  be  conducted  with  wisdom  and  energy.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  their 
improvement  by  means  of  teachers'  institutes,  in  addition  to  what  is  done  in  the 
normal  schools.'' 

AID  BECEIVED  FROM  THE  PEABODT  FUND. 

Assistance  to  the  amount  of  ^,800  was  received  from  the  Peabody  fund  in  1877.  Of 
this,  $200  went  to  the  Journal  of  Education  and  $600  to  teachers'  institutes.  The 
remainder  was  applied  to  the  assistance  of  graded  schools  in  20  different  localities. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

WHEELING. 

Officers. — A  city  school  board  and  a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  must  have 
had  at  least  3  years'  practice  as  a  teacher  in  graded  schools  before  his  appointment. 

Statistics. — Estimated  present  population,  28,270;  children  of  school  age,  9,676; 
enrolment,  5,397 ;  average  attendance,  3,401 ;  number  of  teachers,  93 ;  expenditures, 
$67,844. 

Jiemarks. — From  a  written  return  sent  by  the  city  superintendent,  it  appears  that 
the  system  in  Wheeling  occupies  8  primary  school  builcUngs,  having  66  school  rooms 
and  4,500  sittings ;  7  grammar  school  buildings,  with  500  sittings  for  study,  and  12 
evening  school  rooms,  with  as  many  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  even- 
ing schools  is  not  given.  The  average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher,  excluding 
special  teachers,  was  35.  The  salary  of  teachers  in  primary  schools  was  $800  annually 
for  principals  and  from  $360  to  $365  for  assistants;  in  grammar  schools,  $440  for  assist- 
ants and  $1,100  for  principals.  Teachers  in  evening  schools  received  from  $25  to  $40 
a  month;  a  special  teacher  (of  German),  $385  a  year. 

PABKER8BURG. 

Parkersburg,  of  about  7,000  inhabitants,  the  second  city  of  the  State  in  respect  to 
population,  sends  no  official  report  of  its  schools.  But  from  the  West  Virginia  Educa- 
tional Monthly  it  appears  that  there  are  4  public  school  buildings  for  white  pupils 
aud  1  for  colored.  In  3  of  these  the  schools  appear  to  be  graded  as  primary,  interme- 
diate, and  grammar  schools,  the  course,  according  to  a  published  schedule^  reaching 
through  8  yeais  in  these  departments,  while  beyond  them  in  1877  was  a  high  school 
with  one  course  of  3  years,  in  which  Latin  was  elective,  and  one  of  4  yexirs,  the  fourth, 
year's  studies  being  a  continuation  of  those  previously  pursued. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Concord  Normal  School j  at  Concord,  first  opened  in  1875,  had  in  1877  an  attendance 
of  57  normal  students  under  3  instructors. 

Fairmont  State  Normal  School j  at  Fairmont,  had  145  i\OTma\  «t\jAciv\»  wi^^Va&VrasX*- 
on,  besides  SDon-retddentlectuTeTa;  13  graduated,  ofwliomW  «ii^«i%<^\si\Aid^vs^« 
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The  State  Normal  School  at  GlenvilUf  opened  in  1873,  leportB  38  nonnal  ttadenti^  3 
teachers,  and  1  graduate. 

Marshall  College  State  Normal  School,  Hnntington,  had  92  nonnal  fltndents,  Sinstmct- 
ors,  and  8  graduates,  of  whom  4  engaged  in  teaching. 

Shepherd  CollegCy  Branch  State  Nwmal  School,  at  Shepherdstown,  organized  in  1873, 
reporte  56  normal  students,  4  teachers,  and  8  graduates. 

nest  Liberty  State  Normal  School,  at  West  Liberty,  had  44  normal  stadents,  S  resi- 
dent and  3  non-resident  instructors,  and  4  graduates. 

Tlie  above  are  all  State  normal  schools  or  branches  and  reoelTe  asristanoe  ttom  the 
State.  The  amount  appro])riated  for  1877  to  each  was  12,000,  with  the  exception  of 
the  school  at  Glenville,  which  received  |650.  The  course  of  instmction  at  the  Shep- 
herd College  school  covers  4  years ;  in  all  the  others  it  is  completed  in  3.  Gradoates 
who  have  received  certificates  are  anthorizcd  by  law  to  teach  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  State  without  further  examination. — (RetumsO 

The  Normal  Department  of  Starer  College,  at  Harper's  Feny,  for  the  training  of  colored 
teachers,  reports,  for  1877,  136  students,  5  teachers,  and  2  graduates.  The  coarse  of 
study  covers  3  years.  Students  are  charged  from  $10  to  $12  "per  annum  for  tuition 
and  room  rent.  Thirty-seven  students  have  finished  the  course  sinoe  the  opraiing  of 
the  school  in  1867,  and  counting  those  who  have  taught  without  completing  tuecooxBe 
the  number  of  teachers  supphed  by  the  school  is  about  one  hundi«d. — (Betiim  and 
catalogue.) 

teachers'  institutes.  , 

It  is  made  by  law  the  duty  of  county  superintendents  to  aid  the  teaeherB  in  all 
proper  cfibrts  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession.  For  this  purpose  they  are  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  county  institutes  for  mutual  improvement  and  of  miioa 
institutes  for  adjoining  counties,  but  no  information  as  to  such  meetings  for  1877  has 
been  received. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

mOH  SCHOOLS. 

Nothing  can  be  added  this  year  to  what  was  reported  in  1876  regarding  the  public 
high  schools  of  West  Virginia.  The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  tluBm  in 
either  a  township  district  or  two  or  more  aiyoining  districts,  in  case  the  inhaMtantB, 
after  4  weeks'  previous  notice,  should  vote  at  theirbiennial  election  in  favor  of  having 
them.  Five  such  schools  were  reported  by  the  State  superintendent  in  1876w  asainst 
8  the  previous  year ;  but  whether  the  number  has  since  increased  or  diminisned  can- 
not be  stated. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  privateacademic  schools,  and  x>reparatory  schools 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

West  Virginia  College,  at  Flemington,  and  West  Virginia  Univertity,  at  Morgantown, 
report  for  1877  an  attendance,  respectively,  of  3  and  42  students  in  collegiate  classM. 
In  both  these  institutions  most  of  the  students  were  in  the  preparatory  departmenta. 
The  45  collegiate  students  reported  were  all  young  men,  altnough  the  West  Virrinii 
College  is  open  to  both  sexes.  There  are  six  departments  of  study  in  the  State  uni- 
versity, viz :  the  classical,  scientific,  agricultural,  eugineering,  military,  and  prepara- 
tory.   There  is  no  report  fix>m  Bethany  College  later  than  1875^6. 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Opportunities  for  the  sujwrior  instruction  of  women  are  fhrther  provided  by  the 
WTiceling  Female  College,  which  reports  120  students,  all  in  the  collegiat«  department, 
and  10  instructors.  This  college  is  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.  There  is 
no  preparatory  department.  Music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  Oerman  are 
taught.  There  are  means  for  the  illustration  of  chemis^  and  physics  and  there  is  a 
gymnasium. — (Return.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  agricultural  and  scientific  departments  of  the  State  University  include  coursee 

in  general  science,  civil  engineering,  military  science,  and  agriculture.    The  general 

scientific  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  6.,  covers  4  years.    The  studies  of  the 

department  of  engineering  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  are  the  same  as  those 

of  the  scientific  course,  the  branclies  xeVaXing  to  <^ii^(ierai^\^^\ii^ -placed  in  the  senior 


or  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VL  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix 
ilowmg,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  tne  Commissioner  preceding. 
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year.  The  agricultural  instraction  is  at  present  emliraced  in  a  2  years'  coarse,  and 
certificates  of  attainment  are  given  to  students  who  have  creditably  completed  it. — 
(Catalogue  of  university.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

kducahom  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 

The  West  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Romney. 
reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  29  pupils  in  the  de^iartment  for  the  blind  and  of  6o 
in  that  for  deaf-mutes.  The  branches  taught  are  reading,  spelling,  geography,  history, 
philosophy,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  music.  The  blind  are  instnicted  in  the  employ- 
ments of  mattress  and  broom  making  and  cane  seating. — (Return,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  association  held  its  annual  session  at  Martinsburg  August  28-30,  1877.  The 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Rev.  J.  P.  Hyde,  and  the  response  to  it  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  Cn^.  Addresses  and  papers  were  presented  on  "  Popular  education,''  by  Hon. 
C.  J.  Faulkner;  ''Against  German  in  the  public  schools,''  by  Professor  C.  L.  Loos,  presi- 
dent of  Bethany  CoUege :  "The  kind  of  instruction  we  need,"  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Pendleton, 
State  superintendent  of  mie  schools;  "Teachers  as  quickeners  of  intellectual  life^'^  by 
Professor  £.  S.  Cox,  superintendent  of  the  Parkersburg  schools,  and  one  by  Professor 
Joseph  McMurran,  principal  of  Shepherd  College  Normal  School,  on  "The  proper 
character  of  primsary  and  secondary  schools,  of  colleges,  and  of  universities :  the  best 
method  of  adjusting  the  curricula  of  these  several  grades  of  schools  so  as  to  secure  a 
r^xdor  gradation  of  studies  and  a  generous  education  for  our  youth,  and  by  avoiding 
discord  among  these  several  grades  of  schools  advance  the  interests  of  our  pablic 
school  system." 

Reports  were  received  from  various  committees,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  one 
on  ''The  advantages  of  having  uniformity  of  examinations  throughout  the  State  for  the 
some  grade  of  teachers'  certificates,"  and  one  from  the  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
advisability  of  a  compulsory  school  law.  The  report  of  the  latter  committee,  which 
£ivored  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  law,  was  pos^>oned  till  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing for  further  consideration. — (Published  minutes  of  meeting.) 

^        CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  W,  K.  PdDLSTOX,  State  tuperintendent  qffree  icKooU,  WhUHng, 

[Tenn,  March,  1877,  to  March,  1881.1 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  a^  (4  to  20) 

Youth  of  said  age  in  publio  schools. .. 
Total  attendance  on  publio  schools . .. 

Attendance  on  private  schools 

Attendance  at  colleges  and  academies. 
Estimated  number  in  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Districts,  exclusive  of  independent 
cities. 

Number  of  districts  reporting 

Districts  that  purchase  text  uooks 

Districts  that  lent  books  to  pupils .... 

Districts  that  sold  them 

Public  school-houses 

Built  of  brick  or  stone 

With  outhoiises  in  good  condition.... 

Value  of  school  property 

Schools  with  two  departments 

Schools  with  threeor  more. 

Average  term  of  county  schools  in  days 
Average  term  of  city  schools  in  days.. 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAT. 

Different  teachers  employed 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  coun- 
ties. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
counties. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  cities - 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
cities. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund... 

University  fund 

Agricultural  college  fund 

Normal  school  fund 


1875-7a 


474, 811 

280,153 

282,186 

24,028 

1,853 

1,160 


5,505 

5,461 

267 

137 

72 

5,299 
750 

3,543 
$4, 875, 618 
183 
202 
152i 
193 


8,630 
$42  95 

27  16 

105  10 
37  20 


$2, 327, 694 
.  2, 153, 811 


$2, 625, 798 
222,736 
238,479 
963, 917 


1876-77. 


478,388 

289,125 

291, 270 

23,624 

1,699 

1,175 


5,564 

5,533 
453 
244 
170 

5,320 
790 

3,670 
(5,183,902 
194 
211 
149 
193 


9,1^ 
$40  48 

26  35 

108  20 
35  93 


$2,743,344 
2, 249, 638 


$2, 596, 361 
223,240 
240,792 
985,081 


3,577 
8.972 
9,064 


15 


59 

72 

186 

107 

98 

21 

40 

127 

$306,284 

11 

9 


1,228 


$3  10 


$415,650 
95,827 


$504 

2,313 

21,164 


404 
151 


3i 


$2  47 

81 


1S7 


$89,437 


(Reports  of  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  State  superintendent  of  public  instmction,  fbi 
the  years  named.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  Sfatc  superintendent  of  public  irutruetiofij  elected  every  two  years  by  the  peoplfi,  en- 
ters on  hia  ollice  the  first  Monday  of  January  succeeding  his  election,  and  has  genexil 

siiporviaion  over  the  common  schools,  making  annual  report  respecting  them.    He  is 

Allowed  to  appoint  an  assistant  anpeTvnlGTvOieii^. 
A  board  of  commisaionera  /or  the  sale  o/  scKool  and  u\ivo«n^t^\ii»vi9yi  Si^  ^oisc^mmI  of  ilM 
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secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general,  and  has  charge  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  sach  sale  and  with  the  investment  of  the  funds  accruing  from  it. 

A  board  of  regents  of  the  State  UniversUyy  of  11  members,  to  be  appomted  by  the  gov- 
ernor, 1  from  each  congressional  district  and  2  from  the  State  at  larce,  with  the  State 
superintendent  as  member  ex  officio,  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  uniyersity  and 
elects  its  officers. 

A  board  of  regents  of  normal  schoole,  consisting  of  the  govemor,  State  superintendent, 
and  9  appointed  members,  has  the  government  and  control  of  all  the  normal  schools 
establisned  by  the  State,  with  the  power  to  establish  others.  Its  appointed  members 
hold  office  for  3  years,  one-third  going  out  each  year. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  sunerintendentf  elected  biennially  in  each  county  by  the  voters  thereof,  is  to 
examine  and  license  teachers,  supervise  the  common  schools,  and  make  annual  report 
concerning  them. 

A  town  wHird  of  school  directors^  for  such  towns  as  adopt  a  township  system,  is  com- 
posed of  the  clerks  of  the  several  subdistricts,  with  those  of  joint  subdistricts  the 
school-houses  of  which  are  situated  in  the  town.  It  has  the  custody  of  all  public 
school  property  within  the  town,  and  its  secretary  has  charge  and  supen^ision  of  all 
the  public  schools,  with  the  duty  of  visiting  each  one  twice  in  each  term. 

District  school  boards,  for  either  an  ordinary  school  district  or  a  free  high  school  dis- 
trict, consist  of  a  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk,  elected  by  the  people  of  their  respect- 
ive districts  at  the  annual  meeting  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one  to  be  reelected  or 
changed  each  year. 

Women  are  eligible  to  county,  town,  and  district  school  offices. —  (School  laws,  1877 
and  1878.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  superintendent  expresses  the  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  general 
business  depression,  the  year  was  one  of  advancement.  A  larger  proportionate  num- 
ber of  districts  than  usual  appear  to  have  maintained  school  five  months,  and  tho 
number  of  children  in  those  districts  in  which  schools  were  taught  for  that  time  or 
longer  was  greater  by  6,820  than  in  1876.  The  returns  of  children  from  4  to  20  years 
of  age  are  believed  to  be  defective,  as  the  increase  for  the  year  must  have  been  greater 
than  that  ^ven,  3,577.  City  returns  or  estimates  of  the  number  of  children  who 
attended  private  schools  only  are  also  thought  to  fall  short  of  the  real  aggregate^ 
although  these  estimates  are  more  complete  than  usual. 

While  the  whole  number  of  teachers  required  in  the  public  schools  was  149  more 
than  in  1876,  the  number  employed  was  1,2^  greater.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
schools  changed  teachers,  which  indicates  a  great  deal  of  competition,  and  thus  par- 
tially accounts  for  the  reduction  of  wages.  A  larger  proportion  of  women,  moreover, 
were  employed.  There  was  an  increase  of  549  thud  grade  certificates  issued  during 
the  year,  indicating  the  employment  of  an  increased  number  of  teachers  of  inferior 
qualifications. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  school-houses  rei)orted  is  less  than  that  of  the  school 
districts  is  explained  partly  on  tho  ground  that  some  districts  own  no  school-house,  but 

Srincipally  on  the  supposition  of  imperfect  returns.    The  school-houses  will  accommo- 
ate  345,944  pupils,  while  the  attendance  was  only  291,270,  showing  that  the  school- 
houses  were  by  no  moans  generally  crowded. 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  STATE  SYSTEM. 

Hon.  Edward  Searing,  in  making  his  final  report  as  State  superintendent,  *  says  that 
the  interests  of  common  school  education  suffer  for  want  of  more  permanent  and  intel- 
ligent supervision.  The  public  schools  of  cities  are  managed  intelligently  and  have 
competent  sux)erintendcnts ;  but  a  majority  of  tho  children  of  the  State  are  educated 
in  the  schools  of  country  and  village  districts,  for  which  there  is  a  very  inadequate 
system  of  supervision,  and  in  which  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory.  The  cause 
of  this  is  attributed  to  tho  facts  (1)  that  political  cxi)ediency  largely  governs  in  the 
Bominations  for  State  and  county  sux>erintendcnts,  and  (2)  that  the  salaries  of  local 
Buperintendents  are  too  small  to  secure  thorough  or  extended  work. 

The  remedy  suggested  is  a  separation  of  the  whole  educational  system,  to  the  utmost 
extent  practicable^  from  political  influences  and  changes.  It  would  bo  a  great  gain  if 
ea^h  county  supenntendcnt  were  elected  by  a  special  convention  of  tho  school  officers 
of  the  county,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  term  of  both  State  and  coimty  superin- 
tendents extended  to  four  years.  But  the  superintendent  believes  that  the  highest 
and  most  satisfactory  results  can  be  reached  only  under  a  system  such  as  that  he  rccom- 

>  Profeflaor  Searing,  after  having:  served  most  faithfully  and  osefnlly  for  four  years  as  State  aw^rVEL- 
tendent,  accompllsmnK  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  Stato  systom^  at  t\iQ  cvova  ol  \%Tl  T^VoroR^V^ 
bii  old  position  of  professor  of  Latin  ana  Greek  at  Milton  College.    PreaVdciiit^^W&m  C^\s2M<R^^ 
'^-^  ceSiejtn  was  choaen  to  succeed  him  aa  State  superintendent  trom  Jtanax^,  IBTl^ 
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mended  in  1875^  a  snnunary  of  which  was  presented  in  the  Report  of  the  Ckimnussioner 
of  Education  for  that  year. 

TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

Any  town  in  this  State  may  by  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  adopt  a  towndiip  ^jiteBi, 
instead  of  the  separate  district  system  which  has  generally  prevailed  hitherto.  A  re- 
port from  Superintendent  J.  A.  MacDonald^f  Oulp^wa  County^  ]^abliahed  in  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  1877,  contains  the  following  statement  of 
the  effect  of  such  a  system  when  well  administered:  *'  That  x>ortion  of  the  people  of 
the  county  who  conduct  their  schools  upon  the  township  plan  are  well  satiatied  with 
them.  On  comparison,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  schools  excel  all  othen.  The 
fact  is  undeniable.  It  can  be  shown  that  under  this  system  better  schoolohooaes  we 
erected ;  that  they  are  better  provided  with  all  the  indiiq[>ensable  reqniromenta  of  eoB- 
mou  schools,  and  that  in  general  better  teachers  are  engaged :  uniform  text  books  and 
writing  material  are  provided  for  their  scholars,  and  the  right  is  granted  to  every 
parent  to  select  the  most  suitable  school  for  his  children.  These  advantages  are  of  no 
ordinary  kind ;  they  are  aids  to  progress ;  and  the  system  under  which  tlioy  are  found 
caimot  but  commend  itself  to  every  one." 

TlIE  TEXT  BOOK  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

Existing  laws  authorize  the  purchase  of  text  books  by  the  school  board  of  any  dis- 
trict and  the  loan  of  these  to  pupils  without  charge.  Professor  Searing  says  thai 
the  advauta^  of  this  plan  of  purchase  and  supply  are  becoming  widely  known 
throughout  the  Stat<^,  and  that  the  adoption  of  it  is  working  a  salutary  refonnatioii  in 
dimiuisluDg  the  cost  of  books  aud  in  promoting  both  fuller  attendance  and  greater 
efficiency  in  school  work.  Ho  thinks,  with  many  others,  that  the  free  fomiahingof 
text  books  to  pupils  by  school  boards  combines  more  advantages,  both  fix>m  an  eeo- 
noiuical  aud  an  educational  standpoint,  than  any  other  plan  thus  far  proposed.  It 
secures  cheapness ;  for  districts,  purchasing  in  quantity,  obtain  the  books  required  at 
wholesale  rates.  It  leads  to  longer  use  of  the  same  books ;  for,  under  this  plan,  thfy 
arc  preserved  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  imtil  worn  out.  It  prevents  nnaotlKn^ 
ized  changes  of  books  by  teachers  and  loss  of  time  at  the  beginning  of  a  tenn  due  to 
the  lack  of  books.  It  iusures  a  larger  att«udanco  of  pupils,  as  no  children  are  kcot 
from  school  through  inability  to  buy  the  books  they  need.  Finally,  it  rendetrs  certain 
an  absolute  and  constant  uuiformity  of  books  in  the  various  classes.  Resulting  from 
these  advantages,  moreover,  are  better  and  easier  classification  of  a  school,  reduction 
of  the  number  of  classes  to  a  minimum,  convenience  in  making  tranafiorsy  anul  the 
educating  influence  over  pupils  of  the  requirement  to  care  for  books. 

The  question  whether  there  would  not  be  large  additional  advantages  from  a  State 
uniformity  of  text  books  is  considered  in  the  report  and  decided  in  the  negative. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Superintendent  Searing  recommends  the  establishment  of  school  savings  banks  as 
a  means  of  traiuing  children  in  economy  and  business  habits.  This  has  been  done  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  with  good  results.  He  also  suggests  the  introduction  of 
book-ke«ping  among  the  branches  taught  in  common  schoohu 

kindergXbten. 

For  statistics  and  other  information  respecting  5  schools  of  this  class  at  Milwaukee^ 
sec  Tabic  V  of  the  appendix  following,  aud  for  a  sumnuuy  of  these  statistics  ace  thB 
Keport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Boards  of  education  for  cities  appear  to  consist  of  one  or  more  members  from  each 
ward,  with  provision  for  partial  annual  change ;  each  board  choosing  its  own  pres- 
dent,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  and  generally  a  city  superintendent  of  schools.  At  Madi- 
son, the  mayor  of  the  city  aud  an  alderman  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  school  board. 

STATISTICS. 
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ADDITIONAL   PARTlCULAItS. 

Fond  du  Lac  had  about  500  children  in  parochial  schools,  besides  those  enrolled  in 
pnblio  schools.  Tho  number  of  sittings  for  study  in  the  public  schools  was  considera- 
bly higher  than  tho  enrolment. —  (Ketum  from  Superintendent  Hutchius.) 

Janewille  reported  for  1877  an  enrolment  of  450  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
besides  those  in  the  pnblio  schools.  For  these  last  a  special  teacher  of  penmanship 
was  employed. — (Return  from  Suiierintendent  Burton.) 

Lm  Crosse, — In  addition  to  the  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  about  eight  hun- 
dred attended  mivate  and  parochial  schools,  making  about  79  per  cent,  who  attended 
some  school.  The  average  attendance  is  not  precisely  given  in  the  report  of  the 
superintendent,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  nimiber 
enrolled  is  nearly  95.  The  schools  are  CTaded  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high,  the  course  up  to  the  high  school  covering  7  years ;  that  in  the  high  school  4 
years  more,  though  a  certificate  will  be  ffiven  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the^ 
flist  3  years.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  spools,  based  on  the  average  number  belong-* 
in^,  was  only  $13.89  for  each  scholar,  although  nerc,  too,  a  special  teacher  of  penman- 
ship was  employed  at  a  liberal  salary. — ^Report  of  Sui>eiuntendent  C.  W.  Roby.) 

Mtidison, — The  statistics  show  that  tnero  were  in  the  city  during  tho  year  1,714 
Tonth  of  legal  school  age  who  did  not  attend  the  public  schools ;  but  of  these,  1,400 
belonged  to  tho  extremes  of  school  age,  either  kept  at  home  as  being  too  young  to 
attend  or  engaged  in  work  because  old  enough  to  earn  something ;  while  some  500 
were  in  private  or  church  schools.  A  careful  examination  made  it  appear  that  the 
nnmbor  neither  at  school  nor  at  work  was  only  about  57.  The  schools  are  classified  as 
primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  course  in  tho  last  occupying  4  years.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  an  argument  against  the  prevalent  notion  that  study 
u  usurious  to  health ;  and  it  is  pretty  condusivelv  shown  that,  under  a  good  system, 
which  does  not  overwork  scholare,  there  is  certainly  as  great,  probably  greater,  likeli- 
hood of  lengthened  life  among  the  studious  as  among  those  who  do  not  study. —  (Re- 
port of  Superintendent  Shaw.) 

Milwaukeey  probably  from  a  change  of  superintendent,  presents  no  statistics  of  its 
•ehools  for  1877,  but  a  pamphlet  from  the  First  Ward  Public  School  Association  indi- 
cates, for  that  ward  at  least,  ''  larger  and  better  school  buildings,  improved  text  books 
and  apparatus,  better  teachers  at  higher  salaries,''  and  a  disposition  to  so  improve 
the  school  grounds  as  to  make  them  ornamental,  healthful,  anu  agreeable.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  association  says,  in  its  report  on  this  subject :  ' 'Around  our  schools  should 
be  not  only  ample  room  for  healthful  sports  and  social  amusements  in  the  open  air 
aad  sunlight,  but  space  for  workshops  supplied  with  suitable  tools  and  materials,  to- 
gether with  ground  devoted  to  horticulture,  thus  educating  the  young  to  produce 
mtelligently  with  their  own  hands  many  useful  and  beautiml  things.''  The  advan- 
tages of  these  arrangements  are  enforced  at  length,  and  tho  report  was  adopted  with 
such  unanimity  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  plan  suggested  may  be  carried  out. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  four  State  normal  schools  at  Platteville,  Whitewater,  Oshkosh,  and  River  Falls 
report  for  the  year  1876-'77  a  total  attendance  of  1,125  normal  students,  including 
those  in  preparatory  classes.  The  three  schools  first  named  had  a  total  of  941  normal 
stadents,  411  of  them  being  men  and  530  women.  Of  these,  Whitewater  had  25  and 
Oshkosh  69  in  preparatory  classes.  The  three  schools  graduated  a  total  of  52  students, 
15  of  them  from  the  full  4  years'  course  and  37  from  an  elementary  course  of  2  years. 
Tuition  is  free  to  normal  pupils,  but  not  to  those  in  other  departments.  The  schools 
are  endowed  with  a  permanent  State  fund,  tho  interest  of  which  in  1876-'77  amounted 
to  $85,076.16.  They  are  managed,  as  before  stated,  by  a  board  of  regents  appointed 
by  the  covemor.  The  board  keeps  itself  in  connection  with  the  everyday  work  of  the 
schools  i>y  m^ans  of  visiting  committees,  which  furnish  in  their  reports  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  a  comparison  of  work  and  methods  and  for  a  practical,  intelligent 
administration  of  affairs. 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS    AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy  Family,  at  St.  Francis  Station^  organized  in 
1871,  reports  50  normal  students,  all  of  them  men,  and  12  graduates  in  1877  trom  their 
3  years'  course.    All  these  graduates  had  engaged  in  teaching. 

A  Kindergarten  training  class  was  conducted  in  Milwaukee  throughout  1877  by  Mr. 
W.  N.  Hailmann,  a  prominent  advocate  for  the  Northwest  of  Fr5bel%  system.  Statis- 
tics of  it  have  not  reached  the  Bureau. 

Courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  are  reported  in  connection  with  Milton  College, 
IfiHoxiy  and  tho  Northwestern  University,  Watertown.    In  the  latter  vB&tltat\s^  V^joiCsv.- 
),  stadents  are  prepared  for  service  in  tho  parochial  schools  oi  t\iA  ^yc^o^  qI^S&t 
jw  well  as  in  pnHlic  Boboola.    The  studies  embriMei  Va  ui^j3a!6oii  \a  ^i^;lQaA  ^^  ^^^ 
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academic  department.  GcTman,  English,  logic,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
Bacrcd  music.—  (Catologuos.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

Institute  work  was  vigorously  carried  on  during  the  year.  Sixty-fonr  institutM 
were  held  in  53  difTerent  counties.  Two  of  these  counties  did  not  report  atatistiay 
hut  in  all  the  others  there  was  au  aggregate  of  99  weeks  of  instruction  giyen ;  there 
was  an  attendance  of  4,551,  of  whom  l,32i3  were  men  and  3,228  women.  The  number 
of  counties  in  which  institutes  were  held  is  the  some  as  last  year;  the  number  attend- 
ing is  109  less,  and  the  number  of  days'  session  about  10  less.  "  It  would  seem,"  saji 
the  conimittco  on  institutes,  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  ^'that  the  limit  of 
institute  work  has  been  nearly  or  quite  reached,  both  as  regards  demand  for  it  and 
obility  to  conduct  it  efficiently  and  economically."  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
institutes  in  1877  was  |6,G07.33.— (State  rei)ort.) 

A  special  tabular  report  of  the  institutes  shows  that  of  the  teachers  present  194  held 
first  grade,  495  second  grade,  and  2,688  third  giado  certificates ;  morcoTer,  that  465 
ha<l  been  trained  in  colleges  or  universities,  319  in  academies,  KS4  in  normal  schools, 
and  1,725  in  high  schools,  wliile  1,252  hod  eigoyed  no  other  advantages  than  those  of 
the  common  schools. 

SCHOOL  JOURNAUB. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  a  monthly,  published  at  Madison,  is  the  oigan 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  In 
the  former  capacity,  it  presents  each  year  a  considerable  amount  of  the  best  matter 
read  before  the  association  at  its  meetings.  In  the  latter,  it  receives  and  publishes  not 
only  the  decisions  of  the  State  superintendent  in  all  matters  of  controversy  respecting 
the  public  schools,  but  also  many  interesting  communications  from  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistant  in  relation  to  matters  affecting  the  State  system.  It  thus  ocoupici  a 
prominent  i*ank  among  our  school  Journals. 

The  New  Education,  published  since  January  1,  1877,  at  Milwaukee,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Mr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  has  given  much  information  respecting  Kindci^garten 
training,  and  has  been  the  steady  and  often  eloquent  advocate  of  tihe  claims  of  the 
Kindergarten  to  public  notice  and  adoption. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

UlOn    SCHOOLS. 

Official  reports  were  received,  in  1877,  from  57  free  high  schools,  an  increase  of  37 
over  those  rei>orting  the  previous  year.  There  wore  enrolled  in  these  5,118  pupilSi  of 
whom  1,694  were  studying  common  branches  only ;  1,802,  algebra  or  geometiy ;  2,247, 
natural  science,  including  physiology*  andi)hysical  geography ;  704,  modem  lajaguagee, 
while  900  were  in  ancient  languages.  These  schools  remained  in  session  au  avenge 
of  35.38  weeks  during  the  year.    There  were  135  teachers  employed. 

The  fh>e  high  school  law  appears  to  command  continued  favor  and  to  be  exerting  a 
salutary  influence.  This  law  grants  State  aid  to  such  fi'ee  high  schools  as  are  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  people  for  at  least  13  weeks  in  any  one  year.  An  amend- 
nient  to  it  was  passed  in  1377  which  enabled  all  free  liigh  schools  previously  in  opera- 
tion to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  law  equally  with  those  established  under  it,  if  the 
requisite  reports  wore  mmle  and  the  law  was  complied  with  in  other  respects,  so  ftr 
as  api>licablo.  All  but  2  of  tliQ  additional  high  schools  rcimrting  in  1877  were  accepted 
under  this  amendment,  and  received  their  pnqK>rtion  of  State  aid,  making,  as  before 
meiition(>d,  57  in  all,  which  absorlicd  the  entire  appropriation  of  ^25,000  made  l^  the 
State  for  the  i»iirpo80. 

A  subjwMiueut  revi."*ion  of  the  law  made  the  following  changes,  which  were  to  go  into 
efTect  November  1,  1878:  (1)  Hereafter  no  frt»e  liigh  schools  will  be  recognized  except 
such  as  shall  have  been  established  in  aceonlancc  >vith  the  provisions  of  the  Utv. 
(2)  Each  single  municipality  establishing  such  a  school  will  constitute  a  high  school 
district.  (3^  If  two  or  niort*  towns  establish  one,  it  will  bo  known  as  a  joint  high 
school  distnct.  (4)  Each  lii^h  school  district  will  elect  a  director,  treasurer,  and 
clerk,  who  will  form  the  high  t>chool  bojird.  (5)  The  board  will  annually  determine 
the  amount  neeessarj'  to  bo  raised  to  sui)port  the  high  school,  and  certify  the  same,  to 
be  assessed  and  collected;  but  ihc  amount  may  be  limited  by  vote  of  the  town  meet- 
ing, or,  in  case  of  a  Joint  high  school  district,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  town  boards. 
(())  Only  such  high  school  districts  as  have  established  and  maintained  a  high  school 
for  not  less  than  3  months  in  a  school  vear  and  in  a  building  not  used  for  other  school 
purposes  will  bo  entitled  to  receive  ai(\,  and  this  aid  will  be  extended  to  no  school  foe 
more  than  3  years. — (State  rejiort  and  school  laws.) 

OTIIi:U  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Three  schools  of  academic  rau\v,  TopotWu"  actoT(Ww\^  \.o  \wr  to  the  State  sapexia- 
teudent  for  187G-77,  give  a  total  oi  1^  m«lT:vLC\«T»,^Vi^Tx^cj^\:^\xvir«^(jk»  %r^^ 
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dunes,  and  III  in  prcparatoiT  or  irregular  ones,  iritli  13  Eradoatce  in  1BT7.  A.  table 
of  onineorpoTated  schools  other  tlian  public  ehovs  339  encb,  witb  412  teacliera,  8,714 
nnpila  wlio  had  not  fttteodod  any  pumio  school  dnring  the  year,  and  6,510  in  average 
daily  attendauoe;  bnt  probably  the  greater  part  of  these,  if  not  the  Trhole,  were  below 
tbe  academio  grade. 

For  statistics  of  busineas  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  prepaialory  schools,  and 
wepamlory  departments  of  colleges  or  niiiversittPB  reporting  to  this  Buroan,  s" 

TaSlCB  IV,  TI,  Vll,  and  IX  of  the  appendii  following,  and  the '-  -'  "-  ■  - 

the  Bepoit  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

8UPERI0E  IN8TEUCTI0N. 

COMPABATIVX  COLLEaiATB  BTATISTICS  fOB  TWO  TXABS. 

State  Superintendent  Soaring  givee  a  snmmarj'of  collegiate  statisticB  for  the  ;Feats 
1876  and  1S77  as  reported  to  him.  Only  6  colleges,  oicluwve  of  the  State  University, 
reported  each  year,  bat  the  figures  for  1876  include  those  of  Bacine  College,  and  not 
fliofle  of  Northwe8t«m  University,  while  in  1677  Racine  College  does  not  reiHtrC  and 
the  Northwestern  University  does.    The  figures  are  as  follows: 


STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES. 

.^7^. 

18T7. 

63 

1.599 

311,787 

SI 

,.!■» 

SAeis 

36,001 

uinvKEsiTT  OK  wiscoNsra. 

The  State  nniversity_  presents  various  evidences  of  nrogrese  daring  the  year,  among 
-which  are  tbe  completion  and  fnmisbing  of  Science  Hall  and  the  magnetic  observa- 
tory, the  construction  of  on  efficient  system  of  waterworks  and  drainage,  tbe  addition 
of  gas  and  bath  rooms  to  the  Ladies'  Hall,  besides  other  improvements  and  repairs. 
Important  additions,  either  by  purchase  or  gift,  were  made  io  the  collections  in  natural 
hialory,  to  the  gallery  of  arts,  to  the  law  and  general  hbraries,  and  to  the  scientifio 
uptunitus  of  the  university. 

Tbe  conditions  of  tbe  donation  proposed  in  187Gby  Hon.  J.  A.  Johnson,  establishing 
•cboloiBhips  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  educated  in  the  common  schools,  have  been  con- 
Armed  byjin  actual  pnymcut  into  the  tn-a«nry  occonling  to  the  terms  epccifiotl.  That 
donation  was  followed  in  ISTTby  the  proposal  of  Ex-Govemor  Washburn  to  erect  upon 
the  grounds  of  tbe  nuiversity  during  the  coming  year,  at  his  own  cont  and  for  tbe 
benefit  of  Oie  university,  on  astronomical  observatory,  equipped  with  superior  focili- 
Uea  for  investigations  in  ostrouomical  scionoo.  The  students  for  the  year  in  regular 
QoUegiate  olBsses  numbered  188,  of  whom  48  were  young  women. 

In  the  [eport  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university  for  1S77  the  question  of  coed- 
ncation  is  (UscnMod  pro  and  con  by  the  president  of  the  university  and  tbe  board  of 
visitotB.  Tbe  report  of  the  board  expresses  the  opinion,  based  it  would  appear  mainly 
Ml  their  own  observation,  that  the  health  of  the  young  women  has  suffered  from  over- 
work. A  strong  disapproval  of  the  system  of  cocdiication  pursued  in  tbe  nnivcr- 
•ity  la  therefore  expressed  on  that  ground;  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  proficiency 
■faown  by  the  young  women  in  tboir  studies  was  quite  equal  to  that  oflho  young  men. 
Ctmdenuiing  tlie  present  method  in  strong  terms,  the  board  still  docs  not  advise  that 
wcouen  should  bo  excluded  from  the  university,  since  the  law  of  the  State  provides  for 
their  education  there ;  but  it  is  urged  that  tbe  curricaluin  be  o^nsted  in  such  a  manner 
■a  to  enable  a  mna  or  woman  to  secure  "the  form  of  education  best  suitj'd  to  his  or  her 
tespective  sphere — the  system  of  compelling  men  and  women  t«  faro  alike  might  be  bo 
inodifiedastopieclniln  the  possibility  of  causing  disease."  On  thoothcr  band,  President 
BMCom  states  positively  that  the  health  of  the  young  women  does  not  suffer  in  conse- 
qnenee  of  their  studies  hero.  "The  yonng  women,  whoso  health  waa  ^rvmsmV?  ftia 
ground  of  criticism,  have  improved  in  strength  rather  thnndelen.otaXeiBmt'i'iXve?  V«s* 
bwn  with  114  t&oi^itABj^vebardoaed  themselves  ^tboxtnTicft^i'^^a&'b'^^^'f''^ 
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connscl.''  Ont  of  357  students  in  collegiate  and  dependent  oonraeB,  of  whom  93  wen^] 
\ronien,  there  -were  ir>5  days  of  absence  on  account  of  ilhiess  on  the  part  of  the  young ^ 
men  in  a  given  time,  and  only  18  on  the  part  of  young  women,  or  in  the  proportion  of ly 
to  3.  The  students,  moreover,  did  not  know  that  a  registration  was  kept.  While  young  g 
men  may  have  heou  proportionally  somewhat  less  conscientious  about  asking  for leavcp  i 
they  were  much  more  shari>ly  questioned  before  it  was  granted ;  so  that  President  Bai-  p 
com  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  on  the  ground  that  the  young  men  are  not  so  aoco^  | 
tomod  to  conlhiement  as  the  young  women  and  that  study  is  not  so  congenial  to  theb  { 
habits.  The  pn^sident  states,  too,  that  the  faculty,  most  of  whom  were  at  the  oatMt  \ 
opposed  to  co<Mlncatiun  and  who  have  had  years  of  obser\'ation  both  as  to  its  relation 
to  education  and  to  the  health  of  the  young  women,  pronounce  earnestly  and  unani-  . 
mously  in  favor  of  the  x>resent  method. — (Reiiort  of  the  board  of  regcnta  of  the  State  j 
University,  ld77,  with  catalogue  and  returns.) 

OTUEB  COLLEGES. 

In  the  otlicr  collegiate  institutions  mentioned  in  the  Bc][K>rt  of  the  CommisBioner  of 
Education  for  1876,  the  courses  and  departments  continue  as  then  stated,  except  thai 
in  Milton  CoUeaey  Milton,  there  ai)i>ear  2  preparatory  years,  instead  of  the  1  with  which 
it  was  creditecl,  and  that  in  Lawrence  University y  A})pleton,  Galesvilh  Univ€r9ifjff  Gale^ 
vill<^,  and  Iii})on  College,  Rlpon,  there  are  schools  ot  music  not  then  noted,  in  LawrenM 
University  one  of  painting  also.  Carroll  College^  Waukesha,  not  having  advanced  be- 
yond a  preparatory  department,  may  be  found  in  Table  VI.  yorthv&ftem  UnivertUju 
Watertown  (Lutheran),  not  befortj  mentioned  from  lack  of  rotom,  leporto  KngliBn 
academic,  prcx>uratory,  collegiate,  and  normal  departments. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Two  institutions  in  the  State  offer  to  young  women  exclusively  the  advantages  of 
sui>erior  instruction  which  in  the  university  and  others  they  must  share  in  oommon 
with  young  men.  These  are  St,  Clara  Academyj  Sinsinawa  Mound  (Roman  Cathohel 
and  Milwaukee  College,  The  former  does  not  remtrt  the  number  of  instnictors,  but  n 
has  87  students  in  its  collegiate  department,  while  the  latter  reports  15  instmcton^ 
with  359  students,  181  of  them  in  preparatory  and  51  in  collegiate  classes,  124  in  pa^ 
tiul  and  3  in  graduate  courses.  Among  the  studies  in  these  institutions,  music,  dnw- 
ing,  painting,  French ,  and  German  lind  place.  Both  have  apparatus  for  the  iUostratiini 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  both  too  report  libraries  of  respectable  size  for  the  no 
of  students. 

The  Wisconsin  Female  College^  Fox  Lake,  does  not  report  for  1877. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  University  is  designed  to  give  a  thoronrii 
and  extensive  course  of  scientific  instruction  in  which  the  leading  studies  shall  do 
those  relating  to  agriculture.  The  studies  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  yeaxs  •» 
the  same  as  in  the  department  of  science,  agricultural  studies  being  placed  in  the  later 
years  of  the  course. 

The  uuiversity  also  comprises  departments  of  civil  engineering,  of  mining  and  metal* 
lurgy,  of  mechanical  engineering,  and  of  military  science. — (Catalogue,  1877-^8.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  two  institutions  for  theological  instruction  rei)orting  from  this  State  are  Asift^ 
tah  House,  under  the  care  of  the  ProteMant  Episcopal  Church,  with  30  students  and 
5  instnictors;  and  the  Seminary  of  St,  lYaneis  of  Sales,  at  St.  Francis  Station  (Roman 
Catholic),  having  132  students  and  13  instructors.  The  course  of  study  at  the  NaslHH 
tah  House  covers  3  years;  that  of  the  strictly  theological  department  at  the  seminaiji 
the  same. 

LEGAL. 

The  law  department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a  2  years*  course  in  theoidi* 
nary  branches.  Students  who  are  not  college  graduates  must  be  20  years  of  age  to 
enter  this  department  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  ordinary  English  branchet. 
There  was  an  attendance  in  1877  of  38  students,  of  whom  12  hod  received  degrees  in 
letters  or  science. — (Catalogue  of  university  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  HOME  STUDY. 

This  association,  apparently  formed  in  1877  at  Milwaukee,  is  not  a  branch  of  ths 

woU  known  kindrod  one  in  Boston,  but  an  inde^>endent  society,  organized  tot  loetX 

work.    From  i  ta  opening  ciiculaT  we  \eaiii  t\vfiA>  \\>  ^TQ\M«ftA  \a  «8^>«.V3»AiiSa.  snd  cany  on  a 
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Mhool  in  which,  hy  recitations,  reading  classes,  and  lectures,  yonnff  persons  and  adults 
if  both  sexes  mav  receive  assistance  in  one  or  more  branches  incmded  in  the  cnrriou* 
bun.  There  will  be  three  school  terms,  correspondinff  with  those  of  the  city  high 
ishool;  and  its  sections  for  stadT,  each  with  appointed  leaders,  will  ^ve  their  atten- 
tion to  such  subjects  as  general  history,  Englisu  literature,  Gtorman  literature,  politi- 


ietiye  pursuits  of  life. — (Secretary,  B.  C.  Spencer,  418  Milwaukee  street,  Milwaukee.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB.  ' 

The  Wisconsin  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Delaware,  had  during  the  year 
1876-^  a  total  attendance  of  182  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1%,  a  niun- 
ber  considerably  in  advance  of  any  previous  year.  These  were  arranged  in  9  classes 
IT  grades,  each  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  while  a  tenth  teacher  gave  instruction 
Vholly  bv  articulation  to  7  pupils,  and  also  taught  articidation  for  a  portion  of  each 
^Kf  to  20  others,  all  semi-mutes.  The  branches  taught  are  the  English  language, 
ttuhmetic,  algebra,  history,  and  the  elements  of  natural  science.  The  employments 
MB  cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  type  setting,  sewing,  and  household  work. — (Uetum 
Iftd  printed  report,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Janesville,  taught, 
Iminjg  the  year  1876-77, 91  persons — 41  males  and  50  females — who  received  instruc- 
klon  m  music,  history,  algebra,  rhetoric,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  reading, 
md  spelling;  also  in  broom  makinc^,  cane  seating,  crocheting,  lancy  work,  sewing, 
nd  Imittinfff  and  in  the  weaving  of  rag  carpets.  Cane  seating  was  taught  to  bom 
bojns  and  ^pns.  During  one  hour  of  each  day  the  youngest  pupils  are  taught  according 
bo  a  modihcation  of  the  Kindergarten  system.  Their  improvement,  especially  in  the 
■6  of  their  hands,  is  already  manifest,  ahd  it  is  hoped  that  with  more  experience  still 
bitter  results  may  be  secured. —  (Return  and  printed  report.) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Waukesha,  reported  to  the  State  superintend- 
mM  318  boys  as  present  October  1, 1876,  and  364  Octooer  1,  1877,  an  increase  greater 
Hum  could  be  well  accommodated  till  a  new  building  then  in  process  of  erection  should 
be  completed.  The  institution  is  meant  to  be  what  its  name  indicates^  an  industrial 
idiool,  and  not  a  prison;  a  means  for  preventing  crime,  not  for  punishing  it;  a  place 
if  cheerful  industry  where  the  miseducation  of  ignorant  or  vicious  parents  may  be 
PORected  and  such  training  given,  such  habits  and  principles  inculcated,  as  will 
nuJi^  the  boys  for  ordinary  pursuits  and  make  them  useful  members  of  society.  The 
Nder  boys  are  required  to  go  to  school  4  hours  each  day  and  to  work  5  hours,  with  2 
iatonnissions  of  half  an  hour  each.  The  younger  ones  must  attend  school  the  same 
kogth  of  time,  but  need  work  only  4  hours  daily.  In  the  twenty  years  since  the  school 
was  oiganized  it  has  had  more  than  one  thousand  boys  under  training,  and  its  man^ 
^fers  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  large  proportion  of  them  become  good  citi- 
ma. — (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

nie  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
hdd  at  Green  Bay  July  17-19,  1877. 

The  address  of  President  M.  T.  Park  discussed  many  questions  of  interest  to  the 
Mhools,  such  as  music  in  the  public  schools,  drawing.  State  university,  normal  schools^ 
Miiioipals'  association,  supervision  of  schools,  text  TOoks,  and  teachers'  institutes.  Mr. 
albert  Sidisbury.  of  Whitewater,  read  a  paper  on  the  ''  History  of  the  Wisconsin  Teach>- 
mf  Association,''  which  was  afterward  ordered  to  be  published.  Subsequently  various 
topics  were  discussed,  amon^  them  ''Daily  preparation  of  the  teacher''  and  ''Promo- 
tfons  in  naded  schools."  A  committee  on  a  course  of  study  for  mixed  schools  then 
piesontea  through  Mr.  Robert  Graham  a  report  which  drew  up  no  course,  but  which, 
ui  accordance  with  a  recommendation,  recommitted  the  subject  to  a  committee  of 
rhich  the  State  superintendent  was  nuMle  chairman,  with  instructions  to  report  at 
the  semi-annual  meeting  in  December.  Dr.  Walter  Kempster,  superintendent  of  the 
Sospital  for  the  Insane  at  Oshkosh,  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  ''Mental  discipline." 
tfiasE.  C.  Jones,  of  Shebovean,  read  a  paper  on  "The  relation  of  teacher  and  parent," 
md  Mr.  W.  N.  Hailmann  delivered  before  the  association  an  address  on  "  Kindergarten 
Rdtiire,"  which  appears  to  have  excited  special  interest  and  discussion.  A  paper  was 
wad  by  Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  of  Eau  Claire,  entitled  "A  woman's  experience  as  supenn- 
mdent  of  schools;"  the  report  of  a  committee  on  the  educatioii  Ti««A^<\.iQx^^^>^- 
presented  bj  G.  8.  Albee,  and  accepted;  tUe  subject  ol  l^\i«^<OT%w\Ka^^'c^^5Q^sft 
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was  again  taken  np  and  disonased  by  Mr.  Hailmann,  Sapermtendent  Harris,  of  St^ 
Lonis,  President  Phelps,  Superintendent  Soaring,  and  others,  and  a  committee  of  thn:e 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  and  report  at  the  winter  meeting.  Among  the 
reports  of  committees  presented  and  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  proceedingB  in  the 
evening  was  one  submitting  resolutions  against  a  State  nnifoimity  of  text  books  and 
approving  the  efforts  of  Stat«  Superintendent  Searing  to  prevent  the  proposed  legis- 
lation on  the  text  book  question  during  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  Senator 
Howe  was  present  and  made  some  remarks ;  sAer  music  by  the  band  the  asaociatioii 
adjourned. — (State  report  and  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  August,  1877.) 

The  semiannual  session  of  the  association  was  held  at  Madison  December  97  and  28, 
1877.  Business  commenced  with  the  presentation  of  re][K>rts  by  committees  on  normsl 
schools,  geological  survey,  and  teachers'  examinations.  The  first  subject  was  diaenased 
by  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Phelps,  Searing,  Bascom,  Pradt,  Chandler.  Mac  A  lister,  and  Misi 
Stewart  After  a  paper  by  Mr.  Salisbury',  on  the  question  *^  Is  tne  teachei'b  iiTofiMwion 
overstocked T"  Superintendent  Searing  read  his  report  on  a  ''State  educationidm- 
tem,"  which  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  given  in  this  Report  for  1675.  Ilie 
report  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Walker,  Wood,  Shaw,  Piudt,  Phelps,  Gnem- 
sey^  MacAlister,  Junor,  Bascom,  Chandler,  Delaney,  Rockwood,  and  Sauabniy,  a 
raigority  speaking  in  favor  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  superintendent.  A  nsidn- 
tion  was  tnen  passed  adopting  the  report  as  cx|)res8ing  in  its  general  plan  tho  scnsa 
of  the  association.  Reports  were  read  from  committees  on  the  "Function  of  the  high 
school,''  and  on  a  ''  Course  of  study  for  mixed  and  graded  schools,"  when  Mr.  Shaw 
followed  with  a  paper  on  "The  relation  of  the  university  to  the  hign  schooL"  Super- 
intendent Scaring  made  some  remarks  concerning  the  possible  discontinoftnce  of  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  EducatioUf  and,  on  his  motion,  a  committee  of  5  was  appoinled 
to  take  int-o  consideration  tho  subject  of  educational  journals.  Fifteen  minutes  wen 
then  devoted  t^)  the  discussion  of  certain  questions  growing  out  of  the  report  of  tha 
committee  on  "  Course  of  study  for  mixed  and  evaded  schools,"  said  questions  rs- 
lating  to  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  university.  Dr.  Basoom  thought  it  would 
be  wise  to  continue  for  some  time  the  preparatory  course  of  the  university,  having  in 
view  its  entire  removal  at  some  future  time,  and  that  it  is  best  to  have  Greek  taiu;fat 
in  all  the  high  schools  of  the  State  in  cities  of  8,000  inhabitants.  The  aasociatioii  then 
listened  to  a  rei>ort  of  President  Albee,  on  the  subject  of  oral  and  text  book  instruc- 
tion, and  afterward  to  a  paper  on  "  Rhetorical  exercises,"  by  W.  H.  Beaoh|  another 
member  of  tho  committee.  President  Whitford,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  "  Higher 
education  and  the  university,"  was  not  present  with  his  report,  but  a  minority  report 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  North,  giving  reasons  why,  in  his  opinion,  the  work  ot  higher 
education  should  not  be  done  by  the  State.  A  report  of  the  committee  on  educationAl 
journals,  recommending  the  continuance  and  efficient  support  of  the  Wisconsin  Joomal 
of  Education,  was  ado2)ted.  A  report  of  the  committee  on  ''  Earlv  withdrawal  of  pupils 
from  school"  was  discussed  and  a  new  committee  on  the  subject  apxM>inted.  Aner 
hearing  a  report  on  a  scientific  institute  and  continuing  the  committee  to  eazxyont 
its  recommendations,  the  association  adjomiied. — (State  report.) 

principals'  MEETINO. 

An  association  of  city  superintendents  and  principals  of  high  schools  was  fanned, 
December  28,  1877,  at  Madison.  Such  an  organization  is  desirable,  it  waa  claimsd, 
from  the  fact  that  subjects  of  paramount  Interest  to  high  school  men  could  not  leosive 
sufficient  attention  in  the  general  association. 

"The  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  university"  was  discussed  by  Profeasoir  Kefft 
President  Bascom,  State  Superintendent  Searing,  and  several  others.  The  genenl 
sentiment  seemed  to  bo  that  tho  preparatory  department  of  the  university  ahoold  be 
discontinued  and  pupils  x^repared  in  the  public  high  schools.  The  committee  to  which 
the  subject  was  referred  reported  that,  in  their  opinion,  there  should  be  such  adow 
connection  between  the  different  parts  of  our  educational  system  that  pupils  ooald 
advance  directly  from  the  common  to  the  high  school,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  it  recommended  that  a  3  years^  course  in  Latin  and  a  2  jesutf  coune  in 
Greek,  with  the  other  subjects  rendered  necessary  by  such  addition,  be  a  part  of  the 
regular  work  in  all  high  schools.  After  some  discussion,  tho  report,  slightly  modified) 
was  unanimously  adopted. — (State  report.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  William  C.  Wiiitford,  State  wperintendent  qf  pvbUe  inttruetUmt 

CTenn,  Jaanary,  1878,  to  Jannaij,  1880.] 
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ARIZONA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY. 


1875-76. 

187&-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  aire  (6  to  21) 

2,955 

1,213 

900 

Enwllwl  in  pnhlic  iwinoolft ...«......i.. 

903 

580 

310 

AyenMre dauy  attendance. ...•....•••. 

320 

SCHOOLS. 

21 

28 

190 

$44,436 

7 

ATeraire  doration  of  schools  in  daTS. . . 

Ksthnftted  value  of  school  propf^rty .... 

TEACHERS. 

• 

Men  teaohinff •....•  .••...  .•••.. ...... 

15 

6 

$110 

90 

6 
25 

$100 
50 

9 

Women  teachinir........... .......... 

19 

Averase  monthly  pay  of  men. . ........ 

$10 

Ayerage  monthly  pay  of  women t 

nCOOMB  AND  EXPENDITUBE. 

40 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools^ 

Total  ezpenditnres 

$31,449 
28,744 

$20,708 
18,407 

$10,441 

10,337 

(lYom  a  special  return  for  1877  of  Hon.  John  P.  Hoyt,  goyemor  and  ex  officio  snper- 
itttendent  of  public  instruction.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TEEBITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  terrUorial  Innird  of  education,  composed  of  the  goyemor,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Territory,  deyises  plans  for  the  improyement  and  management  of  the  public  school 
ftmds  and  for  the  better  organization  of  the  schools  of  the  Territory. 

The  duties  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction  aredeyolyed  bylaw  on  the  goyemor, 
who  acts  as  president  and  executiye  officer  of  the  board  of  education  and  makes  an- 
nual report  to  it. 

LOCAL. 

For  eomntjf  euperintendenccy  the  probate  judges  of  the  seyeral  county  courts  are  uti- 
lized, the  Judge  in  each  coxmty  heins  made  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  schools 
for  hia  county,  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  such  an  officer. 

A  toard  of  examiners  for  each  county  is  formed  of  3  persons  appointed  by  the  goyemor^ 
the  county  superintendent  to  be  one  of  said  board  and  ex  officio  chairman.  Its  duties 
axe  to  examine  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  to  giye 
oeitificatee  yalid  for  2  years  to  such  as  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

IHstrict  hoards  of  trustees  for  each  district,  composed  of  3  persons  each,  are  chosen  by 
the  people  at  the  general  elections  for  county  officers  for  the  care  of  the  school  prop- 
erty of  their  district  and  the  management  of  its  school  or  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

EXPLANATORY. 

The  school  reports  in  Arizona,  though  required  by  law  to  be  made  annually  to  the 
territorial  board,  are  published  only  once  in  two  years.  The  last  issued  haying  been 
for  1875  and  1876,  no  other  is  due  till  the  opening  of  1879.  Meanwhile,  the  preceding 
statistics  for  1876->77,  kindly  furnished  by  Governor  John  P.  Hoyt,  give  a  tolerably 
dear  comparative  view  of  the  ceneral  condition  of  the  school  system,  which  seems  at 
moat  points  to  have  retrograded  since  1876. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  JORV  C.  FbImont,  governor  andexoJMo  «ii|MKnteiulent  qf  pf«liiltoinitr««AJ^^ 

{Tenn,  187&-1880.1 
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DAKOTA. 

STATISTICAL  SUHMABT.i 


1875-76. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (5  to  21) 
Eiirollcd  iu  public  schools ... 


SCHOOLS. 


School  districts 

Uugradcd schools.... 

Griuled  schools 

Avcraffo  duration  of  school  in  days . 

Schoofhouses  reported 

Value  of  school  i>roperty 


TEACHSBS. 


10,396 
5,410 


3S8 


1876-77. 


Men  teaching.... 
Women  teaching. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Total  receipts 

Total  disbursements, 


215 
$41,784 


85 
181 


$52,008 
50,t)02 


11,046 
6,431 


309 

235 

5 

75.6 

135 

$37,037 


100 
154 


$37,668 
27,362 


Increase. 


650 
1,021 


•  •^••*  9tt^* 

80 
14.747 

15 

W"t 

27 

$14,340 
22.640 

(From  printed  rexK>rt  and  special  return  for  1877  of  Hon.  W.  £.  Caton,  temtoiial 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  territorial  superintendent  of  public  inatruction,  nominated  by  the  gOfVBraat  and  mb- 
firmed  by  the  council  at  each  biennial  session  of  the  legislative  aasombly,  has  geoenl 
charge  of  the  interests  of  public  schools. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  public  achools  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  ommty  erery 
two  years,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county  offioen^  te  the 
supervision  of  the  county  free  schools. 

District  sdiool  boards  are  composed  of  a  director,  clerk,  and  treasmer  elected  at  tin 
annual  town  meeting  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one-third  to  be  changed  yearly.  They 
have  the  care  of  the  school-houses  and  management  of  the  district  schools.^  (Sohool 
law  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

INCREASED   INTEREST   IN    THE   SCHOOLS. 

The  territorial  superintendent  reports  a  very  general  increase  in  the  inteiMt  sf 
school  officers  and  others  in  the  subject  of  public  instruction  throu^hoat  the  Tenita^) 
and  a  marked  advance  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year.  This  he  ascrihessBWj 
to  the  efforts  of  county  superintendents,  who  in  many  of  the  conntiea  visited  sbhooli^ 
conferred  with  district  officers,  and  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  iranlisf 
the  schools. — (Territorial  report) 

FINANCIAL  REPORTS. 

A  correct  ro][)ort  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  school  districts  cannot  yet  be  givcOf 
since  district  treasurers  have  not  been  called  u]K)n  for  such  reports  hitherto ;  mioy 
have  kept  no  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  their  districts,  merely  report- 
ing at  the  annual  school  meeting  that  they  lind  paid  out  all  they  had  received  ftom  the 
county  treasurer,  which  statement  was  received  in  lieu  of  a  financial  report.  It  it 
hoped,  however,  that  hereafter  no  difficulty  will  l>e  found  in  making  the  necessHT 
lesal  report^  since  county  superintendents  have  been  instructed  to  visit  the  various 
scnool  districts  and  assist  the  officers  in  starting  a  set  of  books  which  will  fnmiBh  an 
exact  statement  of  the  financial  condition. — (Territorial  leport.) 

SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIANS. 

At  the  Yankton  Agency  there  were  3  schools  in  operation  during  1876-'77,  hsviitf 
4  teachers,  3  of  them  men.    In  two  of  the  schools  there  was  a  total  enrolment  of  ai 

'No  reports  were  received  ftom  Ajmrtxon:^'fiKt]^\A'«t«fiAA^«B&%\jQaaHttA.QQaii^^ 
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pupils,  69  boys  and  51  girls ;  the  other  had  35  girls,  bat  it  does  not  give  thennmber  of 
Doys  attending.  The  school-houses  were  frame  and  in  good  condition.  Spelling, 
readinff,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar  were  the  branches  taught,  boui 
English  and  Dakota  text  books  being  lued  in  giving  instruction.  There  were  also  2 
schools  taught  for  the  Yankton  Indians  at  Fort  Buford ;  one  having  17  pupils  enrolled, 
the  other,  £ 

At  Standing  Rock  Agency  a  school  with  30  Indian  boys  enrolled  is  taught  by  two 
Benedictine  monks,  and  a  small  one  for  fl^ls  is  taught  by  Mrs.  De  Gra^.  As  there  ia 
no  boarding  school  for  girls  here,  some  of  her  pupils  come  six  or  seven  miles  to  school. — 
(Territorial  report. ) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

YANKTON. 

Organizatum, — The  schools  are  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  education  con- 
nstingof  8  members,  who  are  elected  for  terms  of  4  years,  2  going  out  of  office  each 
year.    The  secretary  of  the  board  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  the  city  schools. 

StaHsHcB. — School  population  (5  to  21  years  of  age),  935;  number  enrolled,  691 :  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  7S7 ;  x>er  cent,  of  attendance.  93.1 ;  number  of  schools  (including 
Imsh,  2  grammar,  and  6  primary),  9;  number  or  sittings  provided,  486;  number  m 
teachers,  11. 

Other  informaiian, — One  of  the  most  important  changes  during  the  year  in  school 
affairs  is  the  adoption  of  the  '^library  plan"  for  fumismng  text  books.  By  this  plan 
the  board  owns  all  the  text  books  used  in  the  schools  and,  to  pupils  who  are  able  te 
pay,  rents  for  the  term  those  of  the  books  which  cost  over  25  cents  at  an  advanced  fee 
equal  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  cost;  the  needy  receive  them  free,  as  formerly.  Books 
valued  at  25  cents  or  less  are  sold  at  first  cost,  transportation  and  exchange  included. 
These  i^e  used  principally  by  pupils  in  the  first  or  lowest  grade,  and  it  is  considered 
that  they  are  more  liable  to  do  destroyed  than  those  which  are  used  by  older  children. 
The  plan  has  thus  far  given  satisfaction. — (City  rei>ort,  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Territorial  and  county  institutes  appear  to  be  the  only  means  yet  provided  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers.  The  superintendent,  however,  has  reconmiended 
that  some  action  be  taken  by  the  territorial  legislature  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  schooL  County  institutes  lasting  a  week  were  held  in  Yankton,  Turner,  Lin- 
coln, and  Union  Counties,  and  resulted  in  awakening  among  the  people  a  new  interest 
in  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

territorial  teachers'  institute. 

The  annual  institute  for  the  teachers  of  Dakota  was  held  at  Yankton,  beginning 
September  3  and  continuing  five  days.  While  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  was 
desired,  it  was  much  greater  than  ever  before.  Thirty-six  teachers  and  ten  or  eleven 
•aperintendents  were  present,  and  a  number  of  district  school  oflicers  visited  several 
of  the  sessions. 

Each  day  exercises  comprising  practical  lessons  on  the  best  means  of  teaching  the 
different  branches  were  given  by  experienced  educators  and  afterward  criticised  by 
committees  appointed  fur  that  purx>ose. 

During  the  evening  sessions,  papers  and  addresses  of  more  general  interest  were  pre- 
sented by  some  of  the  most  prominent  educationists  of  the  Territory.  Gen.  W.  H.  H. 
Beadle  delivered  an  address  showing  the  importance  of  education  to  national  and  moral 
well-being.  Superintendent  Caton  read  a  paper  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Slaughter,  superintend- 
mt  of  Burleich  County,  on  the  '^  Relations  of  education  and  labor.''  Essays  were 
read  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Scott,  on  "  The  tendencies  of  the  times,"  and  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Barber, 
on  "The  spirit  of  the  school  law."  Superintendent  Caton,  besides  delivering  the 
opening  address,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  exercises  every  day.  These  were  en- 
livened by  music  and  by  occasional  discussions  of  the  subjects  before  the  meeting. 
One  on  school  government  called  the  attention  of  teachers  especially  to  the  importance 
of  mildness  in  discipline  and  of  having  but  few  rules. 

Altogether,  this  institute  appears  to  nave  been  not  only  successful  in  its  results,  bat 
ft  very  pleasant  occasion  to  tliose  attending. — (Territorial  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

county  associations. 

Teachers'  associations  have  been  organized  in  Minnehaha,  Turner,  and  Union  Coun- 
ties. It  is  expected  that  these  associations  will  have  a  tendency  to  interest  both 
ieaoherB  and  patrons,  so  that  they  may  cooperate  in  the  public  school  work. 

CHIEP  TEREITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER, 
Bon.  W,  E.  Catox,  territorial  sup4rintendent  o/pulUc  initrueUoiv,  £tk  PfAnwt. 
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DISTRICT  OF  €OI.iniIBIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  population,  U.  S.  census,  1870. .. 
School  population  (6  to  17  years)  1870. 

Colored  school  population,  1870 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Colored  children  enrolled 

Total  average  daily  attendance 

Average  dauy  attendance  of  colored 

pupOs. 
Estimated  number  in  private  schools. . 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  rooms  for  study . . . 

Kumber  of  seats  provided 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days . . . 
Value  of  public  school  property 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching 1 

Women  teaching 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures 

EXPENDITUBE  PER  CAPITA  — 

Of  school  population 

Of  enrolment 

Of  average  daily  attendance 


1875-76. 


131,700 
31,671 
10,4d4 
19,629 

5,454 
14,907 

4,354 


289 

16,104 

191 

|1, 164, 606 


26 

281 

307 

$120  00 

80  00 


$223,372 
405,828 


$11  12 
17  95 
23  64 


1876-W. 


131,700 
31,671 
10,494 
21,264 

5,954 
16, 318 

4,749 

7,692 


293 
17,587 

188 
$1,169,614 


31 

299 

330 

$96  17 

71  21 


$370,996 
370,996 


$10  90 
16  24 
21  16 


InoieaBe. 


1,635 
500 

1,411 
125 


4 
1,483 


$5,006 


5 
18 
23 


$147,624 


•••••I 


$83  83 
879 


•34,68 


$0S 
171 
24d 


(Report  of  Superintendent  J.  O.  Wilson  for  1876-'77  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  of  G.  F.  T.  Cook  for  schools  for  colored  children.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

ORGANIZATION. 

The  public  schools  of  the  District  are  under  the  control  of  one  board  of  tnuteefl, 
)mposed  of  19  members,  14  white  and  5  colored;  14  of  them  being  from  the  oitiesof 


com 


Washin^rton  and  Georgetown  and  5  from  the  county.  There  are  two  aupeiintendentii, 
one  ha^1ng  charge  of  the  white  schools  in  the  cities  and  of  both  claasea  of  schools  in 
the  county,  and  the  other  of  the  colored  schools  in  the  cities.  The  members  of  the 
board  and  the  superintendents  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  IHstiict 
of  Columbia,  and  hold  office  at  their  will.  The  executive  officers  of  the  board  aie  sab- 
boards,  sui>erintondents,  supervising  principals,  principals,  and  teachers,  ranking  in 
the  order  named.  Members  of  subboards  receive  no  pay ;  all  other  officers  aie^JiSed. 
Men  are  employed  as  supervising  principals  and  as  assistants  in  eigjith  and  ninth 
grade  boys'  schools,  and  may  be  employed  in  seventh  grade  boys'  schools  in  the  dtiM 
and  2D  Diixedf  ungraded  schools  iu  the  county.  All  other  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  am  women. 
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Sixty  papils  are  allowed  to  each  teacher  of  a  graded  school  and  45  to  each  teacher 
of  an  ungraded  school.  Half  day  schools  are  permitted  only  in  the  first  and  second 
grades,  composed  chiefly  of  chilcbreu  six  to  eight  years  old.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
■chool  population  are  white  and  one-third  colored.  The  two  races  are  separated  in  the 
public  scnoolSy  but  like  advantasces  are  afforded  to  each.  The  schools  for  whites  are 
taught  exclusively  by  white  teachers,  those  for  colored  children  prin9ipally  by  colored 
teachers. 

Four  systems  of  schools  came  under  the  care  of  the  board  when  consolidated  in  1874. 
In  the  county  schools  and  in  the  colored  schools  the  boys  and  girls  were  taught  in  the 
flame  rooms,  while  in  the  white  schools  of  the  two  cities  the  practice  was  generally  the 
other  way.  In  a  few  cases  separate  buildings  were  provided ;  but  for  the  most  part 
boys  and  girls  attended  school  in  the  same  building,  occupying  separate  school  rooms. 
Since  then  no  change  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  except  where  for  special  reasons 
it  has  been  found  expedient  in  city  schools  to  put  bovs  and  girls  together;  and  so  far 
as  this  has  been  done,  good  results  have  followed.  The  boys  have  grown  more  respect- 
ful and  are  more  easily  governed :  the  girls  have  lost  nothing  iu  ladylike  deportment 
and  have  gained  somewhat  in  sell  reliance.  Better  conduct  on  the  streets  and  a  more 
tidy  personal  appearance  of  both  boys  and  girls  have  been  noticed  by  citizens  and 
pointed  out  to  members  of  the  board. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  Wilson.) 

CITY  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITE  CHILDREN. 

StaiisHoB. — There  are  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  205  public  schools  for  white 
children,  of  which  80  are  for  boys,  84  for  girls,  and  41  for  botn.  The  total  enrolment 
was  13,105;  average  enrolment,  10.805:  and  average  daily  attendance,  10,257.  There 
was  an  increase  during  the  year  or  1,022  in  total  enrolment,  of  974  in  average  enrol- 
ment, and  of  914  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  percentage  of  the  white  school  pop- 
ulation enrolled  was  G7.2;  the  percentage  of  attendance  based  on  average  enrolment 
was  94.9,  a  decrease  of  .2  of  1  per  cent.  m>m  that  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  220 
teachers  employed  4  were  teachers  of  vocal  music  and  2  of  drawing ;  all  but  13  were 
women ;  157  were  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  78  were  graduates  of  normal 
sohools. .  Besides  the  number  attending  public  schools,  as  given  above,  there  was  an 
estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  of  6,7t)0. 

Course  of  study. — The  elementary  part  of  the  course  extends  through  a  period  of  eight 
years,  and  includes  the  study  of  reading,  spelling,  i)enmanHhip,  arithmetic,  English 
iprammaf,  geography.  United  States  history,  vocal  music,  drawing,  elements  of  algebra, 
and  some  oral  instruction  in  natural  science.  The  high  school  course  commences,  and 
at  present  ends,  with  the  ninth  year.  The  normal  school  takes  up  the  work  at  this 
point  and  gives  one  vear  of  professional  training  to  a  limited  number  of  girls  who 
desire  to  become  teachers  in  citv  schools. 

Drawing. — Owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  system  pursued  (Walter  Smith's)^  and  to 
the  fidelity  and  skill  with  which  it  has  been  taught,  the  instruction  in  drawing  has 
been  giving^  results  equal  to  those  attained  in  other  studies.  When  this  system  was 
hitroduced  into  the  public  schools,  in  18f4,  the  teachers  bod  neither  a  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  nor  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  They  showed,  however,  a  desire 
to  learn  both,  and  classes  embracing  nearly  the  eutire  corps  of  teachers  were  immedi- 
ately formed  and  placed  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Fuller,  the  supervisor  of  this  department. 
lliey  have  met  regularly  every  Saturday  during  the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  and 
'Will  continue  to  meet  until  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  it. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  were  for  the  first  time  examined  in 
drawing  in  1877.  It  is  intended  to  advance  the  normal  course  of  instruction  in  this 
study  from  year  to  year  as  progress  in  the  lower  grades  shall  justify  it,  so  that  in  a  few 
yeaiB  the  schools  will  have  excellent  teachers  in  drawing. 

CITY  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

Statistics. — ^In  1870  the  colored  population  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  was  38,726 ; 
it  is  estimated  to  have  reached  in  1877  about  fifty-one  thousand,  and  the  school  popu- 
lation over  eleven  thousand.  Public  school  provision  has  been  made  for  a  little  over 
forty  per  cent,  of  this  population.  The  number  of  sittings  in  1876-77  was  4,809,  an 
Increase  for  the  year  of  307.  There  were  79  schools  in  operation  during  the  ^ear,  of 
which  64  were  primary,  14  grammar,  and  1  high.  The  enrolment  was  5,954,  being  500 
sreater  than  that  of  1875-^6.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  4,749,  which  was 
9b.  1  per  cent,  of  the  average  enrolment. 

Punctuality  and  attendance. — In  these  schools,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  popu- 
lation are  unfavorable  to  even  fair  results  in  attendance,  the  degree  of  excellence 
■hown  year  after  year  in  regular  as  well  as  punctual  attendance  is  remarkable.  Of 
13  schools  which  had  no  case  of  tardiness  durinc^  the  year,  not  one  had  a  percentage 
of  attendance  less  than  96.9 ;  and  of  20  schools  naving  one  case  and  not  more  than  3, 
tbe  lowest  percentage  of  attendance  was  97.2.  The  inference  is  valid  that  these  good 
malts  in  one  item  are  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of  excellence  in  others. 

IHseiplime, — ^The  discipline  of  the  schools,  as  a  whole,  waa  goo^   *1\i«sa  ^«c^  ^^ 
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cases  of  corporal  punishment  and  141  of  suspension,  the  former  being  68  more  ud 
the  latter  5  less  than  thoso  of  the  previous  year.  In  16  schools  there  waa  not  a  case  of 
corporal  punishment,  in  33  not  one  of  susxieusion,  and  in  6  not  one  of  either  method 
of  punishment.  The  discipline  was  of  the  highest  order  in  nearly  all  the  aefaooiis  in 
which  puni^ment  was  seldom  inflicted. 

Dramng. — In  this  study  the  results,  as  a  whole,  were  good.  The  progrcaa  of  thoie 
schools  wliich  were  under  the  immediate  Lustruction  of  uie  special  teacher  was  excel- 
lent. The  ^at  aptitude  and  fondness  for  this  stud^  manifested  in  all  gmdefly  how- 
ever, necessitate  the  utmost  vigilance  and  caution  in  order  to  reprma  Uie  haste  of 
pupils,  which  is  fatal  to  accuracy  and  real  excellence. 

ifusio. — The  close  of  the  third  year  of  thorough  and  systematic  instmotion  in  music 
in  these  schools  disclosed  very  satisfEUitory  results.  Sufficient  progreas  has  been  maile 
to  permit  very  fair  grading  throughout  the  jmmary  and  grammar  schoola.  Those  of 
the  lowest  grades  were  taught  by  the  regular  t'eachers,  while  the  others  were  under 
the  care  of  2  special  teachers,  who  gave  in  each  school  2  lessons  a  week. — (Report  for 
1876-77  of  Hon.  G.  F.  T.  Cook,  superintendent  of  schools  for  colored  children.) 

COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  count>'  schools  during  the  year  1876-^ 
was  2,205,  an  increase  of  93  over  the  x)recodiug  year ;  and  the  numlx^r  of  teachers  em- 
idoycd  was  37.  Although  the  increase  in  enrolment  was  not  large,  thoro  was  a  de- 
cided gain  in  regularity  of  attcrndanco,  orderly  habits,  and  scholarship.  These  schools 
have  iMM^n  greatly  benelited  by  their  union  with  the  city  schools  under  the  same  boaid 
of  trustees,  the  same  rules  aiid  system  of  suiM'rvision,  and  with  the  aamo  text  books 
and  course  of  study.  School-houses  and  premises  are  kept  in  better  condition  thaa 
formerly,  pupils  are  seated  more  comfortably,  school  rooms  are  better  furnished  with 
the  necessary  appliances  for  teaching,  and  t^iachers  are  emulating  whatever  ia  best  in 
the  city  schools. — (Report  of  Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  achoola.) 

KINDEROlRTEX. 

For  statistics  of  5  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  the  mah 
mary  of  these  statistics  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

THE  WASniNOTON  NORMAL  8CUOOL. 

Durinc  the  year  1877  the  facilities  for  professional  training  in  this  school  were  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  school  for  obsorvation  and  practice.  The  course  of  study 
is  liniite<l  to  one  year,  and  the  aim  from  the  iirst  has  been  to  admit  no  candidate  who 
has  not  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a  teacher,  so  that  the  year  may  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  })rofcs8ional  work.  The  at  tainmeuts  of  pupils  first  admitted  did  not  quite 
reach  the  standard,  and  some  academic  work  had  to  be  done,  but  succeeding  claaseB 
have  come  nearer  to  it,  and  it  will  eventually  bo  reached.  At  the  examination  for 
admission  in  June,  187(),  there  wore  41  applicants  having  the  qualificationa  required; 
and  of  this  number,  the  20  ranking  higiiest  were  admitted,  and  graduated  in  1877. 
Graduat<e8  who  have  taught  in  the  x^ubUc  schools  of  the  city  one  year  and  hare  given 
satisfactory-  evidence  of  their  ability  to  iustmcrt  and  govern  a  school  receive  dipEanM 
equivalent  to  third  cla^  certificates.  Such  diplomas  were  given  in  1877  to  15  gradn- 
ates.  This  school  has  graduated  during  the  4  yeiirs  of  its  existence  76  teachen^  of 
whom  70  are  em^^loyed  in  the  city  schools. 

MINKR  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Tliis  normal  school  for  colored  young  women  was  formed  in  1877  from  the  normal 
class  of  the  high  school  for  colored  pn]»il8.  Only  i^raduates  of  the  high  school  are  ad- 
mitted, and  th«?y  umst  be  recommended  by  the  principal  of  the  school  and  the  super- 
intendent of  colon»d  schools,  and  ai)pn)ved  by  t lie  trustees  of  the  Miner  School,  iiler 
graduation,  and  after  passing  the  required  examination  in  teachership,  they  are  to  have 
preference  over  all  other  candidates  for  ax)pointment  as  teachers  of  primary  grades  in 
the  colored  schools. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


appare  ^  .^ 

boys  and  54  girls.     The  average  daily  attendance  was  116. 

The  high  8('h<K)l  for  colored  pupils  has  di-opped  its  i»reparatory  grade,  and  is  nofW 
composod  wiioiJy  of  pupils  pursuing  high  school  studies.    The  coiuse  of  study  »t  this 
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chool  liaB  been  neceflsarily  restricted  to  S^years,  but  since  the  transfer  of  its  normal 
ilasB  to  the  Miner  Normal  School  and  the  disappearance  of  some  other  canses  which 
EUide  the  short  course  necessary,  it  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  near  when  the  school  mav 
>e  established  on  a  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  basis.  There  was  a  total  enrol- 
oent  of  94  pnpils  in  high  school  studies.  A  class  of  11  was  graduated  in  the  summer 
Kf  1877. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  8CHOOUS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools  or 
lepartments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  lY ,  Y I,  YII,  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the 
kommaries  of  them  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  mSTBUCnON. 

COLLEGES. 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it 
n  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

There  a^i>ear8  to  have  been  no  important  change  since  1876  in  the  departments  or 
courses  orinstruction  connected  with  the  institutions  reporting,  viz,  Columbian  Univm^ 
tUfif  Howard  University,  and  National  Veaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  and  Georgetown 
Couege,  Geor^town. 

The  collegiate  department  of  Columbian  University  (Baptist)  embraces  7  distinct 
ichools,  among  which  are  those  of  Latin,  of  Greek,  and  of  modem  languages. 

Georgetown  College,  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  under  the  control  of  the  Society 
if  Jesus,  is  adding  elegant  and  extensive  buildings. 

Howard  University  is  non-sectarian,  and  admits  both  sexes  and  all  races. 

The  National  Deaf-Mute  College  (non-sectarian)  is  a  department  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  college  was  organized  in 
1864.  and  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.  Its  first  object  was  to  provide  for 
leaf-mutes  an  opportunity  (not  offered  olsewhore)  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education; 
ftDotber  was  to  prove,  what  nad  been  doubted  by  some,  that  the  desS  and  dumb  can 
engage  successmllv  in  collegiate  studies.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  has  been  amply 
lemonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  college,  while  the  expressions  of  interest  which 
the  enterprise  has  elicited  both  in  Europe  and  America  show  that  the  undertaking  is 
approved.  That  a  demand  exists  for  such  a  school  is  shown  by  the  fSact  that  up  to  the 
DoDegiate  year  1875-76  there  had  been  connected  with  the  college  136  youths,  repre- 
lenting  28  States  and  tiie  District  of  Columbia. 

PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Theoloaioal  Department  of  Howard  University  is  under  the  joint  supervision  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Washington  and  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  x^ew  York  City, 
aad  its  professors  are  of  four  religious  denominations.  The  regular  course  of  stndv 
oorers  3  years.  There  were  9  graduates  in  the  summer  of  1877 ;  and  during  the  fall 
kenn  sncoeeding  commencement  there  were  32  students  attendiug,  all  colored  men,  of 
wliom  2  had  received  a  collocate  degree. — (Catalogue.) 

Wayland  Seminary  is  sustamed  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colored  race,  the  object  bein^  to  provide  preachers  and  teachers  for 
the  South  and,  eventually,  missionaries  for  Africa.  The  departments  are  normal,  aca- 
demic, and  l^eologicaL    The  course  of  study  in  the  last  covers  3  years. — (Catalogue.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  School  of  the  Columbian  University  provides  an  undergraduate  course  of  in- 
stmotion  covering  2  years  and  a  graduate  course  of  1  year.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the 
former  without  examination,  but  graduation  dex>enas  upon  success  in  mastering  the 
daily  exercises  and  passing  the  final  examinations.  The  exercises  of  the  school  are 
hela  lifter  usual  office  hours,  thus  enabling  young  men  engaged  in  Government  offices 
to  attend.  The jgraduate  year  is  devoted  to  common  law  practice  and  equity  pleadings 
and  practice.  There  wore  49  graduates  at  the  commencement  of  1877,  and  during  the 
following  term  the  attendance  numbered  134. 

The  Sdiool  of  Law  of  Georgetown  University  provides  a  2  years'  course  of  study  and 
admits  pnpils  without  examination.  The  general  plan  of  instruction  embraces  lectures, 
examinations,  recitations,  and  moot  courts.  Recitations  are  held  during  the  evening, 
so  aa  to  accommodate  some  students  who  are  occupied  through  the  day  and  to  enable 
othen  to  use  the  public  law  libraries  and  attend  the  courts.  This  school  graduated 
15  students  at  the  commencement  of  1877,  and  had  an  attendance  during  the  following 
term  of  21. 

The  Law  Dt^^artment  of  Howard  University  was  suspended  dniin^  )i\i<(^  ^^«x\^^)r3Tl  ^ 
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but  it  has  since  resiimed  operations.  The  course  of  stndy  covers  2  yewrs.  Applicants 
for  admission,  nnloss  graduates  of*  some  colle^,  are  required  to  pass  a  aatisfactoty 
examination  in  algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  lo^o,  and  mental  science.  There  were  6 
students  attending  during  the  fall  term  of  18n. 

The  National  ImiverHty  Law  Department  examines  in  advance  candidates  for  admis- 
sion who  are  without  evidence  of  collegiate  study  or  its  equivalent.  No  statistics  from 
it  for  1877  have  been  received. 

MEDICAL. 

The  National  Medical  College  of  the  Columbian  UmvfTfity  reports  5  graduates  at  the 
commencement  of  1877  and  53  students  attending  during  the  fall  term  of  that  year. 
The  plan  of  instruction  comprises  a  course  of  didactic  lectures  on  the  seven  essential 
branches  of  medical  science,  namely,  anatomy,  physiology^  materia  medica,  chemistrj, 
surgery,  obstetrics,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  united  wiih  practical 
instruction  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick. 

The  Medical  D^^rtment  of  the  Univereitv  of  Georgetown,  in  compliance  with  the  de- 
mand for  a  higher  standard  of  proficiency,  has  adopted  a  3  years'  graded  oourae  of  study, 
each  collegiate  year  or  term  embracing  7  months.  Attendance  npon  all  three  courses  is 
obligatory  before  the  student  may  apply  for  final  examination.    This  school  graduated 

2  students  in  1877,  and  reports  an  attendance  of  46. 

The  Medical  Department  of  Howard  Univereity  graduated  10  students  at  the  oommeaee- 
ment  in  1877,  and  had  an  attendance  of  48  during  the  fall  term  of  that  year,  of  whom 
6  had  rebeived  a  collegiate  degree.  The  course  of  study  covers  the  uaoal  3  yens. 
There  is  no  charge  for  tuition  except  $5  a  year  for  incidental  expenses. 

The  National  0}llege  of  Pharmacy,  Washington,  opened  in  1873,  reports  83  students, 

3  instructors,  and  5  gniduates  at  the  commencement  of  1877.  The  ooqibo  of  study 
comprises  2  years'  attendance  on  lectures,  but  students,  in  order  to  graduate,  most 
have  had  4  years'  practical  experience. — (Betum.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  DKAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  near  Washington,  had  107  pupils 
under  instruction  in  1877,  of  whom  94  wore  males  and  13  females.  Since  its  oisaniza- 
tion  in  1857,  it  has  ^ven  instruction  to  350  pupils^  of  whom  about  thirty  have  become 
teachers  in  similar  institutions.    The  institution  is  sustained  mainly  by  Congress,  and 

fives  free  instruction  where  necessary  to  deaf-mute  children  of  the  District  of  Colom- 
ia,  and  to  those  whoso  parents  are  in  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy.  In  the  pri- 
mary department  the  branches  are  those  usually  taught  in  common  schools;  ^h 
school  and  collegiate  branches  are  attended  to  in  the  collegiate  department.  Tda 
employments  taught  are  cabinet  making  and  carpentry.i-  (Betum  and  printed  reports. ) 

CHIEF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

Hon.  J.  Obmokd  Wilson,  guporintendent  of  ttkoolt/or  vfhite  ekOdren  in  Woikif^fton  mnd  Swargtkm 

and  ctf  the  county  tehooU^  Wathington, 
Hon.  Gborqi  F.  T.  Cook,  nperintenaent  o/tehooU/or  coU/red  €hmr$n  in  Woihingtonmmd  Qeorgttfm, 

Wathir^fUm, 
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IDAHO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

lucrease. 

Decrease. 

POPUIATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  »choAl  Rf?A  (5-lft)  - . . ,  r . . . ,  - , 

3,852 
2,093 

81 

$23,734 

18,478 

2,777 
2,724 

77 

$36, 214 
16,590 

1,075 

Aittendinir  public sohoolB t. .....,...,, 

631 
$12,480 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

K^ttmbeir of  aohool  districts ..••... 

4 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

T^fvcc^intfl  for  onblic  schools  ,--,. ,,,... 

HxDenditures  for  tbem ..--. 

$1,888 

(From  report  of  Hon.  Joseph  Perrault,  territorial  sui^criuteudeut  of  public  iustruc- 
tiou  for  the  2  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL.  ^ 

By  an  amended  law  of  1877,  the  territorial  controller  is,  as  before,  constituted  ter- 
xitoiiiU.  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  an  amendment  makes  it  his  duty 
to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  public  schools. 

LOCAL. 

Since  1875,  the  auditor  of  each  county  is  ex  officio  county  school  superintendent, 
except  in  Alturas  and  Bois^  Counties,  where  the  probate  judge  of  each  county  is  to 
act  as  superintendent,  the  new  law  making  no  change  in  these  respects. 

For  school  districts,  as  under  the  law  of  1875,  3  school  trustees  are  chosen  at  the  an- 
nual district  meeting  of  each  organized  district  to  care  for  the  schools,  employ  teachers, 
and  perform  the  otner  duties  of  such  officers.  By  the  new  law  it  is  made  a  part  of 
their  care  for  schools  that  they  shall  keep  the  houses  in  repair  and  furnish  them  with 
several  distinctly  specified  conveniences. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

INFORMATION  LACKING. 

The  school  reports  in  this  Territory  are  biennial)  and  the  last  one  being  for  1875  and 
1876  none  is  due  till  1879.  ^o  information  has  been  received  at  this  Office  from  any 
source  on  which  can  be  based  either  a  summaiy  of  school  statistics  or  any  generiil 
statement  regarding  the  present  condition  of  tne  educational  interests  of  tlue  Ter- 
ritory. In  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  the  covemor,  Hon.  M.  Brayman,  kindly  fur- 
ni^ed  a  list  of  school  officers  for  1877,  and  added : 

''We  have  no  universities,  colleges,  academies,  or  seminaries.  We  have  several 
private  schools  well  conducted  and  lioerally  patronized.    I  will  endeavor  to  secure 

and  fUmish  you  their  statistics. 

•  «««««« 

"  Under  section  1946  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  two  sections  of 
land  are  reserved  in  each  township  for  school  purposes,  but  thus  far  this  gift  is  prac- 
tically unavailable. 

**  Imfortunately  our  legislation  in  former  years  was  so  unwise  and  extravagant  as  to 
plunge  the  Territory  into  debt  so  seriously  as  to  create  an  excuse  or  a  necessity  for 
dispensing  with  an  independent  and  appropriate  school  management  and  attaching 
the  duties  of  territorial  and  county  superintendents  to  other  omces.  *  *  «  Thus 
oar  school  system  is  made  a  'side  show,'  not  well  grounded  in  ^ubUfi  %ym;^9l^^^  \^^x 
leceiving  sufficient  intelligent  and  zealous  care." 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  LAW. 

Tho  new  law  of  1877,  previously  referred  to,  adds  to  the  former  one  an  amendment 
making  it  the  dnty  of  the  county  commissioners  in  each  conntv  to  levy,  with  the  taxes 
for  county  and  territorial  purposes,  a  tax  of  5  to  8  mills  on  the  dollar  for  school  pur- 
poses, instead  of  the  2  to  5  m  the  I  aw  of  1875.  For  the  further  support  of  public  schools 
the  county  treasurer  of  each  county  is  to  set  apart  for  the  school  fund  uio  product  of 
all  fines  and  forfeitures  for  breach  of  penal  laws.  From  the  former  source  particu- 
larly, and  to  some  extent  from  the  latter,  there  must  come  considerable  increase  of  the 
school  revenue. 

Improvements  are  made,  too,  in  the  matter  of  the  assessment  of  district  taxes, 
givin)^  power  to  trustees  to  enforce  the  collection  of  such  taxes  as  have  been  voted  1^ 
tne  district  meeting,  and  to  add  5  per  cent,  to  such  as  remain  unpaid  after  30  dayr 
published  notice.  Trustees  are  allowed,  without  a  vote  of  the  district,  to  levy  iiid 
eollect  a  rate  bill  for  school-house  repairs  not  exceeding  $25;  the  bills  are  to  be  paid 
by  parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  attending,  in  proportion  to  the  Dnmb^  of  sad 
pupils  sent  by  each ;  no  pupil,  however,  is  to  be  prohibited  from  attending  title  soliool 
on  account  or  the  inability  of  a  parent  or  guardian  to  pay. 

The  marshal  annually  appointed  to  take  a  census  of  the  children  of  school  age  in 
each  district  is  now  to  oe  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties;  bat  onsicf 
the  most  important  clauses  of  the  old  law  of  1871 — which  required  coanty  superin- 
tendents to  visit  each  school  in  their  counties  at  least  once  each  year,  to  exereise  a 
general  supervision  over  their  interests,  and  to  aid  minor  officers  in  promoting  these— 
18  not  restored. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  JosEFU  PsRRAULT,  territorial  contrQUer  and  ex  officio  tuperiutendmU  ofpubUe  aekooU,  Bciti  (% 
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IMDIAN  TERRITORY. 

[The  infomuition  nnder  this  bo&d  refers  to  Indisn  edncation  throughout  the  TTnited  States,  as  well  as 
la  Indian  Territory;  the  enumeration,  however,  does  not  include  the  Indians  in  Alaska.] 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTBNDANCB. 

Kninber  of  Indians  in  the  United  States 250.809 

If  umber  who  are  of  mixed  blood 27,749 

Papils  in  Indian  Territory  attending  school  1  month  or  more 5, 496 

Papils  belonging  to  other  tribes  attending  school  1  month  or  more 6, 019 

A^^^regate  average  attendance  of  the  last  number 3,598 

Largest  average  monthly  attendance  of  the  same 4,774 

SCHOOLS. 

School  buildings  on  Indian  reservations 366 

Boanling  schools  on  Indian  reservations 60 

Day  schools 270 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching  among  the  Indians 200 

Women  teaching  .....••.. • 237 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUBE. 

Received  from  Government,  9209,337 :  tribal  funds,  |81,989 ;  other  sources, 

$46,053 rr..-. $337,379 

Expended  for  salaries,  $194,413;  other  expenses,  $142,966 337, 379 

INDIANS  WHO  CAN  READ. 

Indians  who  can  read  in  English 23,871 

Indians  who  can  read  in  Indian  languages ^...  17,269 

Indians  who  can  read  both  languages 8,808 

Adults  who  can  read 23,196 

Youths  who  can  read 17,201 

Indians,  excluding  those  in  Indian  Territory,  who  have  learned  to  read  dur- 
ing the  year 1,206 

(From  the  report  for  1877  of  Hon.  E.  A.  Hayt,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

PROGRESS  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Commissioner  Hayt  reports  that  there  is  much  encouragement  to  work  for  the  grad- 
ual elevation  of  the  partially  civilized  adult  Indians,  and  especiallv  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes ;  a  very  considerable  advance  has  been  made.  The  Indian  youths  in  the 
schools  show  surprising  progress  in  penmanship  and  drawing,  and  can  be  tai^ht  the 
ordinary  branches  of  a  common  school  educatiolh  as  readily  as  white  children,  except, 
perhaps,  arithmetic. — (Indian  report.) 

COMPULSORY   ATTENDANCE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  chief  hope  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  is  in  the 
education  of  the  youne,  the  commissioner  urges  that  every  effort  be  made  to  bring 
Indian  children  into  scnools.  He  advises  the  establishment  of  a  rule  making  it  com- 
pulsory upon  all  Indian  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  ago  to  attend  school,  and 
requiring  English  alone  to  be  spoken  and  tau^^ht  therein.  As  many  as  possible,  he 
says,  should  be  placed  in  boarding  schools,  which  possess  advantages  in  every  way 
over  the  others.  Forty  children,  it  is  stated,  can  be  bounled  and  instructed  at  an  an- 
nual expense  of  $125  each,  the  cost  being  slightly  reduced  in  schools  containing  a 
larger  number  of  pupils. — (Indian  report.) 

INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED. 

Commissioner  Hayt  recommends  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  as  a  special  fund  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  additional  schools  wherever,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  they  may  be  most  needed.    In  addition  to  the  ordinarv 
•ehools,  the  establishment  is  particularly  recommended  of  \udv\stm\  «c^i<cyck*^  yql^\^^ 
those  over  14  years  of  a^  may  he  taught  the  varioos  trader 
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Tho  commissioner  also  advises  that  provision  be  made  to  give  a  hlcher  education 
in  normal  schools  at  the  East  to  such  Indian  youths  as  are  sufficiently  adTanced  to 
enable  them  to  enter  those  schools. — (Indian  report.) 

SCHOOLS  OF  THE  VIYE  NATIOK8. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  records  of  the  Indian  Office,  the  schoola  of  the 
nations  inhabiting  the  Indian  Territory  are  substantially  as  reported  in  1876,  namely, 
among  the  Cherokees,  75  common  schools,  held  for  10  months  ip  the  year,  with  2  com- 
modious schools  of  higher  grade,  a  manual  labor  school,  and  an  orphan  asylum ;  among 
the  Creeks,  28  public  d^  schools^  2  manual  labor  schools*  and  5  missioa  hoaidiiig 
schools,  besides  provision  fDredacatmg  18  young  men  in  the  schools  of  the  States;  among 
the  Choctaws,  o4  da^  schools,  1  boarding  school  with  about  50  pupilfly  and  aevem 
private  schools  sustained  by  tuition  fees ;  among  the  Chickasaws,  13  district  oommrni 
schools  and  4  high  schools:  among  the  Seminoles,  5  ordinary  schoola  and  1  acaAemj 
or  boardinff  school,  under  tne  supervision  of  the  Presb3^terian  Board  of  Home  Mlanona. 

Among  tne  Cherokees,  and  probably  among  the  others,  no  i>erBon  can  be  employed  to 
teach  a  public  school  without  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  before  aa  «-gMwining. 
board,  and  producing  a  certificate  of  qualification  based  upon  the  leaolt  of  aiaeh  an 
ezammation. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  INDIAN  SCHOOLS. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Marston.  United  States  Indian  asent  at  Muscogee,  in  the  Indian  Tenitoiy, 
has  kindly  furnished  the  following  list  of  Indian  school  officials  for  1877-^8: 

J.  F.  TH0MF80!r,  pretiderU  qf  ths  Oherohee  board  qf  BduetUUn,  Tahltqvtth. 
£.  McCuBTAiN,  tuperiiUendent  qf  Ohoetaw  pubUe  §ekocli^  Bed  Onk,  . 
Wn^UAH  McCoMB,  tuperintendent  qf  Creek  ptMie  echoi^^  Evfaida, 
Joshua  Hiohtowbr,  •upmntenden<o/'OAidbaMiuFmi6Iie<eA«o2i,  OakLod^ 
John  Chufco,  tuperinUndeiU  qfSemuule public  eehoolit  Wetooktu 
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MOBTTJllirA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABT. 


• 

1875-^6. 

1876-W. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

•itIPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

df  school  aire  (4-21) ..•••. 

4,271 
2,734 

4,892 
4,587 

621 
1,863 

led  iu public  Bohools  •..••..•• ...... 

SCHOOIJ^ 

eor of  school-honses ................. 

83 
156,080 

afed  Talne  of  school  property 

TVA0UBK8. 

$80,000 

$24,000 

^rv.rv,  WW 

Miehincr..... 

64 

46 

110 

163  50 

36 

64 

100 

|64  32 

28 

"■"  *■  *"  *     J9  "•••••  ■"•«..  ....  ......  ...... 

in  teachinir.  ........................ 

18 

)  nninber  of  teachers ...... ...... .... 

10 

ere  monthlv  Bav  of  teachers  - ....  .... 

$0  82 

INCOME  AND  BXPENDITUBE. 

)t8  from  taxation ............. ...... 

$35,287 

50,134 

908 

$37,092 

54,104 

11  05 

$1,805 

exnenditures  ....  .... .... ...... .... 

$3,970 
1  97 

iditure  per  capita  of  school  population 

K)rt  for  1876  of  Hon.  Cornelius  Hedges,  and  special  return  for  1877  from  Hon. 
Wright,  territorial  superintendents  of  instruction  in  those  years.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Montana  school  law  provides  (1)  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction^  appointed 
5  governor,  with  consent  of  council,  for  2  years;  (2)  county  8ux>enntendente. 
I  by  the  i>eople  for  terms  of  2  years:  (3)  board  of  trustees  of  3  members,  elected 
ms  of  3  years  each,  one  to  be  changed  annually  by  new  election ;  (4)  district  clerks, 
i  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  to  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedings,  take  a  school 
>,  and  provide  school  supplies. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

EXPLANATORY. 

school  reports  of  Montana  are  biennial,  and  none  is  available  for  1877.  Super- 
ent  Wright,  however,  in  addition  to  the  statistics  of  the  preceding  summary, 
mished  a  statement  respecting  educational  affairs  in  the  Territory  from  which 
lowing  extracts  are  given : 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

ichools  are  taught  in  the  English  language,  and  instruction  is  given  in  the  follow- 
tinches:  Reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  gram- 
listory  of  the  United  States,  and  such  other  studies  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
38  of  the  district. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

'  very  excellent  school  buildings  were  erected  within  the  year  1877,  one  at  Boze- 
ud  the  other  at  Butte,  at  a  cost  of  over  $25,000. 

SCHOOL  REVENUES. 

7  few  of  the  States,  and  none  of  the  Territories,  unless  the  District  g£  Columbia 
Mmsidered,  surpass  Montana  in  the  amount  of  money  raised  per  capita  of  school 
ition  for  educational  purposes.  Unfortunately,  Congress  has  made  no  provision 
by  the  lands  donated  to  public  schools  can  be  made  available  until  the  Territory 
es  a  State.  The  people  are  thus  obliged  to  rely  entiioly  xxpgin.  \;q^x&\^ssii1^t^S&s^ 
rt  of  public  schools. 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

TBACHEBS'  INSTITDTBS. 

An  act  passed  by  the  last  lesislatiire  provides  that  each  comity  containing  10  or 
more  organized  districts  may  hold  a  teachers'  institnte  when  the  county  sapeiintendent 
believes  that  the  educationu  interests  of  his  connty  would  be  promoted  thereby.  The 
institute  is  to  continue  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  days,  tmd  all  teacliezB  at- 
tending shall  be  allowed  their  usual  pay  whil«  in  actual  attendance. 

Deer  Lodge  County  was  the  first  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefit  of  the  new  law.  The 
institute  convened  February  11,  with  all  the  teacheirB  of  the  oountybi  attendiuMey  and 
the  interest  was  well  sustained  to  the  dose  of  the  session,  which  laated  6  days.  It  wis 
resolved  that  the  interests  of  Deer  Lodge  County  demand  the  establiahment  of  a  high 
school,  in  which  the  useftd  and  ornamental  branches  shall  be  taoght. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COLLBOIATB  INSTIITTTB. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  sesrion  of  the  teachers'  institute  was  an  effort  oo  fte 

Eart  of  the  citizens  to  establish  a  collegiate  institute,  the  first  school  of  a  hig^her  gnde 
1  the  Territory.  The  result  was  $18,(X)0  subscribed,  an  oiganiaatton  effectMy  tnistoes 
chosen,  a  site  selected,  and  the  good  work  is  still  progressing.  It  is  desigi^ad  that  this 
''Collegiate  Institute''  shall  meet  the  demand  for  a  collegiate  preparatorj  achool  not 
only  in  Deer  Lodge  County,  but  in  the  entire  Territory. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  C.  Wbxoht,  territorial  my^ntmtdmt  t^fptOUi  fcuCr'nrttoiy  EUUmm, 
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EXPLANATORY. 

The  only  official  information  as  to  New  Mexico  for  1877  is  a  ^neral  statement  from 
Secretary  Ritch  that  the  condition  of  public  school  education  in  the  Territory  has  not 
varied  materially  from  what  it  was  represented  by  him  to  be  in  1875. 

A  letter,  however,  has  been  received  from  Rev.  A.  J.  Semmes,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  of  Pio 
Nono  Collece,  Macon.  Qa.,  g[lving  an  account  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Roman 
GtttboUo  Church  in  tne  Territory,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made: 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  SEMMES. 

"  In  1848,  soon  after  the  cession  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  after  the  organization  of  the  territorial  government,  the 
national  council  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States,  representing  some  five 
millions  of  American  citizens,  adopted  a  resolution  for  the  establishmont  of  an  addi- 
tional American  diocese,  with  the  sanction  of  Pius  IX,  the  presiding  Bishop  or  Pope  of 
the  Church.  In  virtue  of  this  action  of  the  council  of  Baltimore,  the  Catholics  of  New 
Mexico  were  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  Church  and  passed  under 
that  of  the  Church  of  the  United  States. 

''A  few  months  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  ommizing  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  Rev.  I>.  Lamy,  a  clergyman  of  the  American  Catholic  Church,  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Santa  F^,  and,  accompanied  by  the  newly  appointed  governor. 
Judges,  marshal,  and  secretary  to  iiio  capital  of  the  Territory,  he  proceeded  to  organize 
the  new  diocese  in  accordance  with  American  ideas  by  the  introduction  of  schools. 

''The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  being  now  in  force  in  the  newly 
acquired  Territory,  and  the  church  being  liberated  from  slavery  to  the  state,  as  un- 
der the  Mexican  r^eime.  Dr.  Lomy  proceeded  to  reform  abuses,  enforce  discipline. 
and  establish  school  for  the  education  of  the  people.  He  introduced  American  ana 
European  teachers  and  missionaries,  and  inaugurated  other  practical  measures  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people,  who  had  ei\joyed  little  or  no 
peace,  order,  or  real  liberty  under  the  old  regime. 

''  In  1853,  a  first  class  female  academy  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto 
(an  association  of  highly  educated  and  refined  Christian  ladies)  was  opened.  In  1858, 
St.  Michael's  College  was  founded,  in  Santa  F6,  and  superior  schools  for  males  and 
feumales  were  estabushed  in  Taos,  Mora,  Las  Vegas.  Bernalillo,  and  Las  Cruccs. 

''  According  to  the  of&cial  statistics  in  the  United  States  Catholic  Almanac  for  1877, 
in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  there  were  in  full  operation  1  college,  6  academics,  and 
1  orphan  asylum  under  private  control — not  inclucung  the  free  territorial  schools  sup- 
ported by  taxation — in  a  total  population  of  90,000  Mexico-Americans  and  1,000  Anglo- 
Americans. 

**  In  the  city  of  Santa  F^  there  is  St.  MichaePs  College,  with  8  professors  and  tutors, 
and  an  average  attendance  of  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  students.  There  is  also 
an  academy  lor  young  ladies,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100  pupils,  under  the 
principalship  of  Sister  Mary  Hayden,  a  highly  accomplished  American  ladv. 

**  In  the  town  of  Taos,  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  have  a  school  in  successful  operation, 
with  an  attendance  of  100  pupils.  In  Mora,  the  same  ladies  have  an  excellent  school, 
with  80  pupils;  another  in  Las  Vegas,  with  128  pupils,  and  another  in  Bernalillo,  with 
an  attendance  of  GO. 

''The  Christian  Brothers'  Teaching  Association  is  now  managing  a  high  school  in 
Mora,  with  3  teachers,  and  100  boys  in  attendance,  and  another  school  for  boys  in 
Bernalillo,  with  an  attendance  of  90  scholars. 

''A  select  school  for  youths  is  also  in  successful  operation  in  Albuquerque,  under  the 
charge  of  a  thorough  classical  scholar.  Rev.  Mr.  Tromly. 

''Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ritch,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1876,  in  reference  to  what  he  styles  'the  interference  of  the  priests'  in 
the  county  of  San  Miguel,  in  consequence  of  which  the  'public'  schools  were  discon- 
tinued, from  his  own  report  and  from  the  facts  I  have  submitted  as  to  private  education, 
the  educational  status  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  as  advanced  as  could  reason- 
ably be  expected." 

In  reference  to  the  charge  of  "interference  by  the  priests,"  the  writer  submits  that 
"we  are  living  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  protect 
all  professions  in  their  riffht  to  a  use  of  a  free  speech,  press,  and  pulpit  in  the  expres- 
aion  of  their  opinions;"  uiat  "Roman  Catholic  clergymen  have  the  same  ri^ht  as  any 
othttT  citizens  to  advertise  and  popularize  by  pulpit,  press,  or  s]^ch,  th«vc  vl<^«&  ^1 
what  oonstitates  education  ^"  that.' 'the  offioen  of  firee  educatioiia2l\xiE^\!a\IvcyQ&  T&a»i 
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all  legitimate  means  to  increase  the  number  of  their  scholars :  and  sbonld  this  free 
comx>etition  result  in  the  discontinuance  of  any  public  school,  then  it  cannot  be  reme- 
died." 

ST.  Thomas's  MBsioir. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  report  has  been  veoeived  fW>m  St.  Thomas's  Mission,  a 
school  for  both  sexes  at  Santa  F^,  in  charge  of  Rev.  Henry  Foirester^  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.    There  were  24  pupils  attending  in  1877. 

CHIEF  TERRTTORIAIi  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  W.  G.  Srch,  fMrefory  </tt«  HWrritory.' 

>  Mr.  Ritch  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  ex  officio  anperintendeat  of  pablio  instmction,  m&itispra- 
somod  that  he  atill  does  so. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMART.i 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ACTENDANCE. 

Tonth  of  legal  school  age  (4  to  16  in 

1875-76  and  6  to  16  in  1876-77). 
Unrolled  insdiools............. ...... 

30,900 

19,886 
13,608 

30,792 

19,779 

'13, 420 

4,360 

146 
327 

$600,000 

t 

232 

23^ 

470 

$45  00 

22  50 

92 

$210, 062 
160,064 

• 

• 

107 

Averacre  daily  attendance  ...... ...... 

188 

Pwpil*»  in  ftcTbioolw  other  than  "nnblic »- 

SCHOOLS. 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days 

Number  of  schools  •....•.......•••••. 

143 

310 

$453, 515 

r 

215 

234 

449 

$54  00 

26  00 

3 

17 

tf$146, 485 

17 

4 

21 

• 

Estimated  yalae  of  school  property ... 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools  .... 
Whole  number  of  teachers...... .... .. 

llonthlypay  of  men......  •.......••.. 

$9  00 

Monthly  nay  of  women ............... 

3  50 

Teachers  in  schools  other  than  public. 

INCOMB  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  income  for  school  purposes 

Total  expenditures. ...... ...... .... .. 

$129, 798 
129,298 

'  $80,264 
30,766 

a  This  increaae  is  apparent  only ;  an  explanation  of  it  is  given  under  elementaiy  inHtruction. 

(Biennial  report  of  Hon.  John  Taylor,  territorial  superintendent  of  district  schools, 
for  1876  and  1877,  and  special  return  for  1877  from  the  same.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TEEETTORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OENSRAL. 

A  territorial  superintendent  of  district  schools  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people  for  t^e 
usual  duties  of  such  an  officer. 

LOCAL. 

A  countjf  superintendent  of  district  schools  is  also  elected  biennially  in  each  county  by 
the  yoters  thereof. 

A  county  board  of  examination,  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  x>eT8on8  desirini^  to 
teach  in  the  district  schools,  is  formed  by  the  county  court  of  each  county,  which 
ai)point8  3  comx>etent  persons  for  this  purpose,  without  license  from  whom  no  one  is 
eligible  to  employment  as  teacher  b^  any  district  board  in  the  county. 

Bo<urds  of  trustees  for  districts  consist  of  3  persons  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  resi- 
dent in  the  district  in  which  they  »ro  to  serve.    Their  term  of  office  is  2  years. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

EVIDENCES  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  territorial  sui)erintcndent  of  district  schools,  in  his  report  for  the  two  years 
ending  in  November,  1877.  congratulates  the  i>eople  of  the  Territory  on  "  a  gratifying 
progress"  in  matters  of  cilucation.  The  fact  that  there  was  an  enrolment  in  public 
schools  (Tooele  County  not  reporting)  during  1877  of  19,779  children,  or  44  per  cent« 
of  the  school  population  (as  estimated  on  the  new  basis  of  6  to  WS  ^«ca^  «)&>^^\^>^ 

'  Tooele  County  did  not  report  fox  IfflO-'ll . 
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school  a^e),  indicates,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  a  marked  impTOvement  in 
the  facihties  for  reaching  all  the  children  who  ought  t^  be  in  schooL  Tne  number  of 
schools  was  increased  by  17  during  the  year  1877,  and  by  31  since  the  last  biennial 
rei)ort.  The  apparent  falling  off  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  number  of  school 
population  is  attributed  chiefiy  to  the  alteration  in  the  school  age,  changed  since  the 
last  report  from  4-16  to  6-16.  The  failure  of  Tooele  County  to  report  for  1877  also 
subtracts  1,000  from  the  nimiber  in  that  year.  It  is  thought  that  if  the  preaeut  school 
population  were  estimated  on  the  basis  used  in  the  last  biennial  report-,  and  the  static 
tics  of  Tooele  County  were  included,  a  total  would  be  reached  of  37,950  children  of 
school  age,  which  would  be  an  increase  for  the  two  years  of  2,254.  lu  the  matter  of 
school  buildings  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  space  and  improvement  in  eonstruc- 
tion. 

SCHOOL  PBOPERTY. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  school  property  has  not  been  as  g[reat  as  would  appear 
from  the  summary,  for  the  reason  that  the  estimates  made  of  this  item  haye  not  been 
uniform  from  year  to  year,  owing  to  a  misconception  on  the  part  of  some  coun^  sune> 
iiitendents  as  to  what  property  tliey  should  report.  In  many  oases  they  have  failed  to 
report  as  school  pn)perty  buildings  used  for  the  double  i)uqK)se  of  schools  and  churcheii, 
although  such  buildings  had  been  built  mainly  for  schools  and  remained  imder  the 
^iiitroL  of  school  trustees.  The  superintendent  estimates  that  since  the  last  biennial 
report  about  ^100,000  have  l>eeu  added  to  the  valuation  of  school  )iroperty,  and  that 
this  m^d^cs  the  present  total  value  about  $600,000. — ^^(Bienuial  report,  1876  and  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

#  •normal  depaktment. 

The  normal  department  of  the  University  of  Deseret  provides  a  course  of  study 
covering  one  year.  In  1"?77,  besides  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  and  the 
elementary  Enu^lish  branches,  the  course  included  book-keeping,  composition,  rhetoric. 
United  States  history,  political  economy,  civil  government,  aoology,  physiology,  ana 
mental  pliilosophy.  This  list  of  studies,  however,  was  found  too  extensive  tor  a  sin- 
gle years  course  and  it  has  been  moditietl  by  omitting  political  economy,  civil  gorem- 
ment,  peimianship,  book-keeping,  and  mental  philosophy.  There  were  28  young  men 
and  19  young  women  in  attendance  during  the  latter  portion  of  the  year  l&u.  An 
nunnal  ai>pn)priatiou  from  the  territorial  legislature  enables  the  department  to  pro- 
vide free  tuition  for  40  students,  who,  in  cousiderarion  of  this,  agree  to  teaidi  in  the 
public  schools  a  year  after  graduation. — (Territorial  rejHirt.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

ACADEMIES. 

No  public  high  schools  are  rei>orted.  For  statistics  of  academic  schools  and  of  a 
preparatory  department  to  the  territorial  university,  see  Tables  VI  and  IX  of  the 
appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  DESERET. 

The  University  of  Desorot  pn)vides  for  a  course  of  instruction  leading  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science,  but  as  yet  it  has  no  students  in  collegiate  classes.  Theie  were 
l5*4B  in  the  preparatory  department  during  1677,  of  whom  ^  were  yoaug  wooKn.— 
(Return  and  circular.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jon5  Tatlob,  terrUiiriaX  ntperintrndent  qf  district  9choolt^  HaU  Ldk$  OS^. 

[Tenn,  1877-1870.1 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-T'6. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

* 

POPULATION  AND  A'lTKNDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  acre.  4— 21  a. . ........••.•. 

11,000 
7,500 

219 
104 

120 
100 
220 

|?38-e50 

154,557 
55,520 

12,997 
5,385 

262 
130 

134 
145 

279 
K    $40  00 
\      30  00 

$49,765 

1,997 

Snrolled  in  public  schooln ...**...*.«,..., 

2,115 

BCUOOUR. 
fichool  rooms  for  stndv ............. ...... 

43 

26 

14 

45 

%        59 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days 

TKACU£RS. 
Men  teachinsT . . . . ......  ..........•••••••. 

Women  teacninof  ...... ...... ......  •••••• 

Total  number  ot  teachers  ...••.••...••... 

Averacre  monthlv  nav  of  men. ............ 

Averasfe  monthlv  nav  of  women .... .... .. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITXTHE. 

IteceiBts  for  school nnmosos ..... . .... .... 

14,792 

SxoenditnTes  for  same  .         .............. 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  school  popula- 
tion. 
Expenditure  per  capita  of  pupils  enrolled. 

3  82 
924 

a  Under  a  now  law,  5-21  is  the  ago  for  admisflion  to  the  public  schools,  though  4-21  is  retained  as  the 
age  which  forms  the  basis  of  apportionment  of  school  funds. 

(Special  return  for  1876  from  Hon.  J.  P.  Judson,  territorial  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  printed  report  from  the  same  for  1876-'77.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORLAJL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAIm 

A  Urritarial  superintendent  ofpuhlio  instructionf  under  a  new  law  of  1877,  is  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  consent  of  council,  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  has  general  super- 
vision of  the  county  and  district  school  officers  and  of  the  public  schools. 

A  territorial  boara  of  education  is  created  by  the  same  law,  to  consist  of  the  superin- 
tendent as  president,  and  of  one  suitable  person  from  each  judicial  district,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  consent  of  council,  for  terms  of  two  years.  It  is  to  adopt  text 
books  for  the  pubUc  schools,  to  prescribe  rules  for  their  government,  to  sit  at  semi- 
annual meetings  as  a  board  of  examination  for  territorial  certificates,  and  to  prepare 
twice  a  year  a  uniform  series  of  questions  for  the  county  boards. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  common  sdhooU  for  each  county,  under  the  new  law  as  under 
the  older  one,  is  to  be  elected  biennially  by  the  people;  and  to  the  duties  formerly  im- 
posed on  him  are  added  those  of  enforcing  the  course  of  study  that  ma^  be  prescribed 
oy  the  board  of  education  and  the  rules  and  regulations  they  may  impose  for  tho 
examination  of  teachers,  of  keeping  on  file  in  his  omce  the  biennial  reports  of  the  terri- 
torial superintendent,  and  of  keopmg  in  a  good  and  well  bound  book,  to  be  furnished 
by  the  county  commissioners,  a  record  of  his  official  acts.  Provision  is  made  for  the 
increase  of  his  salary  to  correspond  with  the  augmentation  of  his  duties. 

A  county  hoard  of  examination  is  formed  by  the  county  superintendent,  who  calls  to  his 
aid  2  persons  holding  the  highest  ^^rade  certificates  in  his  county  ^  Wi<ey  \>CkTcsK^iQTCc^SL%^ 
board  for  the  aemiannnal  examixuitioii  of  those  piopoaing  to  t«acin.m>ati^  Y°^^^  ^Osi^a^v^ 
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Board9  of  directon  of  9chool  digtrieta  aro,  as  before,  to  consist  of  3  membera  elected 
by  the  voters  of  a  ucw  district,  at  a  mcctiug  called  for  the  purpose,  for  terms  of  1,  % 
aud  3  years.  In  the  older  districts  the  boards  aro  continued  bj  the  election  of  1  new 
member  annually,  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  for  a  term  of  3  vears. 

DUtrict  clerks  J  elected  for  3  vears'  terms,  are  to  keep  a  record  or  the  proceedings  of 
school  district  meetings,  to  take  an  annual  census  of  the  youth  who  aro  to  form  a  basis 
fur  apportionment  of  school  funds,  to  report  this  to  the  county  superintendent,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  whatever  sum  the  district  may  lose  through  failure  to  report,  to  keep 
school-houses  of  their  districts  in  repair,  and  to  furnish  them  with  needful  supplies. 

Women  are  eligible  to  all  school  olhccs. — (Law  of  November  9,  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Sui>erintcndont  Judson,  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  September  90,  1877,  says 
that  since  his  previous  report  he  has  visited  every  county  in  tne  State  except  4  aud 
that  ho  found  a  general  interest  in  education.  Nowhere  did  he  find  more  earnestness 
or  a  greater  determinat'Du  to  increase  educational  facilities  than  in  the  districts  most 
remote  from  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  Territory.  Wherever  families  were 
found  there  were  schools.  In  many  instances  school-houses  were  built  with  fixnds 
raised  by  private  subscription ;  after  the  public  money  was  exhausted  these  schools 
were  eontinue<l,  the  t'Caehcrs  1>eing^  paid  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  people. 
In  the  older  districts  the  fart  is  being  reaUzed  that  the  public  school  facilities  are  not 
Hiifficicnt  for  the  war^s  of  the  people,  and  there  is  a  8tn>ng  feeling  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing union  or  gracied  schools  for  instruction  in  the  higher  brancheg.  As  the  lav 
previous  to  1877  made  no  provision  for  these,  private  schools  have  been  established  to 
meet  the  want,  aiSt  their  nourishing  condition  attests  not  only  the  necessity  for  them 
but  also  the  publio  interest  in  education. — (Report  of  superintendent.) 

CHANGES  IN  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Besides  the  changes  indicated  under  the  head  of  Officers  of  the  Tezritorial  School 
System,  the  following,  among  others,  appear  in  the  new  law  of  1877: 
1.  The  territorial  sui)orintendcnt  has  considerable  additional  duty  imxK)6ed  on  him 


annual  pittance  of  $300,  granted  by  the  law  of  1871  and  1873,  $600  a  year,  with  a  pos- 
sible $300  more  for  traveuing  and  incidental  expenses. 

2.  County  8Ui>printendentM  are  made  to  forfeit  8100  from  their  salaries  if  they  fail  to 
make  to  the  territorial  superintendent  full  and  correct  reports  on  all  points  roqaixed 
by  law. 

3.  Teachers  are  not  to  bo  paid  for  their  last  month's  labor  in  tho  public  schools  until 
they  have  made  to  tho  county  superintendent  tho  reports  required  by  the  board  of 
education. 

4.  Resides  the  territorial  institute  referred  to  above  as  to  be  held  by  the  tezritorial 
superintendent,  each  county  superintendent  in  a  eounty  containing  10  or  more  organ- 
ized school  districts  must  hold  anuuallv  a  county  teachers'  institute,  which  is  to  be 
attended  by  all  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  who,  for  that  purpose,  may  dismiss 
their  schools  during  the  session  of  tne  institute. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  tho  establishment  of  union  or  graded  schools  in  which 
instmction  shall  be  given  in  the  higher  branches  of  education.  Union  districts  t« 
tho  establishment  of  such  schools  may  be  formed  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  tho  inhabi- 
tants of  2  or  more  districts.  Single  districts  also  havo  power  to  establish  *gzailod 
schools.  They  are  required  to  be  established  in  all  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  districti 
reporting  more  than  500  youth  of  legal  school  age. 

a.  In  cities,  towns,  or  villages  containing  more  than  400  inhabitant^  children  ftom 
8  to  16  years  of  age,  who  aro  not  physically  or  mentally  disqualified  for  study,  and 
whose  education  has  not  been  otherwise  provided  for,  must  attend  publio  school  at 
h^ast  G  mouths  of  the  year,  unless  such  children  be  engaged  in  labor  necesaazy  for  their 
own  support  or  that  of  others  dei)endin^  on  them. 

7.  For  the  supi>ort  of  schools  in  counties,  county  commissioners  are  to  levy  an  annual 
tax  for  their  respective  counties  of  not  less  than  3  and  not  more  than  6  mills  on  the 
dollar  on  all  taxable  property,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  4  mills  as  formerlv.  Flues 
for  broaches  of  penal  laws  also  go  to  the  support  of  schools.  The  optional  disnict  tax, 
not  to  exceed  10  mills  on  tho  dollar,  may  bo  still  voted  by  the  qualified  school  electors 
and  levied  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  <listrict. 

8.  To  the  provision  of  the  old  law  forbi<lding  sectarian  or  denominationml  teaehing 
in  the  public  schools,  the  new  one  adds  the  Interdiction  of  all  sectarian,  political,  or 
inMcl  doctrines.    Any  teacher  who  shall  >'iolate  these  provisions  forfeita  Ms  oeitifi- 
cato  for  tho  period  of  one  year. 

9,  The  school  age  is  made  5-21  instead  ot  Ar^^\XiQraL^^<b\«i\Nfft\aTQ(toizied  M  the 
baaia  of  the  apportiomncnt  of  school  iuxid».—^^\iw>\'Vftw^\^sn.^ 
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TRAINma  OP  TEACHEES. 

NOBMAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  UNIVEBSITT. 

The  normal  dopartznent  of  the  Unlvewity  of  Washington  Territory  ^ves  a  oonrse  of 
instmction  coverinff  2  years,  and  embracing  algebra,  history,  Enghsh  composition 
ftnd  literature,  analysis,  natural  philosophy.  Ix^k-keeping,  piedagogics,  physiology, 
geometry,  constitution  of  the  United  States,  ootanj,  chemistry,  and  elocution. — (Cir- 
cnlar  of  the  university.) 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

As  before  stated,  institutes  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  are  hereafter  to  be  held 
annually  in  every  county,  besides  a  temtorial  one  to  be  held  at  least  once  a  year. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  public  high  schools  are  now  in  existence.  They 
are  likely  ta  come  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  the  now  law  for  graded  scliools. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTQN  TERRITORY. 

The  territorial  legislature  of  1877  passed  a  bill  appropriating  (1.500  for  the  use  of 
the  university  durinjg  the  year  1878,  and  the  same  for  1879 ;  and  also  created  45  free 
neholarships  m  it.  These  scholarships  entitle  the  holder  to  2  years'  frt^e  tuition,  the 
first  to  be  academic  and  the  last  collegiate.  Each  member  of  th«iterritorial  legisla- 
ture may  apx>oint  1  beneficiary ;  each  district  judge  of  the  three  judicial  districts,  1; 
and  the  governor,  3.  The  money  appropriated  lor  the  university  is  not  available 
until  at  least  30  holders  of  these  free  schoiarshiiw  are  in  regular  attendance. 

The  courses  of  study  are,  classical,  3  years;  scientific,  3  years;  and  normal,  2  years. 
The  first  two  ^ears  of  the  classical  and  scientific  courses  are  chiefly  occupied  with  pre- 
Mratory  studies.  These  arrangements  are  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  present 
demands.  There  was  an  attendance  reported  in  December,  1877,  of  68  students.  Of 
these.  36  studied  Latin,  2  Greek,  30  algebra,  18  book-keeping,  15  natural  philosophy, 
and  7  geometry. — (Circular  of  university  and  letter  of  Presi&nt  Anderson.) 

HOLY  ANGELS'  COLLEGE. 

This  college,  at  Vancouver  (Roman  Catholic),  opened  in  1866,  reports  preparatory 
and  collegiate  departments,  the  former  having  50  students  attending,  of  whom  20 
were  preparing  for  a  classical  course.  Throe  professors  were  engaged  in  teaching  in 
the  collegiate  department,  and  one  in  the  preparatory.  The  statistics  of  attendance 
in  the  collegiate  department  are  not  given,  nor  is  the  course  of  study  indicated. — 
(Betom.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

WASHmOTON  TERRITOBY  TEACHERS*  CONVENTION. 

A  territorial  teachers'  convention  was  organized  in  Julv,  1876.  The  main  oMect 
of  the  organization  was  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  deemed  best  calculated  to 
improve  the  school  system  of  the  Territory.  The  convention  met  at  Olympia  and 
lemwied  in  session  three  days^  during  which  time  some  of  the  principal  changes 
required  in  the  school  law  were  fully  discussed,  and  a  committee  was  appomted  to  pre- 

gare  a  new  law  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  meeting.  This  was  held  at  Seattle 
1  July,  1877,  in  response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  executive  committee,  and  was  well 
attended  by  teachers,  school  officers,  and  mends  of  education.  The  consideration  of 
the  proposed  school  law  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  It  was  finally 
referred  to  a  committee  of  5,  who  were  to  revise  and  publish  it ;  and  the  convention 
ai^oumed  to  meet  at  Olpnpia  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  October,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  take  final  action  on  the  law  before  it  was  submitted  to  tiie  legislature.  V- 

(Report.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Bon.  JOBV  P.  JuDfiON,>  terriiofritU  wpmintendtnt  t^pubUe  inttnwHon,  C^/mpia, 

ijbrfbnnatlim  reoeired  tabaequent  to  the  dftte  of  the  saiwrintendent'^  report  shows  that  these  efRurts 
to  aeoore.  %  lerisioii  of  the  law  were  sucoessftU.  A  statement  of  the  more  important  <duuige8  made  by 
St  has  already  been  given. 

*Mr.  Jadson  has  held  the  office  of  territorial  snperintendent  of  public  inBtractl!(»l%Vnn^\^^^\^%fefir 
esd  term  reaching  into  1878;  bnt  whether  he  was  reappointed  or  uoi  ^UMft  u^Q^  wcf^WiK  traox  ^AiAsdw 
tatemattun  poisciwd  ty  this  Bareau  at  the  time  of  gouigto  pieta. 
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WTOMUfO. 

THE  TERRirOBIAL  SCHOOL  STSTEIf. 

EXPLANATORY. 

In  tho  absence  of  any  printed  report  on  cdncation  for  1877,  tho  gOTemor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, Hon.  J.  W.  Hoyt^  kindly  fumiBlies  an  account  of  the  condition  of  public  schools 
from  which  tho  following  extracts  are  made.  Governor  Hoy t's  statement  isbMed 
mainly  on  personal  observation  and  inquiry-;  the  statistics  alono  are  taken  irom  the 
superintendent's  report  for  ld7G. 

SUPPORT  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Under  a  law  of  1873  [amended  in  1877]  tho  schools  are  sufiported  by  %  twD-miU  ias 
on  all  taxable  property  in  the  several  counties,  the  same  being  levied  by  the  oomitj 
commissioners  of  each  county  and  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  nuumer 
as  territorial  and  county  taxes  are  collected,  except  that  it  is  receivable  in  cash  or 
warranto  of  the  school.  All  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  collected  tor  the  son- 
fulfilment  of  official  duty  under  the  provisions  of  tho  act,  are  recoverable  b^  aetioa 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  Territory  for  the  use  of  the  sehcxil  tlirtriiTt  or 
county  in  which  they  have  accrued. 

SCHOOL  AGE. 

Children  between  7  and  21  years  are  declared  to  be  of  school  age.  Mid  both  seaut  ais 
admitted  on  equal  terms  and  receive  the  same  iustructiou  in  tno  schools  of  dfciy 
grade. 

PROVISION  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

Where  there  are  15  or  more  colored  children  within  any  school  district,  the  directon 
thereof,  with  the  approval  of  the  county  superintendent  havingjurisdiotion,  may  jjtth 
vide  a  separate  school  for  them. 

TEACHERS. 

In  the  employment  of  teachers,  no  discrimination  is  allowed  to  be  made  in  tiie  qajth 
tion  of  pay  on  account  of  sex  when  the  persons  are  equally  qualified. 

INSTITUTES  AND  TEXT  BOOKS. 

For  the  instruction  and  advancement  of  teachers,  a  law  approved  December  15, 1877, 
requires  that  **  tho  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  together  with  the 
several  county  superintendents  and  the  principals  of  all  graded  schools  iu  the  Territoiy, 
shall  hold  annually  at  some  conveni(>nt  place  a  territorial  teachers'  institnte,"  tbe 
6«ame  to  continue  in  session  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  ten  days.  Besides  the 
ordinary  work  of  teachers'  inst  itut^ns.  it  is  made  incumbent  upon  the  said  institnte  dxa- 
iug  its  sessions  **  to  discuss  and  decide  ux>on  a  series  of  books  and  a  system  of  edncatiwi 
which  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Territory,  and  to  decide  upon  tho  manner  and 
time  in  which  shall  bo  held  a  county  instituto  in  each  county  during  the  year,  under 
the  direction  of  the  territorial  superintendent  or  some  i)erson  by  him  specially  author- 
ized in  writing."  It  is  further  made  **  the  duty  of  the  territorial  superintendent  to  see 
that  the  books  and  system  so  decided  upon  shall  be  introtluced  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
Territory  to  the  exclusion  of  all  oth(>.rs.  The  series  of  books  so  adopted  shall  not  he 
change<l  except  by  vote  of  a  minority  of  the  whole  board,  nor  shall  they  bo  chanf^ed 
oftencr  than  once  in  five  years  except  by  unanimous  decision  of  said  board.  The 
travelling  exx)enses  of  aU  principals  of  graded  schools  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
institute  are  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Territory. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Provision  is  made  for  creating  school  libraries  by  anthorizing  the  qualified  electon 
of  a  district  to  vote  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100  annually  for  the  porchase  of  books. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

Finally,  att<^ndance  between  the  ages  of  7  and  20  is  made  obligatory  for  at  least 
3  months  of  each  year  except  in  extreme  cases,  where,  in  the  jndjpient  of  the  district 
board,  based  on  special  inquiry  or  on  the  certificate  of  a  physician,  the  enforcement 
of  this  provision  would  prove  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  child  or  work  a  serioos 
hardship.  And  "  any  parent  or  guardian  or  other  i)erson  having  children  in  chaigo 
between  the  a£^es  of  7  and  16  years  who  shall  neglect  or  refnso  to  comply  with  trn 

provisiona  of  this  [the  aforesaid*^  act  6k\i%\\,  o\i  <ioiiviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine  aot 

exceeding  $25  for  each  and  every  ofEoncc^^ 
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8TATISTIC8. 

In  view  of  the  recent  formation  of  a  school  system  in  Wyoming  and  the  wide  dis- 
tribation  of  its  population  of  less  than  50,000,  added  to  the  fact  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  adult  population  consists  of  persons  without  families,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  at  present  enrolled  cannot  much  exceed  2,000.  In  1876  there  were  but 
1,690.  The  number  of  men  teaching  was  then  21 ;  of  women,  27.  Total  amount  of 
money  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  $24,626;  number  of  school  buildingSi 
21.    Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  $71.56;  average  cost  of  each  pupil,  $1.86. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  building  occupied  by  the  graded  school  of  Cheyenne,  being  two-thirds  of  the 
building  planned,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $30,000,  and  would  do  credit  to  auy 
cit^.  The  city  of  Laramie  is  now  completing  a  still  more  commodious  and  costly 
building  for  its  graded  schools.  In  each  case  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  the  means  of 
Ulnstration,  and  the  beginning  of  a  library.  The  buildings  in  the  smaller  towns,  vil- 
lagesy  and  interior  settlements  do  credit  to  the  populations  they  severally  represent. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  school  system  now  in  oi>eration,  as  well  as  of  the  schools  themselves,  I  am 
able  to  8i>eak  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  The  gnradation  is  complete  from  the 
lowest  primary  to  the  end  of  the  high  school,  which  last  is  able  to  fit  its  pupils  for 
admission  to  the  ordinary  college  of  the  country;  so  that  when  the  college  or  univer- 
sity comes  to  be  established  it  will  rest  directly  upon  the  existing  pubnc  schools  of 
the  Territory.  The  schools  are  directed  and  taught  by  persons  well  qualified  for  their 
responsibilities  by  study  in  the  academies,  colleges,  and,  in  several  instances,  normal 
schools  of  the  East,  and  in  general  are  doing  excellent  work.^  Indeed,  after  a  careful 
inspection  of  nearly  every  school  in  the  Territorv  and  attendance  upon  some  of  the 
examinations  and  public  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year,  I  am  constrained 
to  sav  that  the  graded  schools  give  evidence  of  an  efficiency  that  would  do  honor  to 
the  older  cities  of  the  East. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  public  at  large  feels  a  great  pride  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  Territory,  and  is  ever  ready  with  liberal  means,  as  well  as  with  active 
moral  influence  to  promote  their  advancement.  In  fact,  I  have  never  known  a  com- 
munity, whether  in  this  country  or  in  Eurox)e,  more  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  popular  education  than  the  people  of  this  new  Territory. — (Letter  from  Governor 
Johtt  W.  Hoyt.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hod.  Josefh  Slaughter,  territorial  librarian  and  ex  officio  tuperintendeni  of  jg/vibJia  in^rutHim^ 

Cheyenne. 

>  GoTcmor  Ho3^  nemn  to  hare  the  schools  of  Tiaramie  and  Cheyenne  in  view  in  making  theae  remarks 
and  oonipaiiaona.  • 
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EDUCATIOBrAL  COHrVElVTIOlffS  AND  ASSOGIATIOK8. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  flovcntconth  annnal  meeting  of  tlie  National  Edncatkmal  Aflaociation  "wm  Leld 
in  Louisville,  beginning  August  14.  1U77.  Aft^^r  on  address  of  welcome  b^  JIafor 
Charles  D.  Jacob,  President  M.  A.  Jewell  delivered  his  annual  addreaa.  Diacnsriing 
the  question  whether  the  public  schools  are  doing  all  they  should  to  prepare  good  cit* 
izonsy  he  suggested  a  rearrangement  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  interests  of 
those  who  miuit  leave  school  very  early  in  life,  and  the  addition  of  a  dejiartmcnt  of 
manual  labor,  not  to  bo  attached  to  the  public  school,  but  supplementaiy  to  it.  In 
the  eveuing  Mr.  J.  F.  Blockinton,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  "Silent  forces  in  ado- 
cation,"  such  as  the  teacher^s  manner,  temper,  and  character,  and  Professor  Thcnaai 
E.  Price,  M.  A.,  oue  on  *<The  study  of  English  as  intnidnctory  to  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Gn>ek."  On  the  folio winj^  day,  after  reports  from  certain  committ«es  and  ths 
trausaction  of  some  other  busmess,  papers  were  read  by  Professor  W.  R.  Webb,  of 
Teuucssoe,  on  ''The  relation  of  the  preparatory  or  grammar  school  to  oollese  and  uni- 
versity;"  by  President  A.  B.  Stark,  ll.  d.,  of  Lo^au  Female  College,  RasselTvilleL  Ky,, 
on  **Tho  plac(j  of  English  in  the  higher  education;"  by  Professor  Maorico  Kirny,  of 
Hcndersou,  Ky.,  on  **Tlio  study  of  social  economy  in  public  schools,"  and  by  Professor 
W.  R.  Garrett,  of  Nashville,  Tenn..  on  "  The  limits  of  education,"  especially  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  limit  of  (fcmand  on  the  part  of  the  j>eople  and  the  limit  of 
supply  on  the  part  of  the  schools,  the  latter  branch  deprecating  excessive  moltipli- 
catiim  of  studies  for  our  youth.  On  the  thinl  day.  Professor  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  read  a  paper  giving  "  Some  reasons  why  drawing  should  be  tanght  in 
our  public  schools,"  particularly  as  T)reparatory  to  all  mechanical  pursuits.  The  com- 
mittee on  the  National  Bureau  of  Eclucation  then  offered  its  report^  with  resolutions 
which  were  adopted  by  the  association.  These  reailirmed  ihQ  conviction  of  tho  asso- 
ciation, previously  expressed,  as  to  the  great  value  of  the  Bureau;  urged  npon  CougresB 
the  necessity  of  making  adequate  and  liberal  pecuniary  provision  for  its  support  and 
for  the  i)ul>lication  and  distribution  of  its  documents,  and  also  the  need  for  a  ponno- 
ncnt  building  of  suitable  proportions  and  arrangements  for  tho  accommodation  of  a 
sufiicient  clerical  force,  for  tne  i>n^servation  of  tho  ra]^idly  increasing  professional 
library,  and  for  tho  reception  and  classitication  of  donations  made  to  the  pedagcigical 
museum.  The  resolutions  also  expressed  approval  of  measures  pending  before  Con- 
gress for  the  creation*  of  a  i)ermanent  fund  in  aid  of  education.  A  committee  of  ft 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  tho  President  of  the  United  States  and  lay  before  him 
these  'iiews  of  the  association ;  also  one  of  15  members,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
committees  from  similar  bmlies  and  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  snperin- 
t^'udeuce  at  its  winter  meeting,  with  instructions  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congreas 
urging  legislation  on  this  subject  in  harmony  with  the  views  of  the  association. 
Another  report  fn>m  the  same  committe>e  was  presented  by  Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  snper- 
int4>ndent  of  schools,  Washin)|^t()n,  D.  C,  showin<r  the  need  of  a  building  for  tbB 
accommodation  of  the  beginning  whieh  has  already  been  made  toward  a  national 
pedagogical  museum.  Dr.  Kufus  C.  Burleson,  of  Texas,  then  read  a  paper  on  "The 
educati(mal  inten»sts  of  Texas,"  and  Hon.  George  W.  Hill,  State  snxieiiiit-endent  of 
schools  in  iVrkansas,  read  one  entitled  '^  Educated  mind — its  mission  and  responsi- 
bility." 

The  enumeration  of  papers  reail  and  addn>ssea  d<»livered  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
important  subjects  before  the  assot'fation  aiul  its  departments,  or  of  the  practical  and 
able  manner  in  which  many  of  them  were  treated.  Most  of  the  paiwrs  and  addresses 
were  followed  by  extemporaneous  discussions  of  great  interest,  prominent  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  those  touching  on  tho  relations  of  education  and  labor. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  niGHER  IXSTRUCTION. 

The  pajiers  read  before  tho  department  of  higher  instruction  were  as  folloTTS :  0ns 
by  Professor  William  I^roy  Broun,  ll.  d.,  of  Vamlerbilt  University,  on  "Tho  electiva 
system ; "  one  by  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  on  "The  class  syst^'m,"  and  one  by  Professor  Caskie 
Harrison,  of  the  Univei-sity  of  the  South,  on  "American  revision  and  adaptation  of 
fonngu  text  br)oks."  Tho  report  of  a  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  tho  asso- 
ciation  in  li76  on  spelling  refonu  in  Qenuany,  prepared  by  Professor  ^Siddfttg|  was 
prcacntcd,  hut  not  reacL 
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KORMAL  DEPABTlCEirr. 

The  opening  address  before  the  normal  department,  by  its  president,  Louis  Soldan, 
of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School,  considered  the  question  how  far  education  can  he 
made  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  condition  of  greater  industrial  prosperity.  A  paper 
by  Dr.  E.  C.  Hewitt,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  (m  "The  range  and  limits  of 
normal  school  work,''  was  also  read.  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Grcenouch,  of  Rhode 
Island,  his  paper  on  "  Conunon  school  studies  in  normal  schools"  was  read  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  conunittce  on  publication ;  after  which  came  a  paper  by  C.  C. 
Bounds,  principal  of  the  normal  scliool  at  Farmington,  Me.,  entitled  "Attacks  on 
normal  scnools.''  Professor  8.  H.  Whit«,  of  Illinois,  then  read  a  pap|^f  giving  '*A  few 
queries  concerning  some  of  the  details  of  normal  school  work.''  The  object  of  the 
paper,  it  was  stated,  was  to  elicit  from  others  engaged  in  such  work  their  views  con- 
cerning some  of  the  questions  which  arise  in  school  management  and  their  experience 
in  connection  with  them. 

ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  president  of  the  elementary  department,  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  made  some 
extemporaneous  openiuff  remarks,  when  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  read 
a  paper  on  "  The  English  language  in  elementary  schools,''  and  the  president  read  one 
by  Rev.  R.  H.  Rivers,  d.  d.,  of  Martin  College,  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  on  "  Moral  training." 
On  the  following  day,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hildreth,  supervisor  of 
the  Kindergarten  of  St.  Louis,  being  called  upon  for  remarks,  presented  some  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  Kindergarten  instruction.  Professor  John  Kraus,  of  New  York,  then 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Kindergarten :  its  use  and  abuse  in  America,"  and  Mrs.  Krans- 
Bolte  followed  with  one  on  "  The  Kindergarten  and  the  mission  of  women :  my  expe- 
rience as  a  trainer  of  Kindergarten  teachers  in  this  country,  with  illustrations  of  the 
work  of  the  latter." 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  paper  read  before  the  industrial  department  was  by  Hon.  8.  R.  Thompson, 
State  Bupcnntendent  of  Nebraska,  on  "  Relations  of  the  conmion  school  to  industrial 
education."  The  discussion  on  this  having  lasted  till  a  lat.e  hour,  the  paper  by  Professor 
George  T.  Fairchild,  on  "Systematic  manual  labor  in  industrial  education,"  was  not 
read,  out  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  proceedings.  On  the  following  day  Presi- 
dent J.  D.  Runkle  spoke  cxtomporanoonsly  on  "The  Russian  system  of  mechanical  art 
education  as  applied  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology."  This  address 
also  was  followed  by  a  discussion  which  lasted  too  long  to  permit  the  reading  of  the 
succeeding  paper  by  Professor  Charles  O.  Thompson,  of  Worcest-er,  on  "The  relation  of 
manual  labor  to  technological  training."  It  was  accordingly  ordered  16  be  printed  in 
the  proceedings. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The  department  of  superintendence  of  this  association  held  a  si)ecial  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Marcli  1, 1877,  and  another  at  the  same  place  December  11, 12,  and 
13  of  the  same  year.  Among  the  subjects  considered  by  the  meeting  in  March  were 
the  Ibrma  for  State  and  city  school  statistics,  educational  representation  at  the  Paris 
Exposition  of  1878,  education  in  the  South,  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  meeting  in  December  was  one  of  more  than  usual  importance.  About  half  of 
the  States  were  represented  by  their  State  school  officers,  and  other  superintendents 
were  present  from  a  number  of  cities  and  counties.  Besides  these,  the  sessions  of  the 
meeting  were  attended  by  many  Government  officials,  including  the  President,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  members  of  boards  of  education,  teachers,  and  citize^is.  Among  the 
most  prominent  subjects  of  remark  and  discussion  were  the  representation  of  educa- 
tional interests  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  industrial  education,  the  high  school  ques- 
tion, and  that  of  aid  to  education  by  the  National  Government.  The  last  topic  was 
treated  in  a  pajMsr  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  which  gave  an 
account  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  in  aid  of  e<lucation  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. It  also  came  up  in  discussions  upon  measifres,  then  pending  before  Congress, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  educational  fund  the  interest  of  which 
should  be  distributed  in  aid  of  public  school  education  throughout  the  States  and  Ter- 
•ritories. — (Proceedings  of  National  Educational  Association,  1877.) 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  institute  was  held  at  Montpelier,  Yt.,  July 
10-12,  1877.  The  session  is  reported  to  have  been  interesting  and  successful,  and  the 
attendance  large,  over  GOO  teachers  being  present,  for  whose  entertainment  complete 
and  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  by  the  citizens. 

After  the  address  ot  the  president,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston,  remarks 
were  made  by  State  Superintendents  Corthell  of  Maine,  Down&  oi  '^^'ti  Y^sss^v^q^^^ 
Conant  of  Vermont,  ana  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  SprmgneUV,  l&fiAA. 
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The  main  points  presented  by  the  president's  ft<ldTess  were  as  follows :  1.  All  in- 
stmctors  charged  with  the  edncatiou  of  cliikln^n  and  youth  should  be  selected  on  th6 
ground  of  e8i>ccial  talents,  professional  trabiing,  and  aptness  to  teach.  2.  Such 
teachers  should  possess  certiht>ates  of  qualitication  entitling  them  to  t«ach  in  town, 
county,  or  State,  for  at  least  three  years,  when  these  should  be  exchanged  for  litii 
certilicates  founded  on  a  basis  of  talent,  training,  and  experience.  3.  Teachen  pos- 
sessing life  ceitiflcates  should  hold  an  advisory  relation  to  local  officials  in.  rcgara  tt 
gradation,  courses  of  study,  promotions,  general  policy,  and  scox)e  of  school  i^ginMb 
4.  The  county  and  State  examiners  should  bo  selected  on  acconnt  of  special  fttnMiai 
educational  oxjiertH,  and,  ]>os8cssing  large  exi>erionce  as  practical  euacatorS)  shonU 
possess  the  power  of  examining  candidates  and  granting  provisional  and  life  ceitift- 
cates.  5.  The  school  supervision  of  all  grades  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  and 
women  whose  experience  has  been  gained  in  the  school  room  and  who  have  made  ths 
philosophy,  means,  and  ends  of  (Klucation  an  especial  study. 

Pai>ers  and  addresses  were  presented  by  Professor  Albert  Harkness,  IX.  D.,  of  Browi 
University,  on  "The  results  of  modern  linguist io  studies;"  by  I.  N.  Carleton,  a.il, 
on  '^  Growth  in  teaching  power;"  by  Ihresident  Kunkle,  of  the  Massachusetts  Instltate 
of  Teohnnlogv,  on  "The  Knssian  svstem  of  art  education  as  applied  at  the  Institnte 
of  Twhnolo|jy  ;"  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Miller,  of  Coneonl,  N.  H.,  on  "Modem  reading;''  by 
Prof<»88or  W\*M.  Barbour,  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminar^',  on  "The  rights  of  the 
taught;*'  by  Hon.  P.  Kmory  Aldrich,  of  Worc^^ster,  Mass.,  on  ''The  rights  and  datitt 
of  the  State  in  relation  to  eflucation:"  by  A.  P.  Stone,  superintendent  of  school^ 
Springiield,  Mass.,  on  "The  eilucalional  outlook ;''  by  Kev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  SpringtieU, 
Mass.,  on  "Normal  schools;''  by  Professor  E.  K.  liuggles,  of  Dartmouth,  ou  "The 
place  of  history  in  educatitm,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  it ;"  by  l^nci|ial  H.  £. 
I'iiller,  of  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  on  "Honorary  and  otlfcial  titles;"  by  Preaident 
llulbort,  of  Middlebnry  Collegt*,  on  "l^ife  and  forin;"  and  by  Mr.  Marshail,  of  Fitch- 
burg,  on  "Yellowstone  Park,  as  illustmted  by  the  stereopticon." 

Among  tht^  resolutions  a<lopted  by  the  institute  was  one  indorsing  the  yalne  of  the 
work  done  by  the  New-England  Jounml  of  Education  and  another  expressing  a  veiy 
hi^h  estimate  of  that  accomplished  by  the  National  Bureau  of  £<lucatiou.  Acon- 
mitt^'e  was  also  appointed  to  mi^morialize  Congress  for  a  mon^  liberal  support  of  that 
Bureau. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  July  19,  1877.) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  SLTPERINTENDENTS. 

The  New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents  held  its  Bcmiannnal  meet* 
ing  in  Boston  May  13. 

The  finit  paper  was  by  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell,  of  Providence,  R.  L,  "  Can  the  preient 
system  of  graded  schools  l>e  made  more  effective  ?*'  It  was  argued  that  there  is  Toom 
for  improvement  in  the  direction  of  greater  elasticity,  and  that,  in  the  promotion  of 
scholars,  age,  health,  and  ability  shonhl  be  taken  into  account.  A  disonssion  folloired, 
which  was  participated  in  by  Suiterintendents  TaHli,  Stone,  Parker,  Leach,  Philbriek, 
Harrington,  and  Osgoo<l.  Secretary  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  of  the  spirit  of 
criticism  wliich  is  abroad,  and  said  ho  rtiganled  it  as  a  sign  of  life  and  health.  SnpCT- 
intendent  Mar\'el,  of  Holyoke,  rea<l  a  pa])cr  on  "  Facts  and  tigures,"  in  which  he  laid 
down  imT)ortant  principles  that  he  thcmght  sliould  govern  in  the  making  of  statistiei 
and  in  the  estimates  of  school  expenditures.  In  the  afternoon  the  q^nivtion  "Whet 
are  the  prosier  limitations  of  the  teacher's  liberty  and  of  the  supenntendent'e  mi 
school  committee's  authority  f"  came  up  for  consideration,  and  was  discussed  by  Snpv* 
intendents  Kiaiball  of  Chelsea,  Parker  of  Quincy,  Wat^^nuan  of  Taunton,  and  otheik 

The  committee  appointeil  at  the  last  mei'tingto  consider  what  sliould  be  done  in 
our  public  sc^hools  in  resi>ect  t-o  instruction  in  the  metric  system  report^ed  through  Kr. 
Philbriek,  making  the  following  among  other  recommendations:  Tliat  all  State 
legislatures  should  render  instniction  in  the  system  in  our  public  schools  obligatoiy; 
and  that,  without  waiting  for  such  legislative  action,  all  school  authorities  should  tt 
once  ]>rovide  as  far  as  practicable  for  instniction  in  the  system  in  the  schools  under 
their  charge. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  May  31,  1877.) 

A3IERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE.       * 

Tlie  twenty-sixth  annnal  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn.t 
beginning  on  Wednesday  morning,  August  29,  I'^TT,  and  clasing  ou  the  Tuesday  night 
following.  Many  northern  and  eastern  men  were  present,  the  attendance  of  registered 
members  at  the  me^'ting  being  only  one-tifth  less  than  at  Buffalo  the  year  ]irec«ding; 
and  the  heat,  which  many  had  feared  to  encounter,  was  not  found  more  ojipttmtn 
than  at  several  jtrovious  meetings  in  eastern  localities.  The  interest  taken  in  ^ 
meeting  by  the  citizens,  the  open  uanded  hospitality  they  exercised,  and  the  excelleni 

arrangemeDts  made  for  comfort  in  t^e  cool  Q^i^vtol^  all  combined  to  make  tbe 

inff  one  long  to  be  remembcicd  by  fhoae^TC^fiuX), 
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The  hope  that  this  meeting  wonld  again  hring  into  the  lanks  of  the  association  the 
wathem  men  of  science,  who  had  returned  bat  slowly  since  the  meeting  of  1866,  was 
Aown  to  be  well  tbunded;  and  even  a  larger  number  of  southern  members  than  was 
Miticipated  presented  themselves.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  members  signed 
dke  register  and  were  present  at  the  meetings,  which  were  also  largely  attended  by 
Ae  citizens.  These  reunions  of  citizens  with  members  from  variouA  parts  of  the  coun- 
tey  were  productive  of  the  happiest  results  in  a  scientific  as  well  as  social  point  of  view, 
■id  exemplitied  the  wisdom  of  fostering  the  popular  character  of  the  association  as 

t means  of  advancing  science  by  diffusing  it  amoug  the  people.    There  wore  219  new 
smbers  elected. 

■  Ninety-three  papers  wore  entered  by  title  for  the  meeting ;  of  these.  15  were  either 
irtthdrawn  by  their  authors  or  did  not  pass  the  standing  committee,  trom  lack  of  ah- 
ItrACts  or  from  not  being  considered  appropriate  to  the  objects  of  the  association.  The 
■emaiuiug  78  were  mostly  read  in  full  or  m  abstract,  and  were  divided  as  follows :  In 
general  session,  3 :  in  the  mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical  section,  16,  of  which  14 
were  in  the  chemical  subsection  and  7  in  the  microscopical ;  in  the  geological  and 
■Ktural  history  section,  :)8,  of  which  8  came  from  the  subsection  on  anthropology,  one 
dwr  being  specially  devoted  to  anthropological  papers. 

Owing  to  the  illness  and  consequent  ausence  of  the  retiring  president,  Professor 
^^lliam  B.  Rogers,  the  customary  president's  address  was  not  delivered ;  but  those  of 
Viee  Presidents  Pickering  and  Marsh  were  read  in  full  at  two  general  evening  meet- 
itoB,  that  of  Professor  Pickering  relating  to  ^'The  endowment  of  research,''  and  that 
erProfeesor  Marsh  to  ^'The  introduction  and  succession  of  vertebrate  life  in  America." 
These  both  were  very  valuable  papers,  the  former  advocating  the  establishment  and 
Midowment  of  an  institution  for  mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical  research  j  the 
latter  full  of  the  most  interesting  information  as  to  the  development  of  animal  life  in 
tile  new  continent.  One  point  of  popular  interest  made  in  the  paper  was  that  the  so* 
called  ^'bird  tracks"  in  the  Connecticut  Yalloy  sandstones  are  not  bird  tracks  at  all, 
Imt  tracks  of  gigantic  dinosaurs  walking  usually  on  their  hind  feet  alone,  but  occa- 
rfonally  putting  to  the  ground  their  smafier  anterior  extremities.  The  address  of  Pro- 
ftesor  Daniel  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  subsection  on  anthropology,  took  the  ground 
tiiAt,  although  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  origin  and  of  a  number  of  distiuct  races  of 
men  was  supx>orted  by  the  high  authority  of  Agassiz,  'Hhe  leadings  of  scientific  in- 
duction now  point  in  a  wholly  difieront  direction,  toniling  to  the  more  comprehousivo 
imity  which  embraces  all  men  in  'the  descent  from  a  centre  common  to  them  with  other 
animals."  Another  paper  of  general  interest  in  this  section  was  by  Colonel  Garrick 
Mallery,  United  States  Army,  on  '^The  former  and  present  number  of  our  Indians." 
In  this,  from  an  extensive  collation  of  data,  the  conclusions  submitted  were,  that  the 
tefeive  i>opulation  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  United  States  at  its  discovery  has 
Iteen  wildly  overestimated ;  that,  while  many  of  its  component  bodies  have  diminished 
tr  been  destroyed,  their  loss  has  been  in  larg^  part  compensated  by  gain  among  others; 
and  that,  thonj^h  some  temporary  retrogradation  must  always  be  expected  amoug  indi- 
▼Idnal  tribes  m  their  transition  from  savagery  or  barbarism  to  more  civilized  Imbits, 
jet  now  the  number  of  Indians  is  on  the  increase. 

Other  papers  and  addresses  are  well  worthy  of  notice  here,  but  the  brief  space  at 
eommand  forbids.  Before  acyounimont  arrangements  were  made  for  a  committee  of 
tiie  association  to  meet  with  an  international  geological  congress  to  be  held  in  Paris 
kn  1678.  Resolutions  were  aUo  passed  in  favor  of  a  committee  on  the  development  of 
mineral  resources  and  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures  in  the  mineral 
States;  in  favor  of  Captain  How^ate's  system  of  polar  exploration;  in  favor  of  the 
introduction  of  studies  in  science  into  the  schools;  m  favor  of  a  permanent  committee 
on  the  felations  of  science  to  the  industrial  arts;  in  favor  of  the  preservation  of  the 
National  Yellowstone  Park,  and  in  favor  of  the  continued  fostering  of  the  United  States 
Signal  Service,  the  ob8er\'ations  now  taken  by  it  to  be  subjected  to  special  research 
ami  discussion  by  scientific  experts. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

t 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  was  held  September 
3-6,  at  Saratoga,  N.  x.  It  opened  with  an  *address  by  David  A.  Wells,  president  of 
the  association,  on  ^'The  relations  of  economic  laws  to  public  and  private  morality." 
Papers  were  read  at  the  general  session  by  Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  of  England,  and 
BL  «*.  Nonrso,  of  Boston,  on  the  silver  onestion ;  by  John  P.  Townsend,  of  New  x ork, 
on  **  Savinffs  banks ; "  by  Gamaliel  Bradford,  of  Boston,  on  <*  Prospects  of  resumption ; " 
and  by  WiUiam  Minot,  of  Boston,  on  *<  Taxation."  This  was  followed  by  a  statement 
of  the  system  of  taxation  in  vocpie  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  other  continen* 
tal  eonntries,  by  N.  C.  Frederickson,  late  professor  of  political  economy,  Stockholm. 
Sweden.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  of  New  York,  read  a  report  on  ''Registration  of  vital 
ktiatloB  in  tiie  United  States,"  givin|;  a  plan  for  a  basia  of  xmifoTVKiVtt^  V^ot^^ia^Xsy&s^ 
lintemMtianal    Mr.  Carroll  I>.  Tnignt,  of  Readings M&Ba,,T«%A.^^^\»«tQ\^^^*\^^^ 
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Massachusetts  oensns  and  its  lessons."  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  M.  D.,  of  Lotrell,  prewnted 
one  on  *' Change  in  New  England  popniation;"  and  J.  Bandolpn  Tncker,  of  Yizsisiai 
one  on  "The  i^ations  of  the  United  States  to  each  other  as  modified  by  war  ttna  ooa- 
Btitutional  amendmoutA."  Remarks  on  the  sonthem  question  were  mode  by  Lafiiyette 
Foster  of  Counocticnt-i  Dexter  A.  Hawkins  of  New  York,  David  Dudley  FleM,  ud 
many  other  prominent  gentlemen  present.  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  of  Boaton^  read  a  paper 
on  the  navigation  laws  of  Qrcat  liritain  and  the  United  States,  adviaing  that  we 
shonld  follow  England  in  this  respect.  Horace  White,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  gu 
the  tariff  question,  and  the  late  Samuel  Bowles,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  one  on  the  reiatiai 
of  State  and  municipal  govcrmncnts  and  the  reform  of  the  latter.  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln, 
of  Boston,  read  on  essay  on  half  time  schooln;  Elish^  Wright,  a  paper  on  bird  cnltme 
in  relation  to  cottage  homes;  Hon.  E.  K.  Meade,  one  on  the  Cninese  question;  nd 
Edward  T.  Potter,  one  on  the  restriction  of  areas  in  the  construction  of  tenement  honsefl* 
A  paper  on  house  comforts  and  amusements  at  small  cost,  fhmiahed  by  Rev.  £•  C 
Guila,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  was  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jenks. 

At  a  sectional  meeting  of  the  department  of  jurisprudence.  Professor  W.  P.  Wella, 
of  Michigan  University,  read  a  paper  on  the  work  of  American  law  schools  and  its 
hindrances.  Professor  Pomeroy,  of  Rochester  University,  spoke  in  favor  of  law  BchoofaL 
David  Dudley  Field  advocated  a  three  years^  course  in  these  schools,  followed  by  one 
year  in  a  lawyer's  office.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  this  section  pajicrs  were  pr^ 
scnted  on  ''A  graduate  course  at  law  schools,"  by  Professor  Baldwin,  of  Yale  College; 
on  <' Extradition,"  by  Professor  Sheldon  Amos,  of  London;  and  on  "Local  taTatioB,** 
by  William  Minot,  jr.,  of  Boston. 

In  the  conference  of  charities,  P.  Letxsliworth,  of  Buffalo,  read  a  pai>er  on  "Depend- 
ent and  delinquent  children,"  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  efforts  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  behalf  of  this  class  of  chihbren.  Mr.  R.  L.  Dugdale,  of  New  York, 
foUoweil  with  a  x^aper  on  "Hereditary  transmission  of  vice  and  panperism,"  wLich 
attracted  much  attention.  Rev.  E.  £.  Hale,  of  Boston,  submitted  a  report  for  the 
committee  to  which  was  assigned  the  subject  of  tramiis  and  vagrant  laws ;  and  Dr. 
H.  B.  Wilbur,  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Syracuse,  presented  a  report 
on  public  buildings  fur  dependent  classes. 

In  the  dei)artment  of  health,  papers  were  presented  on  diseased  eyes  in  school  chil- 
dren, by  Dr.  E.  G.  Lorinc,  of  Boston ;  on  "  The  danger  to  the  health  of  cirls  from  im- 
perfect early  training,"  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Martin;  and  on  ventilation,  by  Mr.  F.  Tmlor. 
The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  department,  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  couipatiilated  tho 
membei-s  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  large  port  of  their  plan  in  school  nygione. 

An  important  paper  on  "The  ventilating  and  wamimg  of  school-houses  in  fhs 
northern  United  States"  was  read  by  Dr.  ]• .  Winsor,  of  Winchester,  Mass.  Among 
the  conditions  insist-ed  upon  as  necessary'  to  secure  good  ventilation  in  school  rooms 
are  an  air  space  of  at  least  250  cubic  feet  for  each  of  the  oldest  pupils  and  of  175  iSor 
the  youngest;  a  floor  space  of  at  least  20  square  feet  for  each  of  the  older  children  and 
of  14  for  the  younger  ones,  on  the  supposition  that  the  room  is  12  feet  in  height ;  ths 
entire  air  of  the  room  to  be  changed  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  an  hour,  and  this 
by  do^niwanl  ventilation  by  exhaiustion,  the  motive  power  being  heat  in  a  shaft  or 
chimney ;  outlctfl|^  in  the  proportion  of  7  square  inches  ner  capita,  to  be  somewhere 
in  the  wall  witlun  two  foet  of  the  floor  (never  in  the  floor)  and  entering  a  dnct  or 
space  beneath  it;  inlets  to  be  anywhere  except  in  the  floor;  temperature  to  be  kept 
between  64<^  and  68^  F. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  September  13|  1877,  and 
American  Architect  and  Building  News,  October  6,  13, 1877.) 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSCXJIATION. 

The  ninth  annual  session  began  at  Baltimore,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Jaly 
10,  1877,  and  continued  3  days. 

The  proceedings  oi)oned  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  prwd- 
dcut  of  tho  school  board  of  Baltimore,  which  wa4s  responded  to  by  Professor  B.  L 
Gildersleeve,  vice  president  of  the  association.  Twenty-four  other  addrcsses  and 
papers  were  presented  during  the  session,  of  which  many  were  of  f>;reat  interest,  both 
on  account  of  tho  subjects  treated  and  the  distiuguished  reputation  of  the  authon( 
and  it  is  much  to  be  re^rette<l  that  want  of  space  j^rbids  even  a  brief  notice  of  them. 
The  subject  of  reform  in  English  spelling  was  brought  before  the  association  in  the 
address  of  its  president.  Professor.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  and  in  the  report  of  tho  committee 
on  reform  of  English  spelling.  Professor  Haldeman  thought  that  tho  association  ahonld 
pay  constant  attention  to  me  English  tongue,  its  antecedents,  its  grammar,  and  the 
inherent  laws  of  speech,  from  which  its  pronunciation  should  be  deduced,  instead  of 
regarding  the  vagaries  of  an  uncertain  alphabet.  Ho  said  that,  "  withont  an  illphahet 
mlai>ted  to  our  sx>eech,  our  spelling  has  not  been  controlled  hy  science  or  even  by  com- 
mon sense,"  and  that  *'it  is  time  that  the  tyranny  of  the  dictionaries  should  cease." 
Frofe88or  W.  D.  Whitney  submitted  the  following  report  firom  tho  committee : 
The  attempt  to  prepare  an  EngU&b  QAp\iQb\)<i\.  tiA<iv\TCL\Ti\^\A -VhA  \irlnciplo8  laid  dova 
iu  the  report  of  last  year  brings  out  the  fcUoVvn^  iwcU". 


XDUCATIOVAL  COSTVENTIONS  AND  ASSOCUTION0.  SOft 

1.  There  are  eighteen  Eoman  letters  which  commonly  repreeent  in  English  nearlv 
the  same  elementary  sounds  which  they  represented  in  Latin:  a  (father),  6,  o  (k,  q)j  a, 
•  CP<*);/>  9  (90),  A,  i  (pick),  I,  m,  n,  0  (go),  p,  r.  8  («o),  <,  «  (f»ll). 

%  The  consonant  soonds  represented  in  Latin  by  i  and  u  are  now  represented  uy  y 
•nd  «i  <^d  ^1^®  sonants  corresponding  to/  and  «  are  now  represented  by  v  and  s, 

3.  There  are  three  short  vowels  unknown  to  the  early  Komans  which  are  without 
proper  representatives  in  English — those  in  /ol,  not,  Imt 

4.  There  are  five  elementary  consonants  represented  by  digraphs:  t\  (^Mn),  th^^dk 
(fftine,  <Aen),  sh  («%e),  sh  (ajruro),  ng  (siiiy) ;  to  which  may  be  added  ok  {ch\xick%  g  (j). 

It  seems  best  to  follow  the  Latin  and  other  languages  written  in  Boman  letters,  in 
the  use  of  a  single  sisn  for  a  short  vowel  and  its  long,  distinguishing  them,  when  groat 
exactness  is  requirec^  by  a  diacritical  mark. 

The  alphabet  would  then  have  thirty-two  letters. 

Twenly-two  of  these  have  their  common  form  and  power  as  described  above  in  state- 
monts  1  and  2. 

The  three  vowels  in  fat,  not,  hut  need  new  letters.  Without  laying  any  stress  on 
the  exact  form,  it  is  recommended  to  try  some  modifications  of  a,  0,  and  «,  such  as 

For  the  consonants  now  represented  by  diCTaphs  new  letters  would  be  desirable,  but 
no  TMUticular  forms  are  now  recommended.  The  following  are  mentioned :  tf,  d,  (then) : 
},  h  (thin) ;  f,  fi  (8h)  ;j.  (zh) ;  ^  (ng) ;  d  (ch). 

The  use  of  these  letters  with  only  these  powers  and  the  dropping  of  silent  letters 
will  so  change  the  look  of  large  numbers  of  words  that  they  will  not  be  recognized  at 
si^t.    It  seems  necessary^  therefore,  that  there  shoiQd  be  a  transition  period,  and  for 
that  the  following'suggestions  are  made : 
1.  Transition  character  may  be  used  resembling,  if  possible^  two  letters: 

For  a  in  fate,    a  may  be  used  in  place  01  6. 
"  e  "  nuts,    h        "        "  ««  I 

"  i  "  fine,     I        "       "  "  aL 

"  u**  pure,   tiorn"       "  "  iu. 

"  8  *'  as,        a        «        "  «  z. 

"  g "  gem,    g       "       "  "  j. 

"  0  "  cent,     9         "        "  "  s. 

9.  The  di^praphs  now  representing  single  consonants  may  be  named  and  otherwise 
treated  as  single  letters. 

3.  New  letters  can  be  most  easily  introduced  by  using  them  only  for  the  old  letters 
which  t^ey  resemble  in  form. 

4.  Lone  words  bear  changes  best,  and  vowels  are  more  easily  changed  than  conso- 
SMits,  which  project  more  above  and  below  the  line.  Dropping  finsi  silent  e  is  the 
easiest  change. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  English  spelling  be  continued 
fi»  one  year. —  (Proceedings,  1877.) 

SPELLING  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

Tliis  association  held  its  meetino:  at  Baltimore  immediately  after  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philological  Association.  Professor  Whitney  reported  from  the  committee  on  new 
spellings  the  plan  recommended  to  the  Pliilological  Association  by  its  committee, 
which  was  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association.  The  report 
was  adopted  without  amendment,  and,  therefore,  the  two  associations  are  in  complete 
harmony.  Professor  F.  A.  Marcli  was  elected  president;  Melvil  Dewey,  of  Boston, 
secretary';  and  Professor  £.  Hubbard  Barlow,  of  Lafayette  College,  corresponding 
secretary  and  treasurer. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  August  23, 1877.) 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  CONVENTION. 

A  convention  of  the  colleges  organized  under  the  authority  of  land  grants  from 
Congress  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  27,  1877.  Representatives  were 
present  from  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  lowa^  Missouri,  Now  Jersey,  Virginia,  Peunsyl-t 
vania^  and  Ohio.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Illinois,  was  chosen  i)resideut,  and  J.  R.  Smith, 
of  Ohio,  secretary.  Papers  were  read  during  the  day  by  President  Gregory,  of  Illinois, 
on  " College  degrees,"  and  by  President  Runkle,  of  Massachusetts,  on  "Scientific  study 
and  courses  of  study.''  At  the  evening  session,  a  discussion  took  ^lace  on  military  in- 
struction and  drill  m  the  colleges^  and  a  paper  on  "New  congressional  appropriations 
for  scientific  and  technical  education,''  was  read  by  Professor  Atherton,  of  New  Jersey. — 
(New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  LITERARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  this  association  was  "held.  on.  tXiTosi^^^  ^^sol^qasts  ^<% 
1877,  ttt  the  Academy  of  Mnaic,  Now  York«    The  followmg  coWe^geA  ^«»  -swgtRftKQX^^x 
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Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.:  Lafayette  Colleffe,  EaBton,  Pa.;  Comell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  St.  John's  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  IVinoetoii  Collegei 
Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Williams  College,  Williamstown.  Mass. :  Hamilton  CoUeiEe,  Clink% 
N.  Y. ;  Rutgers  Female  College,  New  York,  and  Collo|re  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
first  prize  for  excellence  in  oratory  was  awarded  to  F.  F.  Laiid.  the  repreaentative  of 
Hamilton  College.  His  subject  was '*  The  negro  in  American  nistorv.''  The  second 
prize  was  given  to  S.  D.  Dodge,  of  Williams  College;  subject,  ''John  Milton.*'  In 
essay  writing,  Taylor,  of  Northwestern  University,  took  the  first  prize,  and  Brewer,  of 
Cornell,  the  second.  In  Latin,  Schwertfeser,  of  Comell,  received  the  first  prise,  and 
Veghtc,  of  Rutgers,  the  second.  In  Greek,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Fej^d,  of 
Cornell,  the  second  to  Hunter,  of  the  Northwestern  University.  In  mental  aoienee, 
Jones,  of  Princeton  College,  took  the  first,  and  Dayton,  of  Northwestern  Umvenify. 
the  second.  In  mathematics,  Hollwith,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  ana 
Von  Velzer,  of  Comell,  received  the  first  prize  equally. — (The  Batea  Stadent^  Jonnaiy, 
1877,  and  The  Dartmouth.  Febraary  8,  1877.) 

Representatives  from  13  colleges  were  present  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Literary  Association  hold  in  New  York  City,  March  30, 1877,  to  consider  ths 
subject  of  incorporating  the  society  under  State  laws.  A  number  of  dlstingnished 
educationists  were  also  present.  The  judges  selected  for  the  next  annual  contest  wsn 
as  follows:  In  oratory,  lia^^ard  Taylor  and  Kev.  £.  H.  Chapin ;  in  mathematics,  ProfeaBor 
Simon  Newcomb,  P.  S.  Michie,  and  A.  Hall ;  in  Greek,  I^fessors  T.  W.  Chambora  wad 
Charlton  T.  Lewis ;  in  Latin,  Professors  J.  H.  Morse  and  Mylton  Maury ;  in  mentsl 
science,  Presidents  Noah  Porter  and  J.  H.  Seelye. —  (Educational  Weekly,  April  IS^ 
1877.) 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  was  held  in  Chi- 
ca":o  September  25-28, 1877, 

Many  papers,  rex>orts,  and  addresses  were  read  and  spoken,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session  several  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  which  there  had  not  been  time 
to  read.  A  large  majority  treated  of  sanitary  regulations  necessarv  to  public  health, 
discussing  questions  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  the  removal  and  utilization  of  excreta^ 
the  destruction  of  offensive  gases  from  rendering  tanks  and  fertilizing  establishment!, 
the  sanitary  value  of  forests,  the  cause  and  prevention  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  pah- 
He  holidays  in  relation  to  public  health.  A  few  took  up  the  consideration  of  special 
diseases  and  their  prevention  or  alleviation,  while  others  considered  questions  of 
health  in  relation  to  education. 

One  of  these  last  was  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Qregory,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  on 
''The  relation  of  hygiene  to  the  higher  education,"  in  which  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
various  causes  of  failure  of  health  in  schools  and  colleges.  He  claimed  that  overetimiif 
lation  by  the  marking  system  in  colleges  is  productive  of  disease,  and  mentioned  that 
in  his  own  college  a  committee  had  been  a^x^inted  to  devise  some  system  of  grading 
scholars  which  should  avoid  that  way  of  estimating  merit.  Another  paper  was  by  Dr. 
Coon,  of  Quincy,  showing  the  beneficial  results  of  a  system  of  physical  training  in  the 
development  of  health  among  the  girls  at  the  University  of  Michigan :  and  still  another, 
by  Dr.  Charles  N.  Hewitt,  of  Minnesota,  on  "Hygiene  in  relation  to  the  public  schook,' 
in  which  he  advocated  a  wider  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  health  hy 
means  o'f  the  physician,  the  newspaper,  and  the  school  teacher. — (The  SanituiUf 
November,  1877.)  • 
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Table  I.— Put  l.—8taH»ttet^afeluMliftttmmfaieBtat»$md  TtrrUoritit,  ilmh§ 


BIMca  and  Teirltotle*. 


CBlifnmlai 

ColormdD 

HOtwlt^. .'.'.'".'.'.'.'. 

Flortda 

GeorgU 

nitaol* 

Iowa../:;;;;!!!'"'.'. 

LonlBkoa 

Uaine 

Uaijluid 

Ilwuhawtte 

Ubmnni'.'."."'.'.'.'.'. 

MlMlulppl 

Mtaonri 

Ksbnuka 

NevvlA 

Haw  HunpiblRi 

HtwJcnoy 

Kbit  York 

North  CkroUna 

Ohio 

FtmuflTinlk 

BhodebUnd 

Bouth  CnrolinA 

TameaKt 

TCIM 

•Vl^bi'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

WonVlrginta 

WlwDBSlu 

AllUHIB 

DUtriet  of  'Coiuinbta' 

IdHbo 

UddUiu 

NewMeiloo 

Dtah 

■WMhinBton 

Wjmning 

iDUtUJ: 

CbgrolcMB 


L87S-T? 

lSJG-'77 
167e-'77 

1876-^77 

L8JT 
lS7i-7e 

[CT5-70 
1ST7 
1BT0-T7 
l«16~Tl 


£  ! 

Oot,  1 
Jnly  1 
Sent.  10 
Aug.  I 
J11I.T  1 
*Sopt.— 
Apt.     1 

Mar    — 

Sopl-    ' 


sat,  03] 

S17,*11 

ia9,«44 

T»,nt 
nin 


a  Hiunb«r  uDder  9  jtK*  of  age. 

b  Namlwr  between  9  and  IT  yean  of  ago. 
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thawing  the  enrolment,  atisndanoe,  duration  of  eehools,  ^c — Continued. 


SCHOOLS  OTUBB 
THAN  FUBUC. 

Whole  nnmber  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  public  schools  during 
the  year. 

Ifmnber  of  teachers  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  public 
schools. 

Teachers  in  said 
schools    in    all 
grades. 

Average  salary  of  teach- 
em  per  month  in  public 
schools. 

Teachers. 

Mule. 

Female. 

llale. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Femole. 

92 

33 

S4 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

4,145 
826 

8,167 
433 

8,107 
501 
557 

$22  65 
50  00 
83  78 
66  10 
04  65 

$22  65 
40  00 
69  68 

6145 
an  <2a 

1 

639 
1,184 
183 
753 
270 
375 

187 
1,983 

250 
2,354 

231 

182 

2 

3,167 

8 

4 

2,600 
670 

5 

(30  7fi) 

6 

"^# 

7 

8 

9,162 
8,109 
7,348 
2,772 
1,600 
767 
2,253 
1,243 
1,118 
3.781 
1,711 

12,836 
5,465 

12,518 
3,279 
2,700 
740 
4,543 
1,663 
7,390 
9,220 
8,031 

21,998 

13,574 

19,866 
6,051 
4,300 
1,607 
6,796 
2.906 
8,508 

13,001 
4,742 
4,125 
9,651 
3,729 
113 
8,546 
3,310 

80,161 
2,382 

23,003 
1,222 

20.652 

dl77 

1,104 

2,674 

5,001 

e3,100 

4,328 

4,740 

3,693 

9,858 

31 

254 

330 

21,998 

46  17 
61  27 
84  88 
83  19 

40  00 
45  00 

41  84 
•    41  95 

75  64 

42  54 
80  75 
29  19^ 

82  23 
89  20 

28  69 

29  82 
85  00 
85  00 
25  64 
41  95 
88  04 

27  45 

28  81 
2fi  lOi 

9 

10 

al5,000 
4,623 
4,300 

31 

12 

13 

(6i 

8) 

14 

7,000 
2,685 
8,508 

a7.650 
8,700 
4,125 

10,000 
2, 612 

15 

16 

17 

al60 

18 

19 

20 

:;::::::::::::::::! 

5,904 

1,571 

36 

591 

954 

7,850 

1,728 

10,855 

720 

9,096 

C            d82 

{            212 

1,639 

3,741 

8,747 

2,158 

77 

2,955 

2,356 

22,311 

654 

12,148 

502 

11,556 

d95 

892 

1,035 

1,260 

(80  00) 

21 

85  46 

112  63 

88  37 

63  78 

3180 
85  20 
24  71 
87  04 

22 

23 

86 

88 

2.562 
3,081 

19, 738 
2,382 

15, 711 

24 
25 

20 

80  00 

80  00 

27 

28 

»... ......  -     1 

60  00 
87  38 

;            80  69 

28  82 
28  53 

85  00 
32  30 

45  91 

26  87 
2fl  an 

29 

30 

alOO 

al75 

dl52 
850 

31 
82 

(1.  U7'i         '     1 

33 

^(53  00)                  1 

34 

720 
2,967 
2,797 

8,608 

1,773 

896 

2,545 

84  44 

33  10 

34  89 
p40  48 
100  00 

21  60 
27  37 
82  09 
p26  35 
50  00 

:{5 

«487 

0832 

80 

OT 

•....#.... 

6^671 
31 

88 

6 

100 

31 

25 
lU 
299 

39 

40 

830 

96  17 

7121 

41 

42 

1 
41 

8 
40 
62 

36 
132 
232 
134 

21 

64 

15 

238 

145 

27 

100 
147 
470 
279 

48 

93 

28 

67 

5 

110 

(64  32) 

43 
44 

30 

45  00 
40  00 

22  60 
so  no 

45 

40 

(71  M) 

47 

93 

28 

42  80 
40  00 
26  00 
60  00 

42  80 
40  00 
26  OQ 

48 

10 

18 

4 

1 

5 

60  00 

e  In  1875. 

/In  the  counties;  in  the  cities,  193  days. 

If  In  the  counties;  in  the  cities  the  average  salaries  are:  Of  men,  $108.20;  of  women,  $35.93. 
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Table  L—Pabt  2.^Stati$Hc$  of  the  mAooI  iyttemt  of  ike  SMm  and  Terriiwrieet  ek»wbi§ 

StaUe  " 


1 

2 
8 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
40 
47 
48 


States  and  Territorica. 


ANNUAL  DrCOMB. 


30 


Alabama 

Arkannaa 

California 

Colorado 

Connoctiont 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

niinoia 

^diana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maino .• 

Maiyland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada    

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon. 

Pennsylvania , 

Rhodo  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona  

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico , 

Ftah 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Indian: 

Cherokecs 

Creeks 

Cliootaws 

Seminoles 


$250, 615 

200,000 

1, 766, 257 

120,057 

205,692 

029,285 

11,587 

291.310 

1,000,000 

1,494,330 


1, 084, 575 
184,005 
224. 580 
622, 794 
e41.005 
e492, 147 
209.837 


89, 574 

44.247 

437, 521 

1,193.668 

2.703,519 

A380, 071 

1, 628, 278 

31, 220 
1, 000, 000 

80,753 
Cl00,000 


31 


$1,486,238 

63,394 

1, 047. 053 

186,940 

68,217 

142,727 

8,335,442 

2,548,746 

4. 120. 050 


600,000 
235,729 
657,705 
814.589 
4, 191, 511 
2.217,961 
750,163 


882,397 
393,177 
115,312 
101.213 
723,330 
7,454,906 


5,569,072 
180,041 

7,500,000 

577,940 

53,065 


39 


01207,243 

200,000 
3,292,490 

188,451 
1,252,945 

216,225 
79,804 

434,046 
9,335,442 
4,043,076 
4,120,050 


1, 584, 675 

420,634 

822,285 

1,837,363 

4. 191. 511 

2, 710. 108 

060,000 


0 
341,266 
196,798 


513, 107 

/702, 213 

578,986 


279.548 
17,088 


20,000 


0 
1,622 


30, 115 


882,397 
482,751 
190,550 
538.733 

1,910,098 

10.198,425 

A380,071 

7,096,250 
211,267 

8.500,000 
658,093 
153.965 
567,673 


513,107 

1,043,479 

776.764 

1,887,555 

20.708 

18.660 

279.643 

17,088 

37,092 


50,115 
49.765 
24,626 


0 
1,522 


$12,000 
2»,S72 


137,261 


804,  MS 
624.094 
271^827 


200,000, 
800 
24.033 

21,  zn 

146^861 
230,896 
199,982 


156,568 
08.459 


9,287 
100^ OOO 
170,000 

4,575 

233,660 

88,5S1 


10.902! 

iso'Tsoj 


15.073 

16,476 

21.814 

188,063 


7,717 
6,340 


n 


72,298 

10,000 

27,500 

2. 500 


a  Includes  $116,628  poll  tax. 

b  Estimated. 

e  From  State  appropriation. 

d  Incn>nse  in  two  years. 

e  District  tax  required  by  statute. 

/A  number  of  counties  not  repoitod ;  total  income  should  be  over  $2,000,000. 

g  Amount  paid  by  State  only. 
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ike  imoaw^  ea^^MdUure,  andperuumeiU  ickoolfiMd;  from  replim  to  ingvitte  by  the  United 
of  Education, 


ANNUAL  INCOMB. 


0 


1 


& 


34 

35 

$50,000 

$187,100 
15,624 
06,719 

57,294 

ii'ioo* 

906,081 
647,171 

404,872 

25,000 

0 

133,905 


93,953 


811,552 
22,038 


29,018 
185,000 


328,809 
19,804 


10.474 
4,100 


20,073 


0 
481,922 


8,294 
0 


30,717 


18,000 
45,934 
28,821 

278,949 
88,844 

881,  U8 
21,345 


420,947 
29,963 
86,978 
61,709 
88,891 
1,817,479 
21,801 

216,382 
88,951 


50,353 
81,288 


42,157 

88,036 

201,803 


2,901 
85,113 
19,126 


129,230 


o 


30 


$417. 

212. 
8,610, 

198, 
1,506. 

216, 
94, 

434, 
9,640, 
4,873, 
6^349, 
1,570. 
1,827, 

467. 
1,087, 
1.837, 


243 
000 
162 
975 
210 
225 
104 
046 
340 
131 
029 
755 
575 
368 
104 
583 


3,792, 

1.181. 

496, 

A  773, 

633, 

195, 

809, 

2,079. 

12,110, 

406, 

7,875, 

308, 

8,500, 

730, 

189, 

718, 

600, 

648, 

1.102. 

880, 

2,743, 

20. 

87, 

370. 

36, 

37. 

25. 

210. 

49, 


122 
327 
087 
464 
211 
535 
679 
907 
904 
447 
901 
373 
000 
422 
353 
423 
000 
253 
112 
644 
343 
708 
668 
006 
214 
002 
473 
062 
765 


37 


$86,000 
122,900 


58,898 
d96,388 


0 

8,500 

100,000 


11,789 
24,500 


81,718 
26,665 
9,600 
14,000 
88,671 


2,872 

o' 


16,167 


ANNUAL  BXriNDITUBX. 


Permanent. 


38 


$147, 428 

40,366 

172, 216 


39 


$74,113 
*9,*544 


(14,639) 


594.614 
611. 739 
847, 017 


62,766 
251,339 


317,842 


187,565 

48.542 

89.680 

391.754 

1,358,404 

11.506 

917,300 

25,346 

1,27<J.579 

223.117 

1,635 

37,939 


<60.884 

99,500 

123. 211 

258.016 

89,732 

5.414 

27,191 


23,500 


30,717 


4,141 
'59,'506' 


6,000 


4,787 
21,388 


320 


2,314 
242.667 


1. 142 
4.466 
8,442 


1,125 

3.478 

16.188 

4,704 

290 

0 


600 


Cnirent. 


40 


$7,600 


MKsOOO 
1.309 
6,748 


75^922 


20,000 
26^000 
8,000 
80,814 
28,250 
64,984 


18,625 


22,038 


15,088 

26.704 

^027, 000 


148,724 


100,000 
11,418 


18,422 


46,381 

14»096 

Ie84,006 

1,100 


12,870 

"i'ioo 

"i,*606 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

10 
U 

13 

14 

15 

18 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

» 

24 

26 

26 

2T 

38 

29 

l» 

81 

82 

83- 

34 

35 

S» 

87 
3g. 

8» 
4» 
41 
42 
4» 
4* 
45 
44 
47 

4a 


8,000 
1,500 


72, 

13, 

20, 

4. 


298 
000 
022 
000 


9.959 


2,600 


260 


h  Of  this  $121,645  was  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  Jnne,  1876. 

{ Includes  repairs. 

i  Including  an  unexpended  balance  from  last  year  of  $191,652. 

h  Amount  expended  for  old  indebtedness. 

{  School  lands  will  not  become  available  until  Utah  is  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  States 
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Table  I.— Part  2,StaH$tic9  of  ike  Bthool  jy^famt  of  tko  SiaUo  amd  TBrrUoHm, 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
fl 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
IG 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
28 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
29 
80 
81 
32 
33 
34 
35 
88 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
46 
4tf 
47 
48 


States  and  Territoriea. 


Alabama 

Arkanfuia 

California 

Colorado 

Conuccticnt 

Dclawaro 

Florida 

Gooriria 

IlLinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentncky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  irampsbiro  .... 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Orofi^on  . ............. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  ViT)|:inia 

Wisconsin 

Arizona 

DakoU ... 

District  of  Colnmbia 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Wnshinpcton 

Wyoming 

Indian: 

Cherokees 

Creeks 

Chootaws 

Seminoles 


AMJKJ3AL  ■ZFBSfDITDI 


Cxurmta 


4t 


1384.903 

*73,lfl6 

02,149,436 

140,780 

1,058,682 

114,027 

74,628 


5,000,000 

8.040,004 

02,593.645 

824.966 

1,  000, 000 

0295,604 

951,877 
1,085,063 
/871, 857 
1,941,338 

791,679 


457, 049 
101, 016 
429.021 

1, 481, 124 

7, 915. 634 
263,524 

4,957,254 
190.022 

4.817,563 

U12,543 

212,582 

565,651 


420,826 

778,883 

631.545 

1,563.038 

10,400 

15,639 

239,854 

14.376 

25,804 

15.432 

127,480 


*16,400 

43.075 

11,200 

12,000 

2.250 


lull 


49 


$378,754 

25,111 

234.781 

102.108 

6,707 


1,718,919 
1,012,983 
1,337,258 


100.000 
66.825 
125,211 
272,931 
430,265 
907,846 


194.612 

12.882 

70,867 

28,006 

j2. 467. 198 

15,760 

1.862.601 

25.625 

2,389,237 

177,742 

7,838 

87^930 


55(443 

124,477 

120,942 

828,801 

6,907 

4,988 

01,581 

2,214 


3,458 


54,576 
1,800 


700 


4S 


$392, 

*11«, 

2,749. 

216^ 

1,610. 

218, 

101. 


493 

403 
729 
256 
223 
025 
722 


7.888, 

4,673, 

6. 127, 
01,828, 

1,130, 
«960, 

1.170. 

l.«87, 
y5.682, 

8.187, 

•1.181. 

481, 

2,874, 

i861, 

162, 

•04, 

1.020, 

il2,110. 

M06, 

7.411, 

241, 

ms. 

.  226, 

c699. 

496, 

637, 

1.050. 
798. 

2,240. 

$2. 

fi37, 

870. 

1^ 
64. 


606 
706 
426 
376 
000 
820 
668 
683 
510 
013 
327 
216 
060 
264 
760 
654 
002 
003 
447 
068 
803 
370 
062 
021 
513 
083 
153 
346 
272 
638 
843 


096 
600 
104 
880 


*16,400 

110. 110 

13.000 

20,022 

8,200 


44 


$101 


13  74] 
7» 


110 
745 
591 
790 
570 
201 


5U 

607 

15  31 

60S 


751 


5M 


721 
477 


wool 


581 
198 


10  OD 


U03 


3&: 


24  7«J 
*i2C 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  E4lucatifln  for  1876. 
a  Includes  salaries  of  suporintendt^nts. 
b  Per  capita  of  itopulatiun  between  5  and  17. 
c  Items  not  all  n^porteil. 

dOf  this  amount  $1,336,727.98  are  deposited  in  the  State  treasury;  the  balance  Is  fliii  (mtlwitril) 
amonnt  unpaid  on  school  lands  already  sold. 
e  Includes  $23,(K)2,  debt  previously  incurred,  paid  in  1877. 
/  Only  a  partial  report. 

ff  From  the  piiutoti  report  for  1876-'77 :  all  other  financial  statistics  are  tnm  a  written  return  of  mndh 
jMter  date. 
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ilDclaiUng  Mlanoe  on  tund  of  11.134,0811. 
iBclndlnKlHliincfl  on  huiil  nf  fll'hOOT. 
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LooisTillo,  Ky.  m 
BmlienridRc  Mreel ). 

«n.«t). 

w; 

Htb.  Mary  W.  Omham . 
AnmtO.Morae 

■ 

M 

1 
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6 
6 


5 
5 


6 

5 


5 
5 


6 
0 


50 


40 

40 
36 

40 

40 
40 


Occupations  of  pnpilfl. 


Apparatna  and  appliances. 


11 


Weaving,  sewing,  perforating, 
modelling,  &c 

All  the  nsnal  occupations ;  also 
gartlening  and  performing  on 
different  musical  instruments. 


weaving,  folding,  peas  wor 


Drawing,  perforating,  sowin^ 

stick  and  ring  la3ring,  tablets, 
&c. 
Drawing,  perforating,  embroid- 
ery, weaving,   folding,  peas 
work,  and  modelling. 


40 

40 
40 


FrSbel's  occupations 

g,    weaving,    prli 
drawmg,  stick  laying, 

me. 

bel's  occui»ations 


per 


Sewing,    weavinc:,    pricking, 

cutting'and  folding,  andmod 
ellin 
Fro 


.do 


Construction  with  building 
blocks,  tablets,  sticks,  and 
rings;  perforating,  embroid- 
ery, weaving,  folding,  draw- 
ing, painting,  modellmg,  &o. 

Building,  stick  laying,  weav- 
ing, perforating,  peas  work, 
ring  laying,  mcMfcIling,  draw- 
ing, &c 

Frobel's  q^oupationa 


Effect  of  the  system. 


do 


40 


40 


40 


Frdbel's  occupations,  music, 
gymnastics,  Sec.,  and  natu- 
ral history  and  reading  for 
the  advanced  class. 

FrobcFs  gifts  and  occupations, 
calisthenics,  games,  ccc 


FrSbeVs  occupations 


V2 


All  the  ordinary  Kindergar- 
ten applisnces,  a  large  gar- 
den, musical  instruments, 
and  a  museum. 

All  the  usual  appliances 


13 


It  animates  and  invigorates 
physically,  while  giving  full 
scope  to  the  devempment  of 
mental  and  moral  faculties 

Excellent. 


Frobel's  gifts,  rulod  tables,    A  marked  improvement  in  the 


chairs,  piano,  pictures, 
plants,  &c 

FrSbel's  gifts 


All  material   necessary  for 
the  occupations. 


FrSbel's  gifts,  ruled  tables, 
chairs,  piano,  plants,  &4i. 


iligestive  and  nervous  devel- 
opment, andconsi'quent  quick- 
ening of  the  mental  fiMnuties. 
Very  satisfactory. 

A  gradual  yet  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  and  phys- 
ical iwwers. 


Energy  of  will  and  a  corre- 
sponoinff  energy  of  body;  a 
power  of  concentration  and  a 
great  aptitude  for  classifica- 
•    uon. 
The  usual  appliances i  Satisfactory  in  every  respect 


Squared  tables,  low  chaira, 
blocks,  tablets,  sticks, 
rings,  cards,  needles,  b^ids, 
X>eas,  Slc 

Squared  tables,  slates,  chairs, 

&0. 


FrobeV s  18  Kindergarten  gifts 


Frobel's  gifts 


The  usual  Kindergarten  ma- 
terial and  a  piano. 


FrSbel's  gifla  and  materials 
for  various  ocoupations;  a 
piano  and  all  Kindergarten 
appliances. 

Frobel's  gifts 


40    Sewing,  i)erforating,  weaving,    FrSbel's  gifts,  tables,  black- 
drawmg,  folding,  stick  lay-      board,  piano,  pictures,  Sec 
ing,    modelling, '  interlacing, 
paper  cutting  and  mounting, 
games,  dancmg,  gymnastics, 
and  oral  lessons  in  Gennan. 


40 
38 


FrSbel's  occupations 

Building,  laying  figures  with 


FrSbel's  gifts,  blocks,  sticks, 
All  Kindergarten  material . . . 


folding,  peas  work.  Sec. 


An  the  members  of  the  body 
are  trained:  tho  muscles,  the 
senses,  the  i>owers  of  percep- 
tion, comparison,  memory,  pa- 
tience, obedience,  Scax. 

Harmonious  growth,  the  body, 
mind,  and  soul  l>eing  equallv 
and  symmetrically  dovelopeu. 

Satisfactory. 

Development  of  the  creative 
faculties;  unforced  and  har- 
monious cultivation  of  intel- 
lect, feeling,  and  action ;  hab- 
its of  industry,  perseverance, 
order,  regulanty.  Sec 

Rapid  ana  encouraging  devel- 
opment of  the  mental  and 
moral  fMulties. 

Perfectly  satisfactory  to  both 
parents  and  teachers. 


Excellent. 

Fosters  habits  of  obedience, 
promptness,  and  neatness : 
cultivates  the  taste,  develops 
any  latent  inventive  genius; 
dancing  gives  grace  of  mo- 
tion and  polish  of  manner, 
while  the  gymnastic  exer- 
cises are  a  physical  improve- 
ment. 

Beneficial  in  all  respects. 


a  See  memoianda  at  oloae  of  table. 
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Lontion. 

1 

1 

a 

PbpO.. 

li 

1 

■5 

1 

It 

1 

» 

3 

4 

s 

T 

u 

3Wm  Stiwt  Cluder- 

Lewi«oii.Me.fbc«H3) 

ims 

GrMeM.Cro.by 

• 

1. 

«-e 

» 

UlHtTiUkiiK'KlndHr- 
guMd. 

BaJUmon).    Ud.     (IBS 

.^< 

KOttaWlUUm. 

' 

- 

3-8 

21 

Mount  Vpraim  Iiwtl- 
tole  Elndernsrtcn.* 

B«1tlmon-.Md.(«MI. 

IBT* 

Mr>.^mhelmlne01tan 

. 

. 

1-8 

I 

I, 

22 

Ut*.   Tatat-aiohl" '• 

B,il(inion.,     M.I.     (SB3 

-  »~— * 

0 

U 

«|  / 

S3 

Mllmnn-.MiKJlS'lb 
Jltuudwiijl. 

ISTT  1  Mtawo    French    and 

« 

1   ' 
"l* 

1 

M 

Ounncy  Hill  School 

KlBdargarlw).'    . 

Bni.tniLMi<H.  (SSOimd 
i(J5ltoyUtoo-tn*ll. 

». 

18 

».,L.; 

B.»(oii,  U»».  (28  ML 

11 

8-S      1 

2S 
37 

PH™t«KliidM8«rtm.- 
PnbUoKlnderguteD.. 

Bosf.n,  MiuH.  (pnmpr 

Sunii'iK't  and  AUhIud 

mtnilal, 
BoBtoii.  Mau.  (IMWesl 

Cinoonl  ■trwl). 
C-»mbridsc-,MaM.(Con. 

u..r.l  avfuuol. 

187J 

LucyiLSjinandB.... 

1 

2. 

1 

28 

SontbEndElnOiirGar. 

1B77 

ndonWlll™ 

, 

IB 

22 

3-7,    1 

30 

r«ibdSJDderg.rt«n.. 

.» 

in 

HI 

C»mbriJet,,  M»iu  (Win 

throp  ■tiei't). 
Fli-rviK-*,  Mbm.  (PlDP 

Mli«i»M»y>iidBu- 

K,™..^^ 

'isis' 

no™.oeKi=d.^r.™ 

Mrs.A.B.AldTlah... 

4 

S3 

2-5 

■ 

U 

t^N.,    Chn^ 
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ii 

_   II 
IP' 


Occapatioiia  of  paplls. 


10 


39 


11 


40 


5 
5 


6 
5 

6 
6 


35 


52 


40 


Buildins,  laying  flgarea  with 
staffa,  tablets,  and  rings,  sew- 
inff,  weaving,  perforating, 
folding  and  cntling,  inter- 
lacing, and  peas  work. 

FrSbel's  ocoapations  and  read- 
ing and  writing  for  the -older 
omldzen. 


Plaiting,  weaving,  drawing, 
singing,  modelling,  embroid- 
ering, &o. 


Apparatos  and  appliances.    ,         Effect  of  the  system. 


Id 


All  Kindergarten  material, 
books  of  games,  &o. 


Frobel's  Kindergarten  gifts. 


13 


Frobel's  gifts,  charts,  chromos, 
and  appliances  for  calis- 
thenics. 


Kindergarten  oocnpations,  ;  Slats,  blocks, pictures, books, 
drawing,  object  lessons,  Sec.        paper,  card  board,  &c. 


38 
32 


Frobel's  gifts  and  occupations ; 
also  singing  in  German  and 
English,  marching,  games, 
calfethenics,  object  lessons, 
and  the  study  in  German  and 
English  of  poetry  suited  to 
the  ago  of  the  children. 

Kindergarten  occupations 


86 

40 

36 

40 


40 


Frobel's  occupations,  and  any 
which  insure  quickness  of  ob- 
servation, skill  of  hand,  taste 
of  invention  and  ingenuity, 
and  are  at  the  same  time 
adapted  to  the  children's  pow- 
ers, and  the  Kiudere:&rtner's 
purposes  and  methods. 

Builoing,  staff  laying,  drawing, 
weaving,  sewinc,  &c 

Building,  stick  la.v-ing,  draw- 
ing, card  sewing,  weaving, 
modelling,  object  lessons,  &'c 

All  of  Frobel's  occupations 

BaCding,  stick  and  ring  laving, 
sewing,  weaving,  ni<MleUing, 
paintmg,  drawing,  &o. 


FrSbel's  gifts,  tables,  seats, 
pictures,  ornaments,  and  a 
plana 


All  of  the  best  and  most  re- 
cent apparatus  and  appli- 
ances. 

Balls,  blocks,  staffs,  tablets, 
blackboards,  squared  tables, 
&c. 


The  children  are  benefited 
phvsically  by  games;  they 
gam  rapidly  ideas  of  color. 
prox>ortion,  beauty,  &c.,  and 
soon  learn  to  express  their 
thoughts  correctly. 

Such  awakening  nna  developing 
of  the  faculties  of  the  child  as 
enable  it  to  make  more  rapid 
and  intelligent  progress  in 
regular  school  studies  than  is 
possible  without  Kindergarten 
training. 

The  physique  is  developed,  the 
mind  is  tniined  for  ouscrva- 
tion,  the  i)erceptive  faculties 
are  auickened,  &c 

Attaciies  children  to  school; 
engenders  a  love  for  books,  for 
regularity  and  order,  ft'eedom, 
and  justice. 

The  children  are  strong  and 
heathy  in  body,  with  habits 
of  observation  and  thought, 
and  trained  memories. 


Excellent. 


Favorably  develops  the  physical 
and  mental  powers. 


Kindergarten  material. 
FrSbel's  gifts 


I  Generally  very  satisfSnctory. 


All  Kindergarten  apparatus 

snd  appliances. 
S^iuareu  tables,  chairs,  slates, 

and  all  material  necessary 

for  the  occupations. 


Building,  laying  of  sticks,  tab-  Squared  tables,  seats,  plants, 
lets,  and  rings,  drawing,  emd  other  Kindergarten  ma- 
weavlng,  paper  folding,  sew- 1  teriaL 
ing.perforatuig,  andmodelling.  { 


Ilannonions  development, 
physical,  mental,  and  moraL 

Do. 

It  strengthens  physically, 
makes  The  movements  agile 
and  graccfhL  quickens  the 
powers  of  ouservation  and 
judgment-,  and  cultivates  ease 
in  expression  of  thought. 

Very  satisfiustory. 


•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
1 

5 

*i 

Block,  ring,  and  stick  laying,  '  All  of  Milton  Bradley's  Kin-  i  The  children  are  healthy  and 


weaving,     sewing,     fohling,      dergarten  gifts, 
pricking,  day  modelling,  &c. 


happy,  and  their  powers  of 
observation  and  expression 
are  rapidly  and  naturally  de- 
veloped. 


a  See  memoranda  at  dose  of  table. 
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1 

1 
Si 

r 

--If  J 

NmeofKindBrgaH™. 

LooiUon. 

I 

u 

« 

a 

3 

4 

e 

7     S 

Kind      n™ 

Toraiouth[»rt,Mii». 

Detroit  Minh.  (Ml  K. 
l«fiyTitto»tn»t). 

inr- 

AlioeUktUieva 

2, 

KlndcTEan*n  of  Got- 

im 

AoputaHlnw 

30 

»  « 

37 

Gmnd  Rapids  Kindor- 
Kindorcnn™. 

Gnmd  RanKIs,    Mich. 
(S!ill08li.1ckirt™etj. 
Gaod  EipidB,   Jlkh. 

MptbaodSiithBt.). 
St,  Paul,  Minn,  (t?  Ir- 
Tiuo  Park). 

1874 

Mi«Ma.yD.Hrdo... 

la 

l-S     1 

40 

KOiii  IliilL- 

187B 

Annie  LoofwTarbcn.. 

30 

M     « 

« 

St-  Panl  Kindergarton 

"ffisr"'- 

mo 

Mn-M-W.  Brown.... 

50 

4-7     4 

« 

IIat«A  A.  ^  Kindcrgw- 

Bati-H    and    CoUliu 

IBTB 

MomeA.CUrk 

SB 

"l  ' 

■S'.'"''"-"" 

sI'l^uiIs  Md.  (cnmor 
HKtoa     ai>d     Collin. 

St  L^tdi  Mo.  (corai^r 
CarroU     and     BucU 

1876 

w 

»ll 

Carroll  A.  U.  ranler- 
ear(L.B. 

1B75 

S«moA.ahawk 

M 

S-l'  I 

Carroll  P.  M-  KlnUor- 
pirten. 

St.  Lonli,  Ho.  (mraer 
CarroU     and     Bnell 

Et  LuuIb,  Mo.  Icomor 
Tmlh     and    Fwrar 

1875 

»*, 

IS 

C1BJ-A.M.  KlBdergM. 
ten. 

me 

Cornelia  S.  Chippcn- 

M 

V 

I 

"i.s-rs'ss 

im 

Mas8ioOo™>M> 

60 

4-7    1 

4S 

Dl™n  A.  M.  KlDdor- 
RMten. 

StLoot^Mo-fDayton 
stnwtj. 

,„. 

,. 

3-7      S 

" 

DIvi.U  P.  M.  Kiod.T- 

St  Louia,  Mo.  {Dayton 

1?71 

MissKfltoSaj™ 

70 

4-7      3 

St  Loaf*,  'ITo.  (oornor 
Fiflfionlh  imd   Pino 
Btr.M't.l. 

lera 

Mn.  Claia  B.  HnbbanI 

BO 

4-«l    3 

EtdeP.M.Kbidergu- 

FiflBonth   ani   PIuo 

1870 

Muyl-Shlrisy 

« 

5-si   ; 

: 

Ewrett  A.  M.  Kinder. 
FllS^iiP.M.KindCT- 

SLLoaU.Mo.  (HION. 
SL  CduKMo.  (1410  N. 

Eighth  Btt*ft). 

St  looli,  Un.  (comiir 
Eleht«on(hsti^Caud 
Luonn  avraao). 

1871 

KalsaWOson 

MaRKloH.aDU<iDd,... 

41 

"    I 

b; 

BtUDlltOD  A.  M.  Kln- 

P»Sh?Ki?A,'M.Kind<.r. 
Ktrtna. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Twenty- 
fifth  and  D.Ti«»ts.)- 
St  Luiito,  Mo.  j™m.'r 

u'lII^-Ut'ftvMi™. 

z 

.SaBl<^  M.  Binunona 

M 
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Ill* 

iir 


AppaiutuB  auil  tipplmuc^o. 


Effect  olUie  lyBteiD. 


Boool'i  gtfU  and  ooonpatloiiB . 

All  of  FrSbiil'i  ooanpatluna. .  ■ 
Fiubbl's  uumpktioua 


tuncLing  FioIkI  »  aluUin, 
FrUbd'a  KiDilcrgiuteD  (jiCla. 


Kjodergiirteii 

niUi  uMe.:t  1e*i 
tan  and  Hist  In 
mpby  taoiibt  w 

MiJdeUiDR,  pviu  n-nrk,  foliUng, 
peiforutLnjz,     aowiii^,     alut 

Svwlne,  ijiudi^ulag)  wBATlDg^ 
drawinp,  ■tick  ud  riog  lay- 
ing, iwrtantbe,  (tv, 

Thuw  tuBiDuniuiilal  by  rriUMsl 


FrobcVa  rifta,  nilert  lablca, 
gL>boH,  cbaLvri,  bbii^kb*uiiilH, 
npUiLO,  birda.  pbmlA,  &c 

AU  or  Ibe  b«t  uul  mut !». 

Giflii  beginning  wiUi  ball. . . 


PeTfomtlag,  Acwlng,  diswinif^ 
fbldiai;,  paper  cuttlDg  And 
DomliLalaa,  interbicing,  po&a 
work,  BDilniiMleiling. 

w(»Tlngr«2ek  tojinK,  elng- 
ing    JBUD08,    Meat  Iwaom, 

IboAa  Rconuociidod    la   ih« 


BsIIr,  onbca,  sqiulre  uul  IrUm- 
Kubir  UUett,  atlclu,  rluga. 

All  the  materiiilj  DHrwury 
cd  tables,  riDEii,jiltttes,cupa, 


ing.  dmwint;.  pHpcr  foldlni: 
aiill  cadiog.  loturliu-'iDH,  pea* 

IVrforalinB.MwlnK.innti'pav- 

and  cnttlng,  peaa  work,  uchI- 

FiVJbprft  Ayst4<in 


Elnblgirt«.inat»,; 
per.  day,  pc»«,  a 
ellLag  t^ioli^  &c. 

ElBbtglft^mrt8,; 


and  pTuuDl  aa  a  b«uui)'  growth 
af  body  and  mind, 
HariDuDlou*  and  natural  derel* 
upmiint  of  mind  and  body. 

Very  uUaliicloryinniott  eaaea. 

Admirable 


Pu^moUi*  hefllthy  development 
Lif  budy  tuiU  brain. 

ened,  and  mind  and  body  botli 
btneflted, 

Ti>rv  botutflcUl  and  aalitifae- 
lory. 

Very  pnd  nhydtally.  and  the 
liowoTB  of  thtntdng  and  avclng 
arn  (ii^lekened. 

Most  eiEidlent  and  satlsbctoFy, 


CHi  aiHl  muTjtnl  dovclcipuicut- 

&  dcTPbipmrnt  and  stTiTiiLn-b- 
eninjl  ■>!  1  he  auimlrti  as  well 
ad  of  the  muuldl  tucnltiea. 


GnndrbynlcBDy,  and  u 


ilmlollhii;,  pcBi  work,  pf-rfiir- 
atbig.  weaving,  ec'wlng,  nn- 

ET  en  tthi::  niuV  fiildln  b',  draw- 

ThoBO  rwomioMidBd  by  Friibel, 


Tho«e  neoeafmr^'  fur  the  d 


Tboae  DMd  by  Fi^bd.  - . 


V 


ElfcHeat     li 
Btrenc:tbflnli 


;  and  bigt 
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Same  of  Kliidflrpirtcii.  I 


Pope  A.  X.  EindsigBr- 
I  Popo  P.  U.  ElndergBT- 


8t  louli,  Ho.  (cocner  >  UIO 
CnrroU    nnd    Second 
Cuoodtlot  avcnac). 


Koine  of  oondiicUir. 


Bebcom  H.  Woodson. 


St.  Louta,  Sin.  Irorntr  ■  J87T  i. 
Loclinle   mill  Ewlog  I 

atrunU).  ]  I 

St  Looli,  Mo.  (conuT  1875  1 
Elcvt'Dlti  and  Jcffrr- 1 


it    Timii,    Mo.    (ItMS 
Washing  on     stiwt 
I  Cnrr  place). 

'    ElndcTgarten  *  -  «•--  -x.-  ---  -i 

.    Prtvato  KinUergartoa'. ,  Mimtlicalor,  N.  IL  (i 
auT  Mnln  nnd  Ten 


61    EfndoTi^ai'ten ----.-.. .  Comdvn.X.J 

OS  ,  KindeT^rt«n    dopart-    CarlBtnilt,  IS.S 

:    tacntofpnblioscbooL 

OH    ElndergBTtcn '  Enslewood.  If.  J.  (box 


ISTfi  jldaHsy Goorgo... 

ISTfl    UiHU:A.Lnnd.. 
1S74    Anna  Held 


1877    Hlu  A.  B.  HiBbot*  .. 


doisorten  of  HooIe.  , 
uck  Acfwlciny.        i 


.,  1974  |MluS.E.Paor... 


OS    Kindergorlvn    . .    _ 

bultnn  Aeademy.  i 

70  I  KinilcfBnripn    of   tbo  - 1 
I    Ufmuin.Enellsh.nnd  I 


ii  Meadoir  ( 
,    N.   J.   (372  I  1872  '  MUb  Bi 


I    Klndcrg»rlca,              I    BlooniBeM  alTBcl). 
.    MontcLiir  ](jndorE!ir- ,  Monteluir,  N.  J 


1S72  :  Mlw  Annie  E.  Awn*. 


I.  X.  J.     1S7S  I  HiB9  B.  F.  R.  CunpbvU. 


I 

T 
(-S 

Ml  I 
*-7  I 
4-7     I 


is"'  1 


*-Tl    1^ 
I      I 


3-7,1] 

FtofitwCoOTi* 
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II 


If 


w°j 


i 


•ss 


6 
5 


0 

40 

e 

43 

5 

44 

5 

40 

10 


40 

40 
40 
40 


40 


40 


44 


44 


44 


44 


40 


40 


Oconpatioiui  of  pnpfls. 


11 


Piiekiiig;  sewing,  folding, 
weaving,  cutting,  stick  lay- 
ing.  gifTexeroises,  modelling, 
ana  peas  work. 

Pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
folding,  peas  work,  stick  lay- 
ing, modelling,  &c. 

do 


Pricking,  sewing,  drawing, 
weaving,  interladng,  folding, 
cutting,  peas  work,  modelling, 


Weaving  mats,  sewing,  prick- 
ins,  drawing,  folding,  pasting, 
object  lessons,  giuncs,  &o. 

The  nsnal  ocoupitions 


ApxMiratas  and  appliances. 


The  nsoal  FrSbel  occupations. 


FrSbers  occupations  and  pre- 
paratoiy  exercLses  for  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Weaving,  pricking,  sewing, 
games,  gymnastics,  drawing, 
modelling,  paper  catting, 
mountings  finding,  and  inter- 
lacing. 

Calisthenics,  marching,  draw- 
ing, weaving,  modelling,  writ- 
ing, reading,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, oljoct  lessons,  6co. 


Pr5bel*B  occupations 


FrSbel's  occu])ations,  paper 
folding,  weaving,  modelling, 
drawing,   singing,    building, 

&C. 

The  usual  Kindergarten  occu- 
pations and  elementary 
oranohes  in  German  and  Eng- 
Ush. 

Probers  oocupations 


48 


The  usual  Kindergarten  occu- 
pations. 


Building,  stick,  ring,  and  tab- 
let laying,  j)orforatmg,  weav- 
ing,  embroidering,  peas  work, 
paper  folding  and  catting, 
drawing  and  painting,  games, 
gymnastics,  exercise  songs, 
&c. 

All  of  FrobeVs  occupations, 
peas  work,  singing,  gymnas- 
tics, &c 


13 


Those  used  by  Frobel. 


Balls,  cubes,  angles,  squares, 
sticks,  Sco, 


do 


Paper,  zephvr  worsted,  card- 
board, needles,  sticks,  peas, 
clay,  Sm. 


Squared  tables,  chairs,  plates, 
nngs,  baskets,  blackboards, 

Frobel's  gifts. 

FrSbeVs  gifts,  minerals,  stuff- 
ed birds  and  animals,  pict- 
ures, plants,  and  flowers. 

FrfibeVs  gifts,  pictures,  piano, 
slates,  Ajo. 

Fr3bel*s  gifts,  balls,  cubes, 
cylinders,  tablota,  sticks, 
rmgs,  a  blackboard,  &c. 


Dumb  bells,  worsteds,  mats, 
slates,  sticks,  cubes,  trian- 
gles, cases  for  specimens, 
Sco. 


FrdbcVs  gifts. 


.do. 


Bflfeotof  the  iystem. 


13 


It  strengthens  the  body,  exer- 
cises the  senses,  and  develops 
all  the  focoltios  in  a  natnnd 
manner. 

Health  and  vigorous  condition 
of  body  and  mind. 

Do. 


The  muscles  are  harmoniously 
developed  and  the  child  u 
brought  into  a  sympathy  with 
man  and  nature  which  early 
teaches  him  to  think  and  act 
for  himself. 

Mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment according  to  natural 
laws. 


The  usual  Kindergarten  ap- 
paratus uid  toys. 


Fri>bel*s  gifts. 

FrSbd's  gifts  and  materials. . 


FrSbel's  gifts,  squared  tables, 
blackboards,  drawing  books, 
apparatus  for  teaching  color 
andj  form,  natural   history  | 
charts,  &o. 


All  of  Frobel's  gifts,  cubes.    Beneficial  to  mind  and  body, 
blocks,  gymnastic  appara>  i 
tus,  Sm.  I 


Salutary. 


It  is  a  healthy  and  harmonious 
development  of  body,  mind, 
and  souL 
Do. 


The  awakening  and  expanding 
of  the  perceptive  anu  reflect 
ive  powers,  and  the  strength- 
onins  and  developing  of  the 
physical. 

Beneficial  in  every  respect. 
Healthftd  to  mind  and  body. 


Habits  of  obedience,  kindness 
to  each  other:  and  a  thorough 
preparation  for  primary  clus 
mscruction. 


Develops  originalily,  dexterity, 
powers  of  observation,  habita 
of  order  and  neatness,  and 
quickens  the  perceptive  fac- 
ulties. 

Excellent. 


•toner  of  Education  for  187& 
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1^ 
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5 

5 


6 
5 

5 
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10 


48 


50 


36 
40 

8» 

88 

40 

40 
86 

47 
44 

86 

40 


OocnpfttioDS  of  pnpila. 


11 


AH  of  Frobel's  oocnnations, 
and,  for  the  older  cnildrcn, 
Buxg\ng,  drawing,  object  lea- 
Boni,  gymnastics,  and  geomet- 
rical combinations. 

Object  lesiums,  movement 
plays,  building,  tablet,  stafE; 
and  ring  laying,  drawing,  per> 

.  forating,  embroidering,  weav- 
ing, interlacing,  i>ai)er  fold- 
ing, peas  work,  modelling, 
&o. 

Drawing,  building,  weaving, 
sewing,  stick  and  ring  laying, 
pricking,  &e. 

Bailding.  stick,  ring,  and  tab- 
let laying,  drawing,  intei^ 
lacing,  peas  work,  gymnas- 
tics, ana  singing. 

All  the  Frobel  giftB  and  occn- 
pations;  gymnistio  exercises, 
U-erman,  ^Yench.  and  Eng- 
lish poetry  saitable  for  chil- 
dren. 

Frobel's  occnpations 


Apparatus  and  appUmoes. 


19 


FrSbel's  gifts,  picture 
plants,  ^ano,  &c. 


», 


Pictures,  plants,  minerals, 
tablets,  staflfs,  rings,  ana 
any  otner  material  neces- 
sary for  the  oocui>ation8. 


FrdbeVs  occupationB 


Weaving,  drawing,  playing, 
sin'^ng,  modelling,  sewing, 
and  the  elementary  branches 
in  ISnglish  and  GermaxL 

All  the  occupations  of  the 
Frobel  system. 

Weaving,  building,  pai>er  cut- 
ting and  folding,  sewing, 
pricking,  drawing,  modelling, 
peas  work,  6co. 


48 


44 


FrSbel's  occupations 


Singiufi:,  games,  gymnastics, 
oral  instruction,  map  and 
figure  drawing,  Sec. 

Frdbel's  occupationB 


Kindergarten  tables,  boxes 
of  all  uie  gifts,  slates,  Slo. 


AH  necessary  for  the  occupa- 
tions. 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  materials, 
cabinet  and  museum  of  nat- 
ural history. 

Frobel's  gifts 


Building  blocks,  weaving 
mater&B,  cardboard,  le^ 
tera  triangles,  charts,  Sco. 

All  Kindergarten  material. . . 


Block  building,  weaving,  stick 
and  ring  laying,  peas  work, 
designing  aiid  drawing,  mak- 
injr  lKH>k8  without  worda,mod- 
ellmg,  learning  the  alphabets 
of  color  and  form,  perforating, 
&c. 

Frdbel's  occupations 


The  usual  occuxuitions 


Lessons  and   occnpations   of 
the  Frijbel  system. 


of  Education  for  1876. 

26e 


Toys,  games,  blackboards, 
map  board,  Frdbel's  gifts, 
SiC. 

All  ELlndergorten  material. . . 


All  the  material  necessary 
for  the  occupationa. 


Fr5bel*8  gifts 


The  usual  mflbnlals 


££(bot  of  the  system. 


13 


FrSbel's     gifts,     gymnastic 
appuatufl,  plaao,  plants,  dec 


Very  beneflclaL 


The  mind  is  awakened  and 
trained,  the  inventive  powers 
arc  called  into  action,  and  the 
child  leaiiis  to  express  his 
thoughts  with  ease. 


Most  excellent. 


Very  satis&otory. 


Not  possible  to  determine  in 
one  year's  experience. 


Healthy  and  natural  develop- 
ment in  all  respects. 

Excellent. 

The  mental  and  moral  laatures 
are  developed  and  strengtii- 
ened,  and  the  child  thorougnly 
prepared  for  the  elementary 

jgrade  of  any  schooL 

l^cellent. 


The  child  becomes  strong  and 
graceAiL  polite  and  thought- 
ful ;  its  inventive  powers  are 
developed,  and  knowledge  ea- 
gerly sought. 

l^ceUent  in  every  respect. 


Quickness  in  learning,  grace  of 
movement,  &c. 

Its  developing  power  upon  the 
mind  is  astonishing  and  de- 
lightful to  any  sincere  lover 
of  children  or  of  true  educ»> 
tion. 

Satisfiictory  in  every  respoot. 


Beneficial  to  mind  and  body. 


Excellei)jL 

It  strengthens  the  body,  exor- 
cises  the  senses,  employs  tlis 
mind,&c 
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10 


40 


88 


48 


48 


Ooeapatkna  of  pnplk. 


11 


AU  of  Fiobel*s  oocapatioiiA; 
light  gymxiaatiOB,  Sec 


FrSbel's  occnpationa,  with  the 
more  advanced  occupatioiuL 
and  reading,  spelling,  ana 
writing  for  the  older  chil- 
dren. 

Frdbel's  oecnpationB,  g^ymnaa- 
tic  games,  songa,  stories,  gar- 
den work,  care  of  domestic 
animals. 

Object  lessona,  sinjjinjr,  draw- 
ing, sewing,  gymnastics,  ex- 
ercises of  memory,  paper 
folding  and  weaving. 

Frobel'  s  occupations 


.do 


occnpations,    weav- 
draw- 


40 


45 


40 


40 


40 


86 


40 


rr. 


5     U.  .  PrSbel's 

J    ^  sewing,  peas  work,  drai 
Jng,  jMintuag,  and  modelling 
40    AU  ofFrobe)    gifts  and  occa 
pations. 


AU  of  FrSbel's  occnpations. . . 


Ai»p«nito8  and  ^tpUanoes. 
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OMeot  piotmes.  imitations 
of  animals.  Ught  staves, 
wooden  beUs,  ^bc 


Frol)ers  gifts,  alliances  for 
calisthenics,  piano,  organ, 
iui. 


FrdbeVs  gifts,   plants,   mn- 
seimi  and  cabinet. 


Buled  slates,  block.'i,  1\'^Il.<s 
colored  mats,  scissors, 
sticks.  Sec 

Frobel's  gifts. 


.do. 


A  complete  set  of  materials. 


Pr5bel*s  gifts 


A  ftiU  set  of  the  mrdinary 
apparatiis  and  furniture, 
blackboards,  globes,  prisms, 
4:c. 


Building,  sewing,  stick,  ring, 
and  tablet  laying,  weaving, 
pricking,  ft  billing,  peas  work, 
and  mcNloUing. 

Frobel's  occupations,  lessons 
in  color,  foiin,  natural  his- 
tory, reading,  writing,  siwll- 
ine,  poetry,  singing,  and  cal- 
isthenics. 

Modelling,  sewing,  weaving, 
drawing,  peas  work,  prick- 
ing, paper  folding,  making 
figures  with  rings,  cubes, 
triangles,  &c. 

The  1st,  2d,  and  3d  gifts,  the 
square  tablets  of  the  7th  i^ffc, 
drawing,  sewing,  wcavmg, 
pricking,  modelluig,  interlac- 
ing, &c 

AU'of  Frobel's  occupaticms, 
weaving,  sewing,  pricking, 
drawing,  working  in  olay,&o. 

AU  of  FrSbel's  oecnpationB. .  * . 


Frfibel's  gifts 


I 


The  usual  Eindergarten  ma- 
terial, piano,  birds,  flowers, 
piotureis,  Sec 

Mim  Coe's  Eindergarten  ma- 
terial, cabinet  containing 
specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory, piano,  &c. 

Many  of  Frobel's  gifts,  niano, 
blackboard,  plants,  oirds, 
tables,  pictures,  illustra- 
tions of  the  animal,  vegeta- 
ble, and  mineral  kingdoms, 

A  mled  blackboard,  squared 
tables,  smaU  chairs,  &c 


FrSbers  gifts,  bkicks,  baUs, 
slats,  planes.  Sec 


in  KlnderttBrten  material, 
tables,  cha&s,  blackboards, 
plants,  birds,  Slc 


XiEBct  of  the  system. 


13 


Thorough  preparation  for  the 
lowest  elcjnentary  grade  of 
the  school 


A  healthy  and  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  both  body  and 
mind. 


Hiarmonious  development  It 
teaches  combination  of  know- 
ing with  doing. 

Promotes  physical  and  mental 
development. 


y ery  benefleiaL 


Improved  physical  condition 
and  strengthened  inteUocts. 

Training  the  awakening  pow- 
ers of  a  child's  mind  in  a  natu- 
ral and  healthy  manner,  and 
strengthening  his  threefold 
nature. 

Achnirable  in  every  reex>eot, 
and  on  exceUent  means  of  in- 
suring superior  application  to 
after  studies. 


Excellent. 


Growth  in  every  direction. 


The  body  Is  strensthene'd,  hBl»> 
its  of  concentration  and  obe- 
dience formed,  conversational 
powers  developed,  &c 

Command  of  jpowers  of  body 
and  mind,  strength,  agility, 
and  grace  of  body,  accuracy 
in  the  use  of  senses,  refine- 
ment of  imagination,  ease  and 
exactness  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. 

&biu  of  attention  and  order 
are  gained  and  the  moral  e£fbcl 
is  excellent. 


Good. 


A  development  mentally  aaA 
phyaicall.i 


a    superior 


and 
preparation  for  the  advanced 
dasB. 


fctfoX 


«  Was  » Inaaoh  o^the  BtooVs  Sobool  ItindeEgttrten  and  has  BOW  beoome  a  part  ef  i^ 
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1^ 


h 
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Oocnpations  of  papils. 


Apparfttas  and  appUanoea. 


Eflbot  of  the  ayatem. 


5 
5 


6 
5 


0 
5 

5 
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40 
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40 
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40 
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40 


40 


40 
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Singing,  leMons  in  color  and 
form,  gymnastics,  simple  les- 
sons in*£ngli8h  and  German, 
lilackboarfl  exercises,  draw- 
ing, classification  of  objects 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  &o. 


The  gifts,    oconpations,    and 
gymnastics  designed  by  Fro- 


Frobel's  occupations 


FrobeVs  occupations,  building, 
stick  and  tablet  laying,  draw- 
ing, sewing,  weaving,  &c. 


The  nsnal  occupations  and 
German  lessons. 

Prober 8  1st,  2d.  8d,  4th,  5th, 
9th,  10th,  11th,  12th,  14th, 
15th,  and  10th  gifta. 

Weaving,  folding,  interlacing, 
drawing,  perforating,  build- 
ing, peas  work,  mcMlelling, 
singing,  gymnastics,  &c. 


Stick  laying,  network,  draw- 
ing, weaving,  pricking,  em- 
broidering, peas  work,  ring 
laying,  paper  folding,  and 
gymnastics. 

Usual  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. 

All  of  FrSbel's  gifts  and  occu- 
pations. 


Modelling,  sewing,  weaving. 
1st,  2d,  and  3d  pfts,  obleci 
lessons,  gymnastics,  drawing, 
and  the  care  of  plants. 

All  Kindergarten  occupations 
and  gifts  oy  which  tney  are 
taught  to  reason  and  reflect 
through  the  use  of  their 
bodily  senses  and  their  men- 
tal and  spiritual  perceptions. 

Frobel's  occupations  with  sing- 
ing and  primary  instruction 
for  children  over  six  years. 

All  of  FrSbel's  gifts  and  occu- 
pations. 


Olject  lessons,  weaving,  per- 
forating, marching,  singing, 
oaUatheuics,  &o. 


Flowers,  birda,  fishes,  pict- 
ures, and  the  twenty  gifts 
of  JETobeL 


All  the  material  necessary  for 
Frobel's  oooupationa,  piano, 


Frobel's  gifts 


FrobeVs  gifts,  choirs,  squared 
tables,  ^anta,  &o. 


Frobel's  gifts 


All  necessary  for  the  occupa- 
tions. 

Balls,  blocks,  slates,  peaa, 
wax,  clay,  charts,  black- 
boards, plants,  pictures, 
fish,  birds,  &o. 


FrSbel's  gifts  and  Miiller'a 
tablets. 

Piano,  aquarium,  flowers, 
birds,  stuffed  animals,  and 
other  attractions. 

The  first  fourteen  gifts 


Kindergarten  tablea,  chairs, 
slates,  anti  natural  objects. 


FrobeVs  gifts  and  objects  for 
teaching  form,  color,  and 
number,  and  pictures  iUus- 
trative  of  natural  history, 
of  art,  of  physiology,  &c. 

All  necessary  for  the  occupa- 
tions, ruled  blackboards, 
sqaared  tables,  natural  his- 
tonr  charts,  &c. 

All  the  usual  apparatus  and 
materials  for  calisthenics. 


13 


Improved  physical  condition,  a 
snvngthening  of  the  percep- 
tive and  reflective  powers,  and 
a  careful  cultivation  of  the 
heart. 


Habits  of  application  and  close 
observation,  promotes  a  vigor- 
ous growth  of  the  intellect, 
with  remarkable  practical  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  nat  iire. 

Promotes  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  faculties. 

It  cultivates  a  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  renders  tliom 
accurate  in  intellectual  occu- 
pations and  cheerful  in  dis- 
position. 

A  healthy  development  of  mind 
and  body.  • 

Good  beyond  our  most  scmguine 
hopes. 

Improved  physical  and  nervous 
condition,  a  cultivation  of  the 
powers  01  observation  and  ex- 
pression, and  a  capacity  to  ap- 
preciate and  eijoy  wnatover 
is  beautiful  in  nature. 


It  is  the  education  of  hand, 
head,  and  heart. 

Vwy  good. 


Development  of  the  threefold 
nature  of  the  child. 


Excellent  in  every  respect 


Improved  physical  and  nervous 
condition,  skill  of  bands,  hab- 
its of  exactness,  order,  and 
cheerful  obedience. 

Each  occupation  and  game  has 
its  specifu  oducatioiwl  value; 
eachisaddrossedtothegradiial 
and 
some] 


healthy  development  of 
9  part  of  the  child's  natuit). 


of  Education  fcff  1876. 
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REPOKT  OF  THE  COMMISSIOH^B  OF  EDUCATION. 


Commercial  colleges  and  KindergUrien  from  which  no  tn/ormo^tim  hM  heem  rcodveL 


Name  and  location. 


1.  COSUfKItCIAL  COLLEGES, 

Commercial  department  of  SouthMn  UnlTeraitiyi 
Greenftboro',  Ala. 

Art  and  Business  CoUej;o,  Sacnunenio,  CaL 

Pacific  Business  College,  Son  Francisco,  CaL 

Bioomington  Business  University,  Bloomin^on,  HL 

'Weatom  Business  College,  Leavenworth,  Kana. 

I)olbcai''s  Commercial  College,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Comer's  Commercial  Colle<je,  Boston,  Mass. 

Spalding's  Commercial  College.  Kausivs  City,  Ma 

Pai-sou's  Commercial  College,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Business  College  and  Tele- 
graphic Institute,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Union  Business  College,  Mount  Union,  Ohio. 

Iit>n  Citv  Colle'xo,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dolbear'is  Commercial  College,  N»ihville,  Tenn. 

Morgan  Business  College,  S^t  Lake  City,  Utah. 

2.  KD(DEBGAKTIN. 

Home  Kindergarten,  Sacramento,  CaL 


Name  and  locatton. 


Miss  J.  Baldwin's  ElinderKarton,  Biidgopox\  Oma. 
Kindergarten  of  Mra.  Brooks*s  Sc]m)o1,  XewiM 

Centi-e,  Mass. 
Franklin  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Hamilton  P.  M.  Kindei^iten,  St.  Lonia.  Mo. 
Humboldt  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Looia,  Mo. 
Humboldt  P.  M.  Kinderpirten,  St.  I^uisJ^Mo. 
Carondelet  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  Sonth  St^  LoaU,Ma. 
CarondeletP.M.  Kindergarten,  South  St  Loow,Mi». 
Des  Pdrcs  A.  11.  Kindergarten,  South  St.  Louis,  Ms. 
Des  P^ivs  P.  M.  KindergMten.  South  Si.  Louis,  Mi^ 
Kindergarten  of  Miss  Woodwaxd's  Seminaiy,  Mas 

rlstown,  N.  J. 
Beacon  Street  Si*hool  Kindernirtcn,  Nowaik, K.J. 
Miss  Alston's  Kindergarten,  i^ewark,  X.J. 
Kindergarten  of  Glens  Falls  Academy,  Glens  EiO% 

^  >    JL  • 

Kinder^rten  of  Mrs.  Frederic  Jonaon's  School 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Volks-Kindercarten,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Mt«  Vernon  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Fil 


Tables  IV  and  V. — Memoranda, 


Name  and  location. 

L  COMH£BCIAL  COLLKGBB. 

Commercial  department,  Eureka  College,  Eureka,  HI 

K<)ck  Island  Business  (College.  Rock  Island,  111 

Crescent  City  Commercial  College,  Evansville,  Ind 

College  of  Business,  Irvington,  Ind 

Normal  Business  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Williamsburg  Business  College,  Bn»okljTi,  N.  Y 

Union  Business  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Franklin  Business  Institute^  Columbus,  Ohio 

Mooi-o's  Business  College,  I*iqua,  Ohio 

Long's  Business  Institute,  Philudelpliia.  Pa 

Bui*ge8s' Business  College,  Galveston,  Tex 

2.   KDfDEBOABTEX. 

Kindergarten  of  Homesworth  SchooL  New  Haven,  Conn.  (747  Chapel  st.) 
North  Side  Kindergarten,  Chicago,  111..  (148  Nortn  Deai-bom  street) . . . 
The  Misses  Grant's  Kindergarten,  Chicago.  IlL  (130  North  Dearborn  st.) 

Kindergarten  of  Georgetown  Female  Seminary,  Georgetown,  Ky , 

Bates  Street  Kindergarten,  Lewiston,  Me.  (94  Park  street) 

Bates  Street  Kindergarten  No.  18,  Lewiston,  Me.  (box  512) 

Deutscher-Frdbel  Kindergarten  nnd  Elementarklaase,  Baltimore,  Md.. 

Miss  Lombard's  Kindergarten,  Boston,  Mass.  (21  Hancock  street) 

Follen  Sti-eet  Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Mrs.  Gardner's  Kindergarten,  Jacksoii,  Mich , 

Minnoiipolis  Kindergart<:n  (Mrs.  E.  R.  Ilolbrook),  Minneapolis,  Minn. .. 

Mudisou  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  St  Louis,  Mo.  (210  Olive  street) 

Matlison  P.  M.  Kindergart<'n,  St  Louis,  Mo.  (219  OUve  street) ...... 

Miss  Alexander's  Kindergarten,  St  I^nis,  Mo.  (1525  Pine  stroet) , 

American  Kindergarten  (Miss  C.  G.  Uulse),  Newark,  N.  J 

Miss  Dora  Cushniiiu's  Kiudergarten,  Newark,  N.J , 

Misses  French  and  Bandolph's  Kindergarten,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J  . ., 

Kindergarten  of  the  Vineland  Institute,  Yineland,  N.  J 

Remsen  Street  Kindergarten,  BrookljTi,  N.  Y 

Kindergarten  of  [Mrs.  Sylvanns  Reed's  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (8  East 

Fifty-third  street). 
Kindergarten  of  the  German-American  School  (Miss  Becker),  New 

York.  N.  Y.  (15U  East  Eighty  tifth  sti^t). 

Miss  Wright's  Kindergarten,  Poughkeepsio,  N.  Y 

Centennial  Kindergarten  (Miss  Rut  h  R.  Burritt),  Philadelphia,  Pa . . . 

Kindergarten  (Miss  Stuke).  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (447  North  Seventh  st) 
Laugton's  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

East  Side  Kindergarten,  Milwaukee,  Wis , 

Ii  ving  PUmh*  Eandergarten,  Washington,  D.  C 

Kiudergarten  of  Miss  Osborne's  SchooL  Washington,  D.  C.  (943  M  at). 
Miss  Hoopers  Kindergarten,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Lo  Droit  Park) , 


Remarks. 


Not  a  distinct  departoient 

Close^l. 

Consolidated  with  EvansvlDe 
Commercial  College. 

See  Commercial  dcpaHiBCit  of 
Butler  University;  idpntiwl 

Closed. 

Closed 

See  Spencerian  BiuiiMM  Col- 
lege; identicaL 

Suspended. 

Not  found. 

Closed. 

Closed. 


(Hosed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Belongs  to  the  pnhllo 

system. 
Belongs  to  the  public  acbool 

system. 
See  Mrs.  Voigt-Hiehle*s  Gtr- 

man  American  Kindeigaim. 
Closed. 
Closed 
Suspended 

Has  only  a  abort  sonmierteoB. 
Closed. 
Closed 
Closed. 
Suspended 
Closed 

See  Baltimore,  Md. 
Closed 
See  Columbian  KSndeigaitM! 

identicaL 
Closed 

See   Kindergarten   (341  BMt 

119th  street). 
Closed 
See  Normal  Training  Schoolfbr 

Kindergarten  Teachera 
Removed ;  not  found 
Disiwsed  of  to  Miss  Minaie  C> 

Morton,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed 
Cloaed 
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REPORT   OP   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 


List  of  instUutlons  for  secondury  instniction  from  which  no  informution  has  been  receired. 


Name. 


Dadovillo  Maaonic  Female  lu- 
Htitute. 

Hamner  Hall  School  for  Boys  . 

8outhwoo<l  Select  School 

Ursulino  Academy  of  St.  John 
Baptist. 

Lntheran  High  School 

St.  Ann's  Academy 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Prairie  Ilome  Seminary 

Batavia  Select  School 

Ijapa  Seminary 

St.  Joscpli's  Academy 

Howe's  lli^h  School  and  Nor- 
mal Institute. 


Sacramento  Seminary 


Seminary  for  Tonng  Ladies 

(Mrs.  K.  T.  Huddart). 
Academy  uf  onr  Lady  of  the 

Sacretl  Heart. 
Young  Ladies'  Boarding  and 

Day    School    (Mrs.    C.    E. 
Richardson). 

Young  Ladies'  Institute 

St.  Jonn's  Male  Academy 

Sisters  of  the  Holy  Niun'es 

Adairsville  High  School 

Academy  of  the  Immaculate 

Conception. 

St.  Mary's  Academy , 

Summervillc  Academy 

Bamesville  High  School 

Byron  Academy 

( 'amak  Academy 

CJartersville  Seminary 

G  ilmer  Street  School. 

Centroville  High  School 

Select  School  for  Boys   and 

Girls. 

O.  O.  Nelson  Institute 

Decatur  Hish  School 

Hawkinsville  High  School . . . 
Cherry  High  School 


Union  Springs  High  School . . . 


If  ercer  High  School 

Academy  of  St.  Vincent  do 

Paul. 
Taylor's  Creek  Academy 


Kelly  Springs  School 


"WTiitesburg  Seminary 

Ursiiline  Academy 

Loretto  Academy 

Benedict  Academy 

Chicago  Academy 


Institute  of  the  Infant  Jesus. . 

St.  Mary's  Institute 

The  Bettie  Stuart  Institute . . . 
Onr  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

St.  Ignatius'  School 

Collegiate  Institute 

John  Street  High  School 

St.  Joseph's  AcSdemy 

St.  Paulas  Grammar  {School 

Mt.  Pleasant  High  School  and 

Female  Seminary. 
School  of  the  Pariah  of  the 

(jood  Shepherd. 

"Warrendalo  College 

Christian  College 

St.  Angitstlnti'H  Acailemy 

Christ  Church  Seminary 

Lexington  Select  Male  ^ohool 


Dadeyllle,  Ala. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
Talletioga,  Ala. 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Fort  Smitti,  Ark. 
Little  Bock,  Ark. 
Rally  HiU,  Ark. 
Batavia,  Cal. 
Napa  City,  CaL 
Oakland,  CoL 
Sacramento,    CaL 

(6th  St.  between 

JandK). 
Sacramento,    CaL 

(I    St.  betv^een 

10th  and  11th). 
San     Francisco, 

Cal. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


Windsor,  Conn. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
Adairsville,  Go. 
Atlanta,  Go. 

Augusta,  Ga. 
Augusta,  Go. 
Bamesville,  Ga. 
Byron,  Ga. 
Camak,  Go. 
Cartersville,  Ga. 
Cartersvillo,  Ga. 
Centroville,  Ga. 
Cuthbert,  Go. 

Dawson,  Ga. 

Decatur,  Ga. 

Hawkinsville,  Ga. 

Houston  County, 
Ga. 

Murray  County, 
Ga.  (874th  dis- 
trict). 

Penflcld,  Ga. 

Savannah,  Go. 

Taylor's     Creek, 

(jra. 
W  a  s  h  i  n g  ton 

Countj',  (jra. 
Whitesburg,  Ga. 
Alten,  HL 
Cairo,  HI. 
Chicago,  HL 
Chica«;o,    111.    (11 

Eighteenth  at.). 
Quincy,  HL 
Qulncy,  HI. 
Springncld,  HL 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 
I>a  Gningo,  Ind. 
New  Albany,  Ind. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Valparaiso,  Ind- 
Mt.  Pleasant, 

Iowa. 
Frankfort,  Ky. 

Georgetown,  Ky. 
Hustonville,  Ky. 
Lebanon,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
\  LoiLmgU)U^  K>f . 


Cedar  Grove  Female  Seminary 

Visitation  Academy 

Academy  of  St.  Vincent  do 
PauL 

Owenton  High  School 

Bath  Seminary 

Prof.  W.  IL  Lockhart's  School. 

St  Charles  School 

Select  School 

Mt  St  Benedict's  Academy  . . 

Voncebnrg  Male  and  Femalo 

Hich  ScbooL 
Le  Teche  Seminary 


Location. 


Feliciana  Female  Collegiate 

Institute. 
D'Aquin  Institute 


Institution  of  the  Sisters  of 

St.  Joseph. 
University  School  (E  .C.  Ven- 

able).  ^ 

Ursuline  Order 

Somerset  Academy 

St  Catharine's  Hall 

Family  School  for  Girls  at 

"TheWiUows." 
Harpswell  Academy 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies. 

All  Saints' School 

Richland  School  for  Boys 


School  of  Letters  and  Sciences 

for  Boys. 
Cambridge  Male  Academy  . . . 
Mt  de  Sales  Academy 


Alnwick  Female  Seminary. . . 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Howard  Institute 

Mt  St  Agnes'  Academy 

St.  Thomas'  Home  School — 

^lilton  Academy 

Evandale  Home  School 


Prof.  Henry  Cragg's  Acadeniy 
School  for  Young  Ladies  (Mrs. 
Gushing). 


St  Joseph's  Select  School. 


Homo   and    Day  school   for 
Girls  (Mi-s.  James  P.Walker). 
Home  School  for  Boys 


Eaglenest. 


Boarding    and    Day    School 

(Mrs.  M.  C.  Brooks). 
Home  School  for  Boys 


Highland  Institute 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  Academy 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Ia 
Salette. 

A  ssuraption  School 

Mrs.  Wheaton's  Day  School. . . 

St.  Louis  School 

St.  Paul's  Female  Seminary. . 
Brookhaven  High  School  for 
Boys. 
V\  'B\^\i'^\xwj\ , 


Lcmisville,  Kt. 
May8viU<s  Kv. 
Morgaufield,  t^y. 

Owenton,  Ky. 
Owingsville,  Ky. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Portlan(CKj.(C«> 

dor  Grove). 
Vanceborg,  Ky. 

Baklwin,La. 
Jackson,  La. 

New  Orleans,  Ls. 

(282     Bayou 

Road). 
New  OTtoanSiLa. 

(bozl5S5). 
New  Orleaas,  La. 

New  Oilflapa,  La 
Athena,  Me. 
Augusta,  Me. 
Farmington,  M A. 

North  Harpswell, 

Me. 
Portland,  Meb 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,      Hd. 

(liSLanvaleit). 
Baltimore,     Md. 

(78  Read  at). 
Cambridge^  Md. 
Near  CatoosviUe. 

Md. 
Contee's  Station, 

Md. 
Near    Emmitts> 

burg,  Md. 
Matthews'   Store 

P.  C,  Md. 
Mt  Washington, 

Md. 
Owings'  Mnia, 

Md. 
Philopolis  P.  Om 

Md. 
Near     Port    Be- 

IK>sits  Md. 
St  Denis,  Md. 
Boston,    MtssL 

(Highlanda  I3S 

Warren  st). 
CambridgepoTt, 

Mass. 
Jamaica      Plain, 

Mass. 
Marblehead, 

Mass. 
Newburyport, 

Mass. 
Newton    Centre, 

Mass. 
NorthboTongh, 

Mass. 
Petersham.  Mass. 
liaraga,  Mich. 
Marquette,  Mich. 

St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
8t  Paul,  Minn. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Brookharen, 

Miss. 
Fayette,  Hlsa. 
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Xame. 


Tillo  Institate 
em  Academy.. 


High  School 


Icminary  for  Girls . 
ent'a  Academy — 


le  Academy 

ly  of  St   jPrancis  do 

IT  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 


U 


Iffh  School 

lie  School 

iigh  School 

tfary's  Academy 

po' Select  School 

g  and  Day  Schonl  for 
g  Ladles  ( lilisses  Clark- 
id  Bush). 

g  and  Day  School  for 
g  Lodiea   (Miss   Ban- 

lag's  Classical  School 
Mrs. 

Institate 

fcbcth's  Academy 

Eh's  Preparatory 
ag  SchooL 
Id  College  for  Young 
s. 

Female  Academy 

m  Brothers'  Academy  . 
University  (academic 
tment). 

ihcth's  Academy 

,  and  French  Buarding 
>ay  School. 

and   £ngli8h    Home 
pmy. 

'm.  Cr.  Bryan's  Board- 
hool  for  Youii;!  Ladies. 

cmalc  College 

wd's  Academy 

Sh's  Academy 
;hook  for  Youn;^  La- 
Madame  de  Castro). 

ph's  Academy 

ain  Union  School  and 

ismy. 

e   Classical    Union 

iL 

M  Hall  x\cademy 

y's  Seminary  for  Boys  . 

rillo  Seminary 

Ladies'  Seminary,  Mt. 

hn. 

m  Female  Seminary . . . 

r  J.  Qua's  Sch<M>I 

Academy  and  Union 
•L 
jceTillo  Academy 


Location. 


School  for  Young  La- 

Siiss  Mackie). 

ig  and  Day  School  for 

a  Ladies  (Mrs.  J.  T. 

net). 

ig  and  Day  School  for 

g  Ladies  (Mrs.  Steer). 

.  and  French  Boarding 

)»y  School  (Mrs.  Wil- 

9). 

.  and  French  School  for 
g  Ladies  (Miss  Ayres). 
,  French,  and  German 
ting  and  Day  School 
Comstock). 
;,  French,  and  German 
ling  and  Day  School 
Garretson). 


Gholson,  Miss. 
Holly    Springs, 

Miss. 
Pass    Christian, 

Miss. 
Yazoo,  Miss. 
Capo    Girardeau, 

Palmyra,  Mo. 
Ste.  GeneYiove, 

Mo. 
St.  Lonis,  Mo. 
Antrim,  K.  H 
Conway,  N.  H. 
Dover.N.H. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Marlboro',  N.  H. 
Elizabeth,  N.J. 


Elizabeth,  N.«r. 


Elizabeth,  N.J. 

Iselin,  N.  J. 
Madison,  N.  J. 
Near    Madison, 

N.J. 
PlainfleHN.J. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
AlfnxtN.Y. 

Allegany,  N.  Y. 
Astorixi,  N.  Y. 

Babylon,  N.  Y. 

Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 
Brooklj-n,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,   N.    Y. 

(238     Kaymond 

street). 
BufiFalo.  N.  Y. 
Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Clarence,  N.  Y. 

Flatbush,  N.  Y. 
Flushinpr,  N.  Y. 
Gainesville,  N.  Y. 
Greenbush,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Hartfortl,  N.  Y. 
Henrietta,  N.  Y. 

Lawrenceyillc, 

N.Y. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
(7  E.  42d  St.). 

Now  York,  N.  Y. 

(12  E.  47th  St.). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(20  W.  39th  St.). 

Now  York,  N.  Y. 

(15  W.  42d  St.). 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

(32  W.  40th  St.). 

New  York,  N.Y. 
(52  W.  47th  St). 


t 


English.  French,  and  German 

School   for   Yonng   Ladies 

(Miss  Haines). 
French  and  English  Boarding 

and    Day   School   (lilies. 

D'Ormieulx  and  Keith). 

Gardner  Institute 

Hendrick  Institute 

Lyons  Collegiate  Institate 

Madame  do  Valencia's  Institute 
Madame  O.  da  Silva's  School . . 
Miss  Burgess'  School 

School  for  Boys  (Mrs.  George 

Vandcnhoff). 
School  for  Young  Ladies  (Mrs. 

Griffits). 
Seabury  Seminary 

Ursuline  Academy 

Home  Institate 

Cary  Collegiate  Seminary 

Cary  School 

Sisterhood  of  Gray  Nuns 

Sisters  of  St.  Ann 

Parma  Institute 

Pelham  Female  Institute 

Boys  and  Girls'  School  (Miss 

woodcock). 
Binls'    Nest  Cottage  Home 

School. 

Classical  School 

Hartford  Academy 

Koble  School  (Mary  J.  Jack- 
son). 

Home  Institnte 

Jackson  Military  Institute 

Utica  Female  Academy 

White  Plains  Female  Institnte 

White  Plains  Seminary 

Private  School 

Mills  River  Academy 

Female  Seminary 

Female  Scminarir 

St  Augustine's  Normal  School 
and  Collegiate  Institute. 

Ursuline  Academy 

St  Aloysins  Seminary 

Friends'  Boarding  School 

Carleton  College 

St  Mary's  Academy  for  Young 

Ladies. 
Portland  Academy  and  Female 

Seminary. 

St  Paul's  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

St  Paul's  Academy 

Bellcfonto  Academy 

Bethlehem  Home  School  for 

Boys. 

Columbia  High  School 

Boanliug  School   for  Young 

Ladies   (Mary  B.  Thnmaa 

sisters). 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladieft, 


Location. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

ilO     Gramei*cy 
^ark). 
New  York,  N.Y. 
(277       Madison 
avo.    cor.    40th 

St). 

Now  York,  N.  Y. 

(020  5th  ave.). 
Now  York,  N.Y. 

(33  W.  42d  9t). 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

(5  E.  22d  St). 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

(33  W.  130th  St). 
New  York,  N.Y. 

(17  W.  38th  St). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(108  W.  47th  stj. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(106W.42dBt}. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(23  W.  48th  St). 
Now  York,  N.Y. 

(125W.42dBt). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(East    Morrisa- 

nia). 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 
Oakfleld,N.Y. 
Oak£leld,N.Y. 
O^ensburgh,  N. 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 
Parma,  N.  Y. 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 
Poughkeepsie,  N. 

Rhinobeok,N.  Y. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
South    Hartford, 

N.Y. 
Syracase^  N.  Y. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Tarrvlown,  N.  Y. 
Utica,  N.  Y. 
White  Plains,  N. 

Y. 
White  PhUna,  N. 

Y. 
Dunn's  Rock,  N. 

C. 
Henderson 

County,  N.  C. 
Hilh»boro\  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Cleveland,  Ohiou 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mt    Pleasant, 

Ohio. 
S^'racuse,  Ohio. 
Jacksonville, 

Oreg. 
Portland,  Oreg.     ~ 

StPauLOrog. 
Salem,  C>reg. 
Salem,  Orc& 
Belle  foute,  Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Columbia,  Pa. 
Downingtown, 
Pa. 


\ 


Gcmiantown^  Pci. 


BEPOBT  OF  THE  C0MMI8SI0NEB  OF  EDUCATION. 
JH»(  t^  li»ttf(uKon«/or  teoomlary  iKifriKKww,  ^—  Conthkaed. 


BohoolfbrYanniLiidiea  (UlH 
JnliB  A.  WilauD). 

nf  onr  Lady  of  the 


Eaton  FunialD  InBtlniM 

Bt.  XiiTtsr'g  Acailrm; 

^cadiaa;  of  U>d  BlBlcra   of 


Mercy. 
A»f  s'  Select  Bchool . . 


CoUiigtato  School... 
CoUcglBte  School... 


nt  of  Ifao  Swicly  of  Uic 
iVuliiut  Street  Fannin 


Ipgkfliilfi  SfinlnnTy  .^^.- 

lliu  £.  M.  Benuftl-i  Scbool. .. 

HiH  T.  P.  Brown's  School. .. . 

Mt.    Tcmon    Sonlnary   oitd 

Sl.JiBWpE'sAi-aflrmv 

fiLlcct  School,  (Mr.  H'  Kubarta) 

Trj  Houw  Acailcni)' 


ThoBEBhnpIkiwniiinTiutltnte. 


tnf  (hoBui-rvdHeiu 


Umuliao  IiuUtDle  (Tulle  Cm- 


A  cailomy  of  Onr  ijiily  otMBTCy 

St.  Slrp^en'a  Hr.hool 

Oak  Gtdvs  Academy 

Clupel  Hill  Bigh  School . . 


{I'hil.J,  l>a.(lu3 
BoTveyBLf. 
naitisburg.  Pft. 

Bnllldayibarg, 


FhUadclphia,  Fa. 
FhlliulFlptiliL  Fa. 

(i;::iirninut«t.). 

PUiladDlpbto,  Pa. 

(n.  IT.  cor.  4(i1h 
nndSansniDBta.). 
Fbiliidclphia.  Fa. 

(lliSSSpnicgtt.). 
PhUiddnhln,  Fa. 

JB37W;  J7tt  bL). 
FhllulFliilila.  Pa. 

flWTPlno  It.). 
Fbiladr-lpbln,  I-a. 

(auN.iaih  «i.). 
Phnn.iclnhlB,  Pik, 
FhilaJolnUift,  Pi». 

(1712    JolT«ni>n 

rhiioilclpfaln.  Fa. 

(Oiford  Church 

P.  O.). 
rhihulelphlB,  Fa. 

(leofl  frHllaoe 

FlttBhorgli,  Pa. 
S(.Mbit>,  Pa. 
ShUTonBiU,  Pu. 
TorrcBdnlc.  Po. 
'WcBtChulcr,  Fa. 


Greenwood.  S.  C. 

WilliogloD.a.C. 
Cave  Spring, 

Tenn. 
CluipDmill,  Tnm. 


llarrinonUleb  Schiwi 

FolnnoQul - 

Oalt  Grove  Acadomy 

Powdu  Sjirings  Acoduny 

Fnlton  A  todciny 

Unxobf  tbind  iDBiitnto 

Sprint!  Hil!  Ftmnlo  Acndemy . 
Walnut  GroTB  Academy 

Watanga  Acadony 

UaMaDd    Halo  and    FctDdlo 

AcBdcmv. 
ConTcntoflhc  Incuntte  Wotd 

0i»iilini>  Acadooiy 

SL  Mury'B  Ball 

ConTcniof  Our  Lodyof  Tcr- 

Tiew  Hampton  biBHtnle 

BsTiliTicli  Acadomy 

Ixmilondrary  Academy 

Hhorrham  CcntnU  Blslt  Schod 

Cndethtll  Acadrmr 

Acndcmy  of  tho  Visltalian 

St.  Jdary's  Acadrmy 

Ann  Sniilb  Acaiiomy 

St.  Uary'a  Academy  ...-.---.. 
St.  Putiicli'eFEBUilD  Academy. 
Sonlhrm  Female  Inatitntfl.... 

Oaltniillnalltutc 

Academy  of  tbe  Viiltation — 

Lindaley  InBfitnl* 

St  JoHepb'B  AcndcBiy 

St  Mnr.Va  School 

Waupaca  County  Academy  ..- 

Grmnaalnm  der  EnmceL- 
Lalti.    Synode     tod    WlB- 

Acndcmy  of  the  Vinltfttlon. .. . 
Atndcray  of  tho  Seered  lloart 

of  Man-. 
Capitol  Bill  f  pmale  Bcmliuuy- 

EnenuD  loBtitote  (Cbatlea  B. 
i-onnB,jr.|. 

Flntncy  InWitnlc 

Thompaon  Academy 

Yonnc  Ladiea'  Scmtoiuv  (Uisa 

M.J.ni.rTOTcr). 
Cherokni  Kcmiile  Seminar; . . . 

St.  MlqliBcl's  CoTlcRe 

DnlTiraitj-  of  WuBbingt™  Tci- 

St-  Joseph's  Academy 


Chattanoof*, 

FtHK  Pond.  Tsm. 
HanuDn,  Xrou. 
UoaiU,Tam. 
IMd  Hook  land. 

fn^.Tno. 
Puvdcr   Spring!^ 

.Smithcilli,  Tesi. 

Sprine  Hill  Tnm. 
W.ilnut  Grorp, 

Tenn. 
Walaui;B.T(ai. 


San  ADtnim  Tn. 


LondDmbny,  Tl 

Uiidfchil].Tt. 
AbSsgdio.'V'a. 
AleundrioJ'a, 

Lexinetop,  Va. 
NoTruU[,Ta. 
BichtD«id.Va, 
Efrbmond,  Ta. 
WBdefrTil]e.TB. 
Ht.  de  ChBBtfd, 
near  Whcdinf, 

■WheelloftW.Vn 


Baldw^lMiUB. 

Wia. 
Wotmtcnni.Vii. 


WaaUnEt<ai.D.C. 
WsBhlngtaB.    T. 

C.  <xa  A  bl 

I'andB). 
WDablDitDB,    D. 
C.    (lilOKew 


SeatUc,  "^'aak. 

SteiUteoaai,TtdL 
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Table  VL — Memoranda, 


Kame. 


Kev.  N.  H.  Eggleston's  Engliah  and  Clas- 

aical  School  for  Boys. 
Home  School  for  Young  Ladies  (Mrs.  J*. 

8.  Harlem). 

Taylor  Acadom  y 

Poach  Orchard  High  School 

Corinth  Academy 


Flemington  Listitate. 


Hniiard  Institate 

Macon  County  Seminary 
Washington  Institute . . . 


Mt.  Zion  Institute 

Masonic  Institnte 

J).  Campbell's  Home  School . 
Toccoa  CoUegiato  Institute. . 
St.  fYancis  2&verius*  School. 
U"ow  Providence  Academy  . . 
La  Boo  County  High  School. 


Flemingsburg  Seminary. 


Kentucky  High  School 


Clay  Seminary 

Patterson  Female  Institute 

St.  Vincent's  Academy 

Blue  Hill  Academy 

Houlton  Academy 

Melrose  School , 

Samuel  T.  Lester's  Seminary  for  Young 

Ladies  and  Girls. 
Darlington  Academy 


St  Clement's  Hall 

Mechanicstown  Male  and  Female  Sem- 
inary. 

tTodman  Mansion  Home  School 

Hopkins  Academy 

Preston  Cottage  School 


Select  School. 


Bod  Wing  Collegiate  Instituto 
loka  Collegiate  Listitute 


Parka'  Female  Institute 

Lincoln  Institute 

Van  Rensselaer  Academy , 

Ijake  Village  Select  School 

Landaff  High  School 

Baymond  High  School 

Famnm  Preparatory  School 

Bonnd  Brook  Institute 

Hulso  Seminary 

Boarding  and  I>ay  School  (Misses  French 

and  Randolph). 
Boarding  ana  Day  School  for  Young 

Ladies  (Misses  !^ucknall). 


Tyng  Seminary 

A-  T.  Baldwin's  Private  School  for  Boys 


Bemsen  Street  School 
St.  Mary's  Academy  . 


Bedo  Hall  (boarding  school  for  boys) 

Boarding  and  Bay  School  on  the  lludson 

(Miss  E.E.  Dana). 
Marshall  Seminary  of  Easton 


Holf  Moon  Institute 

Kearsjirgc  School  for  Boys 
Jackson  Institute 


Charlier  Institute  for  Young  Ladies . 
Dr.  Van  Norman's  Classical  School. . 


Location. 


■| 


Granby,  Conn 

Nonralk,  Conn 

"Wilmington,  Del 

Buena  vista,  Ga 

Corinth,  Ga 

flemington,  Ga 

Forsyth,  Ga 

Hicks' Mills,  Ga 

Linton,  Ga 

MtZion,Ga 

Ringgold,  Ga 

RutledgcGa 

Toccoa,  Ga 

Dyerville,  Iowa 

New  Providence,  Iowa. . 
Bufiklo,  Ky 

Flemingsburg,  Ky 

Frankfort,Ky 

Manchester,  Ky 

North  Middletown,  Ky . . 

Fairfield,  La 

BlueHilLMe 

Houlton,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md 

Darlington,  Md 

EllicottCity.Md 

Mechanicstown,  Md 

Boston,  Mass.  (24th  ward) 

Hadloy,  Mass 

Newton,  Mass 

Mankato,Minn 

Red  Whig,  Minn 

luka.  Miss 

Ripley.Misa 

Jenerson  City,  Mo 

Rensselaer,  Mo 

LakoViUage,N.H 

Landaff.N.H 

Raymond,  N.  H 

Bevorly,N.  J 

Bound  Brook,  N.  J 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J . . . 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J . . . 

Cranee,  N.  J 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y.     (25 
Tompkins  Place). 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Brooklyn,N.Y 

Cooperstown,  N.  Y 

DobW  Ferry,  N.  Y 

Easton,N.  Y 

Half  Moon,  N.  Y 

Kingston,  N.  Y '. 

Monisonia,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.Y 


Remarks. 


High 


\ 


Removed  to  Williamstown,  Masa. 

Closed. 

Sold  to  the  city. 

Suspended. 

See  St.  Cloud  High  School;  identi. 

cal. 
Name  changed  to  Tranquil  Insti« 

tute. 
Suspended. 
Not  found. 
Name  changed  to  Adams'  Practical 

School. 
Not  found. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Not  found. 

For  primary  instruction  only. 
Closed. 
See  La  Rue  English  and  Classical 

Institute;  identical. 
Merged     into     Kulamont 

School. 
Name  changed  to  Kentucky  E<:lec- 

tic  Institute. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 
Temporarily  closed. 
See  Table  VH. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Became  a  part  of  the  public  school 

system,  September,  1877. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

Now  a  free  high  school. 

Closed  and  succeeded  by  Hillside 

Boarding  and  Day  School. 
Probably  now  a  part  of  the  public 

school  system. 
Sold  to  the  Norwegian  Lutherans. 
See  luka  Presbyterial  Male  High 

SchooL 
Closed. 
See  Table  UL 
Suspended. 

Now  a  public  grammar  schooL 
Only  a  common  schooL 
Has  no  permanent  instructors. 
See  Table  VIL 
Closed. 
Suspended. 
Removed  to  Baltimore,  Md. 

Name  changed  to  Cedar  Grove 
Boarding  School  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Not  found. 

Suspended. 

See  Columbian  Institnte;  identical. 
See  St  Mary's  School;   probably 

identicaL 
Suspended. 
Removed  to  Morriatown,  N.  J. 

Name  changed  to  Friends'  Semi- 
nary of  Easton. 

Sold  to  the  district. 

Closed. 

See  Jackson  Institute,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  (Boston  avo.  and  lC7th 
street);  identical. 

Succeeded  by  Fi-ench  and  English 
Sfhool,  Mlin.  Lenz,  priucivjal. 
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Table  VI. — Memoranda — Continued. 


"Same, 


English,  French,  and  German  School  for 
Yunng  Ladies  (Miss  C.  A.  Hinsdalo). 

Fort  TVashin^u  English  and  French 
Institute. 

German- American  Institute 


Girard  Institute 

Lcspinassc  Fort  Washington  Institute . 
Mr.  Hammond's  School 


Park  Institute 


North  Granville  Seminary 

Ogdcnsbur;:  Educational  Institute 

Boys  and  Girls'  Institute  (Mrs.  Clear- 
water). 

St.  Mark's  School 

Trumansburg  Academy 

Howland  School 

AVoodhaU  Academy 


Locust  Hill  Seminaxy 


Yonkers  Military  Academy 

Mohcgan  Lake  School 

Harlowe  Creek  Academy... 
Biddle  Memorial  Institute. . 


Lovejoy  Academy 

Wcntworth  Male  Academy. 
Stontonsburg  High  School . 


Tadkinville  School 

Canton  Collegiate  Institute 

Maineville  Academy  and  Training  School 

Koch  and  Crumbaugh's  School 

Canaan  Academy 

Young  Ladies'  Seminary 

Ercilo^un  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies. . . 


Friends'  Select  School. 


Mt  Dempsey  Academy. 
Muncy  Sommary. 


Aldine  English  and  Classical  Instituto  . . 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 

Ladies  (Miss  Elt&cdge). 
School  for  Young  Ladks  (Anne  Y.  Buf- 

fum). 
Select  Private  School  (Miss  F.  Creichton). 
Washington  Institute  for  Young  Ladi< 

(Miss  Mary  E.  Clarke). 

West  Penn  Square  Academy 

West  Walnut  Street  School 


les 


Eildon  Seminary 

Lexington  Female  High  School. 

Mole  High  School 

Bhea  A(^emy 


McKcnzie  College  (preparatory  depart- 
ment). 
McMinn  Grange  High  School 

Chattanooga  High  School 


Owcnsvillo  High  School . 
Christ  Church  School . . . 


Church  and  Home  School  for  Girla  and 

Small  Boys. 
English  aiiil  French  School  fox  Young 

Ladies  (Miaa  S.  L.  Jones). 
Muskogco  Institute 


Location. 


New  York,  N.Y 
XewYork,N.Y 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (336 
W.  29th  street). 

NewYork,N.Y 

NewYortN.Y 

New   York,  N.  Y.    (40 

W.  29th  street). 
NewYork,N.Y 


North  Granville^N.  Y. 

Ogdenaburg,  N.  Y 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. . . 


Near  Bochester,  N.  Y. . , 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y  . . . 
WoodhnlLKY 


Yonkers,  N.  Y 


Yonkers,  N.Y 

Yorktown,  N.  Y 

Carteret  County,  N.  C. , 
Charlotte,  N.  C 


Raleigh,N.C 

Wentworth, N. C  ... 
Wilson  County,  N.  C 


Yadkinvillo,N.C 

Canton,  Ohio 

Maineville,  Ohio . 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Windsor,  Ohio... 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Ercildoun,  Pa 


Germantown,  Pa.  (Ger- 
mantown  ave.). 

Landisburg,  Pa 

Muncy,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Phihidelphia,    Pa.    (6U 

Marshall  street). 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Phihidelphia,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1519 
Walnut  street). 

Shoemakertown,  Pa 

Lexington  C.  H.,  S.  C  .  .. 

Columbia,  Tenn 

Greeneville,  Tenn 


McKenzie,  Tenn ... 
Mouse  Creek,  Tenn 
Ooltewah,  Tenn 


Owensville,  Tex 
Fair&x,  Vt 


Hemdon,  Ya. 


Snsliah  and  Claasicnl  School 


Washington,  D.  C.  (121 


B^narks. 


Closed. 

Closed  and   succeeded    by   Fact 

Washington  French  Colle^ 
See  Moeller  Institute ;  identics]. 

Not  found. 
Closed. 
Not  foond. 

See  New  York  LaUn  School ;  idea- 

ticaL 
Not  in  existence. 
Not  in  existence. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Table  VIIL 

Now  a  port  of  the  public  sdurfl 

system. 
Name  changed  to  School  for  Yoimg 

Ladies  and  Children. 
Not  in  existence. 
Not  in  existence. 
Only  a  common  schooL 
Now  Biddlo  University ;  see  TsUs 

IX. 
Not  found. 
Not  found. 
See  Hopewell  Academy,  Staatoo^ 

burg;  identioaL 
Not  found. 
Closed. 

Now  a  public  high  sohodL 
Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 
Not  in  existence. 
Bcmoved  to  West  Chests  nodcr 

the  name  of  Darlington  Seni^ 

nary  for  Young  Ladies. 
See  PhiladelphiA. 

Not  in  existence. 

Bemoved. 

See  En^sh  andClassicallnatitate; 

ideuticaL 
Qosed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Seminary  for  Young  LadiM 
and  Little  Girls  (probably  iden- 
tical). 

Closed  and  succeeded  by  Laatgtao 
Select  Academy. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  Columbia  High  SchooL 

Closed  and  suco^ded  by  Edwaxdi 

Academy. 
See  Table  vn. 

See  McMinn  County  Agricnltunl 

and  Scientific  School; IdenticaL 
See  Ooltewah  ^^k^ademy ;  probaUy 

identioaL 
Not  foimd. 
Closed  and  succeeded  by  Chaa- 

plain  Hall,  Highgate. 
See  Hcmdon   Female  Institate; 

identicaL 
Bemoved;  not  found. 


C^SMfti^. 
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Table  YII. — M^naranda, 


Xame. 


Talladega  College 

Crawford  High  School 

Bethlehem  Academr 

Lynnland  Militaiy  inatitate 

Franklin  Family  School 

Classical  and  Mathematical  School 

(William  H.  Brooks,  a.  m.). 

Warren  Academy 

Preparatory  Department  of  Bar* 

llngton  College. 
Butgcrs  College  Grammar  School . 
Gcrmantown  Preparatory  School. . 

Select  High  School  for  Yonng  Men 
and^Boys. 

Glenwood  Classical  Seminary 


Locaticni. 


TaUadega^Ala 

Dalton,Ga 

EUxahethtown,  Ky 

Glendale,Ev 

Topsham,  Me 

Boston,  Mass.  (47  Winter  street) 

Wobum,  Mass 

Burlington,  N.  J 

New  Bronswick,  N.  J 

(jtennantown,  Pa^  (comer  Main 

and  Mill  streets). 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

We8tBrRttlel)oro',Vt 


Bemarks. 


Preparatory  departeient  closed; 

senool  tranaierred  to  Table 

VL 
See  Table  YL 
No  information  reoeived. 
No  Information  recelTed. 
See  Table  YI. 
Principal  deceased. 

No  information  received. 
No  information  receiyed. 

No  information  received. 
See  Germantown  Academy. 

Name  changed  to  North  Broad 
Street  Select  School  for  Yomig 
Men  and  Boys. 

See  Brattleboro*  Academy; 
IdenticaL 
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Table  YUl,^MemorantUi, 


Kamo. 


HuntaviUe  Female  Seminary. 

Hocker  Collejte 

Harsuexite  Ixistitato 


Ohio  Wealeyan  Female  College  . 

Kary  Anna  Lonf^reth's  School 
Puiue  Female  College 


Location. 


Huntsville.  Alft 

Lexington,  Ky 

NewYork,N.Y.(13E. 

4«th  at). 
Delawaro,  Ohio 


PhiladelphlA,  Pa. 
Goliad,  Tex 


BemArka. 


Kame  changed  to  Botherwood  Home. 
Name  ohan^d  to  Hamilton  Female  CoUega. 
Removed. 

CooaoUdated  with  Ohio  Wealeyaa  Uni- 

▼erai^. 
Cloeed. 
Cloaed,  and  anoceeded  by  Goliad  Collie. 


List  of  inBiituHons  for  (he  superior  instruction  of  women  from  whick  no  information  luu  hen 

received. 


Name. 


Contenary  Inatltnie 

Srliool  for  girls  (Miaa  Sarah 

Porter). 

Young  lAdiea'  Institute 

Furlow  MatM>nic  Female  Col* 

lege. 
Clierokee  Baptist  Female  Col- 

l«ge. 
Situiinary  of  the  Sacrod  Heart 
Female  College  of  Indiana  . . . 
St.  MaT>''8  Academic  l^titnte 

Warrendalo  Female  College. . . 

St.  Catherine's  Academy 

Kentucky  College 

Pfttapsco  Female  Institute. . . 
Notre  Dame  Academy 

Female  College 

Sharon  Female  College 

Academy  or  the  Visitation . . . 

Delacove  Institute 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
AtUemeum  Seminar^' 

St  Clare*8  Academy 


Location. 


Summerfleld,  Ala. 
Furmington,  Conn. 

Windsor,  Conn. 
Americua,  Ga. 

Rome,  Ga. 

Chicago.  HI. 
Greencastle,  Ind. 
St  Mary's  of  the 

Woods,  Ind. 
Georgetown,  Ky. 
Lexington,Ky. 
Pewee  volley,  Kj. 
EUicottCity.Md. 
Boston,  Maaa. 

(Highlands). 
Sardis,  Miss. 
Sharon,  Miss. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Trenton,  N.J. 
Near  Albany,  N.Y. 
Brooklyn.    N.    Y. 

(cor.    Clinton  at. 

and  Atlantic  av.). 
Bufblo,  N.  Y. 


Name. 


Jane  Grey  School 

EngUsh.  French,  and  Ger- 
man SchooL 

Asbeville  Female  College 

Madame  Clement'a  School  . .. 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame. . . . 
Chegaray  Institute 

Cottage  Hill  Seminary 

Columbia  Female  College . . . 
La  Grange  Female  College . . 
St  Cecily's  Female  College  . 
Savannah  Female  Collose. . . 
Austin  Collegiate  Female  In- 

stitute. 

Bryan  Female  Seminary 

Galveaton    Female    High 

SchooL 

Ursnline  Academy 

Mozart  Institute 

Virginia  Female  Institute  . . 
Wealeyan  Female  Institute. 
Porkeraburg  Female  Acad- 

emy. 


Location. 


HtHoitiB.N.Y. 
New  York,   N.  T. 

C!22  Madison  av.). 
Ashevil]e,N.C. 
Germ  an  town 

(Phila.),  Fa.  (W. 

Walnut  lane). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,    Pa. 

(1527  SpniM  at). 
York,  Pa. 
Columbia,  a  C. 
La  Grange/TemL 
NaahviUe,  Teua. 
Savannah.  Tenn. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Brvan.Tex. 


iSTvan, 
Galves 


veaton,  Tex. 

Do. 
Staunton,  Ta. 

Do. 

Do. 
Parkersburz,    W. 
Va. 
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Table  JX^—Memaranda, 


Kame^ 


Location. 


UroTth  Weatetn  ChriatiBii  IJniTenity 

Wairen  College 

Si.  Clement's  Ball 

Handine  TTniTeraity 

Hflonibal  College 

Wilson  College 

Kewbeiry  College 

MoEenBe  College 


Irrinston,  Ind 

Bowlmg  Green,  Ky 

EUiootfatyrMd 

Kear  Minneapolis,  Minn 

HannibalMo 

Wilson,  K.C 

WaUial]a,&C 

McKenzie,  Tenn 


Name  changed  to  Bntler  UniTsnitr. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

Suspended. 

Closed. 

See  Wilson  Coliegiate  Insi.'iute,  Ta- 

l>leVL 
Bemttored  to  Newberry. 
See  Table  VIL 


CoUegeifram  which  no  infomuttian  has  been  received. 


Kame. 


La  Grange  College 

Christian  College  of  the  State 
'  ofCalifomia. 

81  Bonarentore's  College — 
Kentncky  Wesleyan  Univer« 

sity. 

Central  University 

College  of  the  Immacalate 

Ccmoeption. 

Kew  Orleans  University 

Mt  St  Mary's  College 

JeiEBnon  College 

Christian  University 

Westminster  College 

Thayer  College 

Alfred  Univoraily 

Martin  Lather  College 


Location. 


La  Grange,  Ala. 
Santa  BMa,  CaL 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Millersbnrg,  Ky. 

Blchmond,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 


New  Orleans,  La. 
Smmittsbor^^Md. 
Washington,  Miss. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Folton,  Mo. 
Kidder,  Mo. 
Alfred,  N.Y. 
BofBdo,  N.  T. 


Name. 


St  Louis  College 

Capital  University 

Ohio  Central  College 

Kichmond  College 

Pacific    University    and 

Tualatin  Academy. 

Lincoln  University 

La  Salle  College 

BuirittCoUesn 

University  of  St  Mary.. . 

Marvin  College 

Emory  and  Uenry  College 
Pio  Nono   College    and 

Teachers'  Seminary. 
Gonzaga  College 


lioeation, 


New  York,   N.   T. 
(228-232  W.42dst). 
Colambus,  Ohio. 
Iberia,  Ohio. 
Richmond,  Ohio. 
Forest  Grove,  Orog. 

Chester  County,  Flk 
Philadelphia,  Fa. 
Spencer,  Tenn. 
Ghilveston,  Tex. 
Waxahachie,  Tex. 
Emory,  Va. 
St  fYancis  Ststiia, 

Wis. 
Washington,  IXC. 
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tatd  othtrpntfatiMal  t<Aool*,jBnd  ly  lehooUfm-  fk*  nporior  iiutntation  ofa> 

LettOMi  A.B.,BMh«lorDf  Atlai  A.U^UMtorof  Attai  I 
Oditan;  B.  H.  E.,  Buhelor  of  MlnlnB  Snelneerfaisi  U.  " 
FbOoioph;;  Ph.D.,l>octarofFliil«opb}rrMiia.B.,  B»c 
DtutttlBDrgacTi  Ph.6.,  GndnMelnFluHiDMyi  LL.  B., 


I.  B..  BteheloTof  So 


BKbatorofLawai  LL.  D.,  Doctoraf  I^wi]. 
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Table  XT.-tPabt  V—Degrtti  om^Kni  im 
NoTB. — D  (how*  that  DO  degrwi  n« 


Inttltntioiia  aai  lucal 


NorwcciMi  Lulher  Colloge,  TJcconili,  Idw» 

CnlveniiTDf  Dm  Mobw.  IH4  Mointit,  Iowa 

UpperlownUnivcTBltT  FBn-tto,Io«™ 

SUDpvm  CitateiiUT  CoUeee,  IndbnuliL,  lam — ' 

Iowa  Stala  Cnlvenlt  V,  lan-aCilf.  lowK 

OenauiCoUes(vUt.Pleuaat,  loffin 

Ion  Wcileyan  Unlvenit y,  Ut.  Pleaunt.  Ions 

CntnellCaUeEe,  UCVonion,  lows 

O«tiiloom  CoUee^  0»i*lw»i.  1dw» 

Peon  CDUBze,  OskiloaUL  luiru - 

Cpntr«HTi5TBnUy  or  Iowa,  PelU,  lowB 

TBbor  CollcBe.  Tabor.  Iuwb 

WoBlrrn  CoUe^ft  ■WtBtotii  CoHogr,  Inwa 


Kuia... 


WMlMH  CoUegft  Wtsteni  CoHobt,  In> 
Bakn  UnlvenSlv,  Bildirin  Cily.  Kuia 
CliililnDd  nnlyiiiiiitr,  HlKlilamt,  Kiuia 


St,  SUry'i  CoIIpkb,  BtUnrj-'a,  ..-u™ 

■WMhlnim  CuUemi,  Tupeka.  KfliM 

St  Jwopli'i  CoUeije,  BanUlowD,  Kj 

BotTo  CoUeee,  Bepoo,  Kv 

Cecl]uuiCoUege,CecUiau.TuDiiUDn,Ey 

CEOtro  CDlloBft  jTsiiviUB,  Ky 

EmiDenco  Cullcge,  BmlnFDOt-,  Ej 

Kentucky  MillUr?  butltaU  FanudUe,  Ey 

Gsorgetown  CoUeg*.  Gcorgeuiwn.  Ky 

Kentucky  Unirerrily,  Leiington.  Kt. 

Ecntuck;  Clsutcal  and  lio^neu  CoUaie,  Soitli  Ulddletonn, 


Centenary  College  nf  LoriislaDO,  Jackwm,  La.. 

lemaaoD  CoUe:ie  (St,  Mnrv'sJ.  St  Junea,  Ia 

Bowduln  CkiUeiro,  Ornnawn^k,  Ue 

Bl(«CallEEe,1.ewlitan.MD 

UiLlna  State  Cullage  of  AgiicDltnni  uid  Ueolunlo 
Orono.  Mfr 

Culby  UnlTOtslty,  Waterville.  Me 

Bt  Jolm's  Coll  Pie.  Annmiili!.,  Md 

Uail/-d  filal.'s  X-ivul  Av;i.iumv,  AmuipoUa.  Md 

.T"Uti-  i.iii,  I  i  I  .i,ir,.  llultiniure.  Ui 

^\-.-'  '■      ■■ '■  .|l.c«.(;olleB«8UUon,Ua.,. 

l-f'     ■      -      .  '■-■u-k,  Md...,T; 

W.    I     .      ,■  ■■■,  WpstmlnslBT,  Md 

:go,  AmhfliB^  Miua... 


B.»Um  rnivorxitv.  ]ln»tun,  Usw. 
SliiaauctiBMiUs  InHtiluto  of  Tcoh: 
Huminl  UulTi'rsity,  C.imliridae, . 
TiiRii  CoUese,  Ca]lp,ii.  Hill.  Uaaa 


ihnnloKy,  Boiton,  Uau... 


'Wurcisler  Caunty  t'ree  Iiuititulii  uf  ^duatilal  ScliuiGe,'wVl 
Artriun  fcolle;-f,  Adrinn,  Jlioh  . 


Ultliijian,  Ann  Atlwf,  Mioh .    ___ 

n  JncltideB  4  "bachelor  of  dldactlca.^' 
b  Inclndea  4  cDnferred  on  completion  of  normal  comw. 
e  Conunenlal  diplomat. 

dlDclndcBl  B.  E.  (liacUduT  at  EagllBh)  and4B.C.S.  (bachelor  of  eomnieroial  acieiice). 
cDrzreunot  Rpccl&ed;  olsu  VI  un  ooauAtitbni  ot  twmmisic^ialQimw. 
/Ad  onndeiu  d-'Hitp. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
1977  tg  wtiotnMe*,  eoUtget,  fe. — Continned. 
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Table  XV. — Pabt  1. — Degr«M  eo^ftrrti  to 


yitm. — 0  ihom  tliat  no  dc 


Knriiniiuw>'Ca1kgo,  siiirarBicn.  Ul'cb'" 

MlrliJinn  Stote  AerlenUnnl  Call»e,  Ijiniina,  ana 

OUTPt  College,  Olfret  Mich 

UniTenitT  nr  UiDDcutah  UIdbmpoUb,  Minn 

Cirletim  C'nllcAe.  Nuithflelil,  Minn 

St.  J<ihn'iiCn1%e.8t,  Jpsopb,  Minn 

Uliululnpi  CoUncs.  Clinlon.  Uin 

rnivrrally  of  MiMiMipnl.  Oirord.  Wm 

Atcorn  ITiilrursKy,  ItoSBey,  Mlaa 

St  VlDCmt'ii  Collom  Chiw  Girardcso,  Ma 

rnlrcrikv  iif  tho  Slate  otMiuuorl,  CalombEii,  Mo.. 

CcntrRirnlle^fvJ'Byetto.Mo 

Liucoln  Colkiif,  Grwimrood,  Wo 

Woralluid  Causae,  IndeiiKulrBce.  Mo 

WiUinin  J.'KpU  CiilleeB.T.llH'ilj',  Mo 

IlBTitiBt  Oltrgp,  LoniiUmm  Mo 

SI.  Lnnlg  L'nlTBnity.  St.  Louis,  Mo 

■"'-  ibinEtnn  tfnlverflity,  SL  Lgnls,  Mo 

ryColleie.SprlnEflolil.Mo 

int  1Vcilp;an  CoUugB.  WuTratoD.  Mo 

UoMio  Colloffe,  Crtto.NoLr , 

XcbruluL  CoUvaD,  Nebrubk  Citj-^Bbr 


Sobokoi.  N.  J  . . 


Drnry  College,  Eprlnsflolil,  Mi 

" '  ""iflejan  CoUogfc  Wt 

>ge,Crtto.NoLr... 
.   .   JoUvoD,  Nebrubk Citr,! 
Dartmonth  Colingn.  naonvu,  NT  H 
Steteaa  IniitltDte  of  TechnnloKr,  Eobot 
itutgen  College,  New  Bninawfob,  N.  J. 
CnllCKO  of  New  Jeney,  Friooeten.  If.  J. 
St  Stephen's  Colleiia.  Aimunlale,  N.  Y. 

Wells  Collem,  Aurars,  N.  Y 

Ilniokli,-iiCcai»glMoudFaK-t(4:hniclD>dtute,Bn»kl)ii,M.Y. 
SL  Lsmence  UnircnlLy,  Ciuiton.  N.  Y 
Klmlra Komala Colleae,  £linin,  S.Y.. 

St  John's  CoUega,  FotdhsnLN,  Y 

Hnbart  Collego,  Ocne™.  N/Y 

Madison  UniTorelly.naiBillon^.Y.. 

Cnrnell  Cnlror>to,  Ithaca,  nTT 

Inffhsm UnlTorslnr,  heRay,  V.  Y..... 
CoTleito  of  St.  Fmnels  Xavter,  Hew  "— 


York,  N.  T. 
TJniTMBity  of  the  City  of  New  Tort,  IfBir  York,  IT.  Y  ... 

V»BB»rCoIl«go,PonBhkeq[aie,  N.  Y 

nnlTonity  DiKoiihestqr,  Iloolieilcr.  N.  T.. 
"Union  DnlvorsJtj-.  SthoneoWdy,  N.  T 


University  of  North  CstoBd*,  Chiprf  Hill,  M 
Darldson  CoUeeo,  DandsOTColleeB,  N. C... 
Hnlherfhrd  CoUego,  Bioclslor,  N.C 


College.  Mt.  plfSMoi'S.'C.'J! 
■■'iem^Wate  FoTMl.  N.  C— 


BoDhlnl  CoUtae, 

niito  rniTei^sH  J,  Atlioas.  Ohio 
TiilclKiiilTnivrrsltT.  Bore*  Ohio  .. 
lieiTdBn  Wollnno  CoUPite.  Beres.  01 
St.  Xnvlvr  Colloge,  ClBclnnali,  Ohic 


A.B.       A.V. 


a  Th*«e  are  "maater  of  acmnnts." 
t  InrJnitoalnmtemdlQCOinmeTOlBl  ooane. 
#InclurlP8  7  "bache\ot  of  tortlciiilMta"  »o4 
1  "  bacUoloT  of  iiedagogicB." 


d  Be  greea  not  ipodBed. 
«  These  degnwa  confeired,  bttt  U 
tictLDotspecifled. 


STATISTICAL   TABLES. 
1877  l>g  UHivtrtitiet,  college*,  ^o. — Coutiuned. 
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iXhis  Is  S.  T.  D,  (doctor  of  noted  tlwology). 
Includes  2  bononir^. 
f  The«fl  u^  degnres  m  pmiatlng. 
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Table  XV.— Faot  l,~DegTee$  aoi^emd  <■ 
SotM.— I  «hgw  Oat  na  dapwi  mn 


IniUtnUiHu  and  loditiDTK. 


UnivorelfT  of  Clncfnuatl.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

r»nne™'CoUego,CoUeKO  Hill,  Ohio. 

Ohio  WMleymnDniycraw.DoliUfM*  Ohio 

Krnyon  College,  GwoblcT.  Ohio 

Deiir»DUmvenlty.GninTilla,OU0 

Ulnun  Colloge,  Httsm.  Okia .— 

Weat^in  ItowrreCi>llerai.Hadion,Obli>-'. 

HBriol1nCoUegB,M»rielUi,Obia 

VnDkllaCDUecB,XewAANu,Ohlo 

MoBklDinun  Colliei.  New  CoSDonL  Obia 

Oborlintol!egB,oi»rlln,Ohio 

McCorkloGDl1e(;a,SigiLOhlD 

One  StodrUnlTWilty.eclo,  Ohio 

WltUnberg  College,  Bprin^etd,  Ohio 

H('idDlbcn^CoU«ee.Tfffln.ObJa 

'DthfliiiUiilteraliy.D'rhwifcOhlo 

OtterbelD  DnlvenlIy.WeitarvUlaOhlo 

Omeva  CoDwie,  Wnt  Gmevft,  Ohio 

WlllonEhhrUidIege,WiUDBchby,Ohie 

WDberibnoUDireniity.Xe^bliia 

jlnMiMibCuUdee,  Yellow  SprSnga,  Ohio 

rnrval1laCaUege,Comlli&Oreg 

"--  OollrRO,  Momnouth,  Oreg 

CoUegf\  Philomath,  Or^ 

•  ■>.N,uii.-L>dUDlTeraltT,Halein,Onig 

MuhlenberBCa11ot:e,iJlnnUiwn,Pa 

LrbannnValleT  College.  AnDylllD.P> 

QickinwmC<>lleso,Oarl)alB,Pft 

lAfi;etU>CDlloge,EBrtan,Pii 

UiBlDDa  Callege,  Freolud  (CollvgevQIe  pMMffloe),  P>.., 

P«nn«yl5»i]U  CollBBe,  Genyalmrg,  P* 

ThleltDlloce.areenv01o,P» 

BarerfcrdCollO)W,n»verfonlColleg(^P» 

MonoiiBah(JaCoUeee,Jefl*Twiii,Pr 
Fnmklfii  and  Marabull  ColleRe,  Ll_ 
Jillriibray  Colleee,  Ueadvllle,Fa... 

UBKmbnrg  CoUsge,  Mereonbiirg,  !-■ 

WealmlnaIerCnllDEii,SMT  W)hDlaEtoa,Pa 

RI.Jowi'b'aCalleml'hllBdelnhla.PB 

UDlT««ltxorFeiuuiylr>iiiftPblladelph<a,Pft 

Wcatarn  PnlrerBity  of  pBonaylvaola,  PltUbnrg,  Pa. 

I^hlRhUiiiTenilty,SunlhBel£li'bpiB.Pa 

PronsTlvimm  State  CnllBCo,  smio  CollegB,  P» 

Swarlhinore  Colloeo,  SwaithmoTft  Pa 

Aaguatlnlan  College  of  BL  Ibomaa  of  TUlaooTa  (VillaDOTK 

Wiiahlnjnon'andJeffcraonConopi.'WMUngtoii.r^ 

IJrown  UnlTemltJ,  Previa™™,  a  I 

Collcev  of  CbarlcatoD^barleaton,  S.  C 

Eiikfiie  Colloce,  Dqb  WmJ.  S.  C 

Kenbcnr  ColTeKi^  Nenberiy,  B.  C 

Woffbnl  College,  Spartan borg,  g,  U ...-^ 

EnilTennFncolVcBlevBiinnlTGraltT,  Athena,  Tenn 

ItcechGrore  College,  BtHTChGrDTe,Tanii 1. 

King  Collem  Brlatol,  Tonn ., 

BlwiiBH»CDlIeee.Hlwiu>>e  College,  Tenn 

Bonlhwrntirn  ftintlsl  rnlvemitv.  ilBckaon,  TenB 

Eusi.  T,-ii.ir»>..B  UuL-praiiv.  KooiTille,  Tean 

riL .,1  I  1,1  >,■-,!  ■,,  r.i'bBnon,  Tmn 

Ii,i'.  '■     ■       L.Teoo 


-  STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
1877  fty  vniceriitia,  college*,  fo. — Contiuned. 
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Table  XT.— Past  i.—Degnm  om/erral  fa 
Kon. — 0  ibowi  that  do  degree*  wa» 


AlliJj 


lera'  C(iUoi;e.  Uemgilils,  T 
ilTtmlt}-.  KuhTille,  leui 


fondorbllt  Di _, , 

noivuraltr  ul  Um  Saulh.  SonuMi.  Tcia - 

jnuDeviUb  and  Tiuoolum  CoUeve.  TnaouJiuiL,  Tenn.. 

r<!>u  MiliutTV  Iiutitula.  Auatia,  Tei 

Ilnvlnr  UiiiTerallj.  InOepondvnce.  Tci 


AVnco  Unlver^tv,  . . , 

Uulrenity  nf  Voinicmt  ukd 


te  Agtieiiltml  CDlIees.  Sur 


UliliUflburr  CoUein,  UlddlibniT,  Yt 

JJorwlcli  Dnlvenity.  Kortlifl(HVt_ 

Biinilululi  Mnura  CollegB,  AihlooU.  Va 

Virj^U  AinicaltDinl  uul  Muchaiilcll  Collen.  BlACkibnrg, 

Uuuipiluu  Sldiiny  Oalte^fe,  Hunpdeti  Sidney,  va 

Uiuuntou  N'onbiil  and  AgrlcoUaral  liutitutB,  BoiapUui,  Tj 

VLrr^IiiU  UlUtaiT  iDstUute,  Leiiiusteo,  Va 

WaifliiuL-tuu  lujdLtiu  UnivotHitv,  LexIntftOD,  Va 

HirliDlUDd  Culli'Se.  Klolimond,  YA 

Cniwndtyof  Vfcijinlii,  Unlrenltvof  VlrgiiiiB,  V». 

(;i>aa|!Buf  ^VilliaIllludMBIy,  WllUaiDBbuiE,  Va 

WotYlreinliiCollom,  Flotnlni-loii.  W.  Va    

WntVlrstaiaUiiivertlt]',  Uiiri;BuIowii,  W.Va 

I^wrcucf^  UalTCHiJtv,  ApnletoiL  W- 

Bokilt  Culloe^  Ih'lttlt,  WU 

Univoidty  lit  IViaumaln,  Mi 
UUtdti  Cullege,  Uiltim,  WU 


MadlwD,  WU  - . 


VI 4  dinlomii 
iMitD.  C.  L 


I  ot  "gniAimie"  on  five  ■tni 

M  not  Bpncifled. 

duubiln  Bgriculture"  and  T 


'  gnulnate  ta  Bgiiculton  and  mcchaiJca." 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
1877  hy  tmlMrriHw,  eolhgtt,  ^ — Conthmed. 
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i  The»  are  S.  T.  D. 

JThMe  degieea  confeired,  bat  ^ 
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tABIxXV.—PiBT^—Begrtetwnftrredinienlvpnffa 
%iniverritit»  and  eSuiget. 

[The  following  •»  the  nipluMlODa  of  ■bbroTWloM  i 
DMnttTi  D.  D.,  Doctor  of  DlTlnltyi  M.  D,  Doctor  of  1 
Fb.O.,Ondn>tolnPluniucyi  IX.  B.,  BKhclor  of  Iai 


LL.  i)..  boetOTof  Lawt.) 
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Q.nn«iThoolog^Sol>oolofN.«uk.>I.J.,Bloo»fidd. 

Drew  'tIkoIoeIi:^  SemlnaTy,  UadliDO.  N.  J  - 

ThBoIoilMl  SonlluUT  of  tha  Kefonned  Cliurch  In 

AmeHc*.  Now  lirurawick,  N.  J. 
TheolORitvl  Sminaiy  of  Uic  Pnab^«ilui  Choich. 
Anbn^ThioliBilal  Semlnjirj-,  Aubum,  N.  Y 

Bwhntol  ThraloelFnl  SrmlnBiy,  KochMMr,  N.  T  . . . 
8L  Jo«epli'«  PrortnvUa  Stmlnary,  Troy,  N.  Y 
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S'.KS.feSS^telS'"'-.""-- 

HetdelbfTg  Tawloglcol  Sfminwy,  Tiffin.  Ohio 

Uniled  Pr«byl«rian  ThBOtoSfaS  SBBlnary.  Xonin, 

Choreh,  AUp|ih(-nv"atr.  Pt 

Mor»vtan  ThooloriM]  Semlnaix  Betlilrfi™,  P. 

TbeoloRiosl  Semrnary  of  Che  KTsneellcal  Latbi>nai 

TLeologifJil  Scmlniuy  of  tba  Ki-fonnBl  Chureh,  Ian- 

HeadTllVe  Th»loglral  Scrainir]-,  Meulville.  l>a 

ri,./,^t  ■n""lo-iin¥l.™tnary,  ITplaud.  Ps 

■flri'.,l"^i,  :il  S..inli,fity  ipf  tllP  ITi-BbylrliBD  Cboirh,  Co- 

rhlj  mu   ■bMhdor  of  sored Um»\oo."            •'na* 
runber  ordained  dulliw  kttae  jbk. 
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Tabim  XT.— Past  ll.—IkgrtM  eoi\ferred  *•  1877  by  pnfammal  kImoU,  ^— Coutbiiied. 


>  sad  loMtioot. 


Union  Thealoglual  ^miuarr,  Hampdaii  Slduuy,  Va  . . 
ProtcBUnt  EpiKopiQ  Tbeologlcii]  Svmiiiary,  TbulDS- 
ical  Reminury,  Vn. 


■emiiuirv  ul 
.VAylanu  &i 


f.  Nubutnli.  Wi*... 


Sviuinur,  Waihiogt(ni,D.  C... 


Schtwl  Df  Lav  of  tbo  ruivenitv  of  Uiio'bod.  Balti- 

more,  Ma- 
Law  Sclunlol'tlioCiiiclniuitiCDlleBe.Ctiiclnwtl.OUo. 


., ,  Unlvortitj  of  CslitocnUs  Eui 

FninciiK»i,  Cal. 
Atlanta  MKlicaJ  CoUeGS.  AtJatiU,  C 
~     "jlluEC^CliioaEii.lll 


MKlicaJ  CoL„_, ^ 

Bub  UcdlcBl  ColleaiN  C^toEo.  lb  

Hsdical  ColbgD  of  EvonaviUo,  EvonaTillc,  Ind. . 


ill^  Udlical  CcUtfr.  LontavlUr,  Ey. 


Hrdical  DnpaHnent  or  Ibe  Cnivtndt;  »r  Louii 
Saw  Orlraia,  La. 

CoUcEs  oT  PbVBiDiBDS  Blul  Snrc«ni«,  ttBltiniorr. 

rnlvenltyaf  Udtj'LuuI,  Bcboulof  Huliclnc,  Uulttmare, 

Ottmit,  Micb  . . 

i™i[:<.a.^m.st. 

Mollcal  CulkET,  SL  LonU.  Mo 


Bflli.vuci  Hom>itjil  Medical  CoUrcr,  TX-w  Vork,  N.  T. . 
"Waauaa  MPiUoal  CoUogo  uf  tbo  Xi-w  York  luflnn 

ary,  Now  York,  N.Y. 
Cincinniiti  (Jullree  at  Uvdloinn  and  Sur^ry,  Clnf^in 


'nlloge  lit  ObiD,  CI 

,cdiMl  CoU..gu.  Cii. 

Columbus  UedlL-sl  Collogi', 
Starling  Mullonl  Cidlcgr,  Ci 


cLniutLOhIa  .... 

innnti.Oblo 

^olumbun,  Oliio. . , 


Jcfferi 


I  Ui^dlcal  CoUcgi 


Medical   CoUvni^ 
CbarlcHtAD,  £C. 

Mc(llnlCallcgpofV!rKinbi,BiobiDDnd,VB 

CDllrinof  Aiwrinm  Medicine  and  Xnrcer}',  Uacon.  Gn. 

BontU'lt  MKilFal  Collrac  CbicaitD,  HI 

Erltwtic  Mediral  Cullrgo  uf  tUu  City  of  Now  York, 

ErUH.'1kMvcll.'atInBtltatf.Cbcinnsti,0bla 

rbik'Jii;H>  M"inii-upa(b[r  Oollogo,  CbLi^aso,  D1. 

Ualiuiiii;iiiii  MidhalCor—  '"■' ■'' 

linma'<>i>^illii<'U(.'dlcal(. 


.Cb!cB90,lll.. 
^ouf  JdJteonrl 


a  Number  of  ptadusteB  mporWd.  alnclodea  degrcai  nf 

bTbe  only  drpartment  reportinjf  degrecB  con-  /InclodcB  Siijdcunder. 

tem<d.  » luctodva  1  booDiary. 

(Inclodcfl  1  od  condpin.  '  ""■ '  " • 

diA  Iho  medical  dcparinu 

Tanity,  but  tbe  duly  ' 


indein  and  2  bonorary. 
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Tablr  XV. — Past  2. — Degrttt  ounftrrtd  in  1S77  6y  jx^tMioiMl  *dbi>b,  ^ — CoiUiDiwd. 
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gpSS^oiS^SS^ 
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Califomfa  CoUogo  of  Phaniuer,  8u  tniicUoD,  Cil . . 

Loul«rUle  CoKcKB  of  Plunnuy.  IiOPl>Tt:;(^K7 

^SisWansK.SSSSjVS'p.:: 

TumeuM  CoUogr  of  ^ba^aacy^a■bTlU^  Tri.u 

S«.  looal  Cullogo  ol  l-b^iiinwj-.  Vuhbglfla.  U  C  , , .  - 

h  [ucli^M  S  hoDuiarj. 
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Tablk  XV.— FAitT  3.—Degrte*  tonfenti  te  1877  ty  mAooU  for  the  tafwriar  tiutnwtlM 
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Flonoce    Synodlor   Female    Collegi%' 

Ag=^™„  F...U,  C...,^ 

Weeleyu  Female  College,  Wilmington, 

Lacy  Cobb  Inatitule,  Athena,  Ga 

Sonihcni  lUasonio  Female  College,  Cot. 

Dalk^'ci^  College,  Dalton,G> 
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H^hlina  CoUego  fofWomen,  Highluid 
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CoUegD  of  the  Siaten  of  Bethany,  To- 

BoUierFemaloCollBge,  HopklnaTlllepKy 
Lexington  BapUat  Female  College,  Lex. 

lUUtSft^' Female  CoUege,  MIUbm. 

Mt'aSjrl^  Female  College,  Ut.  Star. 

Bwton  Female  College,  Fai1a,S:y 

SUuSisn   F?^  Couf^e  InititaS;" 
UanaBeb^  Female  CaUege,  Minaflelil,  La. 

WalcrrlUe  Chisaical  Inatitule,  Water. 

Baitimoro%'emaloCoUego.BalIimore,Md 
UinniMiimlla  Femalo  Seminary.  Minne. 

apoU«,Mluu. 
Whitwonb    Fomalo    College,    Bmot 

Fr^Si  FemileCoUega,  DoUy  Spring!, 

Ueridiui  Femalo  College,  Meridian,  Mlaa 
Dnloa  Ftmale  College.  Uifonl,  Uiae 
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Ilidependenoa    Female  College,    Indv- 

HlLLonlaSMulnary,  Jennings  Mo 

Cenlril  Female  Colleice,  Leiln^on,  Mo 
SW«epU  Female  College,  S..  Joseph. 

New  Ilompxhlre  Couforence  Seminarr 
anil  reniuJo  College.  TUWn.  N.  H. 
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a  With  the  dsgree  of  gntdnBte. 
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Martba  WaebiogUiD  College.  Abingdon, 
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Table  Xym.—StaHeiic$  ofinetUuHanB  far  the  hhndfar  1877;  from 

NOTB.—  X  indiofttea  the  employment  taii|^; 


2 
3 

4 
5 

6 


Name. 


10 


U 
12 
IS 


15 


1« 

17 


Alabama  Inttitation  for  the  Deaf; 

the  Dumb,  and  the  Blind. 
A  rVflinHat  Ijaatitate  for  the  Blind  . 
Inatitation  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

and  the  Blind. 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind. . . 
JUiniHa  Institntion  fbr  the  Ednca- 

tion  of  the  Blind. 
Indiana  Inatitute  for  the  Ednca- 

tlon  of  the  Blind. 
Iowa  College  for  the  Blind 


Location. 


8    KanaaB  Inatitation  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

Louisiana  Institution  for  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind  and  the  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  Blind. 

Inatitntion  for  the  Colored  Blind 
and  Deaf-Mutes. 

Maryland  Institution  fur  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massa- 
chusetts School  for  the  Blind. 
14  f  Michigan  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 

Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
and  the  Blind. 

Mississippi  Asylum  for  the  Blind* 

Missouri  Institution  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  the  Blind. 

Asylum  for  the  Blind 


§ 
I 


I 


Talladega,  Ala . . 

Little  Book,  Ark. 
Berkeley,  Cal. . . . 

Macon,  6a 

Jacksonville,  Dl 

IndianapoUa,  Ind 

Vinton,  Iowa  — 

Wyandotte,  Kans 

Louisville,  Ky... 

Baton  Bouge,  La. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
(02  S.  Broadway). 
Baltimore,  Md. . . 

Boston,  Mass  — 

Flint,  Mich 


18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 

29 

30 


New  York  State  Institution  for 

the  Blind. 
New   York   Institution   for  the 

Blind. 
North  Carolina  Institution  for  the 

Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 
Ohio  Institution  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind. 

Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 

Instruction  of  the  Blind. 
South  Carolina  Institution  for  the 

Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

and  the  Blind. 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind. . . 

Texas  Institution  for  the  Blind . . . 

Vir^rinia  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

West  Virnnia  Institution  for  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Ed- 
ucation of  the  Blind. 


Faribault,  Minn . 

Jackson,  Miss . . . 
St.  Louis,  Mo  — 

Nebraaka  City, 

Nebr. 
Batavia,  N.  T  . 

New  York,  N.Y 

Raleigh,  N.  C... 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Salem,  Oreg 

Pbiladelphhs  Pa 

Cedar  Spring,  S. 
C. 

Nashville,  Tenn 


Aiuitin,  Tex 

Staunton,  Ya  — 

Bonmey,  W.  Va. . 

JanesvUle,  Wis.. 


1866 

1850 
1860 

1852 
1849 

1847 

1853 

1867 

1842 

1871 

1872 
1853 
1829 
1854 

1865 


1852 
1850 


1868 

1831 

1849 

1837 

1873 
1833 

1849 

1846 

1858 
1839 

1870 

1850 


& 


Superintendent. 


£ 


Jo.  H.  Johnson 

Otis  Patten 

Warring    Wilkfai- 

aon,  M.  A. 
W.  D.  WiUiama,  a.m 
FranklinWTPhil- 

lips,  M.  D. 

W.  H.  Churchman . 

Bev.  Bobert  Caro- 

thers. 
George  H.  Miller  . . 


B.  B.  Hnntoon 
P.  Lane 


9 


I 


i 

01 


6 


State. 

State 
State. 


Corporation 
Sta^ 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 


F.D.Morrison. 


Corporation 


F.  D.  Morrison Corporation  . 

M.  Anagnos j  Stateandcor- 

I     poration. 
J.  W.  Parker i  State 


J.  L.  Noyes. 


W.  S.  Laneley 

James     Mc  Work- 
man, M.  D. 


James  McLeod . . . 
Wm.B.Wait 


Hezckiah  A.  Gud- 

eer,  prinoipaL 
G.  L.  Smead,  M.  a. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Dawne. 
William  Chapin,  A. 

If. 
N.F.Walker 


J.  M.  Sturtevant. . . 

Frank  Rainev 

Charles  D.  McCoy. 


John  C.  CoveH. 


Mrs.  Sarah  F.  C. 
Little,  M.  A. 


State. 


12 
»28 

6 
82 

27 

32 

6 
20 

8 

8 

15 
46 
63 


State 
State 


State 

Corporation 

State 

State 


State 

Corporation 

State 


State  and  cor- 
poration. 

Stote 

State 


State 
State 


8  . 


11 

7 


18 
61 

(a) 
55 

3 

38 

65 

10 

8 

7 

M4 
21 


*  From  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education 

for  1876. 
a  See  Table  XYII. 
d  Far  both  departmenta. 
cMaehanioal  department  sospended  in  coiaa- 
gaenceoffire;  music  only  M&iuKtaa^Yit. 


d  Of  this  $30,000  is  a  bequest 
e  Includes  $90,000  for  bmldinga. 
/Brush  making  is  ^so  taught 
Q  Knitting  and  basket  makug  are  also  tangiit 
Kli\ub\Mrs%  %x«  \an.^l  tA  make  Imubea  aoa  U»« 
^g^AaXn  Tfiiiaib  itaVK  \dia(i^ 
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Table  XIX. — StoHiUoB  ofeduoaHonal  henefactUms  for  1877 ;  firom 


Organisation  to  which  introsted. 


Name. 


UNIYKBStmS  AHD  OOLLBOBB. 


California  College 


University  of  Colorado 
Wealeyaa  Univoraity  . 


Pio  None  College. 

Curth*ge  College . 
Bureka  College. . . 


Lombard  Universitv 

Swedish- American  Ansgari  Col- 

lege. 
Monmoath  College 


Sbnrtleff  College 


Wheaton  College 


Concordia  College 

Smithson  College 

Earlham  College 

Norwegian  Lmher  College 


Upper  Iowa  Unlrersity 
Hui 


[umboldt  College . 
Simpson  Centenary  College 


Comoll  CoUeffe ... 
Oskaloosa  CoUege 
Ponn  College 


Western  College. 


Baker  University 

Highland  University 

Ottawa  University 

Waehbnm  College 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky. 


Sminence  College 
Bethel  CcUege.... 


Leland  University. 


Location. 


Yacavllle,  Cal. 


Bonlder,  Colo 

Mlddletown,  Conn 


Macon,  Oa — 

Carthage,  111. . 

Enreka^m... 

Galesburg,  HI 
XnoxviDe,  111 . 


Monmonth,  HI 

Upper  Alton,  HI . . 

\Theaton,Hl 


Fort  Wayne,  Ind 
Loransport,  Ind. . 
Riotunond^  Jjid — 
Decorah,  Iowa  . . . 


Fayette,  Iowa  . . 
Humboldt,  Iowa 


Indianola,  Iowa. 


Mt  Vernon,  Iowa 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa  . . 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa  . . 

Western  College, 

Iowa. 
Baldwin  Citv.Kans 
Highland,  ^!an8. . 
Otuwa,  Kans — 
Topeka,Kans — 
DanviUcKy 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


C.  G.  Buckingham 


5Bt.  Bev.  W.  H.  Gross . 
T.C.Dempsey 
Rev.  L.  Bazin 

Variouspersons 

(  Amos  Watkins 

>  David  Deweese 

B.G.Hall 

Various  persons 


Variouspersons 


Various  persons 

M.  Pettineill 

Samuel  Pmmb 

Peter  Howe 

S.  Lewis 

W.D.Gates 

F.  J.  T.  Fischer 

Other  persons 

H.I>ruhe 

George  Rogers 

ElizaP.Gumey 

Congregations  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Lutheran  Synod. 


Rev.  £.  £.  Hale  and  Rev. 
A.  P.  Peabodv. 


Various  jiersons 
Various  persons 


Eminence,  K^ 
Russellville,  ky 


'h 


New  Orleans,  La.. 


Mr.  Thaw 

Various  persons 

Mrs.  Emdy  G.  WilUston. 
Caldwell  Campbell 


Holbrook  Chamberlin. 


Bowdoin  College \  BnmKw\cdL,l&ft  ...Xlftx^.^l^^'SVanh 


Besldenee. 


Bonlder,  Colo 


Savannah,  Ga. 

Macon,  G« 

Macon,  Ga 


EurekJ^Ill. 
Eureka.  HI . 
Chicago,  HI. 


Hlinoia  and  Indiana. 

Illinois * 

Peoria,  HI 

Sts-eator,  HI 

Wenona,Ill , 

Chicago,I]l 

Crystal  Lake.  HI... 
Cincinnati,  Onio 


San  Francisco,  Gal . 

La  Fayette,  Ind 

Burlington.  N.J ... 


Boston,  Mass 


Iowa. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Sasthampton,  Mass. 
Madison  County,  Ky 


Brooklyn,  N.Y 


Bnuwwiek,  Mis 


V 
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\  20,000 


I! 

.1 


^^OD0  . 


^uoo 

3.000 


1! 

n 


a,5oa  . 

12.000)"" 


if  btmefMUim  uul  m 


To  Bill  indigent 

For  Ubmty. 
tia.GO«  fur  iDcr 
W,70Il(orcQn 


For  product!  vf  f nod. 


i  endowment  funil,  t30S  for 


buildinu,  iind  tti  tar  cum-ul  oiuenitea. 
A  genvnlsutHcripUDli  to  Ihu  nullege. 

iforiwmientofdPbtBndn.OO 


priudjilcB  of  uDti-aa 


E  ajld  taught  by  thjs  ot 


For  lollcge  libraiy. 

CollectAl  troni  cfmt^gvttioam  of  the 
MorweiElaii  Lntbenui  Sjnud  to  aid 
th«o1oi^CAl  atnilcnU  att«Dtllnff  thli 
college,  the  ThcoloicEcnl  SemtiwrT, 
UidlHm.  WlB„  uul  the  nemiiiD  LQ' 


,  theisu      Caii<:oTdla 


Td  repau'  buUdlDgond  uippitrt  teachfln. 

Aa^lut  »Fo°oS\'p«>ib]e  U  death,  for 
the  CDdoiruirnl  uf  tho  clinlr  of  the 


Form 


iB&om 


\      \ 


the    Keiitucky   itaptiil    Cenbiiui 

tliDvg  bT  1ST.  Chunbcrlin  for  the 
erection  of  Uo  unlvenitv  bnlldlng! 
the  object  of  the  university  TjcIoe  fo 
provldo  t«Ai;heraiknd  prooohDrB  for  tho 

To  fonnd  «  «ohol»rttl'»-,  ttifc'tBcmM.\n 


UktlB\. 
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Tablk  SJi.—Statutit»  of  edtteaUonal 


OrgoniWloo  Uiirhloh  Intnuted. 

B^.^^«..                                 1 

Same. 

Loottion- 

Hum. 

Btoldenco. 

1 

8 

3 

4 

UnTiKETTm,  AC.— CautlDued. 

WnterrtUe.  Mo -. 
Anihenit,MjiM... 

Cualiridgo,  Uoes  . 
WilliamitDWn, 

^Sm.. 

noll»nd,Mlch  .... 
W-)et,ttitb. 

iUSiSJ;;:;;;: 

fJ»oie«S.Spraonr 

lMn.l>r.S.P.Mmor 

Trat  T>ui1  DrtiliHm  Rliulo 
Kii-eutor  of   Paiieit  M. 

Admlnitlnitors  o/  Qniocy 
TuTU. 

EK'enbu-  nf  Hiss  Clur- 

lullp  Darrls. 
AKiuii  Ucmorill  Com. 

mittoe. 

EicculotofChnrtoaSuui- 

MonIelMr.N.J 

Tmst™    or   ilSMnnbu- 
setl.   SiHiioty  for  Pro- 

TuftB. 

\ 

\x 

jfi'isrft 

J^-'- 

Miss  Mar)'  CarpeDtor .... 

BTtatoLEnpUiifl...- 

MnLCWhltlemnre.... 

CanibridsftU™... 

OlvinT        Idn 

Toiopl[it„Covo.S.S 

New  Tort.  N.T.... 
Albmy.N.K 

CharlotU  JUlch 

OllTiil,Mkh 

^Olivet.  Mich J 

Jmnu  Andenon,  U.  D. . . . 

OUtBtCoUcfiC 

V»Hm 

STATISTICAL   TABLES. 
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1* 
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Ij 
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1 

1 

f 

2 

a 

• 

» 

S 

• 

10 

11 

19 

..« 

For  libmry. 

• 
mm 

liooo 

B,000 

fund :  the  incnme  to  be  umI  lor  echoV 

no,  MO 

A'^jr^';^^d',^^e.»™neorwhle. 

ro";rSL^rftbe-wh™p«. 

MSOO 

Ksea 

1«,78S 

friwrshlp  or  EeclHilaatlcal  HlHtary," 

" 

Cambridge." 
(1*0.783  la  Tie  volne  of  property  given 

celred'^THii    the  uimniiIU-«;  •1,888 
were  romlred  ns  incrano  o(  the  AgM- 
all  mFmorliil  fund. 

1,1M0 



3.  BOO 

BOO 

•1.000  for  (he  UM  of  ths  Aniold  Ap- 

SOO 

■■To  the  DnitMim  Blvinlly  Srbool  at 
CuubiidRe.^' 

1,000 

-irASjas  "'•■"""■" 

togpthor  with   bound  BQpi«  of  bu 

87S 

RomM  eotaa,  nnd  other  rellca  and  «- 
rioaltirs. 
BeDDfli'lsry  mone;  retimed  to  IHtIiiIIj 

Tb«  llbiatTof  bor  huaband.  the  lata 
Thnmaa  Whittcmore,  I>.  I'^  wiu  lulded 
to  tbe  oolleae  Ubrary  by  Itra.  Wbltl*- 

To  make  op  •  defieleoe;  in  carrent  pt. 

In  real  rslatc  eecndtles  for  the  porposea 
of  endowmcMiC. 
To  bn  pennaneotlv  inveated  for  tba 

4,000 

io,ooe 

1,000 

IS 

I     B,60D 

For  general  parpoaoa. 
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Table  XIX.StaU»tici  of  edneaiunua 


Organisation  to  which  introBted. 


BenefiKtor. 


Name. 


Univebbttibs,  &c.— Continaed. 


Carloton  (College 


Lewis  College 

Baptist  College 

Washington  Vnivexsity . 


Drnry  College. 


Doane  College. 


Dartmouth  College. . 
St  Stephen's  College 


Hobart  College. 


Madison  tTnivereity. 
Vassar  College 


University  of  Rochester 


Union  College. 


Syrncose  University 


Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
Denison  University 


Marietta  College 


Franklin  College  . . . . 
Mnskingnm  College. 


Location. 


Xame. 


Beaidence. 


Northfleld,Minn.. 


Glasgow,  Mo.. 
Louisiana  Mo 
8t  Louis,  Mo. 


Springfield,  Mo 


Crete,  Xebr. 


Hanover,  K.  H  . . . 
Annandale,  "S.Y .. 

Geneva,  N .  Y 

Hamilton,  N.  Y  . . 
Poughkcopsic,  N.  Y 

Bochester,  N.  Y. . . 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


Syracuse,  N.Y... 


Delaware,  Ohio  . . , 
Granville,  Ohio  .. 


Marietta,  Ohio... 


Bev.  £.  M.  Williams 

D.RBarlK>ur 

Chas.  A.  Wheaton 

Jesse  Ames 

E.MDeane 

Roland  Mather 

Chas.BosweU 

.Anonymous 

M^j.Ja8.  W.Lewis 

Various  persons 

William  Talm  and  James 

Smith. 
fS.M.Edgell 

W.O.Grover 

C.E.Harwood 

G.  and  C.  Merriam 

Homer  Merriam , 

Other  persons 

'Charles  Boswell 

W.O.Grover 

David  Whitcomb 

George  Merriam 

Martha  Bnn:ess 

(  Salmon  P.  Chase  (dec'd) .. 

(Isaac  Spalding 

V  ariouB  persons 

'Mrs.  Horatio  Seymour  . . . 

Wm.  C.  Pierrepont 


£.  Minneapolis«Mimi 
Minneapolis,  Minn 


Korthfleld,Minn. 
StPauLMinn... 
Huriford,  Conn  . . 
Hartford,  Conn  . . 


Howard  Co.,  Mo  . . . 

Pike  Co.,  Mo , 

St  Louis  Mo 


.Other  persons 

James  Is.  Col<|:ate 

Richard  H.  McDonald,  m.d. 


New  Athens.  Ohio 
New  Conooro,  Ohio 


John  B.  Trevor 

TDr.JohnMcClellan... 

Miss  C.L.  Wolfe 

Miss  A.  Jones 

Rev.  £.  K.  Potter,  D.  D 

James  Brown 

(Daniel  Pish 

<  Lyman  Bennett 

(A  friend 


St  Louis, Mo.... 
Boston.  Mass.^.. 
Springfield,  M<^. 
Springfield,  Mass 
Springfield,  Mass 


Hartford,  Conn  . . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass. 
Springfield,  Mass  . 
Dedham,  Mass 


Nashua,  K.H 


BuflUo,N.Y 

Pierrepont   Manor, 
N.Y, 


State  of  New  York . 
SUkto  of  New  York  . 


Yonkers,  N.  Y 


C  Rev.  J.  M.  Trimble,  D.  d 
I  Truman  Hillyer 


W.  H  Doane,  Mus.  D. 

Hon.  W.Hyde 

Mrs.  Ellenor  Cook  . . 

£.  R.  Alderman 

Douglas  Putnam 

F.  C.  Sessions 

Hon.  Z.  M  Crane 

P.Newhall 

Mrs.  A.D.  Lord 

.Other  persons 


Oherlin  College 

Wittenberg  College 


Oberlin,  Ohio 


SpxVng^<c^O);^ 


\ 


Various  persons . 

'R.R.  Graves.... 
Sardis  Burchard 
James  Seymour. 

vC^Wv^t-^vraona.  - . 


Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. 

Troy,N.Y.. 

Albany.N.Y 


Columboa,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Ware,  Mass 

Newport,  Ohio.. 
Marietta,  Ohio.. 
Humar,  Ohio  . . . 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dalton,  Mass  ... 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Batavia,N.Y... 


'•I 


Morrislown,J(.J. 
Fremont, Ohio  ... 
Aubam,N.  Y.... 


STATISTICAL   TABLES. 
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Table  XJOL-^StaiUtUss  of  e^Meaiwndl 


Organixation  to  which  intmsted. 


Xame. 


UxivBitsmES,  d^.— Contiiiaed. 


Heidolberg  College. 


XXrbaaa  tTniyenity. . . 
Otter  bein  Univeruty. 


Wilberforoe  XJniyenity 


Philomath  College 

Muhlenberg  College 
Lcbimon  Yalley  Coll( 


ege 


Dickinflon  College. 

Thiol  CoUege 

Haverford  College. 


Allegheny  College. . . . 
Merccnbuig  College . 

Weelmixmter  College. 


University  of  PennBylvaiiia ... 
Ersldne  CoUei 


J£r8icine  uouege . . . 
Newborry  College. 
King  College 


Maryrille  College 


Central  Tennoesee  College 


Groenerille  and  Taacnlam  Col* 
lege. 

Anatin  College 

Trinity  University 

Waoo  University 


Hampdon  Sidney  CoUege. 


University  of  Virginia. 


Location. 


Tiffin,  Ohio 


Urbana,  Ohio 

Westerville,  Ohio 


Xenia^Ohio, 


BenefiAGtor. 


Name. 


C  Jacob  Thomas . 
<  Other  persons  . 

Yarioos  persons 
Various  persons 


Philomath,  Oreg 


Allentown.Pa... 
ALnnville^^a..... 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Greenville,  Pa 

Haverford  College, 


Meadvme,Pa.... 
Meroersburg,  Pa. 


New  Wilmington, 
Pa. 


Philadolphia,Pa.. 

Due  West,  S.C.... 
Newberry,  8.  C. 
Bristol,  lenn  .... 


Bzecutor  of  Bev.  Charles 
Avery. 


Various  persons . 

Various  persons . 

CH.  Jareoki 

JA  friend 

John  M.  Whitall. 


Besidenoe. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


(  Alexander  Bradl^  . . 
<  Hon.  Samuel  GriMth. 
(  Other  persons 


Citizens  of  New  Wilming- 
ton. 


Other  perscms 

f  John  Welsh 

Mrs.  Susan  Barton. 
'.W.C.  Norwood.. 


i; 


Maryville,  Tenn 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


Tnsoulum,  Tenn . . 


Hnntsville,  Tex. 
Tehuacana,  Tex. 
Waco,  Tex 


Hampden  Sidney, 
Va. 

University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Va. 


Various  persons 

5  Mr.  Thaw , 

^  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge . . 
'  Freedman's  Aid  Society, 
M.R  Church. 

W.CDuPauw 

Samuel  and  Hugh  Me- 

harry. 
Trinity  M.   S.   Sunday 
SchooL 

lA  friend 

P.  B.  Feemster,  the  sta- 
dents,  and  other  persona. 


Erie.  Pa 

PhUaddiph^Pa 


PittsbuTjrh^Pa. 
Meroer, 


nrgh, 
>r,Pa. 


South  Carolina. 


Various  persons 
Various  persons 


Lewis  Breoks. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa 

NowYorkTN.Y.... 
Cinnlnnati,Ohio.... 

New  Albany,  Tnd . . . 
Shawnee  Mnnnd^  ind 

Cambridge,  Mass .. 

Delaware,  Ohio..., 


Rochester,  N.Y. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES. 
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W,600 

CaBtiibntlonB  to  the  aniUluinjc  fund. 

a,  BOO 

11.000 

BO,O0Q 

ForlbD  d^icittlun  uf  (he calami  prople 
InthePniiodfiUtei.  on  omdlUoo  tfcit 
thointerMtatono  be  uacd. 

1.000 
LTOO 

ilooo 

For  the  demrliDem  of  DBtonl  aLieoca 

nqd  fur  tlio  tnd.iH-nmut  fuiiiL 
For  iVT»lra  on  college  ohapoL 
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>    dHlunlhut  only  the  iDt«re«lbflu«>L 

•500 

1, 500 

^  ,.,  m 

10,000 

H.OOO 

8,000 
5,000 

13,000 

that  H  be   rcninii-d  to  the  duDor* 
ibould  thB  cciIUbo  ever  he  removed 
from  New  Wlbnfipon. 

M,W» 
60,000 

1 100, 000 

prof.-Baorahip  orblatory- 

(        MO 

^  feiiorship  of  lurgery. 

For  imnroremcnta. 

ttSOO   tor  iasaronFe  on  building  and 
i     11,000  for  curttat  eiiM-nsea.     ° 
For  tho  support  of  ticultj. 

1,000 

KM 

«, 

100 

J          600 

50 
100 

For  medicid  di^purtment. 

im 

MO 

FDraarhnknblp  (tiooiuidto  pijfoc 

S.000 

"■Z 

60,000 

?,000 

For  ceutn  bnlldlng  uid  fur  the  mdow- 
_gciieid  hhb  of  the  ooUage. 

.U.000 

Nntunil  UlitoiT.  Ineladlna  I  bu  bulld- 
iD|  and  iU  viicioua  cabluofa. 
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BEPOBT   OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


Tablb  XIX.— ^StoiitOcf  of  «foMliM«l 


Organisation  to  which  intnuted. 


Xame. 


TT^nYKRsrriKS,  &a— Continued 
Univenity  of  Wisconsin 


SCHOOLS   OP    BCIEXCS    {fHiniftg, 

tngineering^  agrieuUure^  <£c). 


KoTih   Greorgia   Agrionltoral  \ 
College.  i 


Illinois  Indnstrkd  Univenity. 


Hose  Polytechnic  Institnto. . . . , 
Kassachnsetts       Agrionltoral 

College. 
Kassaconsetts     Institate     of 

Technolo^. 
Worcester  Free   Institnte  of 

Indostrial  Science. 
Polytechnic  School  of  Wash 

ington  University. 


Location. 


BeneflMStor. 


Kame. 


Madison,  Wis. 


Dahlonega,  Ga 


T7rbana,Ill. 


} 


Stevens  Institute  of  Technology 


Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Hampton  Normal  and  Agricult- 
ural Institute. 

8CH00LA  OF  THKOLOOT. 

Pacific  Theological  Seminary. . . 
Augusta  Institute 


Theological      department     of 
Blackburn  University. 


Chicago  Theological  Seminary. . 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. . 
Amherst,  Mass... 


Boston,  Mass... 
Worcester,  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo . . . , 


Hon.  John  A.  Johnson. 


Madison,  Wis . 


TrusieesofGov.  George 
B.  Gilmer. 


W.  P.  Price 


'  Lieut.  George  R  Bacon . . 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

Alex.  C.  Sch  warts 

George  A.  Wild 

CB-Webb 


G.  W.Ing^ 

Chauncev  Bose  (deceased) 
Hon.  William  Enowlton. . 


Hoboken,  N.  J  . . 


State  College,  Pa. 


Hampton,  Ya 


Oakland,  Cal.. 
Augusta,  Ga... 
Carlinville,  HI 


Chicago,  HI 


Hon.  William  Knowlton. 


C  William  Palm 

I  Gottlieb  Conzelman 

Members  of  the  board  of 

trostees    and   of   the 

fkculty. 


Camp  Hjamey,  Oreg. 
Washington,!).  C... 

Topekar±[ans 

Bochester,  N.  Y. . ... 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Tremont,IU 

Terre  Haute,  bid. 
Upton, 


Upton,  Mass, 


St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo \ 


James  Eelley . 


Three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  donors. 


{ 


Bev.  M.  P.  Jewett,  ll.  D . . 

Maj.  Henry  M.  Bobert,  } 
u.  S.  Engineer  Corps.  > 


CMrs.  Sweetier.. 
(  Various  persona 


Avsbjterian  Theological  Semi-  \  Chtoa8i^TSi.......\... 

aarj'  of  the  Korthwest.  \  \ 

Tbeofo^cal  department  of  Grit-  \  Dvnnfim^'^^^-V 

wvidtroUegeT  \  ^ 


WiDdnsbiiTg,Pa.... 


Milwaukee,  Wis 


PortHar(m,Mioh... 


V 
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15.  MO 
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tho  oomnwn  achool  In   tho    United 
Statee  at  Imst  imo  year  to  the  anETe- 
irsle  before  Bftuen  yean  of  aire,  and 

™.My, en,  .haU  receive  id  fre» 

MOO 

11,  MO 
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Marine  aneciini'na  (140). 

lo^ooo 

1,600 

a,  MO 

1,000 
4A000 

For  tho  general  adTanoenent  of  acirnce. 
To  fiimrah Ibo maiinal  tnUninofhop. 

1,000 

MOO 

B,»0 

2,500 

Fh^o'lnatitrl^  '                 epanioent  o 

1,500 
10,000 

1.500 

Merluinlcal  Laboraloiy  nnder  llof.  K. 

10.000 

13,2,8 

condition  that  none  of  It  be  appUcd  to 

♦2,87:!  were  bTso  donated  to  the  "bmo- 
flciaty  fnud." 

, 

it 

( 1,000  oopiee  of  Kobort'a  rmliameulary 
i     Golde  to  be  dispined  of  (or  the  bene- 

that  only  the  income  bo  iiiieU;  the 

arahlpa  »  of  ILOOO  each  and   1  of 
»a0O).  endcnraient,  and  eenenil  pnr- 
poaes;  M.SOO  being  the  amount  of 
the  beqneat  of  Mrs.  PwRetecr. 
i-pr  building,  Ubrary,  u><l  current  ei- 

a,  SCO 

i"-" 

12,  BOO 

LMO 
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[3,  ISO} 
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EEPOET   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 


Tabub  XlX.—StaH$tk»  of 


OrganizaUon  to  which  introBted. 


Name. 


Schools  op  thkologt— Cont'd. 

Danville  Theological  Seminaiy. 
The  College  of  the  Bible 


Sonthern   Baptist  Theological 
Seminary. 


Banj^or  Theolosical  Seminary  . , 
Theological  School  of  Bates  Col- 
lege. 
New  Church  Theological  School 
Augsburg  Seminarium 


Location. 


Benelkctor. 


Name. 


Danville,  Ky... 
Lesdngton,  Ky 


Louisville, Ky  .., 


Bishop  Green  Associate  Mis- ) 
siou  and  Training  BchooL      > 


German  Theological  School  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Drew  Theological  Seminary . . . 


I 


Theological  Seminary  of  Re- 
formed (Dutch)  Church  in 
America. 


Theological  Seminary  of  the ) 
Presbyterian  Church.  > , 


BanjS^or,  Me . . 
Lewiston,  Me 


Waltham,  Mass . . 
Minneapolis,  Minn 

Dry  Grove,  Miss . 


Bloomfield,  X.  J. 
Madison,  N.J... 


Xew  Brunswick, 
N.J. 


Princeton,  N.  J. . . 


Auburn  Theological  Seminary 


.1 


Auburn,  N.  Y. 


Newburgh  Theological  Semi- 
nary. 

German  Thoolo:jical  Semlnorv 
of  the  P.  E.  Church. 


The  Disciples  in  Kentucky 
and  other  States. 


Various  persona 


C  Mrs.  Julia  M  Irvington . . 
<  Mrs.  Nathalie  Bayliss . . . . 
(  Various  persons 

'Hon.  T.  F.  Randolph 

Miss  EUen  Mowbrey 

Daniel  Price 

.  Other  persons 


Beaidenoe. 


State  of  New  York.. 
Stat©  of  New  York.. 


Gardner  A.  Sage . 


r  Executor  of  Archibald 

Cooper. 

James  Lenox 

G.  C.  Woodhull  (executor) 
From  estate  of  John  C. 

Green. 


Sundry  persons 


■} 


Union  Theological  Semghiary  . 

Theological     department     of 
"Wilbcrforce  University. 


I 


Western  Theological  Seminary. 

Moravian  Theological  Seminary 
Theological   Seminary  of  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
ICeadvilJe  Theological  School. . . 


Newburgh,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.Y 
New  York.  N.Y 


Xenia,  Ohio , 


Allegheny,  Pa 


Bethlehem,  Pa.. 
Gettysburg,  Pa , 


Meadville.Pa. 


fE.  B.  Morgan. 
E.  C.  Richards 
From   the  estate  of  P. 
Snyder. 

Mrs.  A.  S.  Porter 

Yariouspersons    .' 

'Henry  Harrison 

(  Other  persons...- 

^  Miss  lalman 


Graduates  of  St.  Morj-'s  I 
HalL  5 

Wancis  P.  Schoals 

'Henry  Gordon 


Mrs.  S.  E.  Jones 
.Alady 


Moravian  churches 
Various  persons  . . . 


Various  i>erson8 


Morristown,  N.  J... 

BrooklvTLN.Y 

Newark,  N.J 


New  York  and  Phfl-  ■ 

adelpbia.  I 

New  York,  N.Y....! 


Stttte  of  New  York. . 
Stat©  of  New  York.. 
New  York,  N.Y... . 


Aurora,  N".  Y 

New  York, N.Y 


Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

NewYork,*N.'Y*.! 

Boiiington,  N.  J  . . 

New  York.  N.Y.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa . . 


Hamilton,  Ohio . 
Hillsboro*.  Ohio. 


Boston.  Kew  York, 

Providence,    Cin- 

I     cinnatl   Chicago, 

\  ^^^^   MMd. 


STATISTICAL   TABLES. 
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REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 


Tabus  yjX.^SUUi§He8  of  edmealUma 


Orgftnlzation  to  which  intrasted. 


BenefiKstor. 


Xame. 


"Schools  of  thkoloot— Cont'd. 

Divinity  School  of  the  P.  E. 

Church. 
■Crozer  Theological  Seminazy . . . 


Theological    dCTtaitment     of 
CmnDerland  University. 


1 


Thoolosical  Department  of  Cen- 
tral Tennessee  College. 

schools  of  law. 

Yale  Law  School 


Law  Department  of  Iowa  State 

University. 
'Columbia  College  Law  School . . 
School   of   Law  and  Etmity) 


(Washington  and  Lee 
versity). 


SCHOOLS  OF  MSDICIXB. 


Medical    Institution    of   Yale 
College. 

Hospital  College  of  Ifedioine 

(Central  University). 
■HomcBopathio  Medical  College 

(University  of  Michigan). 
St.   Joseph  Hospital  Medical 

College. 
New  York  Homosopathio  Med* 

ical  College. 
Woman's  Medical  College  of 

the  New  York  Inflnnaiy. 
Pnlte  Medical  CoUege 


Location. 


Name. 


Starling  Medical  CoUege 

National  College  of  Phannacy. 

mtri'iTUTiows  fob  supkbior  is- 

STBUCnON  OF  WOMEN. 


liresleyan  Female  College 
Liberty  Female  College  . . 


XogwD  Fcnude  College 

^aterville  ClassicalTnstitute . 


Philadelphia,  Pa 
Uphmd,  Pa 


Lebanon,  Tenn  . . . 


Mrs.  John  P.  Crozer 

Judge  Ephralm  Ewing 
.  (deceased). 
Mis.  S.  C.  Smith   (de> 

ceased). 
John  Finley  (deceased)  .. 


Nashville,  Tenn. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 


Various  persons 


Hon.  James  E.  English 


Iowa  City,  Iowa . 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Lexington,  Ya . . . 


New  Haven,  Conn . 

LouisvUle,  Ey.... 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.... 

New  York,  N.Y. 

New  York,  N.Y. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio.. 
Columbus,  Ohio. . . 
Washington,  D.  C 


Robert  N.  Toppan 

5  Vincent  L.  Bradford,  ll.  d 
Banks  &Bros 
State  of  Virginia 


Besid^ee. 


Upland.  Pa 
Kentucky . . 


IQssonii.. 
Kentucky 


New  Haven,  Conn 


Phihidelphia,] 
New  York,  N. 


Pa. 
Y. 


Wilmington,  Del.. 
Glasgow,  Ky 


Bussellvflle,  Ky 
Waterville,  Me . 


Soiith  Colleifo .\  "SoTt\is»m'5\.oiL^ 

\     M»«a. 
Wbo&Um  Female  Seminary .\  'KoTtoi^lAMA ... 


Dr.  S.  C.  McClure 

Mrs.  George  Meiritt 

Merohaaits  and  others. . . . 

Miss  Dancer 

The  trustees  of  the  college 


CMrs.  Dr.  Lathrop 

I  David  Jones 

Members  of  the  college . 


J.  J.  McCullough , 


Abner  Cobum 


X 


JeffersonTiUe,  Ind .. 
Lyndehnrstk  N.  Y. .. 
St  Joseph,  Mo 


Wilmington,  Del . 


Skowhegan,  Me. 


l&x^'&.'^''9T\kfia\i2iii 


\. 
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1.350  volmnoa  to  the  library. 

nooo 

In  land  (not  yet  »v»ilable). 

A  ImgiieM  orpenuual  pnipvi-ty;  tbis, 
loiirther  wilb  tUa  uiber  rupoitixl  beu- 
flitotiona  to  tbli  deparOnent.  to  be 
applM  to  IIiD  DducBtiua  of  yuunj 
nivntbrlbemlulaCrv. 

To  aid  BtadcnU  lu  preparing  for  Itie 
minialry. 

»SIB 

(10,000 

incuBie  tu  be  niptndiHl  In  tbe  par- 
cbuv  of  Uw  bookii. 
A  few  buoks  to  tbe  libcsiy  and  a  amnll 
amount  for  prlKB.  obouttLuO. 

150 

ISO 

(          -^ 

n,OM 

Fart  of  tbia  is  n  bi'nuvjtt,  the  pnriiniea 
and  condlUon.  ofwhiob  are  not  jet 

1127 
2,000 

laboratDrr. 
Lo'Sir'i"retl»ld). 

B,OI» 

3,e»T 

1^400 

8,«7 

lU  sper!iiu'ii><  of  i-hi^mlrnlx. 

wo 

5,0m 

S,000 

0,600 

at  Iba  death  of  hU  Tidow. 
To  Uqoldato  a  debt  on  buildings  and 

For  mnaonia,  lllirmrT,  and  art  eallsry. 

For  a  permanent  fond  <lhe  iocoma  of 
which  ll  for  camnit  oipenaeil,  con- 
ditioned on  tbo  USB  of  tbe  Income 
uuly  and  the  ralain);  of  IM.OOU  mora 

gehoolslntbeBWte. 
For  art  gallery. 

I,KW 

M,000. 

I,5O0 

10,  ow 
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Table  'Xm.SiatiaticB  ofeduoationdl 


Organization  to  which  intmsted. 


Benefikctor. 


Kame. 


Institutions  fob  sui'erior  in- 

8TBUGTI0N  OF  WOMEN— Cont'd. 

Mt  Holyoko  Female  Semlnaiy  j 
Stephens  Female  College . . 


New  Hampshire  Conference^ 
Seminary  and  Female  Col-> 
lege.  ) 


'Grang<Mr  Place  School 

Academy  of  Mt.  St.  Vincent.. 

Oranville  Female  College 

HiUttboro'  Female  College 

Lake  Erie  Seminary 

Andrew  Female  College 

Vermont  Methodist  Seminary 

and  Female  College. 
Milwaukee  College , 

PRBPARATORT  SCHOOLS. 

Korwich  Free  Academy 

Hebron  Academy 

Phillips  Academy 

Lawrence  Academy 

St  Mark's  School 

Austin  Academy 

Phillips  Exeter  Academy 

Famnm  Preparatory  School 

Peddio  Institute 

Park  Institute 

Brooks  School 

Greenwich  Academy 

Claflin  University 


Location. 


Name. 


xa 


South  Hadley, 

Mass. 
Columbia,  Mo 


CR.It.  Graves 

(Rodney  Wallace . . 
James  L.  Stephens 


Tilton,  N.  H. 


CN.  G.  Ladd,  K.  D. 
I  G^rgo  W.  Lane . 


Citisens  of  Canandaigua. 


Canandaigua,  N.  Y 


New  York,  N.  Y. 
Granville,  Ohio . . 
Hillsboro\Ohio.. 


Various  other  persons 


Mrs.  Buntaine  (deceased) 


Residence. 


New  York.  N.  Y. 
Fit4;hburg,  Mass. 
Columbia^  Mo 


Maiden,  Mass  . . 
Hampton,  N.  H. 


PainesTille,  Ohio.. 


Huntsville,  Tex. . 
Montpelier,  Vt . 
Milwaukee,  Wis . 


rHon.  Reuben  Hitchcock 

Gen.  J.  S.  Casement 

JaredMnrry. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Haydn 

Other  persons 


Various  persons 


Norwich.  Conn 
Hebron,  Me 


Various  persons 

From  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation. 


Andover,  Mass. 
Groton,Mass... 


Southborough, 

Mass. 
Cointre    Strafford, 

N.  H. 

Exeter,  N.  H 


C  James  Lawrence 

)Samncl Green,  m. d 

Francis  C.  Foster  and  H. 

N.  Hudson. 
Daniel  Austin 


'Anonymous . 


Beverly,  N.J 

Hightstown,  N.  J. . 

RycN.  Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio  . . . 
East    Greenwich, 
R.L 


Rev.  Charles  Burroughs, 

D.  D. 

Ed  ward  T.  Famum 

T.B.  Peddle 

Trustees  of  school 

Vari^^us  persons 

Various  persons 


Orangeburg,  S.  C 


\ 


Hon.  William  Claflin 

The  Claflin  family 

Frf^odmon's  Aid  Society 

of  Cinciunati. 
Society  for  Propagation 

of  the  Go8X)el. 


Hillsboro*.  Ohio. 


Painesville,  Ohio. 
Painesville,Ohio. 
Painesville,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 


Norwich,  Conn 


Grotoii,Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Kittery.Me 


Portsmouth,  N.  H 


Newark,  N.J... 

Rye,N.Y 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Boston,  Mass. 


Boston,  Haas. 
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1,000 
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*        MO 
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^r 

SfcOOO 

1.000 
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Table  XDLSiaUstica  ofeducaUongi 


'"Organization  to  which  intmsted. 


Xame. 


Pkeparatouy  BCHOOLft— Cont'd. 
Buzr  and  Burton  Seminary 


Preparatory     Department    of 
^orthweutem    Univeraity. 

IX8TITUT10X8  FOR  BECOXDABY 

ixsTuucnox. 

Grecno  Sprinffs  School 

Talladcgti  College 


LocatioiL 


Manchester,  Tt 


"Watertown,  Wis  . . 


Greene  Sprinca,  Ala 
Talladega,  Ala . . . 


Mills  Seminary  for  Yonng  La- 
dica. 

Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary. . . 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame 

School  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Wolfe  HaU 

Fitch's  Home  School 


! 


St.  Marjgarot's  Diocesan  School 
for  Girls. 

Wilmington  Conference  Acad- 
emy. 

Cookman  Institute 

Masonic  Academy 


Woflford  Academy , 

Heam  Manual  Labor  School. . , 

Oak  Grove  Academy 

Adams'  Practical  School , 


Mount  de  Sales  Academy. 


Nacoochee  High  School. 
Jennings  Seminary 


Monticello  Female  Seminary 


Bradford  Academy 

Goe  Collegiate  Institute 


Lenox  Collegiate  Ihstitute. 


Brooklyn,  Cal 

Gilroy,Cal 

Marysville,  Cal. . . . 

Santa  Cnu,  Cal 

Denver,  Colo 

Noroton, Conn .  ... 
Waterbnry,  Conn . 
Dover,  Del 


Benefftotor. 


Name. 


Citizens. 


Evangelical  Lutheran  Syn- 
od of  Wisconsin. 


J.  E.  Mathews 

American  Idissionory  So- 
ciety. 

(  Mrs.  William  Hyde 

<  Miss  Sarah  Sace 

(  Mrs.  James  Wuliamaon . 
Mrs.  Catherine  Dunne 


Besidenoe. 


Chicago,  111 


Michael  Fallent 


Miss  Catherine  L.  Wolfe 
Bepj.  Fitch 


1 


Phihmder  Botter  (deo'd) 


Jacksonville,  Fla . 
Milton,  Fla 


Cass  Station,  6ft. . . 
CaveSprincT,  Ga... 
C^arden  Valley,  Ga. 
Linton,  Ga 


Maoon,  Gft 


Nacoochee,  Ga 
Aurora,  111 


Godf^y,  HI 


Bradford,  Iowa  — 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Hopkinton,  Iowa 


Various  persons. 


Various  persons 

Smithsonian  Institution 
and  vaiious  departments 
of  the  General  Govern- 
ment. 

W.T.Woflfbrd 


Various  persons. 
Various  persons. 


Dallas  Coonty^Ala . 
Now  York,  N.  Y I 


Ware,  Mass 

Wm«,  Mass 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
SaaJoe6,Cal.... 


Wheatland,  Cal 


New  York,  N.Y. 
Noroton,  Conn . . 


Delaware  and  East* 
em  Maryland. 


T.C.Dempey 

C.  Burke 

D.  and  M  Daly 

Dr.  J.  Ingalls 

£.0'Conuoll  

.Other  persons 

>eo.  W.  Williams .  . . 
Citizens  of  Aurora 

vicinity. 
Benj.  Godfrey 


and 


Citizens  of  Bradford. 
T.  M.  Sinclair 


fT.MSinclair 

Synod  of  Iowa  (North) 


Le  Qrand  Christian  Institute. . }  1a  GtTMtf^lomtk . .  -^  n  «iVw&'^T%cma 


> Macon,  Ga. 


Charleston,  S.  C 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa . 


Cedftr  Rapids,  Iowa. . 
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» 

10 

II 

19 

•S5 

». 

TvaprlEca,  tob«  knovD  ulho  "Skiiuet 
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Bay:  tho  cauiliduM  for  Bltbur  of  (bcM 
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MOOD 

fOOO 

Ono  flne  toldwope,  rained  at  WO. 
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10,00* 

'    ,m 

M,MO 
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SOD 
I.ODO 

],IXIO 

Fur  current  tipvnaua. 
il'ur  aotdlun'  orpkaoB:    also   houBH, 
i     lands.  libntry.andvaluabb-palulliigB 
J     from  lir.fltcti  for  tbumnopurpoM. 

i  s 

6,WK) 
1.109 

J.1M 

>» 

53  voluBK.  for  Ulirarj-.  3  atl»*»,  uLdM 

To  aid  in  pnyint;  ibo  imUry  of  Ibe  prin* 
tipuL 

To  mnlu  an  addition  to  bnildliiK. 

To  pay  Inttlon  in  part. 
Forirpalra, 

Nearly  all  of  tlif  school  pimmly,  wUflh 

U.Z 

« 

300 

1,000 

3M 

ai 

" 

im 

hQDda  wbitb  liavo  be™  devoted  to  ths 
foumllnic  of  malhcoiiitlCRl,  doaiLca^ 
biblical  «Hl  onttorical  priiaL 

For  rtpairins  clupl;  It  bi  the  bit*r«t 
on  lui  tova,i«l  fond  btloughiii  to  tba 

To  uiwt  a  hull  for  bo«illaiLd£WA<i!^<^ia.. 

( 

0,50* 

dSOO 
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Table  XJX.—StaU8tic8  of  edttcoHanal 


Orii^uiization  to  which  intnuted. 


Nfune. 


IXSTITI  nOXS  FOR  6KC0XDAKY 

iNfiTi:  r  cnnx — Continued. 

mtcht'll  iTominary 

Alexander  College 


Karion  Academy. 


Saint  Hyacinth's  Convent 

Hallovrell  Classical  and  Scien- 
tific Academy. 


Location. 


Benefactor. 


Kame. 


Residence. 


Mitchellvillc.Iowa    ^*:?hJE^^?«^„¥***'^'^^^* 
'  other  persons. 


Burkcsvillc,  Ky . . . 


Marion,  Ky. 


Monroe,  La. . . 
lioliowcll,  Mo 


Various  persons. 


Board  of  trustees. 


Peirce  A  cademy Middleboro',  Mass 

Kew  Sal('m  Academ; ;  New  Ad(>ni,  Mass . 

Sawin  Academy  and   Dowse )    ou^^iw^^  vto— 
Hich  SohooL  5 1  Sherbom,  Mass  . . 


Mrs.  C.  A.  Eastman. 


Kentucky . 


Venice,  Italy. 


"Weslpyan  Academy 
Latimer  liall 


Ciustavus  Adolphns  College . . . . 
'Wosleyan  Methodist  Seminary 


Mt  Hermon  Female  Seminary. 


irrand  River  College 

Stewartsville  Male  and  Female 
Seminary. 


Proctor  Academy  .. 
Atkinson  Academy 


13'ew  Hampton  Literary  Institu- 
tion. 

Coc'fl  Northwood  Academy 

Jji'ubbs'  Union  Academy 


Keoraargo  School  of  Practice 


South  Jersey  Institute 


St.  St<T>hen's  School .. 
Amsterdam  Academy 


Wilbraham,  Mass. 
Fentonville,  Mich . 


St  Peter,  Minn 


Wasioja,  Minn  . 


Clinton,  Miss 


By  subscription 

Ri^v.  J.  N.  Trask New  Salem,  Mass. 

C  Martha  Sawin j 

(Thomas  Dowse I 

Residents  of  Wilbraham . 


I  Churches  of  the  Minne- 
sota Conference  (Swed- 
ish Evangelical  Luth- 
eran). 
CitizeusofStPeter 

Various  i>er8ons 


Edinburp,  Mo 

Stswartsville,  Mo 


Aadover,  N.  H. 


Atkinson,  N.  H 


New  Himpton,  N. 

H. 
Noi^hwood,  N.  H. . 
Washiugton,  N.  H 


Wilraot,  N.  H 


Rev.  £.  Hathaway Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Anonymous 


CoL  Swoatt  (deceased) 


Franklin,  N.H. 


Various  persons 


Cayugn  Lake  Academy 

Bedford  Academy 

Union  Academy  of  BellevUlo 


St  Mary's  School 

Ten  Broeck  Free  Academy. 


8t  Paul's  School 


Bridgcton,  N.  J . . , 

Millbum,N..T... 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y 


Aurora,  N.  Y  . . 
Bedford,  N.Y.. 


BeUeviUe,N.Y.. 

Brooklyn,  N.Y... 
Franklinvillo,N.Y 

Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


E  S.  Coo Bangor,  Me . . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tubbs {  Deering,  N.  H 

Mrs.  William  P.  White  . .    Boston,  Mass. 


Mr.  and  Mi's.  Youngman 

Nathan  Bwwn 

Calvin  Fiske 

Charles  Ti-ussell   

SMiss  A.  M  Mulford 
Miss  Hannah  Mulford  . . 
H.  J.  Mulford  and  others 

E.  S.  R^'uwick 

General  subscriptions 


Wilmot  N.  H 


WihnotN.H 


MiUbum.N.J 


\ 


E.  B.  Morgan , 

Renidents  of  Bedford  and 

vicinity. 
IdO  citizens  of  BclleviUe 

and  its  vicinity. 

Rev.  H.  O'Laughlin 

Peter  Ten    Broeck    (de- 
ceased). 

Mrs.  A. T.Stewart 


\ 


Brooklyn,  N.Y  .... 
Farmersville,  N.  Y . 


New  York,  N.Y 
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Organbation  to  \vhich  ij^trasted. 


Benefactor. 


Name. 


Location. 


IXSTlTUnOXS   FOB    BEOOKDABT 

iXBTKUcnoN — Continued. 
Le  Boy  Academic  Institute 


Now  Berlin  Academy 
Naxareth  Academy  .. 
Kochutttcr  Kealscliule 


Le  Koy,  N.  Y. 


Saiif^erties  Institute 

New  Garden  Boarding  School . 


Washington  School 

Randall  Academy 

Beverly  College 

Academy  of  Central  College 

Albany  Enterprifle  Academy. . . 


Savannah    Male  and    Female 

Academv. 
Albimy  Collegiate  Institute 


Beaver  College  and  Musical  In- ) 
Btitute.  S ! 

Linden  Female  Seminary 


New  Berlin,  N.  Y. 
Bochester,  N.  Y  . . 
Hocheater,N.  Y... 


Saugerties,  N.  Y  . . 
New  Garden  P.  0., 

N.a 


Raleigh,  N.C. 
Berlin,  Ohio.. 
Beverly,  Ohio 


Ntune. 


Residence. 


H.  0.  Moss  and  others . 


Bochester   Realschulver- 
ein. 


Various  persons 
Allery  Jay 


C  American  Missionary  As- 
<     sooiation. 

(Fromfiriends 

Various  persons 


Central    College, 

Ohio. 
Lee,  Ohio 


SJohn  l>6dge  (deceased)  . . 
Benjamin  Dunn    (de- 
ceased). 
Counties  of  Central  Ohio . . 


Savannah,  Ohio 
Albany,  Orog . . 


Agent  for  the  Avery  estate 


New  Berlin,  N.  Y 


Providence,  B.  I. 


Jackson  County,  Ohio. 

Beverly,  Ohio 

Beverly,  Ohio 


j  Various  persons 


Thomas  Montieth. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Albany,  Oreg 


Wcatom  Pennsylvania  Classi* 

cnl  and  Scientific  Institute. 
Bruad  Street  Academy 


St.  ^Mary's  Seminary 

Avery  Normal  Institute. 


Limestone  Springs  Female  High 

School. 


"Beaver,  Pa 

Doylcstown,  Pa . . . 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Pa. . 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


Cbatata  Seminary 
TanuehillOllego. 


Loudon  High  School 

Branner  Institute 

Nashville  Normaland  Theolog- 
Seal  Institute. 


Providence,  B.  I . . 
Chai-leston,S.C... 

Limestone  Springs, 


C  John  F.  Draw. 
<  Cvrus  Cloi-ke  . 
(liejiry  llice... 


Various  persons 


Bev.  D.  Beley  (deceased) . . 
American  Missionary  As- 
sociation. 
Hon  Peter  Cooper 


Cbatata,  Tenn Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  (3o. 

Gainesboro'  Tenn .   Various  pei'sons 


London.  Tenn 

Mossy  Creek,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn  .. 


Washington,  D.  C  . 
Michigan 


Various  persons 

Department  of  the  Interior 
( Mrs.  Davis  (deoeased)  ... 

I  Other  persons 

1  r  Abner  Comwell 

Bolston  Seminary .\'Se^'i4svTY<s\,Tciv^\^^'^^^^^  :!!^^^^^^^^^V\Canan*laigua.  N.  Y 


Beaver,  Pa 

New  Castle,  Pa 
Beaver,  Pa 


New  York.  N.  Y 


Cincinnati, Ohio  ... 
6ainosl>oro\  Tenn .. 


Penfield,N.Y 

Glovers ville,  N.  Y .. 
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sKtnte,  >'e«  Totk  City.  The  ODnital 
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2S 
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Organization  to  which  intmsted. 


Benefhctor. 


Nfuno. 


IS8TITUTIO!f8   FOB   BECOXDABY 

iKttTBUcnoH— Continaed. 


Washington  College. 


Wiley  Univeraity 


Barre  Academy 

Derby  Academy 

St.  Johnsbnry  Academy 

Green  Mountain  Perkins  Acad* 

emy. 
Albion  Academy 


Lake  Geneva  Seminary. 
St.  Mary's  Inatitate . . . . 


St.  Catharine*8  Female  Academy 


St.  John's  School , 

Wnhsatch  Academy 

School  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
Brigham  Young  Academy  .. 


St.  M^k*B  Grammar  School . . . . 
Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Institnte.. 

LIBBABnES. 

Chicago  Historical  Society  Li- 1 
brary.  > 

Public  Library   and  Beading 
Koom. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Public  Library  .. . 
House  of  the  Angel  Guardian  . . 

Mnlden  Public  Library 

Korth  Hadley  Library  Associa- 
tion. 
Rumford  Library 


Location. 


Name. 


Beaidenoe. 


il 


WaaUngton  Col- 
lege, Temi. 

Marshall,  Tex.... 


Bane,  Vt 

Derby,  Vt 

St.  Johnsbnry,  Vt. 
South  Woodstock, 

Vt. 
Albion,  Wis 

Greneva,Wi8 


Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wia. 


Badne,  Wis 


Logan,  Utah 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Utah 

Ogdcn,  Utah 

Provo  City,  Utah . 


Salt    Lake    City, 

Utah. 
Salt   Lake    City, 

Utah. 


Chicago,  HI 

Cedar  Falls,  Iqwa, 


Various  persons 


(  Erastus  Wadsworth 

<W.H.  Davis 

(  Other  persona 

Various  persons 


Thaddens  Fairbanks. 
Kathan  T.  Chnrchill. 


Various  persons 

cap.  Farrington....:.... 

(Dr.  B.  0.  Eeynolds 

Hon.  J.  Lawler  and  Hon. 

P.  Doyle. 
(  Society  of  Foreign  Mia- 
<     sions. 

(Mrs.  Boeschen.... 

Various  persons 

Various  persons 

Various  pei^ns 

Brigham  Young  (deceased) 


Various  persons,  churches, 

and  Sunday  schools. 
Various  persons 


SH  D.  GUpin  (deceased). 
Subscriptions 

Citizens 


The  Snow  Library 

Paxton  Free  Public  Library. 
Pembroke  Free  Library 


Graves  Library , 

Tewksbury  Public  Library. . 

Ladies'  Library  Association . 
Barron  Library 


Seymour  Library  Association  . . 

Pottsville  Athenteum 

Titusville  Library  Association . 


Providence  Public  Library.... 


Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 
BostoD,  Mass .... 

Malden^ass 

Korth- Hadley, 

Mass. 
North  Wobnrn, 

Mass. 
Orleans,  Mass. . . . 

Paxton,  Mass 

Pembroke,  Mass. 


Sunderland,  Mass. 
Tewksbury,  Mass. 


Coldwater,  Mich.. 
Woodbridge,N.  J. 

Auburn,  If .  Y  . . . . 


Pottsville,  Pa. 
Titusville,  Pa. 


ProviAcnc^,  "R,  I . 


Marahfill,  Tex 


St.  Johnsbnry.  Vt 
Woodatook, 


nry, 
K.Vt 


AIUoB,  Wis , 

Chicago,  HI 

(Geneva,  Wia 

Prdri*   da   Chien, 

Wia. 
Munich,  Bavaria. . . . 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


North  Hadley  Lyceum. 


David  Snow  (deceased) 


Executors  of  R  B.  Graves 


C  Thomas  Barron  (deoeas'd) 
I  Dr.  John  C.  Buron 


James  S.    Seymour  (de- 
ceased). 


Members  of  incorporation 
and  others. 


Thetford  Memorial  Library  ....\  ThtotloTCi,^! 1&.t^.  ^.  \-/i5toOTtf£^  ^Sv 


Boston,  Maas 


AubuTtt,  N.  Y 


\ 


New  York,  N.Y.... 
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Organization  to  which  intrnated. 

Benefiictor. 

Ifame. 

Location. 

Name. 

Residence. 

1 

d 

3 

4 

LiBaAiU£8->Continaed. 
V^ersennea  Xdbrarv ......... 

Vcrgcimcs,  Vt..-. 

r 

Berkeley,  Cal 

Hartford,  Conn ... 

Jacksonville,  HI .. 
Fordham,  N.  Y 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
IUaeigh,N.C 

Miss  Susan  B.  Strong  and 
others. 

Robert  W.  Durham  (de- 
ceased). 
(James  S.  8«ymonr  (de- 
>     oeasedt 

(  Miss  Eliza  Morrison 

r  Departments  of  the  Gen- 
I     eral  Ghivemmeni. 
]  Northwestern  Electrical 
1.    Company. 

CE.  Holbrook 

INSTITUTIONS  FOR  TlIK  DEAF 
▲JiD  DUMB. 

Inn^'itntion   for  thA  Deaf  and 

Chioo,  Cal 

Dumb  and  the  Blind. 

American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  ? 
and  Dumb.                             3 

Illinoia  Institution  for  the  Edn-? 
cation  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  i 

Anbnnk,N.Y 

Peterboro',  N.  H 

Washington,  D.  C  .. 

St  .Toscph's  Institute  for  the 
Improved  InHtructionof  Deaf- 
Hutea. 

U'ow  York  Institution  for  the  1 

Now  York,  K.Y.... 
New  York,  N.Y.... 
NewYork,N.Y-... 

Hillsboro*,  N.  C 

Instruction  of  the  I>eaf  and  > 
Ihimb-                                    J 

^  B.  F.  Wheelwright 

f  Harriet  Btoner 

North  Carolina  Institution  for 

JnTiti  ITnlly  .,.,,,,,,,.,,,. 

the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

• 

STATISTICAL   TABLES. 
icK^actiom  for  1977,  if-o. — Continncd. 
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Noffiber 
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==x.- 
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Absenteeism,  in  Conneoticat,  25;  extent  of  and 
remedy  for,  in  New  Hampshire,  182. 

Abetraots  of  reports  of  school  officers,  note  relating 
to,  3. 

Academies.    See  Secondary  instmction. 

Adams,  Mass..  schools  of  107. 

Adams,  Prof.  Samael,  obituary  notice  of^  62. 

Aznew,  Dr.,  remarks  of,  concerning  defective  san- 
itation of  New  York  City  schools,  LdL 

Agricultural  College  Convention,  303. 

Agricultural  colleges,  hourly  compensation  paid 
by,  to  students  who  work  on  the  college  farm, 
cxx. 

Agriculture,  State  boards  of^  as  related  to  State 
agricultural  colleges,  cxiz-cxx;  instruction  in, 
in  Fnince,  clvilL 

Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  colleges  of|  cvi, 
cxix-cxx;  summary,  cxv-cxviii;  stat&tics,  535- 
543. 

Akron,  Ohio,  schools  of  197, 108. 

Alabama,  summary  of  tne  eaucational  condition  of^ 
xxvi-xxvii;  abstract,  5-8. 

Alaska,  history  and  prospects  of  education  in, 
xxxi-xxxiL 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176, 177. 

Aldrich,  Hon.  P.  £.,  citations  from  an  address  of, 
on  the  high  school  question,  Ixxxii-lxxxiii. 

Alexandria^a.,  schools  of,  257. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214, 215. 

Allentown,  Pa.,  schools  ot,  214, 215. 

Alton,  111.,  schools  ot^  45,46. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  schools  of^  214, 215. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  300-301. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  209-300. 

American  Philological  Association,  302-303. 

American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  cxlix. 

American  Public  Health  Association,  304. 

American  Social  Science  Association,  301-302. 

Ann 'Arbor,  Mich.,  schools  of;  123-124. 

Apgar,  Ellis  A.,  State  superintendent  of  New  Jer- 
sey, 173. 

Argentine  Confederation,  educational  condition  of; 
cTxx. 

Arizona,  Territory  of;  275. 

Arkansas,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxix-xxx ;  abstract,  9-12. 

Arkuisas  Industrial  University.  11. 

Art,  i^rogress  of  instruction  in,  clxxv-dxxvii ; 
statistics  of  museums  of.  clxxviii-clxxix ;  statis- 
tics of  institutions  affording  instruction  in,  clxxx- 
clxxxi :  Statojdirector  of,  in  Massachusetts.  105 ; 
facilities  for  instmction  in,  in  New  York  State, 
184:  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  221;  in  Providence, 
R  I.,  230. 

Ashley,  Prof.  George  H.,  obituary  notice  of,  152. 

Association  of  New  EngWd  SuperintendentsLSOO. 

Associations,  educationoL  See  the  heading  Edu- 
cational Conventions,  under  the  respective 
States. 

Atchison,  Elans.,  schools  of,  70-71. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  schools  of;  3^0. 

Attendance,  average,  and  enrolment  com]>ared 
with  schoolpopulatlon,  xviii-xlx. 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176, 177. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  schools  of,  39, 40. 

Australasia,  educational  condition  of,  clxxiii-clxxv. 

Austrii^  condition  of  education  in,  civ. 

B. 

Bacon,  Lord,  view  of,  as  to  a  man's  duty  to  his 
profession,  x. 


I  Baden,  educational  condition  ot  dx. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  schools  of,  97. 
Bangor,  Me.,  schools  of;  88, 89. 
Barrett  Gymnasium  at  Axnherst  College,  descrip- 
tion of  the.  oxL 
Barton,  Prof.  John  G.,  obituary  notice  of,  187. 
Barton,  Mrs.  John  R.,  gift  of  $50,000  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvama  by,  222. 
Bavaria,  educational  condition  of;  clx. 


Bav  City,  Mich.,  schools  of,  123. 
Belgium,  statistics  respecting  secondary  instmc- 
tion Jn,  xc;  educational  condition  of^  clvi-civii. 


Bell,  President,  remarks  of;  respectmg  instmc- 
tion for  the  blind,  cxlix. 

BelleviUe,  IlL,  schools  o^  45,'46. 

BenefiBctions,  summary  of  educational,  cl-clii; 
statistical  table,  502-617. 

Berlin,  Germany,  education  in,  clxi. 

Bicknell,  Thomas  W.,  address  of,  as  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  299-300. 

Bifldeford,  Me.,  schools  of,  88, 89. 

Blaehamton,  N.  Y.,  schools  of;  176. 

BledsocL  Albert  T.,  obituary  notice  of,  261. 

Blind,  institutions  for  the.  See  the  heading 
Special  Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Blind,  summary  of  schools  for  the,  oxlvii-oxlviii 
statistics,  590-591. 

Bloomington,  HI.,  schools  of;  45, 46. 

Boston,  Slass.,  schools  of,  107. 

Boston  University,  cviii-cix,  112, 114. 

Botanical  and  zoological  collections  for  common 
schools  advocated,  169. 

Bowdoin  College,  91, 92. 

Box,  Leroy  F.,  State  superintendent  of  Alabama,  8. 

Brazil,  educational  condition  of,  olxx-dxxi. 

Brenhiun,  Tex.,  schools  of,  246. 

Bridgeport,  Conn.,  schools  of,  26-27. 

British  Columbia,  educational  condition  of,  clxxiL 

Brockenbrough,  Prof.  John  W.,  obituary  notice 
of;  261. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176, 177. 

Brooks,  Lewis,  obituary  notice  of;  186;  gifts  of 
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ing, ci-cii. 

Erie,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214. 215. 

Etter,  S.  M.,  State  superintendent  of  pnblic  in- 
struction in  Illinois,  52. 

Eve,  Dr.  Paul  F.,  obituary  notice  of,  243. 

Examiners,  State  boards  of.  See  the  heading  Offi- 
cers of  the  State  School  System,  under  the  re- 
spective States. 

F. 

,  Fall  River,  Mass.,  schools  ot^  107. 

Feeble-minded,  summary  of  schools  for.  cliii ;  in- 
struction for,  in  Connecticut,  30 ;  in  Illinois,  61 ; 
in  Iowa,  68;  in  Kentuckv,  80;  in  Massachusetts, 
115;  in  New  Jersey,  173;  in  New  York,  183;  in 
Ohio,  205 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  221 ;  statistical  table, 
634. 

Fellows,  Prof.  S.  N.,  on  chairs  of  didactics  in  col- 
leges, Ixxiv,  note. 

Ficker,  Dr.,  remarks  of,  concerning  educational 
statistics,  xv-xvi. 

Finland,  educational  condition  of,  clvii 

Fitchbur^,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 108. 

Five  Nations,  schools  of  the,  286. 

FloHda,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of, 
xxvi ;  abstracts  36-37. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  schools  of,  268,  200. 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  schools  of.  54,  55. 

lYance,  character  of  secondary  instmotion  in, 
Ixxxix-xc;  educational  condition  of^  dvii-clviii; 
new  school  law  of,  clviii. 

Fremont,  John  C,  ex  officio  superintendent  •f 
Arizona,  275. 

Frobel  Society,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  151. 

Furniture,  school,  summary  of  patents  for  im- 
provements in,  cliii-cliv ;  statisucal  table,  635. 

G. 

Galesburg,  lU.,  schools  of,  45, 46, 47. 

Georgetown,  D.  C,  schools  of,  278-280. 

Georgia,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of, 

xxvi;  abstract,* 38-43. 
Georgia  State  Agricultural  College,  41-42. 
Germany,  generu  educational  condition  of,  clviii- 

clx ;  universities  in,  clix ;  technical  and  indns- 

trifd  schools  in,  clix-clx. 
Gilmour,  Neil,  State  suiierintendent  of  New  York, 

189. 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 
Gower,    Cornelius   A.,  State   superintendent  of 

Michigan,  129. 
Graded  schools,  in  Kentucky,  76 ;  compared  with 

ungraded^  225-220 ;  in  Vermont,  250-251. 
Grand  Kapids,  Mich.,  schools  of,  123. 
.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  educational  condition 

of,  clxii-clxvL 
Greece,  educational  condition  o^  clxvi. 
Gn^ory,  President  J.  M.,  paper  of,  on  the  relation 

ofuygieno  to  the  higher  education,  304. 
Groves,  James  H.,  State  superintendent  of  Dela- 
ware, 35. 
Gymnastic  exercises,  character  and  results  o^  at 

Amherst  College,  cxi-cxv. 

n. 

Hiickclton,  Prof  James  H.,  obitaory  Tiot\ceot,\Vi.  \  3w^ws^\%aafc'^  .,<Jtk\\»3srs  tvi^*6s^^1.US8. 


Hall,  Prof.  Edwin,  obituary  notice  of;  188. 

HamUton,  Ohio,  schools  of;  107, 108,200. 

Hannibal,  Mo.,  schools  ot,  145. 

Harrington,  H.  F.,  remarks  of,  on  the  high  acbool 
question,  Ixxxi-lxxxii,  Ixxxv-lxxxrL 

Harris,  Dr.  Elisha,  letter  of,  respecting  crime  and 
education,  cciii-cciv. 

Harris,  W.  T.,  remarks  of,  on  the  high  school  qoi»- 
tion,  Ixxxvi-lxxxviL 

Harrisbnra,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214, 215^ 

Hart,  ProL  John  S.,  obituary  notice  of;  223-S23. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  schools  of,  26, 27. 

Harvard  University,  111-112, 113-U4. 

Haverhill,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 

Henderson,  H.  A.  M.,  State  superintendent  of 
Kentucky,  81. 

Hi^h  schools.  See  the  heading  Secondary  Instme- 
Uon,  under  the  respecuve  States. 

High  schools,  InMicnii^n,  xxviii,  noto ;  ntili^of; 
Ixxxi-lxxxviii;  ol^ti^ctions  to,  in  California,  17-18; 
course  of  study  suggested  for,  in  Iowa,  66; 
objections  to,  in  Mame,  considered,  90-01;  in 
Maasachusetts,  111;  in  Minnesota,  134-135;  in 
Missouri,  148;  in  Ohio,  202;  in  Pennsylvania,  218; 
in  Rhode  Island,  228-2^;  advocated  in  Vermont, 
252;  changes  in  law  respecting,  in  Wiaoonain, 
270. 

Hitchcock,  Professor,  extracts  from  the  address  ot, 
before  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
on  the  health  of  Amherst  College  students  as 
affected  by  the  Barrett  Gymnasium,  cxi-cxv. 

Hitz,  John,  consul  general  of  Switzerland,  remarks 
of,  respecting  crime  and  education,  cciv-ccv. 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  160. 

Hollingsworth,  O.  N.,  secretary  of  Texas  State 
board  of  education,  248. 

Holy  Angels'  College.  205. 

Holyoke,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 

Hopkins,  Prof  John  O.,  obituary  notice  of,  60-61. 

Hough,  Professor,  remarks  of;  as  to  ventilation  in 
Cincinnati  schools,  Ixiv. 

Houston,  Tex.,  schools  of,  246. 

Hovey,  Prof.  Edmund  Otis,  obituary  notice  ot  VK 

Hovt,  Governor  J.  W.,  statement  of;  respecting 
education  in  Wyoming.  296-297. 

Hudson,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176L 

Hun^^ary,  educational  condition  of,  clv-clvL 

Hygiene,  school,  in  Massachusetts,  lix;  in  Wis- 
consin, Ix;  in  Louisiana,  Ix-lxi ;  in  Maryland, 
in  Indiana,  Ixij  in  New  York  City,  Ixi-lxlii;  in 
Boston,  Ixiii-lxiv;  in  Cincinnati,  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Ixiv ;  in  Cambridge,  Maoa.,  Ixr. 


Idaho,  Territory  of,  283-284. 

Illinois,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of; 

xxviii;  abstract,  44-52. 
Hlinois  Industrial  University,  40, 50. 
Imbeciles,  schools  for.    See  Feeble-minded,  schools 

for  the. 
Indiana,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of; 

xxviii;  abstract,  53-61. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  schools  of,  54, 55. 
Indiana,  schools  for,  in  Dakota,  276-277;  InLidian 

Territory,  285-286. 
Industrial  art,  clxxv-clxxvi. 
Industrial  cduc^ition  advocated,  in  California,  15; 

in  Pennsylvania,  214;  in  Ilhodo  Island,  226;  in 

I'onnossce,  239. 
Industrial  school  at  Paris,  France.  clriiL 
Industrial  schools,  establislnuent  and  development 

of,  in  Austria,  civ ;  statistics  of,  for  1876,  cxcii- 

cxciii;  additional  schools  in  1877,  cciL    See,also^ 

Roform  schools. 
Infant  asylums,  statistics  of,  for  1876,  cxcL 
Inntitutcs.    See  Conventions  and  associations,  ed- 
ucational, and  the  heading  Training  of  Teachers, 

under  the  respective  Statea 
Intercollegiate  Literary  Association,  303. 
Iowa,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of; 

xxviii;  abstract, 62-68. 
Iowa  State  University,  66. 
Ireland,  educational  condition  of,  clxiv. 
Italy,  educational  condition  of,  clx\i. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  schools  o^  176, 177. 

J. 
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Jamaica^  "W.  L,  edncational  conditioii  o^  dxxlL 

JonesviUe,  Wis.,  schools  of,  268, 2G0. 

Janitors,  wages  of.  lx\'ii-lxvlU. 

Japan,  odncational  condition  of,  clxviii-clxx :  for- 
eign language  schools  in,  clxix;  finances,  cudx- 
clxx. 

Jeftersonville,  Ind.,  schools  o^  54, 55. 

Jersey  Cit\',  N.  J.,  schools  of,  10&-170. 

Jocclyn,  GhDorge  Bermies,  ohituary  notice  o^  128. 

John  C.  Green  Scientific  School,  172. 

Johns  Hopkins  Uniyersit}',  cix,  08. 

Johnson,  Warren,  ohitaaiv  notice  of,  88. 

Joliet,  HI.,  schools  o^  45, 4iB,  47. 

Journals,  educational.    See  Educational  Journals. 

Judson,  John  P.,  territorial  superintendent  of 
Washington  Territory,  205. 


Kansas,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  o^ 

xxix ;  abstract,  d9-73. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  schools  ot  145. 
Kansas  State  University,  72. 
Kelly,   Samuel  P.,  State  superintendent  of  Ne- 
braska, 139. 
Kentucky,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 

of,  xxix  ;  abstract,  74-^1. 
Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  visit  of  the 

President  and  cabinet  to,  cxlix. 
Kentucky  State  University,  78-79. 
Keokuk,  Iowa,  schools  ot  €4, 65. 
Elinderf^rten.    See  the  heading  Elementary  In- 

structicm,  under  the  respective  States. 
Kindcrgoortcu,  summary  of  statistics  of,  with'lre- 

marks,  Ixx^'i-lxxvii ;  statistical  table,  376-390. 
KinthTgarten,   the,  its  cost  and   results   in  St. 

LouiH,  Mo.,  discussed,  144-145. 
Kingston,  N.  Y.,  schools  of;  176, 177. 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  schools  of;  230-240. 


Labor  and  capital,  bearing  of  education  on  the 
conflict  between,  vil-viii. 

La  Crosse,  Wis.,  schools  of,  268, 260. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  schools  of,  H,  55. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214, 215. 

La  Porte,  Ind.,  schools  of  54,  55. 

Laws,  school.    See  School  law. 

Law,  schools  of  See  the  heading  Professional  In- 
struction, under  the  respective  States. 

Law,  summaiy  of  schools  of;  cxxii-cxxiii ;  statis- 
tical table,  554-557. 

Lawrence,  Kons.,  schools  of,  70, 71. 

Lawnmeo,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 

Lecky,  views  oi,  respecting  the  relations  of  gov- 
ernment to  education,  xii.  ' 

Lemmnn,  Allen  B.,  State  superintendent  of  Kan- 
sas, 73. 

Lewis,  Tayler,  obituary  notice  of;  187-188. 

Lewiston,*Me.,  schools  of;  88, 89. 

Lcxiuj^on,  Ky.,  schools  of,  76, 77. 

Libraries — medical  libraries,  cxxvi;  snmmAries  of 

Eublic  libraries,  cxxxi-cxlii;  eariv  American 
bniries  at  Concord  and  at  Brookfleld,  cxlii; 
libraries  in  Ontario,  clxxi :  free  public  libraries 
in  Rhode  Island,  226;  statistical  table  of  addi- 
tional public  libraries,  581^-585. 

Library  of  Con$p:t}ss — extent  of  the  collection, 
cxxxii;  copyrights,  cxxxil-cxxxiii ;  new  cata- 
logue, index 'to  the  documents,  debates,  and  laws 
of  Congress,  documents  relating  to  French  dis- 
coveries and  explorations,  publication  of  the 
resolves,  &c.,  of  the  Continental  Con^^ress  and 
Congress  of  the  Confederation,  txxxiii ;  county 
and  town  histories,  cxxxiii-cxxxiv ;  new  building 
for  the  library,  cxxxiv. 

"  Libniry  plan ''  of  furnishing  text  books,  277. 

Lincoln.  Dr.,  extracts  from  mperof,  on  sanitation 
of  M:!S<)  loliusetts  schools,  lix. 

Little  llock.  Ark.,  schools  of,  9-10. 

Lockport,  X.  Y.,  schools  of,  176. 

Logansport.  Ind.,  schools  of,  54, 55. 

Long  iHlauu  City,  schools  of,  176. 

Lorihg,  Dr.  E.  (f.,  remarks  of,  on  the  influence  of 
viti!it<'d  air  on  the  eyes,  Ixv. 

Ix>uisianV  summary  of  the  edacational  condition 
of;  xxvii ;  abstract,  82-^ 
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Louisiana  Agricoltiiral  and  Mechanical  CoUeoe, 

85-86L 
Louisville,  Ky.,  schools  of;  76, 77. 
Lowell,  Mass.,  schools  ot  107, 108. 
Lusher,  Kobert  M.,  State  superintendent  of  Loa* 

isiana,  86. 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  schools  of;  257. 
Lynn,  Mass.,  schools  of;  107, 108. 

M. 

Maoaulay,  Lord,  opinion  of;  that  the  principle  of 
tree  competition  is  insnfiicientfor  education,  xii. 

Macon,  Ga^  schools  of,  39,  40. 

Madison,  Wis.,  schools  of;  268, 269. 

Maine,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of; 
xxiv;  abstract,  87-94. 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts,  9L 

Mallery,  CoL  Gariick,  paper  of,  on  the  number  of 
Indians,  301. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  schools  of,  162. 

Mankato,  Minn.,  schools  of,  183. 

Mann,  Mrs.  Horace,  report  of,  respecting  charity 
Kindergarten,  IxxviL 

Mansfielt^  Ohio,  schools  of,  197, 198, 200. 

Marsh,  Prof  O.  C,  address  of;  301. 

Maryland,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of;  xxvi ;  abstract,  95-103. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College,  99. 

Massachusetts,  summary  of  the  educational  con- 
dition of,  xxiv ;  abstract,  104-120. 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  112. 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  112-113. 

Medical  libraries,  cxxvi. 

Medicine,  schools  of.  See  the  heading  Professional 
Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Medicine,  summary  of  statistics  of  the  schools  of; 
oxxiii-cxxv ;  statistical  table,  558-566. 

Medico-Legal  Society,  New  York,  letter  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the,  to  the  board  of  education  respect- 
ing hygiene  in  the  city  schooli,  Ixi-lxlL 

Memph'is,  Tenn.,  schools  of.  239, 240. 

Metric  system,  recommendations  respecting  the, 
300. 

Mexico,  educational  condition  of,  clxxiiL 

Michigan,  summary  of  the  educational  conditioii 
of.  xxviii ;  abstract,  121-129. 

Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  126. 

Michigan  State  Public  School,  127. 

Michigan  State  University,  125-126. 

Middletown,  Conn.,  schools  of,  26, 27. 

Military  Academy,  United  States,  examinations  for 
admission  to,  567. 

Miller,  Samuel,  gift  of  $850,000  by,  to  Hampden  Sid- 
ney College,  260, 261. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  schools  of;  260. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  schools  of,  133. 

Minnesota,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of;  xxvii;  abstract,  130-137. 

Minnesota  State  University,  136, 136. 

Mississippi,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxvii;  abstract,  138-142. 

Missouri,  summary  of  the  educational  oondition'of; 
xxix;  abstrai*t,  143-15*2. 

Missouri  State  University,  148, 149. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  schools  of,  6. 

Montana, Territoryof.  287-288. 

Muhlenberg,  Rev.  wiUiam  A.,  obituary  notice  of, 
18ft-187. 

Murray,  David,  letter  of,  to  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, respecting  oducallon  in  JaxMU,  clxix-clxx. 

N. 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  schools  of;  162. 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  schools  of,  239, 240. 

National  Buroau  of  Education.  Sec  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

National  Deaf-Mute  College,  28L 

National  Educational  Association,  298-200. 

Naval  Academy,  United  States,  examinations  for 
admission  to,  567. 

Ncar-sightednesa  in  the  public  schools,  Ixv. 

Nebraska,  summary  of  tlie  educational  condition 
of.  xxvii :  abstract,  153-156. 

NetoerlanuB,  eduoationalQOQdlUafx^l^^tkiai^t-vSsE^^ 
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JXevada^  mnmnaiy  of  the  edocAtioiiuil  oonditkm  of, 
zxx:  abstract,  157-150. 

Newark,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  100, 170. 

Newark,  Ohio,  schools  of,  107, 106, 200. 

Now  Bedford,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 108-100. 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  160, 170. 

Newbuigh,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  170. 

Newbnrvport,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 109. 

Newell,  M.  A.,  State  superintendent  of  Maryland, 
103. 

Now  Hampshire,  summary  of  the  educational  con- 
dition of;  xxiv ;  abstrnct,  100>166. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  schools  of,  26, 27. 

New  Jersey,  summary  of  the  educational  condi- 
tion of,  XXV ;  abstract,  167-173. 

New  Mexico,  Territory  of,  289-290. 

Now  Orleans,  La.,  schools  of,  84. 

Newport,  Ky.,  schools  of  76, 77. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  schools  of,  226, 227. 

New  South  Wales,  educational  condition  of,  dxzilL 

Ne^^ton,  MASS.,  schools  of,  107, 109. 

Now  Yoik,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  XXV;  abstract,  174-189. 

New  York  City,  N.  Y..  si^hools  of,  176, 177-178. 

New  York  Normal  Collcfce,  180. 

New  Zi^nlnnd,  educational  condition  of^  clxxiii. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  schools  of,  257. 

Normal  Art  School  of  Massa<;hnsetts,  110. 

Normal  schools,  summary*,  Ixix-lxxiii;  suggestions 
towanl  secunnc,  in  Kentucky,  77 ;  supoort  of, 
urged,  in  New  York,  179-180 ;  statistical  table! 
350-:iti5.  See,  also,  the  hemling  The  Training  of 
Teachers,  imder  tlie  respective  States. 

Norris,  .John  A.,  obituary  notice  of,  200-207. 

NoiTistown.  Pa.,  schoohj'of,  214, 2ir>-216. 

North  Carolina^  summaiy  of  the  educational  oon- 
dltiou  of,  xxvi ;  abstract,  190-104. 

North  (ieorgia  Agricultural  College,  42. 

Northrop).  Birdsey  G.,  8ecix'>tJirj'  of  State  board  of 
education  in  Connecticut,  31. 

Nova  Scotixi,  educational  ctmdition  of,  clxxii. 

Nurses,  training  schools  for,  in  Connecticut,  30 ; 
in  New  York,  184. 

O. 

Officers.  schooL    See  School  officers. 

OgdensDurg,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176. 

Ohio,  sunmiary  of  the  e<lucational  condition  o^ 
xxix ;  abstract,  195-207. 

Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  204. 

Omaha,  Nebr.,  schools  of  154. 

Ontui-io,  educational  condition  of,  dxxL 

Orange,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  169,  170. 

Oratory,  training  in,  222. 

Oregon,  summary  oi  the  educational  condition  of, 
XXX :  abstract,  208-211. 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  210. 

Orphan  asylums,  statistics  of,  for  1876,  clxxxii- 
olxxxix;  additional  asylums  in  1877,  ccii;  in 
Iowa,  68  i  in  Pennsylvania,  221 ;  in  South  Caro- 
lina. 236. 

Orr,  Gustavus  J.,  State  school  commissioner  of 
Georgia,  43. 

Orton.  Prof.  James,  obituai^  notice  of,  189. 

O'Sullivan,  Dr.^  remarks  or,  on  inspecting  a  now 
school-house  in  Now  York  City,  Ixii-lxiu. 

Oswego,  N.  Y.,  schools  o^  176,  178. 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  schools  of,  64,  65. 

P. 

Paris,  France,  education  in,  civil,  clvill 

Parkorsbui-g,  W.  V.'i.,  schools  of,  263. 

Paterson,  NT  J.,  schools  of,  169, 170. 

Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  110. 

Peabody  fund,  disbui-scmonts  from.  1888  to  1877, 
xxxviii:  mentioned,  xxxix;  contributions  from, 
-In  Florida,  36;  in  Louisiana,  84;  in  North  Caro- 
lina, 191 ;  m  South  Carolina,  234;  in  Tennessee, 
239, 241 ;  in  Virginia,  257 ;  in  West  Virginia,  263. 

Pedagogics,  professorships  of,  Ixxiv :  time  devoted 
to,  in  German  universities,  Ixxiv-lxxv. 

Peet,  Dr.  I.  L.,  reasons  of,  for  preferring  the  man- 
ual method  in  instructing  deaf-mutes,  cxlv. 
Pendleton,  W.  E.,  State  superinteudont  of  West 

Virifinia,  265. 
Pflnnsylrania,  summaiy  ot  tbe  ednGaXVonosX  e.o\k- 

ditiono^xxY;  abatract,  212r%2d. 


Peoria,  HL,  schooU  oC  45. 46^  47. 

Perranlt,  Joeeph,   ex  officio  superintendept  of 
schools  of  Idaho,  284. 

Pharmacists,  responsibOity  of;  and  echools  loc, 
cxxvL 

Pharmacy,  summary  of  schools  of;  cxxv ;  instroo- 
tion  in,  in  California,  19;  in  IIliDois,  51 ;  in  Ken- 
tucky, 79:  in  Monrland,  99:  in  Massachnsetta, 
114;  m  Michigan,  m :  in  Missouri,  150 ;  in  New 
York,  183 ;  in  rennsylvania.  220 ;  ia  Temu^aee, 
242 :  in  tho  District  of  Columbia,  282 ;  statistkil 
table,  561, 565-56a 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  schools  of;  214. 21&,  316L 

Philbriok,  John  D.,  extracts  ttom.  report  of;  Ivii- 
Hx. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215, 216. 

Police,  municipal  expenditures  for,  compared  with 
cost  of  education,  ixv-lxvi. 

Portland,  Me.,  schools  of.  88, 89. 

Portland,  Ores.,  schools  of,  209. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  schools  of,  102, 103. 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  schools  of.  197, 108, 200. 

Portugal,  educational  condition  of,  clxvlL 

Pottsville,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214, 215. 

Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176. 

PowelL  L.  J.,  State  superintendent  of  Orcgam,  UL 

Preparatory  courses,  students  in.  ciiL 

Preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  number  of 
classical  and  scientific  students  in,  diagram, 
cii-ciii. 

Preparatory  schools.  See  the  heading  Secondaiy 
Instiniction,  imder  the  respoctive  Suttes. 

Preparatory  schools,  summuyof;xci~xoiii;  statia- 
ticil  t«ble,  477-486. 

Pnnce  Edward  Island,  educational  oondition  of; 
clxxii. 

Princeton  College,  171-173. 

Professional  instruction.  See  the  headins  Seiea- 
tillc  and  Professional  Instraction,  under  tha 
respective  States, 

Providence,  K.  I.,  schools  ot  226, 227. 

Prussia,  character  of  secondary  instruction  in, 
lxxxviii-4xxxix ;  educational  condition  of,  dx- 
clxi ;  proposed  school  law,  clx ;  edacatibon  iba  Ber- 
lin, cm. 

Pruyu,  John  V.  L.,  obitnar>-  notioe  of;  180. 

Publications,  educational,  historical,  dbc, 
ry.  clU;  list  of,  018-683. 

Purauo  University,  58. 


Quebec,  educational  condition  of,  cbcdL 
Queensijmd,    educational    oonditkoi    of;    dzziii- 

clxxiv. 
Quincy,  HI.,  schools  of ,  4S,  46,  47. 
(Juincy,  Mass.,  efficiency  of  schools  of;  llOi 

B. 

Reading,  Pa.,  schools  of;  214, 215, 216. 

Becaaimendations  respecting  tho  edncatkmil  oon* 
dition  of  tho  oountiy,  ccv-ccvi. 

Red  Wing.  Minn.,  schools  of  133. 

Reform  schools,  statistics  or,  for  1876,  cxoix-od ; 
additional  school  reported  ii/1877,  ccii ;  inatme- 
tion  in,  in  California,  20;  in  Conneoticat,  90;  in 
Indiana,  50;  in  Iowa,  68;  in  Kentucky.  80;  in 
Maine,  92-03;  in  Mar>'hind,  100;  in  Maaaacha- 
setts,  115-116;  in  Michigan,  128;  in  New  Hump- 
shire,  164 ;  in  New  Jersey,  173 :  in  New  York, 
184;  in  Ohio,  205;  in  Pennsylvania,  221;  ia 
Rhode  Ishmd,  229-230;  in  Yormont,  253;  ia 
Wisconsin,  27a 

Rhode  Island,  summary  of  the  ednoational  oondi- 
tion of,  XXV;  abstract,  224-231. 

Rice,  Prof.  Nathan  L.,  obituary  notice  o^  8L 

Richmond,  Ind.,  schools  of,  54,  55. 

Richmond,  Va.,  schools  of;  257,  258. 

Ritch,  W.  G.,  ex  officio  supenntendent  of  N«v 
Mexico,  290. 

Rochester,  "N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176w 

Rockl'ord,  lU.,  schools  of,  45,  46,  47. 

Rock  Island,  111.,  schools  of,  45, 46,  47. 

Rose,  Chauncey,  obituary  notice  of;  61. 
\  B.u^et,  William  XL,  State  saperintendent^  V!f- 
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fintgen  College.  172. 
Bulgers  Scientino  School.  172. 
ButUnd,  Yt,  0cho<^  of;  261. 

S. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  schoola  of;  128. 

St.  John^s  Collogo,  09. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  schools  of;  145.  • 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  schools  of,  145-146. 

St.  Louis  Society  of  Pedagogy,  151-152. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  schools  of,  132, 138. 

Salem,  Mass.,  schools  of;  107. 

Salem,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197-200. 

Salem,  Ores.,  schools  of;  209. 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  schools  of;  246. 

Sandusky,  Ohio,  schools  of,  197,198,200. 

San  Francisco,  CaL,  schools  of,  16. 

San  Jo86,  Cal.,  schools  of,  16-17. 

Savannah,  Ga.,  schools  of,  89, 40. 

Savings  banks  in  schools,  introductioii  of;  adro- 
cat«d,  in  Wisconsin,  268. 

Saxony,  educational  condition  of,  olxL 

Scarborough,  John  C,  State  superintendoit  of 
North  Carolina,  194. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  schools  of;  17(1 178. 

School  age,  diasram  repres^itixig  the,  in  the  States 
and  Territories,  xviii. 

School  districts.    See  Districts. 

School  furniture.    See  Fumitur©. 

School  law,  changes  in  the,  in  Minnesota,  182;  in 
Mississippi^  130;  amendments  to,  in  Kew  York^ 
17&-176 ;  chang;es  in  the,  in  Ohio,  197 ;  revision 
of  the,  urged,  in  Pennsvlvania.  213 ;  character 
of  the.  in  Texas,  245 ;  changes  in  the,  in  Idaho, 
284 :  in  Washington  Territory,  294. 

School  officers.  See  the  headmgs  Officers  of  the 
State  School  System  and  Chief  State  School 
Officers,  under  the  respective  States. 

School  term,  means  of  lengthening  the,  in  Yir- 
ginia,  256-257. 

Science,  schools  of.  See  the  heading  Seienfdflo 
and  Professional  Jnstruction,  under  the  respec- 
tive States. 

Science,  summary  of  schools  of;  cxv-orviii ;  sta- 
tisUcal  table,  535-543. 

Scotland,  educational  condition  of,  clxiv-clxvi. 

Scranton,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214,  215,  216. 

Seamen,  training  of,  at  San  Francisco,  1^20. 

Searing.  Edwaru,  notice  of  report  of,  267. 

Sears,  George  B.,  obituary  notice  of,  178. 

Secondary  instruction.  See  the  heading  Second- 
ary Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Secondary  instructioiL  summary  of  statistics  of, 
Ixxvii-lxxx;  in  foreign  countries,  Ixxxviii-xci, 
clvi,  clx\ii,  clxviii,  clxx,  clxxii ;  statistical  table, 
391-476. 

Semmes,  Dr.  A.  J.,  statement  of,  respecting  edu- 
cation in  Xew  Mexico,  289-290. 

Shannon,  Richard  D.,  State  superintendent  of  Mis- 
souri, 152. 

Shattuck,  Joseph  C,  State  superintendent  of  Colo- 
rado 23. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  29. 

Slaughter,  Joseph,  territorial  superin&ndent  of 
Wyoming,  297. 

Smart,  James  H..  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction of  Indiana,  remarks  of,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  good  ventilation  in  schools,  1x1 ;  on  the 
hish  school  question,  Ixxxiv. 

Smettes,  Albert  obituary  notice  of;  193 

Smith,  Asa  Dodge,  obituary  notice  of,  165. 

Smith,  Henry  Boynton,  obituary  notice  of;  186. 

Smith,  J.  A.,  State  superintendent  of  Mississippi, 
142. 

Smith,  Dr.  Nathan  R,  obituary  notice  of,  102. 

Smith,  Prof  Richard  Somers,  obituary  notice  of 
102. 

Soldiers'  orphans*  homes,  statistics  of,  for  1876,  cxc 

Somerville,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 

South  Bend,  lud.,  so.hoolsof  54,  55. 

South  Carolina,  summary  of  the  educational  con- 
dition uf,  xxvi ;  abstract,  232-236. 

South  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  Mechan- 
ics' Institute,  235. 

Spain,  educational  condition  of,  clxvii-clxviii. 

Spelling  reform,  report  of  American  Philological 
Association  respecting,  302-303. 

Spelling  Befonn  Association,  303. 
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Sprfaigfleld,  tn.,  tohoola  of;  45,  46,  47. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  schools  *%L  107,  109. 

Sprinefield,  Ohio,  schools  of;  197.  196,  200. 

State  uoards  of  education.  See  the  headinrai  Offl- 
oers  of  the  State  School  System  and  Chief  State 
School  Officers,  under  the  respective  States.      , 

State  boards  or  examiners.  See  the  heading 
Officers  of  the  State  School  System,  under  the 
respective  States. 

State  reports.  See  the  heading  Elementary  In- 
struction, under  the  respective  States. 

State  superintendents.  See  the  headings  Officers 
of  the  State  School  System  and  Chief  State 
School  Officer,  under  the  respective  States. 

States  and  Territories,  summary  of  statistics  of 
school  systems  of;  xvl-xxiii;  statistical  table, 
306-313. 

Stein,  views  of,  respecting  education,  vii. 

Stenbenville,  Ohio,  school  of,  197,  198,  200. 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  172. 

Stockton.  Cal.,  schools  ofl  17. 

Stock  well,  Thomas  B.,  State  superintendent  of 
Rhode  Island,  231. 

Study  at  Ilome,  Society  for  Promoting,  at  Boston, 
114;  atMUwaukee,  2^2-273. 

Superintendents,  title,  appointment,  and  term  of 
office  of  State  and  territorial,  xliv-xlv.* 

Superior  instruction.  See  the  heading  Superior 
Instmction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Superior  instruction,  meaning  of,  in  the  United 
(states,  civ;  condition  of,  cviii-cx.  See,  also, 
Universities  and  colleges. 

Superior  instruction  of  women,  summarv  of  sta- 
tistics of  institutions  for  the,  xciii-xcvi ;  statis- 
tical table,  487-502.  See,  also,  the  heading  Su- 
perior Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Supervision,  development  of;  in  educational  af- 
fairs, xl-xliii. 

Sui)ervision  of  schools,  lack  of  in  Louisiana,  83 ; 
suggestions  respecting,  in  Massachusetts,  106; 
changes  in,  urged,  in  w  isconsin,  267-268. 

Sweden,  educational  condition  of,  clxviii. 

Switzerland,  educational  condition  of,  clxviU. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  schools  of;  176, 178-179. 


T. 

Tasmania,  education^  condition  of,  clxxiv. 

Taunton,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107. 

Tavlor,  John,  territorial  superintendent  of  Utah, 

m. 

Teachers.  See  the  heading  Training  of  Teachers, 
under  the  respective  States. 

Teachers,  average  monthly  pay  of,  diagnocL  xx- 
xxi;  number  and  pay  of.  In  England  and  Wales, 
cbdii-clxiv ;  in  Ontario,  clxxi;  immaturity  of,  in 
Iowa,  64;  parsimony  toward,  in  Maine,  88;  need 
of  goo<l,  in  Maryland,  96;  improvement  in,  in 
Tennessee,  238. 

Teachers'  institutes.  See  the  heading  Training 
of  Teachers,  imder  the  respective  States. 

Tennessee,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxix;  abstract,  237-243. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  College,  242. 

Tennessee  State  Normal  College,  240. 

Tenney,  Sanborn,  obituary  notice  of,  118-119. 

Torre  ilaute,  Ind.,  schools  of,  54,  55-56. 

Territories.    See  States  and  Territories. 

Texas,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of; 
xxvii ;  abstract,  244-248. 

Texas  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
247. 

Text  books,  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  free, 
in  public  schools,  xxxix-xl ;  free,  urged  in  Call- 
fomia,  15 ;  question  of  free,  in  Iowa,  §3 ;  uniform 
and  free,  in  Michigan,  122 ;  State  uniformity  of; 
recommended,  in  New  Hampshire,  161-162;  uni- 
form and  free,  urged  for  districts,  in  New  Jersey, 
168-160;  district  uniformity  of,  advocated,  in 
Pennsylvania,  213-214 ;  advantages  of  fk«e,  urged, 
in  Wisconsin,  268. 

Theology,  schools  of.  See  the  heading  Scientifio 
and  Professional  Instruction,  under  the  respec- 
tive States. 

Theology,  summary  of  the  stBi^i&\x<c^^\  wS&sa^o^^JU 
cxxi-cxxi\\  %t8A\%X.VeBl\\aX5V<6>^o^\-S!fo^.  •»-— !«w 

Thom\wwn,U\i«>i.^.,^\»XA«Q^V»^ai^^ 
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Thompson,  S.  R.,  State  saperintendent  of  No- 
branka,  150. 

Toledo.  Ohio,  schools  of,  197, 108, 200-201. 

Township  system,  comparisun  of,  with  district 
system,  xzxix;  advantages  of  the,  in  Wisconsin, 
268. 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  schools  o^  169, 170. 

Trhiity  College,  28-29. 

Trousdale,  Leon.,  State  superintendent  of  Tennes- 
see 243. 

Troy,'  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176, 170. 

IT. 

United  States  Military  Academy,  mentioned,  181 ; 
examinations  for  admission  to,  3H7. 

United  Sttites  Naval  Academy,  mentioned,  99 ;  ex- 
aminations for  admission  to,  567. 

Universities  and  collef;e«,  summary  of  statistics 
of,  xcvi-4: ;  college  entrance  examinations,  ci-cii ; 
stutislicnl  table,  503-534. 

University  Convocation,  New  York,  185. 

ITuivorsit.'y  of  Alabama,  7. 

Univ<Tsity  of  California,  18, 19. 

University  of  Colora<lo,  23. 

Univci-sity  of  Deseret,  292. 

I'niversitV  of  Georcia,  41. 

University  of  Mississippi,  140-141. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  192. 

UniversitV  of  Oregon,  210. 

ITniversitV  of  Pennsvlvnnia,  218-219. 

VniversitV  of  V»'rm6nt,  252-253. 

Univcrnity  of  Virginia,  259. 

T'liiversitv  of  WnsUlnpcton  Territory,  295. 

UniviTiiity  of  West  Virginia,  2(i4. 

Uuivt^rHitv  of  Wiscunsiu.  271-272. 

Utah,  Tefritor\-  of.  291,  202. 

Utica,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176,  179. 

V. 

Vacation  schools,  character  and  increase  in  the 

nunibiT  of,  cxx-cxxi ;  propriety  of  establishing, 

in  (/ulifoniin,  15. 
Vamlerbilt,  Cornelius,  obituary  notice  o^  186. 
Vanderbilt  University,  cix-<*x. 
Ventilation  of  school-hous(>s,  Ix,  302. 
Vermont,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of, 

xxiv ;  ub8tnict^  249-254. 
Viokslmrg,  Mis».,  schools  of,  130. 
Victoi-ift,  educational  condition  of,  elxxiv-clxxr. 
Virginia,  Hunmmry  of  tho  educational  condition  of, 

XX vi :  obstract,  255-261. 
VonCoelln,  C.  W.,  State  superintendent  of  Iowa,  68. 


Washbnm,  Emory,  obitnary  notice  of,  117. 

Washington,  D.  Cf.,  schools  of,  278-280. 

Washington  Territory,  293-295. 

Watcrtown,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176. 

Wesleyan  Female  College,  34. 

Woaleyan  University,  2^29. 

W(.«t  I)es  Moines,  Iowa,  schools  of,  64, 65. 

West  Virginia,  summarv  of  tho  educational  condi- 
tion of,  xxix ;  abstract.  262-265. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  schools  of,  263. 

Whitford.  William  C,  State  superintendent  of 
Wisconsin,  274. 

Wickersham,  J.  P.,  State  superintendent  of  Perni- 
sylvauia,  223. 

Wflkes-Barre,  Pa.,  schoohi  of;  214, 215,  217. 

Williams,  Prof  William,  obituarv  notice  of,  238. 

Williamsport^  Pa.,  schwhi  of,  214. 215, 217. 

Wilmington,  DeL,  schools  of,  33. 

Wilson, Prof.  Daniel,  address  of,  3<H. 

Wilson,  J.  Ormond,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Washington,  1).  C,  282. 

Winona,  Minn.,  schools  of.  133. 

Winsor,  Dr.  F.,  paper  of,  on  school-hou.^  ventila- 
tion, 302. 

Wisconsin,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of  xxvii ;  abstract,  266-274. 

Wobum,  Mass.,  schools  of;  107 ;  graded  schools  of, 
110. 

Women,  summary  of  statistics  of  institutions  for 
the  snx)erior  instruction  of,  xciii-xcvi ;  compari- 
son of  number  of  regidar  and  pr«>pai'ator>'  stu- 
denta  in  colleges  for,  diagram,  xcvi-xcvii;  sta- 
tistical table,  487-502.  »ee,  also,  the  heading 
Su))erior  Instruction,  under  the  respective 
States. 

"Woonsocket,  R,  I.,  schools  of,  226, 227-228. 

Worcester,  Mjiss.,  schoohi  of,  107, 100-110. 

Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science, 
113. 

TV  right,  C,  territorial  superintendent  of  Montana, 
2^. 

Wiirtemberg,  educational  condition  oC  clxL 

Wyoming,  ^rritory  of,  296-297. 

Y. 

Yale  College.  2a-29. 
Yankton,  Dak.,  schools  of,  277. 
York,  Pa.,  schoohi  of;  214, 215, 217. 

Z. 

ZanesvUle,  Ohio,  schools  of;  187, 198, 201. 
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